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words, he straggles with images; and who is not Habeas Corpus Act; bat this can only be done dt an act 
seised with a sacred shudder aa*be reads, like that of of parliament anthoming the drown for a certain pe- 
the prophet himself, as he beheld the sublime and nod to imprison suspected persons without assigning 
temble appearance of the indescribable." The cancni- cause for so doing. At this act extended only to per. 
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Habendum Heematoidio 

•OBI committor) no criminal charges, oil other cases of the point of the none, which latter projects bej 
unjust Imprisonment being left to tne operation of the the mouth. The colour is throughout a dullish £ 
common law, the statute 50 Oco. Hi. c 100, was nth the exception of the belly, which is white, 
passed, which declares that a writ of habeas corpus if injr, heul’-je (Arab., a pilgrim)* is the title 
returnable immediately may be issued to bring up the Mohammedan who has periormca a pilgrimage 
body of any person restrained of his liberty (other Mecca, a religious act which every true brlien 
than for some onminal matter), except persons im- hound to perform at least once in his life ; but m» 
prisoned for debt, or by process in a civil suit. There slates, and lunatics are exempt from thisohbgat 
are vanons other kindB of writs oi this name mado use Jlaih is the name of the celebration which takes p 
of by the courts of Westminster for removing prisoners on tne armal of the carat an s of pilgrims at Me 
from one court into another for the more easy admin- and a Mohammedan who has made the pilgrm 
• Istratlun of justice; us the habeaa eorpua ad retpondtn- commonly bears for the rest of his life the tit] 
dam, when a man has a cause of action against one kadjt prefixed to his name. As is well known, 
who is confined by the process of some inferior court, sence at these ceremomuls is strictly prohibited t< 
pi order to remote and charge him with this new but the faithful, but ut l*»ast five European Christ 
notion in the court aboto; atl tahefanendum, when a are known to have been present at these eeremon 
prisoner has had judgment against hint in an action, and the two last of these were the celebrated travel 
the plaintiff is d«*sin>us to 1 n-.g I i*n u a > to some supe- Burckhardt (in 1*1 *) and 11. F. Burton (in 1833), l 
nor court, to ch.irgo him uii'i | r • c-h >>i execution* of whom liavo published interesting accounts of t 
lhBiMDrv, ktib-cn'-tlum, in Law, is the name of a journeys.— Kef. Burckhardt'a Travel* \n Arabia, 1 f- 
clause in a deed of grant or irase, in which is described Burton’s Perronal Nurratue of a Pih/nmatje to 
the estate or interest granted by the deed. Medmah utitl Mr era, 3 vols London, 183d. • 

Haiixbk Facias Possession! m, ha-btf-ro fad-nht- IIaiiiantjiub, he-man'-thua (Qr.hutma, blood ; ant 
a» pox-zeM-akr-o’-nem (Lat., you may cause to have flower), m Bot., a gen of the not. ord. AmaryUida* 
possession), in Law, is a writ of execution granted to The juice of H toxicartua is extremely poisonous, 
a plaintiff who has obtained judgment in an notion of is used by the Hottentots to poison their arrow-hei 
ejectment, whereby tho possession of land is awarded II A- sc ATKIN, ke'-md-feen, in Chain.—If hasmatox 

to him. It is directed to the sl^nff of the county, be dissolved in wf ter, ami ammonia added to the s< 
commanding him to give actual possession to the plain- turn, a purple liquid is formed, from which lisniat 
tiff of tho land bo received; in the execution qf which may he pscupitatcd by acetic acid as a reddish-brt 
the sheriff is justified in breaking open doors, if powder. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
necessary, and then delivering over possession to tho somewhat more so m hot, from which it crystalluci 
plaintiff. 'i mosses, it must not be coniuun 

if aiiit. (See CrsToai and Habit.) ■> ■ 1 •■. ■; :i. 

Habit and Ur puts, hub '- it , re - pute * (Ang -Nor ), a JI ^matkmesi^, he - ma - tem '- r-aie (Or. Tiairna , blc 
phrase in Scots Law, denoting somclbiug well known ml emeu*, u vomiting), in Mid., is the vonutin; 
or generally received. VVhetea man and woman co- lood trom the stomach. An individual, provioi 
habit as husband aud wife, and are generally reputed perhups, to appearance, in robust health, after sc 
to be msrncd, this by itself is held by tho law of Sect- strong mental emotion or physical exertion, is Bnddo 
land to constitute marriage, and evidence to tho eon- seized with nsense of iulness ot the stotndch and ni 
trary will be of no avail. A habit und repute thief is ness, when he speedily ^jccls by vomiting a quantitj 
one who is notoriously such, and this forms an aggra- blood. The attack is usually preceded by various j. 
ration of the oflence, nominally rendering it capital, monitory symptoms; as lots ot appetite, mdigeoti 
and therefore not bailable. nausea, uneasiness or pain in the epigastric region. 

Habitat, hab'-e-tat (from Lat. foibito, I dwell), in The blood proceeding from the stomach is to !>c < 
Bot, the country or district m whu.h a plant grows fmgiuslied from that coming from the lungs, and i 
wild; the tract or range to which it seems limited by be known by its 1 ci'.g • * » f a dark coin 

external conditions of soil and climate. while that pioeee».ii-,; u ■ generally bn 

Habitat, in Zool., is a term used to express the and florid, lifcmatemoaia may exist and yet no I' 
natural abode or locality of an anneal. be ejected; lor it may come in small quantities and p 

Hacxnky-Coach. (See Vaiuclbs.) thrvgh the alimentary canal; it may also proct 

Haddock, huu'-doeJe (Irish codog), a sub-bru 'I'.d fi<>‘n iii*‘ mouth, or nostrils. It may result in 
malacopt cry gums Wsh, belonging to the family Oudulas. various causes; as (1), it may be idiopathic, (2), 
It is almost as well known, according to xuirell, us may Le vicarious of some other habitual hirmonhaf; 
tho coil; nnd lrom the quantity taken of it at nume- (3), it may depend upon disease or injury ot 1 
rouslocalities around our coast, aud the facility with stomach itself; (A), it may bo the consequeneo 
which the flesh can he preserved, it is a 11 sh of some disease situate elsewhere, and producing mechanics 
considerable value. The haddock awmis in immense a plethora ot the veins of the stomach; (5), it m 

shoals, which result from a morbid condition ot the blood, and fo 
aro in the lia- oue symptom of a more general disease. The mode 
bit of entirely treatment will neeessanly vary m particular cases ; 
chnngiug their general, every eflort is to be made to tianquillizc t 
stations wheu circulation, and to arrest the lurmorrhage; for whi 
they visit our purpose ice taken into the stomach is olten veiry ber 
coast: they are IIend the acetate of lead, m combination with opiu 
more ahun- may also be given. All irritating substances should 
duntfrom Var- avoided, and whatever nourishment is taken into t 
mouth to the stomach should be m the form ot cold liquids. Tins 
■Id dock. Tyne, how- a disease which is often feigned by impostors aw alio 

ever, than else- mg blood and afterwards vomiting it. 

where. They are caught with long lines and hand- Hjimatin, he'-mu-tin (from (ir. kaima, blood), t 
lines, and their favourite bait is a heinug. The com- true colouring principle of the blood, trom which it 
mon weight of the fish is about from two to four obtained by a very difficult process, 
pounds, although there have been several instances of H.bmatxtn, or Ubmatits, A* / -m d-tlto (from G 
some weighing as much as ten pounds being seen in the baima, blood), one of the most important iron ore 
London market. It is said that the haddock is the Thero are two kinds of hematite,—the red, which 
annua, or onos, of the ancients ; . ud thero is a super- an anhydrous peroxide of iron, sad the brown, whu 
stition which ascribe* the dark stripes over the sboul- is the peroxide in a state of hydration. A full d 
deraof this fish to the impression left by St. Peter when acnption of th^se important ores will be found nnd 
he took the tribute* money ont Of the mouth of one of Ibon Obbs. 

its species: unfortunately, however, lor this supersti- H.sm itoidiit, hemi'l-tow'-din (from Gr. baima, blood 
Hon, the haddock does not exist in the Sea of Galilee, a crystalline body (an oblique rhombio prism), of 
which is fresh water. The length of the haddock is bright orange-red colour, formed in blood which hi 
generally about twenty inches. The body is lance- been effused into the tissue of a live It 

shape, and the head slopes suddenly from the mown to soluble m ammonia. 
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tannin or nllic acid. Nauseating medicines, as tart 
emetic ana ipecacuanha, are also frequently employe 
Common salt, in a dose of from (X) to 120 grains, u i 
excellent popular remedy. In all canes, calmness 


Hsiaromoir, he-mJ-ioIce'-e-lon (Or. haima, blood; quently announced by a feeling of beat and oppreest 
teuton , wood), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Leya mi- id the chest behind the sternum, followed by a coos 
soie, sub-ord. Catalpmee. The species if. canoe- which brings up the blood. When the quantity is ye 
chianum is a shrub of sub-tropics! America. The. great, it pours forth without cough, and almost by 
wood, commonly known under the name of logwood, is act of vomiting, with considerable spasmodic effo: 
employeil in dyeing. Powdered logwood is mixed 1 In all such oases, it is best to seek medical adrioo 
with sand and digested for several days in pure ether, early as possible. Among the agents that are usei 
Th\ deposit is filtered and evapurated until it forms a in arresting hemoptysis, may be noticed the essen 
syrup, when it is set aside to crystallize, la a few of turpentine, 10 to 30 drops m a glass of wat< 
days heematoxylon is deposited in straw-yellow crys- * ’ — " * 

ials, which form a solution that assumes a brilUani 
red colour under the influence of alkalies or oxygon. 

It is also an astringent and tonic in medicine. It _ . __ 

contains crystalline colouring principles called hmma- mind, rest’, silence, erect' position, cool air, and fre 
tin and hematoxylin . • ness of the bowels, should be enjoined. When tl 

Hjimatozoi, he-md-lo-to'-h (Qr. haima, blood; eodn i attack proceeds from congestion, bloodletting is r 
a living being), a term applied to the animalcules, or commended in certain cases. If cough be present, 
entozoa, which exist in the blood of mammals, birds, should be allayed by narcotics. Alter the attae 
reptiles, fishes, and many invertebrate animals. They astringent tomes, as iron and quinine, may ho givei 
arc generally microscopic, without generative organs, and the return of the bleeding is to be guarded again 
and found existing in the blood circulating both in the by avoiding the exciting causes, and attending to tl 
arterlPs and veins. A very small proportion attain a rules of health. • 

large st/e and have organs of reproduction ; these are Haxobbhaos, he'-mor-rai j (Or. haima. blood, ar 
generally found m some special part of tho body, rhegnumt , I break or burst), in Med , is an eacai 
Thus the variety called Ditfoma hmmntobium ia only of blood from some of the vessels of the body. Tl 
found in the abdominal venouesvstem; another variety most eommon cause of hrcniorrhnge is external vlolenc 
is found restricted to the abdominal arterial system of by which the blood-vessels of a part are divided. Whc 
the horse; and tho Pteudaliut filun is only found in an artery of some size is thus injured, a continuoi 
the pulmonary artery and branched of the porpoise, stream of bngbt red blood is projected with a fort 
Very little is known concerning tho origin of these proportioned to the size of the* easel, and with a motio 
entozoa. It seems probable that some of the minute corresponding with the pulsations of the heart. If 
forms aro the larvm of a worm living m the organs vein, on the other hand, be injured, the blood is of 
surrounding the vessels. The most important of the dark crimson colour, and the flow is continuous an 
human memntozoa is the variety mentioned above: it equable, with much less force than from an nrten 
has only been observed in Kgvpt. Tho liver-fluke Where merely a number of capillaries are injured, tli 
(IhttoMa hepitticum ) has sometimes been found in tho blood flows in n moro or less rapid oozing tromth 
interior of the portal vein. Those hiematoroa which wound, but without being,projected to any distant 
have been found in tumours must have been conveyed from the body. When a largo artery is cut, tho blear 
there by tho blood. Horses and dogs are frequently ing is so excessive as to cause almost instant dcatl 
affected with theso parasites; m the case of the latter If of smaller size, fainting is usually, after a time, prr 
animal, they are seldom lArgcr enough to be visible to dured by loss of blood, and, the heart ceasing if 
the naked eye. The presence of hocmafozon does not, action, the blood roagulatea about tho wound, an 
however, seem to affect tho general health ol either thus stops it up. Frequently the returning action c 
men or the other animals the heart forces away the obstruction, and tho bloo 

H*uonottArKE. As-mo-rfo-rai'-ae-e (Or. Aaimer, blood), flows afresh; and m this way, if not attended to, th 
in Bat., the Blood-root fam , a nat. ord. of Monoco- patient may perish from exhaustion. With arteries a 
tyledonea, sub-class PetalmJrrr, consisting of herbs or smaller size, the flow of blood is at first rapid, bu 
rarely shrubby plants, with fibrous roofs and ensifnrm after a few minutes, with exposure to tho air, tho ori 
leaves. Fenanth superior, tubular, G-p.uted, regular, flee contracts, tho Mom! coagulates, and the bleeding 
the divisions being usually scurfy or woolly on the ceases, without much danger of returning. Hiemor 
outside; 3—6 stamens, having mrrorse anthers, and rhage from wounded veins is much less dangerous, a 
an inf enor ovary, 1—-3-celled. Natives of America, tho the blood flows with much less violence, and the edgei 
Capo of Good Hope, and Australia. Tho roots ol of the vessels tend moro to come together. Mend 
several species of the typical genus JTwmodorum are bleeding from a vein is seldom immediately fatal 
roasted and eaten by the natives of certain ports of When blood gushes out from internal parts, throngl 
Australia. They contain a red colonnug matter. The any of the natural apertures of tho body, the persoi 
blood-rod root of Lachnanthee hnrtoria, a plant of this is commonly said to have “ burst a blood-vessel. This 
order, is used for dyeing in North .Araciioa. however, is very rarely the esse. It there be any rup< 

Hemoptysis, he-mop'-te-ne (Gr. haima, blood, and tnre, it is usually only of the minute capillaries; bul 
pftine, spitting), in IW , denotes m general tho ^pitting even of th*s tber* »■ often no palpald* em«r to K’ooc 
of blood, andisgenerii..\ u-vu , -vpi<h»logM>io-ignilv nmvciu iciilui'Meiii v fruu.i vii .ir»ahu'ipr iciii*, tc 
tho expectoration of blood from the lungs and' air- the naked eye at least, no appreciable injury or change, 
tubes. It is important to ascertain tho source of the There are even well-authenticated instances on record 
blood which escapes from the mouth, and, if defer- of cutaneous Iijmi »ii 1 i.i je, where a dew of blood lias 
mined to be from the lunga, to ascertain whether it ia appeared uiion Mime p-rl'.-n of tho skin, and been 
eymptomatic of disease of these organs, or merely vica- wiped away, and reappeared again and again, without 
noun m its character. It is not so much dangerous in any discernible change of tho affected surface, beyond 
itself ns an indication of some other dangerous disease, some occasional variation of its colour. There aro 
being most frequently connected with tubercular con- also what are termed “ habitual hemorrhages, 0 ns 
sumption. Bleeding from the lungs may occur with- from the postrils, Ae* which take pluoe periodically 
out organic disease in plethoric and robust individuals with certain individuals, nnd belong to the original eon- 
living a life of excitement and excess, and in nervons, stitution of the body, and can scarcely bo regarded 
irritable individuals weakened by mental or bodily as disease. Again, there are certain forms of bemor- 
fatigne, and leading sedentary lives. It is often rhage not habitual, whioh may bo denominated idio- 
hereditary, and may be brought on by violent muscu- patmo, inasmuch as they are apt to ansa without any 
lar effort, paroxysms of cough, blows or pressure on perceptible connection with antecedent local disease, 
the cheat, inspiration of irritating vapours, or of rare- In other respects they differ considerably, and are dia¬ 
lled air on high mountains. The blood may bo exuded tinguished as active and passive, tho former being pre- 
from the tracheal or bronchial membranes, or it may ceded by active congestion, and therefore akin to 
proceed from capillaries communicating with the air- inflammation; tho latter often occurring without any 
passages in any part of their extent. The amount apparent previous congestion of any kind. Passive b«- 
vanea from a drachm or two to as many mots at a morrhage derives its name from being ascribed tc some 
time, and is generally flond, end more or less mixed change m the oondition of the blood-vessels themselves, 
with air, differing from the dark, coagulated blood by which their textures become relaxed and debib- 
whioh comes from the stomach. An attaok is fre- fated; but more probably it arises from some altera* 
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tk» is the condition and consistence of the blood 
itself, whioh beoomes attenuated. Active haemorrhagi 
oowui principally in persons who ire young and 
robust, who Ufa wall im land indolent lives j and is, 
for tha moat part, to bo regarded aa an effort of naton 
to earn itself. It in followed by morbid oonaequenoae 
only when the quantity haa been exoeaatre, or when it 
Inflieta some meohanioal injury upon the parts along 
whioh the blood paaaaa. Hence it to frequently im¬ 
proper to employ any direct means of stopping the 
flow of blood j bat mnoh will depend upon the circum¬ 
stances of eaoh particular oaae. Aa they are akin to 
inflammation, the treatment of inflammation may often 
be requisite. In all severe eases, the antiphlogistii 
regimen should be strictly enjoined. The patient must 
be kept in a state of absolute quiet f all motion of the 
body and amotion of the mind; aU kinds of stimulating 
flood and drink, should be carefully avoided; end the 
patient surrounded, as muoh aa possible, by oool fresh 
air. Sometimes, as in inflammation, it is necessary to 
have recourse to venesection, in order to divert the 
current of blood from the buffering organ. Mercury 
is an Important remedy for inward bleedings. Cold is 
■Iso * valuable remedial agent, placed either in direet 
contact with the bleeding surface, or as near as possible 
to it. Acetate of lead, and the various vegetable com¬ 
pounds of gallic add, are important astringent reme* 
dies in snob oases. When a large orfeery is wounded^ 
it is generally necessary to pass a ligature round K» 
above and below the wound.— Bqf. Watson's Principle! 
and Prattles ef Physic; Englith Qyelopadiaf—Axta 
and Bcienoea. 

HmxoBBHOxns, or Pilsb, M-nor-roy&n (Or. kaima 
and rkeo, I flow), is a disease of the rectum and anus, 
sooompanied or followed by tumours in those parte, 
or by a flow of blood from them when the patient is at 
•too), reournng after intervals, and sometimes periodi¬ 
cally. It ia usual to apply the term either to a simple 
bleeding from the veins of the lower part of the rectum, 
reournng more or less frequently, yet not accompanied 
with any distinguishable tumours, either within or on 
the outside of the anus j or else swellings formed by a 
varicose distension and morbid thickening of those 
vessels, either with or without occasional hemorrhage: 
or, lastly, tumours originally produced by eflhsea 
blood, but subsequently converted into an organised 
substanoe. They are distinguished into external and 
internal piles, according as they are situated outside of 
or within the anus; and into oltnd. or aueh aa do not 
bleed; and open, or sueh aa are subject to occasional 
hemorrhage. The tumours vary greatly in size and 
form, some of them being hardly aa largo aa a pea, 
others aa large as a walnut or apple. They are soma- 
times attended with great pain, so that the patient can 
neither sit nor walk, with generally more or leas fever 
and restlessness. Sometimes the patient’s strength 
is greatly reduced by dischargee of blood or aero- 
purulent matter: or inflammation of the neighbouring 
parts may bo induoed, causing abscesses, flstuto, Ao. 
Generally, however, the disease is of a less severe 
nature. It may be caused by anything which is 
capable of retarding the return of blood through the 
hmnorrhoidal veins. The pressure of the graved 
uterus, eoativeness, and the frequent retention of har¬ 
dened faeces in the rectum, are frequent causes. 
Persons of sedentary habits are often troubled with 
this disease. In its treatment it to of importance that 
the bowels be kept open by gentle laxative medioines. 
as castor oil; ana great benefit will often be derived 
from the application of warm water to the part, or 
from sitting over a steam of warm water when at stool 
An ointment composed of equal parts of the powder of 
oak-galls and hog's-lard, and applied to the pert, to 
usually of gnat service. The application of leeches to 
thepart to also recommended, if the disease be ia a 
state of inflammation. Where all other remedies flail, 
it to often necessary to have recourse to an operation; 
bnt this should only be u very severe esses, as it to not 
unattended with dsagtn . This is done either by cut¬ 
ting off the tumours iritis a put of scissors or knife, 
or By applying a tight ligature round their base, ao as 
to oansa them to slough aw w,—lUf. Cooper’s Surgical 
Dictionary ; Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine, 

Hjmxnxf as JAcnrs, he-refeUh jai'-wu, in Soots 
X*w, is a term applied to the estate of a deceased per- 


Hail 

son, not taken up by his heir. A creditor attaches it 
by charging tha heir to enter, and, on his renouncing, 
obtaining a constitution of his debt, and an adjudica¬ 
tion of the estate. 

Hjuitxco ComvBiirDO. he-ret'-e-ko hm-bu-rtn’-do, 
to the name of a wnt which anciently lay against a 
heretic who, having once been convicted of heresy, 
and abjured it afterwards, fell into it sgsin, and was in 
oonsequesee handed over to the secular power. 

Haooax, k&g'-gai. is the name of one of the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament, whose author, Hsggai, 
flourished during the reign of Danus Hystaspes, about 
five hundred yearn before Christ. He is classed among 
what are usually termed the minor prophets. His book 
comprises four discourses^ of which, in all probability, 
we have only an epitome, and which are all concerning 
tha same subject,—the building of the temple. In the 
first he reproves the indifference of the people re¬ 
specting the building of the temple, assigning that as 
tha reason why they are punished with great drought 
and nnprodueuve harvests; and exhorts them to under¬ 
take the work, encouraging them with the promise of 
divine aid (l). The second brief discourse consists of a 
consolatory promise, that the glory of the second temple 
shall surpass that of the first ( 11 . 1—9). The third 
censures the outward and legal righteousness prevailing 
among the people, by means of which they were de¬ 
prived of the divine blessing ( 11 .10—19). The fourth 
contains a prom! A of the future glorification awaiting 
the royal eiftpring of David and Zerubbabel, after the 
downfall of au earthly thrones. The style of Haggai 
in reproving is indeed vehement, but by no means 
poetic. In general, it is flat and destitute of power, 
though there are passages, where he treats of future 
events, in which be becomes somewhat elevated. There 
is also a marked poverty of language, as may be 
observed in the frequent repetition of the same ex¬ 
pressions. 

Haoxoobapha, hUg-e-otf-re-fik (Gr., sacred writings), 
is a term sometimes applied to certain books of the 
Old Testament. The Jews divided tho books of the 
Old Testament into—1. the Law, comprehending the 
five books of Hoses; 2.^the Prophets; and 3. the 

iglish language. 

inspired in a lower degree than the others; but they 
dia not always agree as to what books belonged to tho 
second, and what to the third class. With us, tho 
Hagiograpba comprise the books of Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, Song of Solomon, Buth, Lamentations, Eccle¬ 
siastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, tfehemiah, and the 
Chronioles. 

Hail, hail (Sax. bagel), drops of rain converted into 
pellets of ice, by a great and sudden reduction in the 
temperature or the region in which these raindrops 
have been forming, by means of the gradual condensa¬ 
tion of the watery vapour of the atmosphere. A very 
sold current of air aoting suddenly on vapour which 
haa not quite attained that condition from whioh it 
would pass rapidty into the form of drops of rain, would 
oanse the vapour to freeze, and fall to the ground aa 
snow; but supposing that this vapour had just reached 
that point of saturation and condensation at which it 
would assume the form of nun, and was on the pomtof 
'ailing in that shape, the action of intensely cold air 
would, cause it to turn into globules of ioe in its descent, 
and reach the earth in that state. The formation of 
haiL therefore, may be considered to be the consequence 
of the sudden influence of a very cold current of iair on 
a mass of vapour at rest, and nearly approaching that 
itste of saturation which immediately precedes its eon-* 
rarakm into rain. Hailstorms are ala ays attended with 
wind, and are usually followed by a heavy fall of rain. 
The barometer also falls suddenly to a considerable 
ixtent immediately before a hailstorm, which is fre- 
luently sooompanied by thunder and lightning. Showers 
if bail are of snort duration, very seldom lasting as long 
as a quarter of an hour. The clouds from wbioh hail¬ 
stones fall axe considered to be of great extent and 
depth. On acoount of the great obscurity whioh they 
-troduoe. They are generally of a reddish-grey colour, 
nth protuberances swelling out from the under sur¬ 
face, and deeply indented edges. Hailstorms are 
generally confined to a limited area, although they era 
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occasionally known to sweep across the face of mental excitement ; m fear, sorrow, Ac. Variona 
country in a long narrow track, aa in the hailstorm attempts hare been made toexplaia this phenomenon, 
which passed orer France in 1788. This remarkable bat no aatisfoctory solution of the j tf wto has bean 
storm of bail traversed the land from aonth to north i: arrived at. Borne raoea and persona art noted for the 
two parallel tracks about 000 miles Jong, and from 1 length and loxnriance of their hair, while In others 
td 18 miles broad, separated bp an intermediate tree! it is very deficient. In some raoea, as the XuriUaa. 
15 miles wide, over which there was a hearv fall of rain, it grows nearly the length of the whole body, (fibs also 
but> no hail. Hailstones vary considerably in weight Busan.) 

and sue. In England they have been seldom known Haib ICarvriomi, the manufacture of certain 
to exoeed an inoh in diameters but they are, for the articles with human hair and the hair of certain quad# 
most part, about the sise of a small pea. It is, bow- rnpeda, upon which a considerable amount of indue* 
ever, on record, thst hailstones have fallen in this try is bestowed. Borne of the artielee made, depend 
country as large as eggs, and even as much ss three upon tha felting properties of a few kinds of hair, 
inches in diameters while in Suffolk, in a hailstorm others upon the strength of the fibre, and other* 
which took place August 3y 1834, the hailstonee were upon the fine gloss of which it is susceptible. The 
large enough, and feu with sufficient velocity, to kill trade in human hair is very considerable, and much 
game and domestic fowls. In India they are oommonly more important than would ordinarily be believed. A 
as large ss pigeons' eggs, and frequently three or four very large quantity is imported into London every year, 
inches in diameter, weighing as much as a pound; and principally for the purpose of making wigs, perukes, 
some have been picked up as large ss a water-melon, and falsa curls, Ac., for ladies. According to a 
and as much ss fourteen pounds in weight. Hailstormi German who has studied the statistios -of the hair 
hare frequently caused great damage to the grain crops trade, every adult female head contains aa average 
m various parts of England. From the chronological number of 110,000 hairs, the blonde being tha most 
bats of hailstorms during the present century that nav< numerous, and the red fewer and coarser. The light 
been already published, it appears thst they are 01 hair imported into this country nearly all ooxnee from 
most frequent occurrence in the months of June and Germany, and tha dark hair from Franoe. In England. 
July. Agriculturists can indemnify themselves from sometimes young girls with beautifal hair are urged 
loss and injury to their crops fronrhaO, by insuring bypoverty to sell their tresses; but in Franoe they 
themselves against its calamitous effects in the Boys* make it a regular business. In Paris there are hSir- 
Farmers’ ana General Insurance Institution* and oimi< merchants, who despatch agents into the country every 
lar assurance societies. The necessity of this is frilly spring to purchase the hair from young women. They 
apparent, when it le stated that, in 1834, the corn crops attend the fain, and carry with tnem a large stook of 
on about 3,600 acres of ground in Hertfordshire, Mia- nbbone, handkerchiefs, Ac., which they give in ex- 
dlesex, and Essex, sustained damage to the average ohange for the hair. The yonng Wbraen cultivate their 
extent of£t per ncre, and that it hs^been fonnd thst crops of hair with crest care, and sell the result of 
hailstorms have been of more frequent occurrence in their harvest to the best bidder. It is estimated thst 
later years than formerly.— Ref. Brsnde's Dictionary, — 200,000 lbs. of hair are purchased army spring, the 
art. Hail; Encyclovadta Bntunnioa,— art. Meteo* usual price averaging five franos per lb. Toe hair is 
rology 1 Howard's Climate qf London; Thomson's In- then sent by the agents to their employers, who, after 
traduction to 2£eteoroloq% f. dressing and sorting it, sell it to the hair-workers. 

Haxkaturxa, hai-md-tu'-re-a (Gr. haima, blood, and Besides wigs, perukes, false curls, Ac., hair is muoh 
ouron, urine), in Med., is bloody unne, a discharge of used in making hair jewellery; for this kind of work 
blood with the unne, owing usually to a diseased state the ordinary clippings are sufficient. The hair goes 
of the kidneys or bladder. It is usually a symptom of through numerous small manipulations, sad is cleaned 
some other disease, upon the nature of wbieh its treat- and curisa according to the nature of the ornament it 
ment in general depends. is intended for. The hair of the head often growa to a 

Haib, hair (Sax. ferr, Gcr. kaar), in Anst., is applied crest length; in the Hair court of the Internationa] 
to the small cylindrical, transparent, insensible, and Exhibition of 1802, a specimen of jet-blaok hair wai 
elastic filaments which sriso from the skin, ana are exhibited measuring seventy-four inches in length, 
attached to it by means of small roots. Hair is fonnd Next to human hair-manufactnre comes that of horse- 
to grow on all parts of the surface of the human body hair. Tha fabrics made with this substanoe are woven 
except the palms of the hands and the soles of the feet, by the workman with a hook-shuttle, which ho passes 
Hair, being a bad conductor of heat, serves to keep under the threads of the warp from right to left; an 
the surface of the body warm, as well as to protect ft assistant places a single hair over the end of the hook, 
from the influence or external heat, moisture, and and the weaver draws it through the warp. The pro- 
electricity t it thus performs an important part in the oese is very tedious. Twenty thousand hundredweight 
animal economy. Hair differs oonsiderably in length, of horso-hsir are imported annually, and half a million 
* t "‘ 1 -*- a — - M urds of horse-hair cloth are annually exported. 

Haibs, in Bot. (See Kpidbbmai. AmvDAOia.) 

-, — - - - --- 1 Haxb, hoik (Ang.-Sax.), Jferluciue ottlgaHo of On- 

breasts, Ac., ot men; and short, which exists over most ier, a species of fish belonging to the Oaaida or Cod 
other parts of the body, and is muoh softer than the 'em. Its generio characters are, head flattened; body 
other. A hair is composed of two parts,—a shaft and a slongated; the back frumished with two dorsal Aiul 
bulb, the former being that part which rices above the .he first snort and the second long; one ansi fin, ana 
surface of the skin, the latter that which is inserted in io bsrbule at the chin. It inhabits the seas of north 
the skin. The bulb is inserted in a follicle in the outie Europe and tha Mediterranean, and, although oomo- 
or true skin, the folliole being, like the hair whioh is what scarce off the coast of Scotland, it is found most 
inside of it, bulbous, or larger at ftho lower part. The abundantly along the southern oosst of England, Porta- 
hair grows from tha bottom of tha folliole, being mouth receiving the greatest supply of this fish, 
formed by the seoretions of cells whioh lino the aides Terrell, in hie “ History of British Fishes." states that 
of the follicles. Hair is composed of an outer oortical, the hake may be traced nearly all round the coast of 
fibrous or horny substanoe, whioh invests it, and an ‘reland; and ft is so abundant in the Bay of Galway, 
inner medullary or pith-like substance within. The .hat, according to a recent writer, this bay is n a m ed 
cortex or hark of tho hair is composed of a single layer in some ancient maps the Bay qjf Sakee. On that 
of cells, whioh overlap each other and give a serrated sart of tho Nymph Bank off the coast of Waterford, 
appearance to the hair when seen under tho uioro- iitfs fish is also so plentiful thst 1,000 have been taken 
soojpe. Tha central portion is made up of a series of ly six men in one night. It is a voracious fish, aa its 
©ells filled with pigment. Tha colour of tho hair seems lystematio name of Mertueiue, sea-pike, implies. It is 
to depend on tha presence of a peculiar oil. which is of ooarse fish, not admitted to the fables of the wealthy 1 
a blackish-green colour in dark nair, blood-red in red ut large quantities are annually prassrvad both by 
hair, and nearly colourless in white hair. The grey salting and drying, part of whioh is exported to Spain. * 
hair whioh attends old age is the result of a deficient The oolour of the hake is a dusky brown on the upper 
supply of pigment. Well-authenticated esses are given ?art of the body, with a lighter ahada of the tamo 
even of young persons whose hair hsa booome grey solour below; the dorsal and caudal fins dark, and tha * 
even in a single night, la consequence of some strong eotral rad anal fins pale brown. 
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Hakluyt Society 
Hakluyt Society, A UJf-luit, the name of a aooietj 



TMliBUif TlSJBgOa, Mill I CLUIU«, 

Including the more important early narratives of Bri¬ 
tish enterprise. This society was named alter the 
celebrated old English geographer and historian, 
Bfohard Hakluyt, or Haokluyt; and at a meeting held 
on the 15th December, 1846, at 12,8t. James's Square, 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison being in the chair, the 
following resolutions were carried:— 11 That a society, to 
be called the Hakluyt Society, be formed, for the pur* 
pose of printing, for distribution amongst its members, 
the most rare and valuable voyages, travels, and geo* 
graphical res rods, from an early period of exploratory 
enterprise t| the oironmnavigatfon of Dampfer. 
Sad. “ That the annual subscription be one guinea, 
payable on the 1st January ; ana that each subscriber 
be entitled to receive, without further charge, a copy 
«f every work produced by the society within the year 
subscribed for.** The number ot members is about 
800. 

Halbebt, or Halbxbd, MV-ini (Fr. hall chorda), 
| on offensive weapon consisting of a shaft about five 
feet long, made of oak, having a steel heed formed 
somewhat like aoreaoent. It was much used formerly, 
but is seldom or ever now (fen, except in some 
Scotch boroughs, where it is erop'owil by iV citil 
officers who attend the magistrates m piiH'irM>>i.a nu.i 
on other public occasions. * 

HalOYOKIDJU. {Sec Alckdo.) 

Halcyon Days, hdl'-ec-on, wns a term applied by 
the anoientsto the seven days winch immediately pre* 
cede and follow the short oil day, from the circum- 
•tanoe that the halcyon or kingfisher selected that 
period for inoubation, und they believed that, on that 
aooount, the weather waa always remarkably quiet 
about that timo. 1 Jen op the phrase “ halcyon days" 
has passed into a proierb, as denoting limes of peace 
and tranquillity. 

Hai.t-iiloou, half-blood (Rut. half), in Law, is used 
to denote persons having only ono parent in oommon: 
when they bare both parents in common, they are 
whole blood. When the oommon parent is the father, 
they are brothers or sisters consangumean; when the 
mother, utenne. In the succession to real or lauded 
property in England, a kinsman of the ludf-blood in* 
nerita next after a kinsman of the whole blood m the 
same degree, and after the issue of suoh kinsman, 
when the common ancestor is a male, but next after 
the common anoestor, when suuh ancestor is a female. 
Bo that brothers eonsanguinean inherit next after the 
sisters of the whole blood and their issue, and brothers 
uterine next after the mother. In Scotland, however, 
only the half-blood eonsanguinean suoceed after the full 
blood; the half-blood uterine never succeed many event. 
In England, as regards personal estate, a brother or 
sister of the half-blood, whether by the mother or 
father’s side, shares equally with the whole blood, for 
they are both regarded as equally nosr of km to the 
deceased. In Scotland, however, brothers and sisters 
german and their issue first take, exclusively; then 
brothers and sisters oonianguinesn and their issue, 
exclusively; and then brothers and sisters ntenne and 
their issue.— Jfcf. Paterson's Oompondiun of Sngltah 
md Scotch Law , I860. 

Halt-cay, a term applied in the Knglish army and 
navy to an allowance given to commissioned officers 
who are not actively employed. When an gffloer joins 
the army, he is posted to a particular regiment, with 
which he it supposed to serve until removed, on gam¬ 
ing the rank of general. Superannuated officers attorn 
bylong service retired full pay, and half-pay is granted 
temporarily only to officers thrown out or employment 
by the reduction of the oorp^ or to those who are 

--n. J L -1-1-1- 1--11-J-- T»-J. 


other to exobafigf iritb him; but this exchange 
MB only be made when the probabtlitiee of each ora- 
oar’s life are equal. The oharge for half-pay, although 
reduced every year, it very large via 1852 it amounted 
to £860,000. Toe first army-grant for half-pay was 
made by William HI., in IMS, When a regimental 
offlee r receives a supeyor appointment on the staff, he 


Hallelujah 

is placed on temporary half-pay. In tha navy, tha 
arrangements for half-pay art vary different. All offi¬ 
cers are appointed merely to serve during the time 
while a certain ship is in commission; when this ex¬ 
pires, their employment ceases, and they leave active 
service. As there are more naval offloers than there 
are appointments to fill up, there is always a large 
number on the non-effeetiva lists. These officers are 
then placed on half-pay until called into active service. 
The amount of this half-pay is usually 60 per cent, of 
the full pay of each grade in the service. 

Haltbut, hXV-e-bat, a fish belonging to the family 
Planidm etui the genua Ripvogloaaut, according to the 
classification of Cuvier. Jyhe genus is characterised 
by a flat, oblong body, compressed vertically; tbeeyea 
and coloured surface are on the right side; both jawa 
and the pharynx are armed with strong teeth. The 
common species grows to a length of from throe to six 
feet, varying in weight from 100 to 600 lb. It is found 
on the Atlantic coast of America from Hew Tork to 
Greenland, and also on the northern shores of Etrope. 
It is an exceedingly voracione flaHJ feeding upon cod, 
haddocks, skates, mackerel, aud other species of 
smaller sise. It is not much esteemed in the English 
market, bat in Americact sella at a higher puce than 
cod. 

Hall, bawl (Sax. heal, Ger. aaal, Lat. aula, Fr. 
mV *), ine pnncidhl apartment m the castles and man- 
: jii-t of thg middle ages, which was used on all occa¬ 
sions of ceremony, and in which the meals were served. 
Some of the palaces of the early Saxon kings appear to 
have consisted ot little else than the hall. The earliest 
existing specimens are of the 12th century; aud though 
none ot them retain their roofa or flltinga, it la apparent 
that several of tlfcm were divided into three alleys, by 
rows of pillars and arches. In these halls the long, 
together with his courtiers and all his retainers, dwelt, 
sat at the samo table, and round the samo hearth. 
There was gcnerully another smaller chamber attached, 
m which the king and his courtiers slept, while the re¬ 
tainers slept in the hall The Normans built halls very 
similar to those of the Saxons; and with few modifica¬ 
tions, similar buildings were erected until the 14th 
oentury. The population then being more numerous, 
and manners more refined, it became necessary to have 
more numerous apartments. The hall, however, held 
its place as the chief room of the bouse, in which the 
king or lord of the manor administered jnstiee, gave 
audiences, or reoeived and entertained his guests. 
From the 11th century downwards, numerous examples 
of large and stately halls still remain. The archbishop 
of Canterbury’s palace, a ruin, at Mayfield, Sussex, 
the roof of whioh was supported on stone arches, 
reaching across the whole breadth of the room, is one 
of the finest of these relics. Another good example 
remains at Pensharat Place, Kent, which has an open 
timber roof. Halls of the Perpendicular style are very 
abundant: decidedly the noblest of these is Westmin¬ 
ster Hall | but there are many others which arc very 
fine; such as thoso at Eltham Place, Kent; Crosby 
Hall, London; Hampton Court; Athelbampton Hall, 
Dorsetshire; many of the colleges at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge | several of the inns of court in London, Ac. 
These nave all open timber roofs, considerably orna¬ 
mented. The ball originally was esssntially a part of 
feudal architecture. The pnnoipol entrance was at 
one end, where, in those which retain traces of tho 
original fittings, a space is parted off by a screen, ex¬ 
tending across the whole width, and supporting a 
gallery above. In the screen were doors leading into 
the body of the hall. At the upper end, a portion ot 
the floor, oalled the daw, was raised one or two steps 
above the rest, on whioh was placed the principal tabic, 
at which the host and superior guests sat. The chief 
seat was in the middle, next the wall, commanding a 
view down the room. The fire, or open hearth, was 
often in the middle of the floor, and the smoke escaped 
through a louvre on the top of the roof; sometimes, 
however, flrephCoes were formed in the side walls. In 
halls of the Perpendicular date there was a large bay 
window at one end (and sometimes at both ends) of 
tha dais, whare the "cupboard,” or buffet, was placed. 
Many of these arrangements are still retained in the 
university halls. 

Hallelujah, hdl'-le-lu'-gd (Hob., praise ye the 



UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

Halley's Comet 

Lord), is the bmm of a wall-known doxoiogy d#»i»v. It was also noticed by Muschenbroek, that the moon, 
from the Old Testament, and frequently uwd in t*ii when Tiewed through a window, the panes of which 
ancient church. In tome of the early churches it w*i were covered with a coating of thin ice, was apparently 
•nog generally throughout the year; in others it wai surrounded by a halo, although there was nous to be 
long only on Baster-day and tha fifty days of Pente- seen about it when this medium a as removed. There 
cost. It was occasionally, also, sung at ranerals. Ii are many theories with regent to the formation of 
tho fourth council of Toledo it is mentioned under tli halos, which appear to arise lrom the double refraction 
nftme or Landes, and appointed to be sung after th of the rays of light proceeding from anv heavenly body, 
gospels. The ancient church retained the Hebrei on their passage through thin clouds and aqueous 
word, as did also the Church of Kngland in its firs' vapour, or from the transmission of the light of these 
liturgy; bat now the English translation, “Praise yi bodies through particles of hail or snow. The name 
the Lord/' is used. corona is frequently applied to these phenomena. 

Hail it’s Coiner. (See Covkt.1 Halogbns, ktu'-lo-jetu (Or. a salt; gentuto. I 

Hallowxrit, Hallowxvrit, or Allot allow Ersir, produce), in Chem., a natural group of non-mataluo 
k&l'-lo-een\ is the eve, of vigil, of All-Saints' day, elements, which form direct saline compounds with tha 
which is the 1st of November. It is still customary ir metals. They are ohlonne, bromine, iodine, and 
some parts of England to oraok nuts, dock lor apple fluorine. Odhng defines halogens as those nnn-metalUo 
in a tub of water, or eateh at them when stuok upoi elements which unite with hydrogen, volume for volume, 
one end of a kind of banging beam, at tho othe; Haloid Salt, kal-oid' (Or. kale, sea-salt; ekfot, like- 

extremity of which is fixed a lighted candle, and tha ness), in Chem., salt formed by tho union of a halogen 
with Jha month only, the hands being tied behind with a metal. Common ^alt. or chloride of sodium, 
the Hick. In Scotland these ceremonies are of a more may be taken as the type of the haloid salt, 
superstitious character. Haloraqacba, hiU-er-ai-rjai'-ee-e, m Rot, the Haro's- 

Hallucikatioit, hal-ln-aiH-ai'-thun (Lat. kaUnci tail, or Water-chestnut fam., a small noL ord. of /bee- 



true of illusions, where what is represented to con teresting genus is Tmpa (which see) \ the other genera 
eciousness are objects really existing, bat difleren arc ofjlittle importance. 

from what they really are; but it is not true as regard) Halyards, kW-yarde (Ang.-Rax.), in nautical lan- 
balluoinations strictly so called, where the senses con- gunge, the smaller ropes or tackle by means of which 
▼ey to consciousness what do not really exist, repre- yards, sails, and signals are lioisjed or lowered; as tha 
seating as an object what is only a subjeotivo process. *>paail halyard t, ngnal halyard a , Ac. 

As regards illusions, they are often gnring to inexpe- Hart, kdm (Du. knmmen), a term applied in Gom- 
nenced judgment, or may also proceed from a defective merce to the thigh of a hog or boar, salted and dried, 
state of the organ itself, and may be corrected by so as to preserve it in a state having an agreeable 
observation. Hallucinations, on the other hand, do flavour. In England, the best hams are made in 
not depend upon the judgment, but arc somatico- Yorkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Cumberland; 
physical abnormities, which are not influenced by and m Scotland, Dumfries and Galloway are the coon- 
experience. They sometimes affect only one, some> tioa most famous for hams. Those of Ireland arg corn- 
times several, ana even all of tho sensos. Hallucina* parativdy coarse, and without flavour. On the oonti- 
tions of tho sight are perhaps tho most frequent, and nent, the hatns which are held in the highest esteem 
are commonly visions of eparks, flames, luminous are those of Westphalia and Portugal. The ordinery 
spectres, terrific phantoms, Ac. Hallucinations of uethod of curing Hams in tho most celebrated district! 
hearing are also very common,—humming or ringing in s to rnb them with bay or other salt; then to leave 
the ear, the sound of voices, Ac. Hallucinations ol hem on a atone bench, in order that the brine may 
smell are much more rare; but hysterical persons often ‘ischsrgo itself. This robbing process is reptated in 
smell objects which are not present; such as sulphur, few days; about half an ounce of saltpetre (nitrate 
mask, violets, Ac. Hallucinations of taste wholly >f potash) being added to each ham. After remaining 
resemble those of smell; and hallucinations of touch si the bench, or in the saUing-tub, for another week or 
are also rare. In illusions we have chiefly to consider », they are generally hung up to dry in the sides of 
the external oeessiou and the mental condition of the large open chimneys. In some cases they art exposed 
individual; In hallucinations, 1 he organic and physical l o the smoke of wood, peat, eoal, and other varieties 
condition. The illusion in often in the object, and is >f fuel; while in other cases they are oarefally pro- 
frequently produced by emotions, heated lancy, pas- ected from the smoke. When not sold sooner, (hay 
siun, Ac. The hallucination has always a subjective re kept in their drying situations till the commenee- 
ground; either the receptive organ suffers, or the aenfc of the warm weather, when they are packed np 
leading nerve, or tho reacting cerebral centre, chiefly n casks with straw, or the erode of oatmeal) and con¬ 
front pressure of blood, cramp, Ac. The courso and igned for sale. In the process of drying, hams lose 
termination of these states of mind, which are only boat twenty per cent, or their weight. In Damfriee- 
•rmptomatic, issue, after longer or shorter duration, hire, the pickle for hams is sometimes made with one 
either in health, from undeceiving the patient, or. if >alf ale, whioh renders the hams shorter, and adds 
this does not happen, in a fixed idea,—in insanity. 1 reatly to the richness of their flavour. The Imports 
The hallucinations of sight and hearing, on account of >f bacon and hams into this country amount to nearly 
the psyehioal dignity of their organs, are especially' 0,000 owt. a year. (See Baoov.) 
of a ratal import .—Btf, Feuchtersleben'a Medical Havamxlidaoia, kdm-ma-me-U-dai'-te-e (Qr.kmma • 
JPayehologff. i eloe) , theWitob-basel fam. f anat. ord. of Dicotyledon", 

Halo, hai'-lo (Or. kaloc , a circle), the name given ab-dass consisting of small trees and shrubs, 

to a luminous oirole that occasionally surrounde the avmg the following charactersLeaves alternate,with 
sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars. It is sometimes lecidnims stipules. Flowers perfect or unisexual; 
white, and sometimes faintly tinged with colours like .alyx superior, 4- or 6-lobed; petals 4 or 6, with an 
the rainbow. Host commonly but one ring only is seen moricated aestivation, or altogether wanting; stamens 
encircling the heavenly body, but at times the halo I, half of them sterile, and placed opposite to the 
assumes the form of several ooncentrio rings of light, petals, and half fertile, and alternate with them; 
The halos seen about the moon, the planet Jupiter,* »there 3-eelled, introrse ; ovary inferior, 2-oeued; 
and tha fixed star Sirius, generally have an apparent tylee S. Fruit capsular, S-valvea, with a Ittulundal 
diameter from three to five degrees: but when these lehieeenoe j seeds pendulous and albnmiaow. These 
phenomena appear round the son, they often have a fiesta are natives of North America, China, Japan, tha 
diameter of bO degrees, and the diameters of halos lentrel parte of Asia, Madagascar, and. South Africa, 
round the moon have bean frequently known to reach ~Tanam*Ue vtr gM ea produces oily adible seeds; Its 
this extent. This appearance around the heavenly bark end leaves poeaooi astringent properties. J MW > 
bodies is said to be very frequent in Russia and North ..a Ckampioni, a Chinese pint of this order, has 
America. Artificial halos may ba produced by placing .my showy flowers. It has recently flowered for the 
alighted candle in the midst of steam in odd w ia th s r. 



thus 
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Hajsssuoxbit, kaimf - miV-en (Ang .-Sex.), in 8eota diet. The frietional-aotion bemmer om be worked by 
Xew, It e prenaditeted ■— ni t, aggrarated by being any oontiaooaelj revolting power-theft, end een bo 
committed in the dwelling-house of the pcrton as- mede to hammer 160 blows per mleate with e 
■suited, to whloh he hed fled for safetoor to which the t«t heavy hammer-head. Cotton'* eir tilt-hammer, 
assaulter hed gone for the purpose ofoommitting the end Waterhouse’s compret*ed-eir forge-hammer for 
offence. An assault oo m m f tted on e Hidden qnenrel light work, in e tmlth'a ahop ( ere elto xuefol varieties; 
Within the bouse is not of this netnre. Neither is ii end there ere meny more. The powerful meehine 
bemesucken to strike e men in his pleoe of business, celled the ateem-hemmer wet originally invented by 
or in en inn, or in the house of e friend, where he Hr. Nasmyth, in 1812 . (See Nasmyth Hakxib.) 
Is temporarily residing. It is regarded as e eapltal Steam-hammers, since that time, have received many 
offence, end nenoe is not bailable. The distinction is minor improvements in their construction. In somo 
not known in the lew of England. oases the nemmer-blook is a sort of plunger, working 

Hunuoruv Btstim, kdm-U-to'-ne-in, is the in the cylinder, instead of a heavy meat suspended 
given to a system of teaching languages, after Hr. from the piston-rod; in some the hammer, piston-rod, 
James Hamuton (1708—1831), an English merchant, and piston, are all oast in sons pieoe, while others are 
who afterwards took to teaohing languages. His sva- so oontrived as to inoresse the spaoe through which the 
tamia simply this,—to have some simple book in the hammer falls to the anvil. A olass of cheaper and 
language about to ba learned, usually the gospel of St, simpler steam-hammers is also mads for certain pur- 
John, with an interlinear translation, so literal aa to poses, either in iron-forging, boiler-riveting, or ore- 
show at onoe the number and case of the noun, as well crushing. Some of the hammers now in use are of 
ai the mood, tense, and parson of the verb. Each great weight. At the Bowling Iron-works, near 
word has nnder it its ezaot English equivalent, and in Bradford, there Is a steam-hammer of 6 tons ifeight. 
Its primary signification. There is thus no attempt to Messrs. Morrison, of Newcastle, constructed a steam- 
produce a translation, properly so called, to give thr hammer for the Knssian government, of wbioh the 
meaning of a passage as nearly as possible to th< weight of the piston, and piston alone, was 5 tons. At 
original, but only to giva the correct rendering of each New York, there is a steam-hammer of 7i tone. It 
•neparate word by itself. The syatem is by no meane seems probable, from the magnitude of the works 
without ita value to the beginneiOand is a vast improve- undertaken in iron manufacture at the present day, 
meat upon the old aystem of setting the pnpil to leafti that still larger and more powerful hammers will be 
no and of grammar rules before he was oalled upon to constructed. (Set Sxbam-Hammbbb.) 
make any practical application of them. The Hsmil- Hammock, Urn'-mock (Sp. kamaea). a term applied 

tonian system has the advantage of bringing the pnpil to the article which, euspended from the deok, supplies 
at onoe to a practical aoqftalntsnco with the roles and the place of a bed to the sailor. It consists or an 
idioms of the language ; by whloh means hia attention oblong piece of strongly-woven hempen doth, about 
•ia awakened and kept up, while, at the same time, be Is seven feet long agd three broad, to each end of which 
acquiring a knowledge of words in the best possible are attaohed several small oords, meeting in a ring, to 
manner, Dy having the foreign word, with its English which they are united; from etch ring a lanyard, or 
equivalent, presented through the eye to the mind, small rope-line, suspends the " hammock " to tne aleets 
together, or at the same instant. It is to be remem- or battens, fastened on the inner surfeoe of the upper 


bared, however, that this method is not to supersede 
the lemming of rules, but ought to be earned on along 


deok. 
and 


c. The elects are generally about nine feet spurt ; 
„ „ inside the hammock are placed a pillow, a mattress, 

with them; and also that it ii to be regarded only as and a pair of blankets. In ships of war, during tho 
aa initiatory process, to be east aside after some pro- day, the bammooks of the crew are plaoedT in the net- 
greee has been made in the language. tinge along the upper edge of the bnlwarka of the 

Hammbb, kim'-mer (Sax. humtr, Dan. kamner), a mam deok. The term hammock is likewise applied to 
term applied to the well-known tool used by mechanics, a small mound, or protuberance of ice projecting above 
which consists of an iron head fired orosswise upon a the frosen surface of a “ floe,** on aeoount, no doubt, of 
handle. The hammer*, however, employed in the the appearance of these mounds resembling theveri- 
nseful arts vary greatly in form, and the weights of table article. 

individual examples may be estimated from several Hamptov Court CovraaairoJ, kimp'Aon, was a 
tons to tho fraction of an ounce. The hammers used conference summoned by James I., soon after hie 
by blacksmiths are of several kinds. Amongst others, accession to the throne or England, to meet at Haxnp- 
arethe about-sledge, whloh ie the largest or all, and is ton Court, with a view to the settlement of religious 
held by both hands at the farthest end of the handle, differences, more particularly between the Epieoo- 
and bring swung at arm’s length above the head, is pslians and the Puntaos (January, 1000). 
made to fall heavily upon the work. The up-hand Havana Ovrxos, tne name of an office 

■ledge is not so large, but is need with both hands, and belonging to the oommon law jurisdiction of the court 
seldom raised above the heed. The hand-hammer is of Chancery. It is so oalled because all writs relating 
the smallest, and may ba need with one hand at the to the business of the subject, end their returns, were 
anvil. The class of hammers oalled riveting hammers in early times kept in a hamper (Let. in hanaperlo), 
have the handle fixed to them by passing it through a and the others, rusting to matters in which the crown 
hole in the head, where it la made to fit or be wedged was directly or indirectly concerned, were kept in a 

M the face is formed of steel, as wall as the rivet- mall sack or bag; ana henoe the Petty-beg Office, 
, and welded to the iron. These hammer* are mother office of the oommon law court in Ohanoery. 
used by carpenters, smiths, engineers, and numerous Ha vcoivxa, hin-kor'-ne-d. in Bot., a gen. of the net. 

artisans, varying in rise and form according to the ird. Apoepnacem. The epeeiee S.tpeeioeo, a native of 
pnrpoee for which they ere required. A variety of Brasil, bears a very delirious fruit, 
hammers having two claws, called claw-hammers, are Havx>, kind (Gar. hand. Let. smmus), in Anat., is 
mnoh used by carpenters and other mechanics, aa the •’* 
riaw, together with the handle, forms a powerful lever 

for drawing out nails, Ac. The largest hammers are —-..._, — --- _ 

those used In the manufacture of Iron, In this form embodied in the hand, ie the most wonderfal of the- 
they are not mere tools, but maohines moved by steam eensee. The organs or the other senaee arepaaeive j 
or soma other power. There era many varieties, the organ of touoh alone !• active." "The hand 
Bromine's forge-hammer, which ia used for heavy oast- selecfta what it shall touoh, and touches what it p lan e ts , 
lags, aa well as for •edgw-tools, hpivee, Alee, fto* may It puts away from it the things which it hates, and 
be moved either by baud, mta, or steam-power. A beckons towards it the thing* which It desires." 
heavy hammer-head with a guide-rod, oonec, and ver- 'Moreover, the hand cares not only for its own w 
tioal spring, eooompHth' the work by means of a tat when the ottar organs of the c a n s e e an rent 
driving-shaft made to f6talo$y auy sonree of power, nariees, takes thrir duties upon it." "The blind 
Ia Hatton's power-hammer, to* weight is raM by a reads with his hand, the dumb man speaks with itj 
■trap or chant. attached to a dram or policy on an It plucks the flower for tho nostril, and supplies tho 
•idsi when the bjow is etruskf the jnomentum is made tongue with objeets of taste. Not too* amply doee it 
to assist in raising the hammer again. Tfcic hammer gife expr es sion to the wit, the genius, the wilL the 
foniataosed fa beatioc iron and iparibetwm pairs of j power of man. Tatasvsrafatonaaditwfll fight, a 
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MJ> MmitfaB, 
to give evidence: but «n 


actfbg M om mighty man, bm *x*e*t*& ita will.**— 

Tbe hfmd la that which 
distingnishesinaa in thedaes of mammals, ha befog 
the only animal poaaaaaad of two hands (Hmnnnf. 
That which constitutes the hud. property ao caUed.is 
tha powar of opposing tha thumb to tha other fingers, 
so as 4o salsa upon tha moat minute objects. Tha 
haad is composed of a number of small bones, twenty, 
savan ha all, ao arraagad as to aombiaa tha g r ea t es t 
possible dagrea both of strength and flexibility 
These an arranged la thraa divisions , those of tha 
carpus, metacarpus, and phslengae. Tha carpus, 01 
wrist, oompriaaa eight bonea, arranged la two rows, 
four in each; and are tha scaphoid, navicular#, 01 
boat-affapad bone; tha semi-lunar, or halftnooat tha 
ouaaifonn ( or wedge-shaped; tha pisiform,or pea-like - 
tha trapasinm: trapasoid j os magnum, or great bona 
and the anottorm, or hook-shaped. The metaoarpal 
bones are five in number, and constitute the'bones of 
tha palm and back of the hand. Tha phalangeal bona 
are fourteen in number, three foreaoh of the fom 
Angers, and two for the thumb. Hey are named In 
their numerical order from above downward#. from 

the palm of the hand. Tha inferior extremity of thi 
radius and ulna articulate with the scaphoid, semi 
loner, and cuneiform bones of tha flrst row of tha 
oarpns. The articulations between the flrst and 
seoond vows of tha carpal bonea are very remarkable. 
Then articulations are connected by numerous liga¬ 
ments running in various directions, by means of 
which the bonea are kept In their proper positions. 
The second row of oarpal bones articulate with the 
metaoarpel, and form the oarpo-metaoarpal arthral* 
tions. They are oonneoted by dorsal and palmar liga¬ 
ments, stretching from the carpal to the metaoarpal 
bonea. The metaoarpo-phalangeal and inter-phalan¬ 
geal articulations are similarly formed, and are con¬ 
nected by lateral ligaments on each aide, and a strong 
ligament in front. Beside* thee# there are the various 
musdes of the hand, whioh give to it ite several 


HxHfixo, Duawir, nan Quxbtbxid. (0MHimors.) 




particular aooount of the wonderful structure of this 
portion of the human frame, we would reoommend 
Bell's excellent treatise On th* Hand. 

Hin Hum. in Law. is applied to a thief caught 


from time immemorial In atrocious eases, it was Jar- 
marly usual for tha court, in passing sea tease, ho 
direst tha criminal, altar execution, to be hugupoai 
a gibbet in chains nsar tbs place where thef&tweo 
eommitted; also that tha execution taka place on tbe 
bats mri after receiving Us sentence, and that 
Us body be delivered to the surgeons to be dissected. 
These severities were abolished by several statutes 
passed in tha reign of William IV. Formerly, the 
punishment of high t rea son was vary severe. The 
offender was to be drawn to the plaoe of execution; to 
be hanged by the neck, ana then out down alive; his 
entrails taken out and burned before him; then his 
head cut off, and hit body divided into four parte; 
tbe bead and quarters to be at tbs king’s disposal. But 
by 64 Geo. III. o. 140, the sentence bow awarded ie to 
be drawn on a hurdle to the plaoe of execution, end 
there to be hanged until dead; and then afterwards 
the bead to be severed from the body, end the body 
to be divided into four quarters, to be at the king's dis¬ 
posal. "The king may, however, discharge all the pun¬ 
ishment except the beheading. Hanging is applied to 
that kind of death in whioh tbe body h wholly or par¬ 
tially suspended by tbe neck, the constricting toroe 
being the weight of the body itself, while in strangu¬ 
lation it is due to some other cause. In both oases 
death commonly results from asphyxia. If, however, 
the cord be loose, or applied to the upper pert of the 
neck, e small quantity of air may stlU reach tha longs, 
end in snob oases death will arise from epoplaxy, tbs 
cerebral circulation being interrupted by the pressure. 
In many oases death is produced by a mixed condition 
of asphyxia and apoplexy. In the execution of criminals, 
it bss often been observed that death does not always 
ensue within tbe isms period of time; which Is to be 
accounted for from the greeter or lees degree ofoon- 
•triotidn produced by the ligature. In some rare 
oa ses , death has taken place with greet rapidity, owing 
to a displacement of the dentiform p ro cess of thf 
seoond oervioal vertebra, by whioh tbs spinel marrow 
became suddenly compressed. This cause of death, 
however, is extremely rare, and ie only UkaJw toooeur 
In very corpulent subjects, when a long foil it gim to 
the rope, and when much vioUmraieetthf eaumtfan* 
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Hanging Garflena 

not be dmiilated fa tha dead entgeei. Itieake i 
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THE DICTIONARY ON 


Hardness of Mineral! 

divided br any power in natural but. with all oar 
extended knowledge, it if impoeribta to^rmio* with 

ductile, to. Bono metals m tendered hard with 
gnat readiness. TUa ii of inestimable value is the 
manufacture of stoat especially, whioh on bo varied is 
hardness by beating suddenly, oooUng, and than tarn* 
paring. Herdtmm ii often aoccmpeoiM by brittleness t 
but this can casavdllp bo overcome by heating and 
•low cooling | this prooaaa, however, often takea away 
from the hardness. In the production of alloys 
another nseftil p r o per ty ia frequently developed. Cop¬ 
per and tin, neither of whleh ia remarkable for bard¬ 
neaa or rfaatfoity, possess both these qualities whan 
combined} In whleh form they eonetitnte bell-metal. 

HJhnysaeor Miniiii, in Mta^-MincralogisU are 
aeanatomed to divide minerals into tan olasses, acoord- 
tag to their bardneaa. diamond baing at one end of the 
scale and tale at the other. Their hardness ia tested by 
their capability of being feratched, or of scratching 
the minerals, ia ths following table, invented bj Mohr r 
—Tale 1. roek-ealt9. oslo spar 8, floor spar 4, apatite 5. 
adolarla felspar 0. rock oryatal/. topaa 8. corundum 0. 
diamond 10 . 

Hill, katr (Bax. kern, Lat. torn) one of the X# 

_u- m _' -m _1X.J.. t. a. a.J 


Harmonica 


two fimurss. Bometinaea, alao. the fissures extend 
through the bones of the month. The op er ation far 


the elemental* par- hsre-Bp consists in paring off tha edge of ths aaparated 
. brittle. maUeahfe, pafto on Meh side, aadbrinring the two new sorfeoea 
rendered hard with togethsr, eo as to eloae op the flasnre, retaining thaqk 
Imable vain# in tha taibdr plaoea by manna of Hgatnrea. 
llch ean bo varied in Haxxm, ha-ferns' (Arab., tae snored or inviolable). 
iUng v and than tern- ia the name given among Mohammedans to thovr 
•aied by brittleness i apartments which are appro p riated exclusively to the 
me by heating and female members of a femfly. 
nr. often takea away Hanioom. (Bsc Pxaxsolus.) 
roduetion of alloy*. Hailsiaw Cowsono*. (8m Bamsa Mvsmnr.) 
tty developed. Cop- Hablxquiv. har'-fe-hirfs (Itel. •rMUno, Fr. arto- 
emarkabm for hard- gain), is the name of a parsonage who flgnrss largely on 
these saMs whan oar stage in the pantoartaiec, and who has beenborr 
•titnte bell-metal. rowed from the Italian. Tha origin of the parsonage 
u—Mineralogists are and the etymology of the name are matters of dispate. 
»ton olssses. aooord- Probably, however, tha ebaraotof has bean handed 
tag at ona end of tha down from the ancient Ghreek or Roman dramaa. Ric- 
hardness ia tested by oobini conjectures that tha dreaa of the harlequin ia 
ed. or of scratching no other than the Mntumutmi of tha old Roman aisf. 
». invented by Mohr r who had their heada shaved, and were called ptadtaedee. 
nor spar 4, apatite 5, Harlequins and buffoons are also called «aml by the 



bo urauoiuiaw dutwiv) wm 
i hairy tail. In disposition, they 
iimals. and. being possessed of 
irtag. are frightened at the least 
'progression mostly ia by a series 
ht, when alarmed, is rapid in the 
on vegetable food, as the 


applying so strongly Uf the harlequin as to plaoehia 
derivation from thepfaa(p«f<t almost beyond a doubt. 
Tha character o£tha uoieot harlequin waa a mixture 
of oxftravagant buffoonery with great oorporeal agility, 
while his expressions were characterised by impudence, 
drollery, satire, and often indelicacy. His character, 
however, changed about the middle of the 10th cen¬ 
tury. Ho became a simple, ignorant servant, who 
assumes all colours, and la easily indnoed, through fear 
or interest, to ogmmlt all sorts of tricks or knaveries. 
He exoela to extempore sallies, and tries very hard to 
be witty, even at the expense of being malicious. In 


countries whar 


character has 


similar subetanoes. They are very prolific; and were 



II not fer tha multitudes which are annually shot or 
otherwise slaughtered for the London market, they 
would soon overrun the country. Hares form a great 
object for pursuit on tha part of sportsmen j and bant¬ 
ing them with the greyhound is termed '* coursing." 
?8m Bnnovn.) They exist in Europe, America, 
V«u Minor, Syria, and In foot In nearly all countries; 
and of course there are many varieties of their oonfor- 


atatod, to the ancient Britm 

S&tVaers 


tons. At the common hare is 
ed family, it alone has bean 
i of tha present article t but 


Hajucoxxca, hor-mon'-e-hd, a musical instrument 
now seldom or ever need, which derived its origin 
from tha musical glasses. Its sounds are produoed 
from gl asse s blown as nearly hemispherical as possible, 
each having an open neck or socket in the middle. Into 
whioh a perforated oork is fitted. Hear the brim, the 
glass ia about one-tenth of an inoh thick, bat increases 
towards tha neck, whioh is, in the largest, about 
one inch deep and half an inch wide within, the di¬ 
mensions lessening in proportion ns tha glasses dimi¬ 
nish in sise, all excepting tbs smallest, whioh ought not 
to be leas than hair an inoh in length. The largest 
glass ia nine inofaea in diameter and the smallest throe. 
Between these then an twenty-three diflbrent sixes. 
They an distinguished by painting tha apparent parts 
of the glasses on the inside, every semitone white, and 
the other notes of the ootave with the seven prismatic 
odours t so that glasses of the same colour, white ones 
excepted, an always octaves to each other. The 
g is m o s an placed on a round Iron swindle (fixed hcri- 
sontally in the middle of a box, and made to tarn on 
brass grudgeona at eaeh end), one within the other, 
each leaving about an inch of its brim above that of 
tha other. The spindle is tamed by means of a foot- 
heel, and the tones produced by robbing tha exposed 
parts of the gla s s es with tha ends of tha Angers 
damped and nibbed with chalk, to bring out the tone 
more readily. The glasses also should bo oooaakmaljy 
wetted with a sponge and dean water. The production 
of tha aonnd by me an s of tha naked finger ia said to 
have such an effect upon tha nervona system as, in 
some es ses, to have' cau sed Aintingdlte. Many at¬ 
tempts ware mods to play it by keys, bat none have 
■uooeeded, no dead substance having been yet found 
-«-■- — tbf same expression to the sound 
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UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


Hnrmonitee 


Harmony, Pra-natablimhed 


Haimovru, har *mmU * t. tho mb# of a aroto of consonant iatamii. u4 aortat according to the 
enthusiasts foooded toon* Bspp, a native of Wftr stated laws of modulation. Harmony is tha nabtaa* 
tembeiy, bora 1770. rtodtafSoPence ia Ida nail'* Uoe of sounds 

place, he and hia foBowem emlgraled to Ameriea be said to eoaibiaa tha life and aool oftouaku The 
lSa, and wtaMUhed thaqaaltaa ny Pitts burg,... aadanta knew rm Bttieof harmony, and It haa not 
Pennsylraoia, where they, foooded what they termed yet been introduced into the maaip of the Chinese and 
tip Port ApostpUo Church, IWm in a Una of socle other Bastern natiooa. It ia a oomparativerv sooderu 
hrolherho«iri-»T< at . «U ttkgt fa w amop, mi to, ln«atta., Th. Uw. wgri.tb, the .-^SmVSoS 
like timaa for rett and tojoymsnt. They Mbaaqaeati; were at flrat rather arbitrary. (4* Cacao.) Han* 

removed to Ohio, where they founded theooIonT -* • 1 

Economy. Bapp died ia 1847, and waa raeoeeded _ 
head of Urn HerttooHee by one Beoker. Tkeyauinbai 
about 4,000. 

Habmovi me, h e r W et m a (Or.), a nmaleal Inatn 
meat of modem inrention, nearing some affinity tc 
the organ, but, unlike that instrument, made upon i 
principle technically termed the fir— eit r cti ug ret 4, 

whioh waa lone auppoaod to hare been a European __ __ _ __ 

discovery, bnt u now aaoertained to hare bean known that it la a e u coea ri on of muaioal sounds, while har- 
in China long before it waa heard of in Europe. Thi monyia produced by their combination. Every chord, 
free read conaista of a braaa plate containing an obloni whether consonant or dissonant, forma harmony. All 
•lit. having a thin elastic tongue fixed to one end, ii harmony ia music la derived from what la eaued tho 
■non a manner, and ao exactly fitting Into the slit, set aliquot tonaa. If a string bo made to vibrate, the 
completely dose it, but so that it will, upon the prs* sound produced at first appears to be single t but, upon 
sure of tha wind oa tho free mid, pass either inwarat a closer and more oareftu observation, if will be found 
or outwards, without touching the end or aides. It has that the fundamental sound, more especially if It be a 
several advantages over the beating-reed of the organ deep one, ia accompanied by others In the moat perfeot 
In tha first place, its tone ia or a»snore sgreeabli haymony. These accompanying aonnda am exactly 
quality} secondly. it requires no pipe, which la ml those on which the chords in music are formed, and oa 
indispensable addition to the organ) thirdly, it is which the foundation of the whole system of harmony 
much less liable to get out of order; and, fourthly, if ia built.—Some of tha best works on harmony am 


mony may bo divided into timpla *nd c om pound. 
Bimnlo harmony if that la whlah themisnoooooocd 
to the fundamental above aa octave. Compound bar* 
mony is that which to the simple harmony of aa ooftave, 
adda that of another ooftavo. From the union of hac& 
mony and melody mnsfo is formed. Although melody 
may exist without harmony, harmony oanuot exist 
without tha melodious arrangement of each of ite 
several parts. Melody ia dieBnot from harmony, la 


gives aa entirely new property,—vis., the power o 
eepresrioa. Debain, of Fane, waa the first to construct 
I keyed Instrument upon tho free-read principle of i 
really usefol character. Several attempts had been 
made, but all had mom or lem failed, until Debaii 
invented tho harmonium. This instrument ia about 
8 feet high by 8 feet 8 inches broad, ita depth varyini 
according to the numberof stops. The key-board v 
immediately below tho lid, and ita compass extendi 
five octaves, from 0 to G. This now, however, in thi 
best instruments, is virtually converted into seven by 
the more perfeot arrangement of the stops. Tha valves 
am beneath the key-board and on the top of tho wind- 
box. within which are the different rows of meda, thi 
pitch of which is regulated fay their rice, whioh varies 
from half aa inoh to 3| inches in length, whilst the 
quality of the sound is modified by the oreadth of the 
vibrating portion and tho shape or the bole covered by 
the valve. The wind is supplied by means of bellows 
with two feeders, which tho player moves alternately 


. _ . _ mony are 

those by Albrachtsberger, Dr. Marx, and Professor 
Debn. 

Habicoby ov ns Gosms u the nemo given to a 
certain dais of books, which ham for their object tho 
reconciliation of tho narratives given in tho four evan¬ 
gelists, or tho aooounts contained in them digested Into 
one continued narrative. Them am many instances 
of things omitted by some, and given by others, of the 
evangelists; many repetitions, and not a few Signing 
contradictions. In order to show the oonourreuoe or 
agreement of tho several gospels, and to reconcile snoh 
discrepancies, is tho object of these harmonise. By 
this means, each story or discourse is exhibited with 
all its concurrent circumstances; frequent repetitions 
am prevented, and a number of seeming oppositions 
reconciled. The great difficulty in sueh eases arises 
Vim the foot that each of the evangelists bad a distinct 
rad in view in writing his gospel, in the eluoldation of 
rbiob, etriot chronology was not an essential slew sat*, 
.'he gospels am thus not, strictly speaking, systematic 



thinner at that end. Some harmoniums have only one 'alien, who flourished in the latter half of the Sod oetx- 
row of reeds, others four; some also have two rows of 
key*- Lately, a "knee movement*' his been ' 


duoed, by whioh a small degree of oreacendo may bo 
produced on either baas or treble. The manufacture 
of this instrument has greatly increased within the 

m m ^ mm v ^ • m % * . « 


Bxfiibfton for 1888, Messrs. Chappell A Co. exhibited 
a largo harmonium, the great feature of whioh is, that 
it can bo used either as au organ or harmonium, 
having a pair of harmonium treadles, whioh open out 
from the front of tho instrument, eoming over the 
oiwna pedals; these being shut up, and the wind sup¬ 
plied by another person, the instrument may be used 
as nu organ. Messrs. Booeey A Ching also exhibited 
dome of these instruments, the most Important of which 
was their "largo pedal harmonium." 

Habmovt, kar'-no-nr (Or.lsmesh), the agreement 
of two or more united sounds. It may be either, 
natural or orffltrief; tho former consisting of the Har-| 
mouio triad, or oommon chord, and the latter of a 1 
mixture of concords and discords, bearing relation to 
the harmonic triad of the ftindsmonfal note. With 
tho Greeks, tho woH harmony was in nil probability 
limited ih ita signification to that egress his succ essi on 
of sounds which is now osOod air, or melody) while in 
modern music it Is not employed to designate a mere 
s aeocs eiou of unaccompanied sounds, bat a union of 
m elodi st, a s u cc e ssion of combined sounds, composed 
- 81 


>ws of iury. In the next century appeared a similar work by 
intro- Vmmonins; but from that tune for many centuries ao 
my be ther work of tho semokind was published. In modern 
times, however, the number or such works doss not 
Tail short of two hundred; afoot proving at once tho 
liffioulty of tho subjeot and tho interest taken fa sueh 
miters. The best harmonies are those of Calvin, 
ihemnits, Calixtus, Lightfoot, Oradoek, La Clere, 
Bengal, Doddridge, Macknlgbt, Neweome, White, 
~riesbaeh. Thompson, De Watte and Lficke, Chap- 
jun, Lanfc, Carpenter, BeichaL Wiesder, Robinson, 
Oreswell, Da Costs, Stroud, and Mlmpres. The term 
harmony is also need with reference to tho agreement 
rhfoh the Gospel beers to natural teligton and tha 
, orka of Ged in general. 

Habvoitt or m Srasnss.—Many of the ancient 
AUoeophers held that the regular movements of tho 
urious heavenly bodies through space produced a kind 
if harmony, which they called the “harmony of tho 
ipheres." Our great poet has said,— 

• There's not tho smallest orb whioh thou behold’* 
But in his motion liko an angel sings. 


Sim lairing to tbt rmvr zed Chm Mm r 

Habxobt, Fan-ssMUsans, inPhfi.. Is the same 
,lven to a doctrine which pr of sa e i a to roUto tho ocm* 
section that subskts between spiritual and materiel 
ibstanose, and which was introduced by Lcibafts. 
!e holds that God, before ereatiog the aool and body 
















Harp 


should b» amib wkoNNrin of mmmUom lad dator 
urinations would co rre s p on d to t oe — rm otmonmm aii 
which some of these possible bodies would execute, 
How supposing that of such u tool and soohabody 
God should make mas, il b evident that between the 
two •ubataaoaawhleh constitute this man there woulT 
subsist, the most perfeot harmony. Them would ha* 
no commutation, no mutual influence, the one npoi 
tha other i each would act by virtue of ua own nature, 
like two dbekft accurately regulated, which point tc 
the samebtour and minute, although tha spring whiol 
givaa motion to the one b not the spring which give, 
motion to tha other. This harmony Doing established 
the creation of naan, b hence called the pro 

harmony. This doe- 
_ alluded to in philosophical works 
to attempt any refutation of it, ae i. 

eeis, and was probably ro¬ 
ll kwolf more as a SDemmet 
aa a serious dootrine.-~22ff. Hamil- 
on Metapkyiiet, val.i. pp. 303-4. 

. (Sax. hoarpa), a stringed Instrument oi 
music, highly eeteemed by the andante, which may be 
under various forms, to tha remotest ages of 
. y* It was held in higlQveneration amongst the 
Catta, and although it has disappeared from tha High* 
lands of Beotlanu, may still be found amongst the 
Walsh and Irish. In Ireland, its former prevalence 
has led to its adoption aa the national symbol. Then 
is little doubt that it was brought to great perfection 

has been found drawn on build* 
'bile at Thebes, a 
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Hartford Convention 

11 poaribb souls strings), and which, whan tha instrument b hi use, 
(finite variety of are poshed upwards by tha hays till they touch tha 
a bat that there strings, causing a hrfflbat but rather harsh sound, 
lions and deter Tha great fbult in tha harpkobord bits daflebnqr of 
»of movement! any means ef modification in saspaet to piano and 
would assents, forte notes. 


Hukul UrW (Ang.-Nar.), b a species of 
hound employed in hunting the hare. This animal b 
sup p osed to Sa a cross between tha foxhound and the 
beagle, sad b remarkable for its sagacity in tracing, 
ana the boldness with which it pursues lb game. 
Thera are three prominent varieties in tha lamer, 
according to Blaine, in hb“RuralSports;"namely, 
tha old southern hound, the modem harrier, and the 
beagle. Many subordinate divisions, however, accrue, 
ana a arose bread b used for otter-hosting. Tha 
modern harrier in appearance is little more than a 
dwarf foxhound. In choosing a peak of harriers, 
their eta end form sh ould be adapted to the country 
which they are to hunt overs soma sportsmen-appear 
to have a ntnekant for those that are undersiaeo, as tha 
open lands about Dorchester used to be hunted with 
a pack of seventeen couple, none of which ware more 
than seventeen inches in height. Hr. Bookford states 
A at the hounds most Bkaly to show tha beat sport are 
hose produced by a cross between tha lama slow 


advantages, 

HA*aow, kXr*-ro (Ang.-Sax.), an agricultural im- 
dement formed of bars of wood or iron, fastened to¬ 
other transversely, either at right angles to each 
ihtr, or dtaeonaHr. with iron teeth nrofeotiaa down- 


between fourteen and fifteen hundred yean before thi 
Christian era. In Holy Writ we find the harp con¬ 
tinually mentioned, while its invention b ascribed to 
JubaL seventh only in descent from Adam. There arc 
three muds of harps now known,—the Italian harp, the 
Double, or David's harp, and tha Pedal harp. Tha 
first of these is vary imperfect, and seldom or ever 
used. Tha double harp Is a better instrument, of a 


the beat, as their inclination to each 
egulated in such a manner that eaoh 


really useftiL Por its present improved and nearly 
perfect state we are indebted to M. Sebastian Brard, 
of Paris, who patented a harp with seven pedals in 

1HHI At-f_ 1 _! _ _ _f _o _ _ • u A1 V « • 


two nations. This instrument is^uned in the key of C 
fiat, but may, by fixing the pedals in the first groove, 
be at once transposed to that of 0 natural, while, by 


tot 

other may i , w _ 

tooth marks out a separate furrow; in co n sequ en ce of 
wmeh the implement performs its work more effectually 
‘ban it would if the bars were disposed,* m in the old 
ibrow, at right angles to eaoh other. There b also 
m expanding harrow, in which the framework of bars 
is fastened together by loose pins, so that the teeth can 
ba set closer together or farther apart, aa the state of 
die soil may require. The harrow b used la bringing 
land that baa just been ploughed into a proper condi¬ 
tion for the reception of the seed, by breaking the 
riode of earth into smaller fragments, tearing out the 
oote of the weeda or stubble, end pulverising and 
nixing the soO. To eflbot this, end to render the sur¬ 


face tolerably smooth end even, the lend b soiled and 
'uurrowed two or three times with different hamwfo 
• strong heavy harrow being naed to break the farrows 
made by the plough, and lighter harrows, with tha 
teeth sat mors closely together, in the final stages of 


stages of 
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Hat Manufacture 


Hatching 


ductipn of the hot into England U sot exactly knows dronlnr piece of pasteboard. Hie hat prooeaa to 
but it b mentioned by some of the earty chronielei which it ia subjected h that of brushing and Ironing 
and historians. In the ^reign of Qoeen BHaabetl the ftar until au the fibres lie in the aome direction x 
Stubbs Urns write* of the hah of the period t—' 14 Bom* niter which it in lined, and the edge of the brim bound, 
times," cay* he, " they use them sharp* on theerowne, Veit hate, ow" wideawakes.” whether soft or stiff, are 
peaking np like the spears or shafts of a steeple, made obiefly of wool, and a similar process is gone 
standing a quarter of a yards above the crowns of the through in their maanhetare, in which machinery and 
heed. Some others are flat and hroade on theerowne moulds are sometimee employed. In the manufacture 


like the battlements of a hones. Another sorts hav< 
round orownes, sometimes with one land of bam 
sometimes with another: now black, now white; no' 
russet, now red; now green, now yellow; now this, 
now thati never oontent with one colour or fashior 
two days to an end.” 


mployi 

of silk hats, the plash which forms ths external cover-, 
f ~g is sewn together, and drawn over the stiffened 
my, which is made of coarse canvas, chip, home-hair, 
thin sheets of cork, and a variety of substances. 

. ...... ... w „„ .. Before the plash is put on. the body is oovered with 

Samuel Pepys, in his Diary varnish, which melts on the application of a heated 
d a t ed June 87th, 1660. states,•• This day Mr. Holdsi iron, and causes the silk Severing to adhere closely to 
sent me a beaver, whtoh cost mo £4.6#.” About Uu the foundation. The edgee of the plush thst coven 
beginning of ths 18th century, tbs crowns of bat the sides of the hat ara not sawn together, hut fastened 
wire mostly round, and bid very broad brims, mud to the body with the varnish, the nap being carefully 
r es em bling ths Quaker bats whion are still in nss. li brought over ths lino in whioh ths edges are joined, 
1704, the regular three-oocked hat came into use, am in order to hide it. In some hats contrivances are 
held the sovereignty of hcefi-ooverings until about 1760, introduced, both in the crown and brim, for the pur- 
when a flat-topped, foil-brimmed but usurped its pises, pose of securing ventilation, ns the want of free ©ircn- 
About thirty-five yean later, the cylindrical hat, no<~ Iation of the air in the interior of the hat, when placed 
in general nss, came in vogue, and at the beginmu E on the head, is said to injure the roots or ths hair and 
of tbs 10th century was generally adopted, to the ex. came baldness. In thp mint hat, the side* are made 
tinotion of the oocked hat. The only ceremonial oi of merino, or some similar material, and the crown 
professional hat now in use is that adopted by bishop and brim, which are stiff, as in an ordinary hat, are 
and other dignitaries of the English church; and tlifp i connected by a set of springs, so that the hat can be 
a round hat mads of beaver, with a very broad bnu flattened or expanded at pleasure. Nothing can be 
looped np at the sides and back, so as to neaembli said in favour or the shape of the haft that custom oom- 
•lightly a shovel in appearance; whence it is termed. pels the majority of Englishmen to wear in pnblio; it 
"shovel bat.” Hate for men are mostly constructs is far from becoming in appearance, and most un- 
of the tat of the beaver, but are also made of felt, comfortable when worn for any length of time, on 
■traw, and grass, although those of the latter material! account of the pressure thst it exerts on the forehead, 
come under the denomination of «• tourist” hats The only way in which somo slight alleviation of the 
Those for women are made of braid, cloth, straw, and discomfort occasioned by wearing snob a covering for 
grass, and many other tkney materials. The mode in the heed can be obtained, is by bolding tho interior of 
which hats are constructed, and the various processes the hat towards the ilro until the stiffening varnish is 
they go through, will be found given under the articl melted to n certain extent, and the body softened. It 
Hit Hakuvactubx (mi next art.). lhould then bo pressed firmly on the head, and allowed 

Hat Manutactubb. —The principal materials ol :o remain there nntil the varnish has again grown cold, 
which hats are manufactured are—fur, wool, silk, jv which its shape is brought moro in accordance with 
and straw, ilata made of silk plush, drawn ovei be formation or tho skull of the wearer, and tbs hat is 
a ooarse stiffened textile fabrio as a foundation, -endered a little moro bearable than it was before the 
•re those that are most generally need m the preseul iperation that has been mentioned, 
day. with hate of felted wool ana fur, without any nap, Hat-woitby, or Fbihasb, is a small doty paid to 
that aro either soft and yielding, or brought into the .ho captain and manners of a vessel, over and above 
usual hat shape by being blookeu and stiffened with a .be freight, for their oare and trouble. The amount is 
composition prepared for the purpose. Straw hats regulated by the oustom of each particular place, 
are made of lengths of straw-plait sewn together in the Hatcjubo, kUtihf-ing (Ger. kecktn , to hatch), the 

desired shape. Bats with a nap composed of the fur inenbation or lying down of an animal upon her own or 
of tho beaver are now but little worn; as the silk hat, mother's eggs, and so communicating to them heat, 
although of the same objectionable shape, and exerting 3y this means she maintains them at her own tempo- 
even greater pressure on the forehead, is ehsspor ana store, a condition essential to thoir development, 
far neater in appearance. The body of the beaver hat 'he development of the foetus takes place in many ani¬ 
ls formed of lamb's-wool and rabbit’s for, that ore first isle after the exclusion of the egg, end while it is kept 
bowed or mixed together, and then felted by damping in oxternal contact with the parent'a body, as in the 
the materials end working them together with the mse of the orab and lobster tribes, beneath the candsl 
hands. By these means the fur and wool are blended dates; or agglutinated to the surface of the abdomen, 
together m a thick dose man resembling n conical j in certain species of pipe-fish; or concealed in outs- 
— —-* - -*- i marsupial cavities, se in oUi 


cap. This Is reduced in site, and thickened by work- icons 

• ia lit . l. r s . L _•*_r a ■ ... -» 


other speeies of fthe 
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Iation being oontinoea nntil the materials have united 
together as olosely as they ponibly can, and the felt 
wiu admit of no farther contraction in sue. After this 
the body Is stiffened with a composition made of 
resinous substances, and than submitted to ths motion 
of beat, that the felt may be thoroughly penetrated 
end charged with the varnish that has been applied to 
it. To form the glossy asp of the hat, a little beaver 
ftar, whioh has bean shorn from the akin by a machine, 
is partially fid ted together and spread over fthe surface 
of the body, thf two substances being united by the felt¬ 


ing process, wmeb ceuet the ends of the beaver Air to 
enter and adhere to the four lotion of Air and laub's- 


wooL Some beaver far is also felted round the edge of 
the interior of the cone, in order to form the under 


rarmth. True hatching, or inoubetion, only takes place 
mongthe oviparous warm-blooded animals; namely, 
Irds. A duo degree of warmth is absolutely necessary 
i hatching. The mean temperature required is 100° 
'ahr.; it may tary from 85° to 106°, and towards the 
lose of the prooeaa may be suspended for one or two 
lours, or even for a longer period, aoeording to the 
imount of extraneous beat whioh the exposed eggs 
’sceive. The power which birds possess of oomm uni¬ 
ting the proper amount of heat to their eggs depends 
ipon a peculiar plexus of vessels distributed over the 
:in of the abdomen, which in most birds Is connected 
ith e derivation of blood from the internal organs of 
mention. The uncontrollable propensity which birds 

the vascular, hot, end 


___ _ wo to incubate arises from__ ___ 

pert of the brim. The £eft is then fashioned into shape msitive condition of the abdomen. The eggs of the 

by the bend, on a wooden block; after which the nap ird present several peculiarities in relation to the eh> 

is combed, and the flbree ere cm to a uniform length, imstances under whioh the foetus is to be developed. 
After the hat has been boQed (hr sometime in a dye of j their oval form they present a large surface to the 
od, sulphate of iron. geU-flhte, end water, it is . mice of beet, whilo the hard calcareous nature and 
i end the crown stiraed by the insertion of • arched form of tho shell preserve them from injury 
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Hatohment 


Hawkers 


from the incumbent pressure of tbe permit bird. The Hawizmoh. ( 8 t $ Q bosbbak.) 

0 hen is also porous, which assists the heat and air to Haws, hawk (8a*. Wbe), * term applied in Ora. 

pass into the egg, and the germ is surrounded bj a * “■* «--*-*■-».• y 4 “ - “ -* 

sufficient store of nntritire matter. This matter is of 

two kinds,—the internal part, called the yolk, and the ___ _ _ 

external, called the white or albumen, which entirely the length of their tail. The fourth quill-feather is the 
disappears during the process of hatching. The germ longest, the first, seooud. and third gradually closed- 
is situated at the superficies of the yolk, beneath the ing each other in length. The beak is short, and 
.membrane, in the circular opaque whiU£spot usually hooked from the bases and the upper mandible, 
called “ the tread.** The period of incubation is gene- though not furnished with dlatinet teeth. b>t the true 


dinars in various species. Many birds show wonderful usual among these tnbes. Hawks are generally natives 
Instinct in the manner in which they prepare their, of cold climates; they skim the ground with a low and 
nests, not only for the process of hatching their rapid flight, sometimes seising their prey upon the 
young, bat also for their protection and warmth after wing, and sometimes swoopingupon it from shore. The 
being hatched. The practice of artificial hatching common sparrow-hawk may be taken as a type of the 
was wall known in snoient Egypt and China. At the family. It la to be found in nearly evciy part of 
present day artificial hatching by means of ovens, Europe, and its 
atoves, or steam, is greatly used iq the former range extends 
country, It has been calculated that nearly 03,000,000 from Russia to 
chickens are annually hatched in the ovens of Egypt, the Cape of 
The French philosophers have bestowed considerable i Good Hope: it 
attention upon artificial hatching, end one of the best is also to be 
results of their labours was the Bccaleobion, or egg- found in Japan, 
batching machine, exhibited in Condon some yean ago. Great Bri- 

Hatchmxnt. (See Achibvxmhht.) . it has the 

Haxohway, or Hatch, MfrV-way* (Ang.-Sax.).— reputation of 
Hatches are oblong or square openings in tho decks of being the most 
a ship, forming the communications between one deck destructive of 
and another. There are usqslly threo; vis., the main all the native 
hatchway, situated just before the mainmast, which is rapacious birds, 
the largest; the fore hatchway, situated a little abaft It is generally 
the foremast; and the after hstohwsy, plsoed between to be found m 
the main and mizen masts. The fore uH after hatches. wooded neigh¬ 
being need principally for communication, are fitted bourhoods, and 
with ladders.. In merchant vessels there are frequently preys upon par- 
other hatohways. When not in use, the hatchways are triages,pigeons, 
covered with wooden gratings, and during stormy do., ana is the 
weather with tarpauhng, to prevent the water getting terror of the 
below. poultry • yard. 

Harz Shbbtt, or Harz Huhatuit, hat’-te • Mer '- tf , The femal e 
hoo-ma'-yoon (Turkish, exalted, or august writing), is sparrow - hawk Dra*aow-«Aw*. 

the name given by the Turks to every rescript ol tho is nearly fifteen inches in length, and the male about 


poultry • yard. 
The female 



sparrow - hawk sfamow-haw*. 

is nearly fifteen inches in length, and the male about 


the name given by the Turks to every rescript of 


saltan. It is in tho Turkish language, and written in three inches shorter. Their nestis built in high rooks, 
the Arabian court-hand,—DivAm. Above the text, as a lolly ruins, or hollow trees; bnt their eggs are fre- 
sign of its authenticity, stands tho ornamental name- quently laid in the desertod nests of crows or other 

ii_• i. .an . . _ _a _ . . a __a r i. m _ * e . n.a»_a __ a mi_ 


flourish of the sultan, commonly black, sometimes red. birds. In former times this bird was used in fkloonry, 
and in some esses golden. This flourish is called and was considered the best hawk for landrails. In 
Tuara, or ffinckaniaherrf, %. 0 . exalted sign, and the ancient times it wss held in high estimation by tho 
official who superset ibes it is called Ruchandiehi , i. 0 . Egyptians, amongst whom it wss an emblem of Osiris; 
signer. The moat celebrated hatti sherif of recent the Greeks consecrated it to Apollo* The goshawk is 
times is that of Gullinna /Nov. 3.1839), guaranteeing a larger species than the sparrow-hawk, and is also 
life and property to all subjects of the empire, without found in msny countries. (St 0 Goshawk.) There 
distinction of oreedo. This was confirmed by a new are many other apecies of hawks, such as the AeeipUar 
hatti shenf (Feb. 18,1850), proclaiming equality of all dukhunleneit, found in tbe Deooan; others, snob as the 


times is that of Gullinna /Nov. 3.1839), guaranteeing a larger speoies than the sparrow-hawk, and Is also 
life and property to all subjects of the empire, without found in msny oountries. (St§ Goshawk.) There 
distinction of oreedo. This was confirmed by a new are many other species of hawks, such as the AeeipiUr 
hatti shenf (Feb. 18,1850), proclaiming eauslity of all dukkunleneit , found in the Deooan; others, suck as the 
creeds and nationalities, making non-Mohammedans Herpethetoru cackinnam, found in America. In South 


admissible to public office, and permitting foreigners America there are several varieties, and a collared 
to hold landed property. A hatti shenf is irrevocable, sparrow-hawk which possesses all the destructiveness 
Hautboy, or Obos. o'-bou (Fr.), a musical wind and courage of its European ally, is found in Tasmania, 
instrument of the reed land, which at a very early In Africa, a sparrow-hawk (Nliui music**) has been 
date took its place as one of tho essential instrn- observed, whion is oommonly called tbe obanting fal- 
menta of the orchestra. It consists of a tube, mode of eon. It is the onljr rsptonoos bird gifted with tbe 
box, ebony, or cocoa-wood, about twenty-one inches power of song; but its notes can hardly be celled bar- 
long, narrow at the top bnt gradnally widening towards monious or musical; its voice is simply a little dearer 
tbe lower end or bell, and divided into three pieces or than usual; but it seems to have a nigh notion of its 
joints. In the upper and middle ends are holes, by ownpow 


the lower end or bell, and divided into three pieces or than usual; hut it seems to have a nfgl 
joints. In the upper and middle ends are holes, by own powers; for it will sit for half a day, parched on a 
stopping or opening which with the fingers the natural tall tree, uttering its unceasing cry. 
soale is formed, the intermediate semitones being pro- Hawkbbs, Pbdlabb, and Pbtty Chaphbit, hawV-m 

duced by means of tho keys, of whioh some hautboys (Ang.-Sax.), aro persons travelling from townto town, 
haye bnt two, while others have fifteen, and sometimes sailing f~:_: and merchandise. Act 50C 
more t they are seldom made now with less than fifteen repeal*- the previous acts on this tubje 
keys. Its range of available notea extends from B to tho duties of hawkers and pedlars unde 
Gin sit. The tone of the hautboy is rioh and sweet, ment of the commissioners of hackney 
and is particularly adapted to piano and dole* passages, imposed a duty of £4 per annum 01 
This term is also given by organ-builders to a reed stop, trading person going from town to 


dom made now with less than fifteen reposleu the previous acts on this subject, and plaoed 
r available notea extends from B to tho duties or hawkers and pedlars underlie manage- 
te of the hautboy is rioh and sweet, ment of the commissioners of hackney ooaobes. It 
adapted to piano and dole* passages, imposed a duty of £4 per annum on every sueh 
venhy organ-builders to a reed stop, trading person going from town to town, or to 


Hathh. (fwlAiaocx] 

Hatbbsaok, Adv'-sr-f&b (Fr. kavreeac), is a strong 
bag, mafia of some eoeree material, used for oanyiag 
provisions on the march. 


other men's houses, and travelling either on foot or 
with horse, Ac.; end the sum of £4 yearly addi- 


Havzlsab, ASe-B-dor'ia the highest rank to whioh with. Before obtaining license, they are required to 
a non-commissioned offioer can ascend in the active produce a certificate, signed by acme clergyman, or bf 
regiments of India and Ceylon; and eonaeqnently the two respeotable inhabitants, attesting that they are of 
rank is somewhat analogous to that of a sergeant- good obarapter and reputation. Every-snob person if 
mqjor in the English army. required to have lsglbly written, painted, or printed la 
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luge Borneo capitals, oo every peck, box, trank, carl 
waggon, Ac., and likewise upon every handbill or ad 
vertisement which be may give oot, the words “ licensee 
hawker/* A licensed hawker is not allowed to open i 
loom or shop, and expose for tale any goods or mer¬ 
chandise by retail, in any town or parish where he if 
not a householder, or which is not his usual place o: 
abode, in order to tell, by himself, or by any auctioneer, 
to., by outcry, as in a sale by anction, or other mod- 
whereby the nest or highest bidder is, or shall bt 
deemed to be, the purchaser. A licensed hawker, 
however, selling in such premises by retail, does noi 
offend against this clause, whieh only applies ♦< 
selling by outcry, to., or by some mode of sal¬ 
at anction. ▲ licensed auctioneer, going from town 
to town, and sending goods by public waggous 
and selling the some on commission by retail 01 
by auotion, at the different towns, is a trading per¬ 
son within the meaning of thn nt t, and must take 
out a hawker's license. The net does not extend t« 
hinder any person from selling any goods in any publu 
market, mart* or fair, nor to prohibit any person 01 
persons from selling any printed papers licensed by 
authority, or any fish, mnt, or victuals; nor the real 
workers or makers of any goods, wares, or manufac¬ 
tures of Great Britain, or their children, apprentices, 
or known agents or servants, usually residing with suet 
real workers or makers only, from carrying abronc 
and oxnosing to sale, and selling by retail or otherwise, 
any or ssia goods, wares, or manufactured of then 
own making, in any mart, market, or lair, iu any city, 
borough, or market-town; nor any tinkers, coopers, 
glaciers, Ac., usually trading in mending kettles, tubs, 
to., from going about and carrying with them proper 
materials tor mending the same Act f>2 Geo. Ill 
0 . 108, declares that no wholetalo trader in luce, 
woollen, linen, a silk, or any of tho goods, wares, or. 
manufactures of Great I3i it am, and selling the same 
by wholesale, 1 either by himself or Ins seivnnts or 
agents, shall do doomed a hawker within tho meaning 
of tho aboYO act. Act 1 A 2 Will IV. c. 22, places the 
collection of duties paid by hawkers, Ac, under llir 
care and management of |tlin eommissioneis of stumps 
for the time being. Act 22 A 23 Viet. e. 30, empowois 
justices, in oonvicting for offences under the Hawkers 
Act, to mitigate the penalties there prescribed to not 
less than ono-fourth part over and above the necessary 
costs of proceedings; and no hawker’s license required 
to be taken oat by any worker or maker to sell lus 
goods anywhere, either by himself, child, agent, or 
apprentice. By 23 A 24 Viet. c. 111, hawkers’ licenses, 
granted either in England or Scotland, are good for 
any part of Great Britain; and tho commissioner* of 
inland revenue may remit penalties incurred by unli¬ 
censed hawkers, in whole or in part, although portions 
of those may be payable to other parties than tho 
Crown. By 21 A 25 Viet. c. 21, hawkers having the 
proper excise lioenso are authorised to sell sugar and 
tea: persons exposing goods for sale at private houses 
to be deemed hawkers, with the exceptions already 
specified. Licenses may also he granted by any inland 
revenue officer, on oertifleato by a justice of the peace 
or a police inspector. It is also provided, that a 
hawker, pedlar, or petty chapman, if he shall travel 
on foot without any horse or other beast, and carry 
his goods to and sell them at other men's houses, ana 
sot at any house, shop, room, booth, stall, or other 
place, in any town to which he may travel, may obtain 
a license, for a period not exceeding six months, st £1 j 
exceeding six months, £2. J* he shall travel with an 
ass, mole, or hone not exocoding thirteen hands iu 
height (four inches to the hand), where the license 
ahsll be for a period not exceeding six months, £2; 
exceeding six months. £4. 

H Awxnro, hamk'-ing (Sax. hofoc, a hawk), the art of 
training and flying hawks, in order to take other birds. 
The practice of teaching one bird to fly at and eatoh 
another is frequently called falconry, and is of high 
antiquity. Amongst the Asiatics the sport seems to 
have been practised from the earliest period; and in 
toe time or Ctesias, foxes and bares were hooted in 
India by means of rapaeions birds. It is not certain, 
but very probable, that the ancient Greeks used hawks 
and other birds or prey in hunting and fowling. From 
toe Bast the ait gradually spread over Europe, and, 
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although scarcely known to the Romans in the days 
of Vespasian, was practised with enthusiasm by tne 
ancient Bntons, who maintained a considerable num¬ 
ber of birds for the sport. In after-times, from the 
Heptarchy to the days of Charles II., hawking was a 
favourite amusement of the English. A person of 
rank scarcely stirred out of doors without his hawk on 
his band; and in old paintings and seals this is the 
entenon of nobility. In the Bayeux tapestrv, Harold, 
when sidling out on a most important embassy to 
Normandy, is represented with a bird on his hand and 
a dog under his arm. In olden tunes this diversion 
was the favourite amusement of all ranks of men; and 
while jt was the 
privilege of the 
poor, was the pride 
of tho rich. Tho 
expenses of the 
"port were some¬ 
times very great. 

Sir Thomas M on- 
son, in the reign 
of James I., is said 
to have given 
£1,000 for a cast 
ofhawks. The laws 
with regard to the 
urotection of the 
nrds were also 
very rigorous Ed¬ 
ward ill. made it 
felony to steal a 
Hawk; and to tako 
its eggs was, oven 
m u person's ■own 
ground, punishable 
with imprisonment 
for a year and a 
day, besides a fine 
at the kmg'a plea¬ 
sure. "With these 
slight resti lotions, 
hawking remained 
a l'.ui unite umuse- 
men! in meny England till the reign of Queen 
Eli/ahelh, when the imprisonment was redneed to 
three months; but tho offender had to find ‘•count,* 
“nr his good behaviour for seven year*, or lie iu 
rison till he did so. The sport of hawking was so 
universully popular in Butuin at that period, th.it a 
certain quality of hawk was apportioned to every one, 
according to *lns station in life. Thu* the eagle o: 
vulture wa* given to the emperor, the ger-falcon to 
‘ho king, tho falcon gentle, or tho tercel gentle, to the 
in nee, the rock-falcon to the duke, tho peregrine 
falcon to the carl, the* bastard falcon to the baron, tho 
mere to the knight, the barrier and the lammai et to tho 
‘squire, tho merlin to tho lady, the hobby to the young 
man, the gos-hawk to the yeoman, the tercel to the 
poor man, the sparrow-hawk to the priest, the musket 
to tho holy-water clerk, and the kestrel to the knave or 
servant. The birds most generally used in hawking 
were the peregrine faloon and the ger-falcon. When 
under a year old, hawks were called red hateki, on 
scoount of their plumage being dusky red in colour. 
When over a year old, the hawk was called a haggard. 
Several of the birds employed for the sport in this 
country are still to be found in Scotland and Wales. 
Phe peregrine falcon inhabits the rocks of Cacrnar- 
onshire; and the same species, with the ger-falcon, 
he gcntil, and the gos-hawk, are found in Scotland, 
md the lanner in Inland. In the old time, the Nor¬ 
wegian hawks were held in high esteem in England, 
-nd were not considered unbefitting bribes for the 
king. It is recorded that JeoflVey Fitzpierre gave 
Ting John two good Norway hawks, in order to pro- 
mre for his fiicnd the right of exporting a hundred¬ 
weight of oheese. In some cases hawks were made 
‘die tenures* by which several of the nobility held 
heir estates from the crown. Sir John Stanley and 
ns heirs held a grant of the Isle of Man from Henry 
Y., by paying two falcons to the reigning sovereign 
m toe day or coronation. Although hawking, aa an 
■xeroise, has now cone nearly out of nee, several of 
*io terms employed still hold their place in the lan- 
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piaffe. Every part of a hawk hot ita distinct name, away and stacked on the third day: but if the weather 
1'he legs, fiom the thigh to the foot, are called arms; ha* been damp, they are agaiu spread out, aa pre- 
the toes, the petty singles; the claws, the pounces; the viuusly, until (our days have elapsed from the day the 
wines, the tails. Tho crop is called the gorge ; the gross was cut. The giand object in making hay i* 
upper part of the bill, the bsak, the lower part, the to preserve all tho colour and natural juices of tho 
dap i the yellow wart between the beak and eves, tho grass, Ac., which is done by repeatedly turning it over, 

-er*, and the small holes in it, the wares. The furui* so as never to expose the_ for any length 

lure, the leathers, with bells fastened on the legs, are of time to the influence of the i.; stacking hav. 

called hewtts; the leathern thong by which the hawk is these natural qualities are preserved; and besides,‘n 
hdU is called the leash; and the little straps fasten- slight fermentation is brought on, which renders the 
mg them to the legs, the jesses. A head iMicrin,*, In Jihrci moic t. icier, and dissolves a part of the lisrcn- 
ordor to keep the bird in the dark, is calXI u a chi iiioh nisticr into sugar, which ronders the hav 
and to draw the strings, so that the hood may be in more palatable to horses. * 

readmes* to bo pulled off, i* called untfnhnt/ the hood. Havdots, hai'-bote (Sax ), in Law, is a liberty to 
The lure is a flgure or resemblance of a fowl made of take thorns and other wood to make and repair hedges, 
leather and feathers; and the resting-place when the gates, fences, &c., either by a tennut for lite or year*, 
hawk i* off the falconer’s hand, tho perch. Many of It ta said to include also wood for the making of takes 
the particular action* of the hank are also described nod forks used in the making of hay. 
by dist met terms. When the bird flutters on the hand Uaywaud, hai'-ward (Hux ), is applied to the keeper 
or percli, it i* said to bate, wk A n ng too near, of a common herd of rnttlq.of a town, and pari of 

hawk* iigtit with each other,it n c c 1. 1 r»*. . ■ when whoso duty is to see that they neither break nor 
the joung ones quiver m obed i • •• to il c ewei, it is crop tho hedge* of inclosed grounds. 

IlizfcL. (Sire Cobylus.) 

Hkid. {See Bbiiw, Axatout.) 

Jl£Ai)Ariir,A A (/ ; -f/iik (Sax henfod, head; ace, ache),or 
lain m the heail, is a complaint ot very common ocour- 
* 0006 , and may result fioin so many different causes, 
’mt rt is impossible to lay down many special directions 


called coming. The seizure of its prey by a hawk ia 
called binding; when it pull* off the leathers, it is said 
to plume; when it forsakei tho jfioner game, and Hie* 
at magpies, crows, Ac , il is called check. The fowl 
or game flown at is called tho qnuiry, nnd tlie dead 

body of a fowl killed by the hawk is called tho pelf _ _ ^ _ t ... 

The making of ahawk tame and gentle is called reclaim • .‘gardingyt. There urn few diseases with which it does 
mg. tho bunging ono to endure company, manning ;, nit occur symptomatically, and it is a prominent iymp 
and a hawk well enough trained to set an example to om in all fevers and inflammations, and m many tier- 
a young one is called a makr-hatek. George, earl o vous complaints, it occurs idioptically, either from 
Orford, tried to revue hawking in the latter part o weakness or exhaustion of tho norve-power of tho 
the 18th century; and, m Yen kslure, Cglonrl Thonip brain, or from a disordered state of the digestive 
son bad a huwLing establishment at h later pei md. A: apparatus. Sometimes it is au obtuso pain extending 
a general diversion, however, m tin* country, tin over tho whole head, with d *«*nso of heaviness, with a 
sport has entuely gone out, although now and then general.torpitude of the sensorial {tower, disqualifying 
occasional attempts Ijhvo been made to levive it. It the person for continued mental effort, Tho sight is 
Sir Waller Scott’s novels, there are cf»mo very graphii often dun, the heuring dull, and the memory defective, 
mid mt ere ding description* of tin* national sport / Tin* arises from sonio weakness or exlinnstion of tho 

brain, and is produced by irregular circulation of 
blood in the head, by groat mental exertion, or by 
mlent mental passions. When it arises from an over¬ 
loaded condition of tho blood-vessels of tho brain, 
there is usually a bloated coiiutcuance, full redeye, 
ad a dull inanimate cxpicssion. Cold applications 
situation of the cables befoie 'a ship's stem, when she to the head, Icaehcs to llm temples, or cupping on tha 
is moored with two nnchnis, one on the starboard and >uck of the neck, with spare diet and active aperients, 

irn the pi»prr mean* to bo adopted in this case. 
iVhere it pioceeds from nervous exhaustion ornervoua 
rritubilitv, soothing and strengthening measures aro 
o be adopted, and stimulants to bo as mnch as possi* 
do avoided. Tonics ought to be employed, ana such 
it her means, a* out-door exercise, sea-bathing, Ac., 
as tend to strengthen and mvigorato tho aystem. 


list of the hawks in use at the timo of Charles I. will br 
bin ml m \\ .il Ion's Complete Angler (ere alio The JJooi 
of St Albans , by Julian i Berneia, abbess of Knpwcll 
La Fan con lierie, by Churl cs d'Kspenm; and Latham's 
Falconru). 

II a WhR, hawse (Ang-Sax ), a term applied to the 


the other on the port-bow. When these cable* verg 
fioin OAeh other, tho hawse is said to bo clear, wlici 
cms*ed by the ship’s swinging halt-round, the hnwse i 
s.od to be crourd, another nos* make* wb.it is teimcd 
an tlbotr % and then a too ad-turn • — in both these latt 
dies,tha ship is sanl to have foul house. The proee 
1 v winch the cables are Unengaged from these enlan- 
glemcnts is called clearin'/ hawse. Freshening hawse, Bilious headache, or such aa arise* from a disordered 
means veering out more ruble, m order to render the date of the digestive organs, usually affect* ono side 
tnction o( the fouled cables more evenly distributed >f tho head only, or but a portion of it, most com- 
Athwart hawse means crossing the bows of a ship at nonly over one eye, and increasing to an acute and 
anchor. >ften throbbing pain. It is commonly accompanied 

Hawse-holes, the holes in the bows of a ship with a feeling of sickness, often leading to vomiting, 
through which tho cables pass that are attached to the and producing extremo languor and depression of 
anchors. spirits. This kind of headache seldom lasts more than 

I(a warn, haw'-zer (Ang -Sax ), a large cable, of in- a few hoars at a time, and may generally be removed 
termediato size between tho cable Alia tow-line of tho V y taking a bluo bill at bed-time, with a coloeynth pill, 
Bhip to which it belong* • it i* used tor Tanous pur- >r other aperient, in the morning. In rheumatic 
poses- as warping out of dock, or towing, Ao. icadache, which is commonly canned by exposure to 

JlAWTiroRir. (See Cbategus ) ild, the pain is of a remittent, shifting nature, shoot- 

ITay, Hayuakino, hag (Sax. heg , big), grass cut i>g from point do point, and i* felt most at night, when 
and dried for fodder; gran prepared for preservation. :he patient is warm in bed. (See Kheumatism.) 
Haymaking is the operation of cutting down, drying, If kadmobougit. (See Uoaocan.) . 
and otherwise preparing the forage-grasses and other Health, helfh (Ang.-Sax.), is that condition or tha 
forage plants. When the plants are in full flower, jving body in which all the vital, natural, and animal 
as they are now supposed to contain the maximum functions are performed easily and perfectly, and 
amount of nutritious jnices diffused throughout ihcr u null ended with pain. It consists m a natural and 
system, they are mown down with a scythe. Fine, proper condiiion and proportion in the function and 
dry weather, when the sun prevail j. is generally chosen structures of the severs! parts of which the bo% is 
for the time during which haymaking is to be prose- composed. From physiology we learn that there are 
cuted, and the mown material ia spread out and tossed oertam relations of these funotions and structures to 
over several tunes for the purpose of exposing it to eaoh other, and to external agents, whioh are most 
the son's rays, even on the first day it is out. in the conducive to their well-being and permanency, which 
ovening it is collected iuto small heaps, which are constitute the condition of health. States which are 
again spread ont to dry the noxfc morning, as on tho deviations from the due balanoe between the several 
previous day. If tho weather has been very warm and properties or parts of the animal frame constitute 
ary, and the sun very powerful, these heups ore oarted disease. The most perfect state of health Is generally 
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Heart, Diseases of the 


•onnected with a certain conformation and structure exterior fibres of the heart are longitudinal, the middle 
of the bodily organa, and well marked by certain ex- transverse, and the interior oblique. The contraction 
ternal signs and figurea, a well-proportioned body, of the heart is termed systole; ita dilatation, diastole, 
calm ana regular circulation of the olood, free and Hbabt, Disjiaseb or ran.—The heart, from the im* 
fall respiration, easy digestion, do. There are, how- portent part which it plaja in tho animal economy, i* 
•ver, few persona who can be said to enjoy perfeot subject to vsrious, serious, and often fatal diseases, 
health; and hence, in ordinary language, when we speak Like the other viscera, it is removed from the eye, so 
of health, we imply merely a freedom from aotnal that little knowledge of its condition can be obtained 
disease. In this sense, the standard of health is not by inspection; and hence we must have recourse to 
the same in every individual, that being health in some other means. The ear is tbe principal means of oh. 
which would be disease in another. The healthy pulse taming a knowledge of tho state of the heart, and by 
in adults averages from 70 to 60 per minute, yet there auscultation and percussion (which see), we are enabled 
are tome in whom 00 or 100 is a healthy pulse. Mus- to detect the existence of various diseases. The heart 
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is scarcely any earthly blessing men hold so lightly as tween tho first and seoond sounds is shorter than that 
health, and yet there is none they so deeply deplore between the second and first. They have been com- 
the loss of when deprived of it. In order to preserve pared to the two syllables lupp, dupp. Any manifest 
health, it is necessary 4o be temperate in food, exer- alteration m these sounds is indicative of the exist- 
else, and sleep, and to pay strict attention to bodily enoo of disease. They may bo bigh or lot!} clear or 
cleanliness, abstaining from spirituous liquors and tho dull, muffled, rough, intermittent, he. Murmurs or 
over-indulgence of sensual gratifications. regurgitant sounds may arise irom disease of tho 

Hxalth, Hill or. (Sirs Bill or Hsalts.) valves. The power of distinguishing between the nor- 

Hxaltu, Public. (See Sanitary Sound.) mal and abnormal founds of the heart, and of tbo 

Hbabibo. (See Kau, Diavhibb.) • causes producing the latter, can only be obtained by 

Hbabsay EviDBirCK, Aear / -*ciy*(Ang.-Sax.), in Law, lengthened experience. Diseases of tbe heart are 
is the name given to that kind of evidence in which a usually divided into two classes,—1. functional or ner- 
witness speaks not from his own knowledge but from vous, and 2. structural or organic. Chief among tkn 
what he heard another person say. As a general rule, former are palpitation*, ayueopc, or fainting, and 
suoh evidence is inadmissible in a court of law, as tbe angina pectoris (which see). They are chiefly to Ih> 
person by whom the statement was first made cannot met with in persons of a naturally nervous tempera- 
be sworn, neither can he be cross-examined; and the ment, more especially women suffering from hysteria, 
lull truth or entire moaning of the statement may not or other like complaints, and may be indooed by great 
havo been carried away. But there are some oases in mental exoitement. In such cases, great attention 
which suoh evidonce is received; as in proof of any should bo paid to the general health, and by means of 
general customs, or matters of common tradition or tonics, sea-bathing, and gentle open-air exercise, the 
repute; or an account of what deceased persons have system is to bo strengthened. Violent exertion, and 
said in thoir lifetime. strong mental excitement, are particularly to be avoided., 

Hbakt, a art (Sax. heort f Lat. cor), in Anat., the Among tho principal orgauio diseases to which the 
great central organ of the circulation of tho blood, is a heart is subject, are pcncarddn, carditis, ondocar- 
nollow muscular organ in the form of an irregular ditis, atrophy, hypertrophy, dilatation, and valvular 
cone, and placed obliquely in the lower or front part oi disease. Pciieaiditiv, or in (lamination of tho pe . 
the thorax, inclined most to tho left sido. The base is eardium, may be induced by exposure to damp or cold, 
directed towurils the spine, and corresponds with the or by other causes, which give rise to inflammation in 
fourth and fifth doisnl vertebrae, while the apex other parts. It is chaxaetenzed by great tenderness 
points between tbe cartilages of the fifth and sixth riba over tne region of the heart, amounting, when pressed, 
on the left side. It rests upon the diaphragm, having to sharp cutting pains, which prevent him irom lying 
the lower surface somewhat flattened. It is indosod upon the leifc side. If, as is usually tho case, tho 
in a membranous bsg, called tho pericardium, but pleura is involved, there will bo acute pain on cough- 
loo selr, so as to allow Iree motion. The heart may be ing or drawing a deep breath. Sometiraos tho attack 
isidered as double, the right side being pulmonary, is not so severe, and only a slight para is felt, or onlv 
and serving to tranvmit blood only to the lungs; the a sense of heaviness and oppression. Generally the 
other systemic, forcing the blood into all parts of tho action of tho heart is increased, sometimes so much so 
system. It contains four cavities,—two at the base, as to constitute palpitation. Frequently there is a 
termed auricles, and two at the apex, named ventricles considerable quantity of fluid effused into the cavity of 
The right auricle has four apertures,—one from the the pericardium, which is sometimes extern all v visible 
superior vena cava, by which tho blood is returned by the bulging out over that part. It is a frequent 
front tbe upper portion of the system; one from the attendant oi acute rheumatism (which see). Its mode 
inferior vena cava, returning the blood from the.lower of treatment depends very much upon the particular 
parts of the system; ono from tho coronary vein, by cireumstsncos nr each case. Where tho disease is 
which the blond is returned from the heart itself; and rapid and violent, bleeding may lie of great service; in 
one into tho l iglit ventricle. Tho blood passes from other esses tonics, and in some casos stimulants, aro 
the right auricle into the right ventrielo, the entrance employed. Carditis, or inflammation of the heart 
to whioh Is guarded by a fold of tho lining membrane, itself, sometimes occurs, but it is usually aocompanied 
forming a valve, called tbo tricuspid, irom its present- with inflammation of tbe pericardium: the symptoms 
lug three points. The blood is sent from tne right in both cases are the same, nnd the treatment wifi con- 
yentriole into the pulmonary artery, by means of which sequently bo similar in both. The like remarks also 
it is conveyed to the lungs. The entrance to the pul- apply, m great measure, to endocarditis, or raflamma- 
monary artery is guarded by three semilunar valves, tion of the intenor lining membrane of the heart, 
which prevent tho blood from again flowing book into which is usually accompanied by one or both of the 
tho ventricle. The blood is returned from the lungs above. In this case there is more or less of fever and 
to the heart by the pulmonary veins, which convey it anxiety, and a peculiar sound of the heart is heard 
into the left auricle. From tbis. it is sent into the left upon auscultation. Atrophv, nr a wasting of the heart's 
ventricle, the entrance into which is guarded by tbe substance, arises from a deficiency in the supply of 
or bicuspid valve, consisting of two pieces, of nutritive matter. It is usually accompanied by general 
wllfch the right one is much larger than tne other, emaciation, and will bo pretty sure to terminate in 
The left ventricle has its walls much thicker than the death. When the heart is examined after death, ita 
right, and forcesthe blood into tho aorta, for dietnbn- tissues are found to havo undergone a change, and. 



ofan adult, in having a foramen ovale, through which ing, and the like, ilypertropby, on the other band, is 
the blood passes irom tho right auricle to the left. The the result of an excess of nutrition, the nutritive pro- 
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cess appearing to go on more rapidly than the abaoi 
bent. In this way the heart is often greatly enlarge 
in bulk, and its operations seriously interfered will 
It is usually distinguished into three kinds,—(1) simplt 
when, the walls of the heart, or its divisions, ar 
thickened, without any diminution in the oapacity 
the cavities; (2) eccentric, or aneurivual, when tl 
walls are thickened, and the cavities likewise enlarged 
and,' (3) concentric, when the cavities are diminish* 
m proportion to the thickening of the walls. The firs 
•of these Is the least common, and the sccom 
the most frequent; and any of them may affect 
single canty or the whole heart. From the force 
with which the blood is propelled in such cases 
being greatly increased, the tendency is to produr- 
hemorrhages, aneurism of the aorta, apoplexy, A* 
The pulsations are frequently regular but strong 
sometimes even visibly raising the bedclothes, and tb< 
chest is bulged out over the part. Rest, abstinence, 
and more or less depletion, according to ciroum- 
stances, are the proper means to be employed m sucl 
a case, anu usually, with care and perseverance, th 
symptoms will be much alleviated. Dilatation of th 
heart is where one or more of the cavities aro enlarge* 
in size without the substance of the heart itself betni 
increased. It is sometimes causedty increased nctio 
of the heart, and may be produced ny excessive exai 
tion or strong excitement of any kind; it frequently 
also arises from want of sufficient muscular atrengtl 
in the heart itself, or from some obstruction to th* 
free passage of the blood. It is characterized by wan 
of ugour in the circulation, and by feebleness an* 
inability for exertion in the patient; he will often b 
exhausted by the loss of even a small quantity o 
blood, and may even be carried off durgig a tnflinf 
hemorrhage. Attention to the general health, so ai 
to strengthen the patient end restore the circulation 
while all exciting causes are to bo avoided, are th* 
means to employ in such circumstances. The valve* 
01 the heart are subject to a variety of diseases whic* 
interfere with their proper action * these are araoni 
tho roost easily detected of the organic diseases, oi 
account of the sounds produced by them. The velvet 
frequently become thickened, or even cartilaginous oi 
osseous, so that they do not set freely, or close imper¬ 
fectly, leading to obstruction or regurgitation of blood 
Being connected with the endocardium, or internal 
lining membrane, diseases of the valves often resul 
irora repeated attacks of endocarditis. These obstruc¬ 
tions tend to prodnoo oppressions of the breath, apo- 
Icctio fits, sanguineous and serous congestions,—as 
Hemoptysis, albuminans, dropsy, Ac. The mode of 
treatment in snch cases will depend upon the particular 
symptoms present, otherwise the general mode of 
treatment indicated above, of strengthening the tone 
of the system and equalizing the action of the heart, 
is to be followed.—2?c/‘- Watson’s Lccturee on tho Prac¬ 
tice qf Phytic; Copland’s Dicfionary of Mediant; 
Engluh Encyclopedia —Arts and Sciences. 

UxAXTBVSir, harf-bum (Lat. cardialgia , from Or. 
Irardia , the heart, and algot, pain), m Mod., is an 
uneasy sensation in the stomach, ascending with acid 
Eructations and a burning heat into the throat. Some¬ 
times it is attended with oppression, faintness, nausea, 
and an inclination to vomit, or a plentiful discharge of 
a clear, lympid, flnid-like saliva, commonly termed 
waterbrash. In some coses a gnawing or burning pain 
is felt, chiefly at the cardie, or upper orifice of the 
stomaoh; whence the name is derived. It is usually 
a symptom of dyspepsia, bnt it may also be occasioned 
by other complaints; as worms, inflammation of the 
stomlch or intestines, various diseases of the heart, 
&c. It may also be occasioned by violent emotione of 
the mind. Indigestible foods, as animal fat, oil, bat¬ 
ter, cheese, Ao.. ere very apt to occasion it. The beet 
remedies are alkalies oomoined with mild aperients, 
such as magnesia, or tartrate of soda, and rhubarb. 
The great thing, however, is to restore the healthy 
action of the stomaoh, and to avoid snch substances as 
tend to produce it. (8ee Dtspipsia.) 

HSABf A-MOKBY. (Set FUBAOV.) 

Hbat, heal (Sax. heat, hat), a term applied in ordi¬ 
nary language either to the sensation excited in ns by 
the approximation of a warm body or to the canse of 
that sensation. Heat, as a great natural agent, is uni- 
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versallv dittoed through all matter, and is capable 
or producing various phenomena; such as expansion, 
fusion, vaporisation, and thermo-electric currents. 

*• nothing absolutely known as to the cause of 
heat. The question as to whether it is a su bs tanc e or 
an accident nae been discussed, without result, sinoa 
the times of Bacon. By those who con.ider heat to 
be a material substance, it is called edlonc, and Is sap- 
posed to be a subtle fluid universally diffused, and 
capable of permeating the densest subsUooes. The 
parts of this fluid are also supposed to be mutually 
repulsive, but sttracted by tbe material partioleeof 
bodies: thus accounting for expansion and contraction. 
The other effects of heat are accounted for on princi¬ 
ples analogous to those on whtoh the undnlatory theory 
of light is founded. Those who regard heat as merely 
accidental to matter, consider that the artificial pro¬ 
duction of heat is accompanied by vibratory motions 
in the interior molecules of the heated substances. 
This theory is open to a great objection, for heat is 
propagated through a vsouun* and even if it is sup¬ 
posed that all space is filled with a fluid, in order to 
account for solar heat, the hypothesis loses its sim¬ 
plicity, and is very vague. It is better to observe the 
properties of heat, and from them to measure and 
calculate its effects, than to speculate on its nature; 
and instead cot using the word caloric to conceal our 
tgnonuice, to use the word heat, in order to denote 
that state or condition of a body which excites in oa 
the sonaatism of heat. Every existing substance may 
be looked upon as a source of heat. The most impor¬ 
tant of these is the sun, and its heat, when condensed , 
iy means of a lens, is very intense. Without the benign 
influence of tho sun's heat, all nature would be bound 
in the adamantino chains of cohesion. The conflegro- 
ion of every combustible on the face of tho earth 
vonld not compensate for /wenty-fonr hours' absence 
>f the solar rays. The second source of heat ismechani- 
•al, and consists in the friction or rubbing together of 
lolid substances. In this operation, strong mechanical 
p oreo is opposed to the force of cohesion or adhesion, 
ind heat is generates by the reaction of the two. Two 
lieoes of wood rubbeu rapidly together quiokly be- 
lome hot, end when the force and velocity are great 
mough, combustion ensues. The sparks of the oom- 
non flint and steel are small particles of the metal 
-track off by tbe stone, and burning under tbe influ- 
mce of the heat elicited by the blow. A third soureo 
>f heat is chemical. All cases of common combustion, 
nd all artificial processes for obtaining light and heat, 
re familiar examples of this action. Rut in all casea 
>f this sort, the heat evolved, howover copious and 
otense, is limited, and proportionate to the quantities 
*f the substances reacting upon one another. IIeat ia 
-btained from a fourth source, which ie probably silled 
o the last; nimely, electricity. Another source of 
eat is physiological, and exists in ourselves. Best is 
product of animal bfe, and we can feel it and jndge of 
oy our own sensations ; we can increase it by musev 
ir exertion, and can communicate the sensation of heat 
> others. When referred to our sensations directly, 
owever, heat and cold become merely comparative 
»rms, and depend ppon the temperature of our bodies 
-t the time of experience. Any estimation, therefore, 
f heat by sensation must be very vague. In ill thsse 
anroes of heat, notwithstanding the copious evolution 
4 tbe wonderful agent, there is no loss of material 
distance. Solar heat has been concentrated by a 
lumber of powerful lenses on one scale of a balance of 
dreme eensibiBty; butmo derangement of equilibrium 
isned. As far as experiment can show, Heat must 
.•nseqoently be looked upon as without weight.—an 
nponderable agent. Heat radiates from all bodies in . 
might lines and in all directions; and, like radiant • 
-ght, its intensity decreases as the square of the dis¬ 
tance from the source of the rays * thus, if a ther- *• 
"ometer protected from the influence of all disturbing 
uses be observed to rise a certain number of detrees 
oneinoh distance from a heated surface, it will indi c ate 
jur times less beat at two inches; nine timet less at 
three inches; and so on. Reflected heat alto follewa 
*ie same law as reflected light; and that the angle of 
iflection is equal to the angle of ineidenee may bo 
wed by holding a bright metallio plate before a Are. 
'hen we see the reflection of the Are, we also feel tho 
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beet. If two concave mirror* ere fixed at a distance 
of 10 or 10 feet apart, with their axes in the same line, 
and their faces parallel and opposed to eaeh other, npon 
placing a thermometer in the focus of one, it will be 
found sensitive to the effects of a heated body placed 
in the focus of the other. A piece of ice pieced before 
one mirror will cause the mercury in the thermometer 
to descend, not through the radiation of cold, but 
through the radiation of Heat from the thermometer 
to the piece of ice. The best absorbents of heat are 
the best radiators, and the best reflectors are the 
worst radiators. The increase of bulk for the same 
inorease of heat varies much in different classes of 
substances. It is small in solids, larger in liquids, 
and greatest of all in aeriform bodies. From the 
freeling to the boiling point of water, 350 cubic 
inches of lead beoomo 351; 800 cubic inches of 
iron, 801; and 1,000 oubio inches of glass, 1.001 
Liquids augment their volumes in different proportion 
when subjected to the same change of temperature; 
but every adriforra substance, provided it bo not in 
contact with a liquid, expands in tho same proportion; 
1,000 parts of air beooming 1,373, when heated from 
82° to 212° Fahrenheit. These expansions take place 
gradually, and when (ho heat is withdrawn, the bodies 
return to their original bulks, by corresponding regular 
contractions. Accurate measurement and precision of 
instruments form the perfection of science. Tim cor- 
root measurement of neat cannot bo ePVlcd by the 
unassisted senses. But by observing the expansion or 
enlargement of a certain quantity of air, or of a finmd, 
or a solid, an apparatus is obtained by which the effects 
of heat can bo accurately measured aud calculated. 
This is the principle of tho thermometer. Tho first in¬ 
vention of this useful instrument is ascribed to ffanc- 
torio, an Italian physioian, who lived aland 1590. {Nee 
Thiukovstib.) One of the most important properties 
of heat is conduction. If a stick of charcoal is held fn 
the flame of a candle, no disagreeable sensation ot heat 
will be perceived, oven when the heated extremity is 
at a small distance from the fingers. But a metallic 
wiro will speedily barn tho lmud at a greater distance 
from the extremity, and before any part becomes red 
even. The process by which tho heat is conveyed 
■long the metal is called conduction. This property 
rarios in different solids, and it may be roughly stated 
that dense bodies powess conductive power in the 
neatest proportion. Thus, metals are the best con¬ 
tactors; stones are next; hard woods next; aud so on. 
Diamonds and other gems are mnch better conductors 
if heat than glass; and thns may be distinguished from 
t, by tonohing the lips, which in general are very sen- 
stive to changes of temperature. The gems feel cold, 
vhen compared with the glass. Tho metals themselves 
rary muon in their conducting power. Many useful 
Kmtrivanooa for tho oonvetuont management of hot 
>odies are dependent upon tho differences of this 
iroperty; thus wooden handles are used to protect 
he hand from a hot teakettle, or the handle of a 
liver teapot is insulated from the body, by the insertion 
if small plates of ivory, whiob prevent the conduction 
if heat to any disagreeable extent. By breaking the 
ohesion of solids, their conducting power is much 
Increased. Thus at the siege of Gibraltar, red-hot 
anuon-balls were earned to the batteries on wooden 
rheelbarrows, the bottoms of which were covered with 
ijers of sand. Heat u conducted by liquids with 
nob difficulty that some philosophers nave doubted 
diether thrfy are not altogether destitute of the power, 
hoy acquiro heat, however, under particular ciroum- 
ssnocii, with such facility, that it might bo hastily 
moluded that they possess the power of conduction 
i an eminent degree. That liquids conduct heat very 
npcrfeetly, can easily be proved by experiment. If a 
laas tube, four or five inches in length, bo nearly filled 
ith water, and the upper part be heated in a apirit- 
.mp, the water will boil on the surface, while the tube 
in be held in tho band at the lower end, without fn- 
mvenienoe, as the water is not able to conduct tho 
Sat downwards. In all such • speriments. however, 
to heat is ultimately conveyed (town the solid sides of 
to containing vessel. The difficulty of determining 
to power of conduction in altaform bodies is moon 
water than that of liquids. It has never boon proved 
at they are capable of conducting heat at all. A 
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simple experiment will show the comparative powers 
of conduction of solid, liquid, and aeriform bodies. 
Metals, when heated to 12(r, will severely burn a hand 
placed upon them, on account of the facility with which 
the heat travels towards it. Water will not scald, pro¬ 
vided the hand be kept wilhonfc motion in it, till it 
reaches the temperature of 160 9 ; while the contact of 
air can be endured at 300°. In the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, there is an account of an experiment, by Sir 
Joseph Ranks and some others, who ventured into a 
room heated to 260 °, and remained there for a con¬ 
siderable time without serious inconvenience; and in 
several processes of manufacturing art, it is neonesary 
for workmen to enter stoves heated as high as 300 5 , 
from which no imunows eflects follow. The bad con¬ 
ducting power of air is usefully applied for many pur¬ 
poses of convenience, and in the arts. Doable doors 
ure put to furnaces, in order to prevent the heat from 
being conducted outwards; and ice-houses are double- 
cased, m order to prevent the heat from being con¬ 
ducted inwards. In selecting substances for clothing, 
the same principles are observed. Articlffi of dress 
are warm in proportion to the quantity of air which 
they contain in their texture. Furs, bathers, wool, 
and down, retard the passage of heat in this way; and 
for the same reasonf snow preserves the warmth of the 
earth in lrosty weather. Although heat travela by 
conduction with il.'ll. ■.’!% thioiuh i.quul ai.J acrifwim 
bodies, both tliep»» e.,•-*•** of s .l-l.inivs « 4 rc-uly In¬ 
come Heated. This is effected by processes of circula¬ 
tion, or rapid change m the rclativo position ot adja¬ 
cent particles; end the operation is called convection. 
When a liquid is heated, it expands and becomes 
lighter; the heated and lighter particles rise to the 
aurfuco, aud^i uow portion comes m contact with the 
aottioo of heat; ana so tho motion continues as long 
os the heat continaes to be communicated. The aame 
process of convection takes place, but much mine 
rapidly, in elastio fluids. The cxpatisivo aud ascen¬ 
sional power of hot air is ordiuanlv illustrated in tho. 
fire-balloon. Montgolfier first applied this power to 
the cousliuction of a balloon, and Filatre do Rosier 
first ventured to flout upon the atmosphere m it. (See 
Balloon.) The ventilation of ordinary rooms, and the 
ascending currents in chimneys, are both duo to the 
expansion of air by heat. In some of the grand opera¬ 
tions ot nature, the convection of heat is of great im¬ 
portance. It is principally by the circulation of elastic 
and non-elastio fluids that the distribution of tempe¬ 
rature over the globe is regulated. Thns the heat of 
the tropios is moderated by the cold currents from the 
poles; and the low temperature of the Arctio and 
Antarctic regions is qualified by the warm currents 
from the equator. The constant current of the trade- 
winds owes its primary impulse and direction to this 
canse. The gulf-stream is another instanoe of the 
same action. This great current sets across the At¬ 
lantic, from the coasts of Africa, towards tho shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico; from thence it passes northwards 
to the banks of Newfoundland! thus transferring a 
large portion of wan \water to the cold regions of the 
north. There is a igular exception to the general 
role that all aubstanoes expand under the influence of 
heat. This exception is water. When a large body of 
water, such as that in a deep lake, has been cooled 
down to 40°, by the perpendicular circulation described, 
the vertical motion ceases, and the surface water be¬ 
comes lighter os the temperature falls, finally setting 
into a sheet of ice. The water underneath is protected 
from the further influence of the oold. by the cessation 
of the circulation, and its almost perfect power of non¬ 
conduction. If this were not the case in this elrtnate, 
a lake once frozen could never he liquefied again. 
Thus far heat has been treated as a force freely devel¬ 
oped, which could be measured by our sensations, and 
by the thermometer and pyrometer. Heat, however, 
uso enters, as it were, into (he composition of bodies, 
ioaes its character of temperature, and becomes con¬ 
cealed or latent to our instruments and our feelings. 
When equal volumes of the same fluid, at different 
temperatures, are mixed, they afford the mean tem¬ 
perature of the two. A pint of water at 60°, mixed 
with a pint at 100®. will show, by the thermometer, • 
temperature of 76°. It a quantity of mercury, how¬ 
ever, st 100°, be mixed with an equal measure of water 
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nt 40°, the rtnttng temperature will be 6P, or and new continents, the * ** ** rapid __ 

10* lower than the mean; so that the mercury temperature la between the parallels of latitude 40* 
loses 40°, and the water only faina 20°; yet the water and 46°. This circumstance baa had an important 
most contain all the heat which the mercury has lost, influence in the civilisation end industry of the people 
From this it appears that water has a greateiflbapadty inhabiting that sons; as the alight variations of latitude 
f<* best than mercury; via., it requires e larger nu an- produce changes in the vegetable productions that be- 
tity of heat to raise it to a riven temperature. When corns objects of rural economy. When adjacent conn- 

S etter passes from the solid to the liquid state, or tries thus differ much in their products, wauhiioB of 
om the liquid to the aflnform state, examples industry and vigorous commercial intercourse are the 
ore to be found of latent heat. In these processes results: civilisation is highly advanced by both these 
a large quantity of heat is absorbed, combined, or fixed; circumstances.— Be/. Humboldt's TeoUurmal Ami 
and m the opposite changes from aeriform to liquid,, and fit Distribution qf Heat our the Globe. 
and from liquid to solid states, a quantity of heat is Hum, or Hx trail, JkriA, keth'-er (Sax. hath), in 
set free, and becomes sensible. If equal weights of its common signifloatiOD, means a place or portion of 
water at 3 i* and of water eh 218° are mixed, they will waste land overgrown with shrubs of any kind, or a 
show a temperature of 122°; but equal weights of ice moor over which the prevailing plauta or vegetation 
at 32° and water at 212° form a mature, the tempera- consist of one or more of the several spades of had. 
tare of which is 52°; the water losing 160* of tempera- or erica. Heath# are common in Scotland, Ireland, 
tore, while the ice only gains 20°. Therefore, 140* of some parts of England, and in countries having a 
heat are expended in changing the ice from the solid similar dimate on the continents and many hundreds 
to the liquid state. Dr. Black, who first investigated of sores ere covered with the erica, which grows to a 
these phenomena about the year 1767, draw the coonlu- height of three or four feet. This plant ia used for 
sion that this portion of heat became latent m the the purpose of thatching houses, making brooms, do., 
water; which owes its fluid state to its latent heat, and the tope of heather supply generally the place of 
The heat is not destroyed or annihilated, as can easily a mattress m most Highland cottages. In countries, 
be proved; for if water be exposed to a degree of cold also, where the grass and clover do not begin to 
far below the freezing point, it will gradually part grow until late in the spring, the tops of heather, 
with its etcess of temperature above that of surround- both infc green and dry state, supply forage for horses 
mg bodies, and become colder and colder till it reach end catfle. (For a soientiflo description of the heath- 
the freezing point. The temperature, however, will plant imelf, the reader Is referred to the article Bil¬ 
liot descend below 32° till the whole has become ire, CArvjrt) 

and yet it must continue yielding up heat at the same Hxavxw, ftcc'-eu (Sax. heqfen) t a term which daaif- 
rate as before. There most be. therefore, within it a nates the region or expense surrounding the earth, and 
continued supply of heat, in order to keep it np to the which appears above and around na Uke an immense 
fixed poiut. Thus the process of thawing ice or snow arch or vault, wherein the eon and moon, tha planets 
becomes a gradual one; and without such a provision and the constellations, apparently revolve in tbsiror- 
eudden and disastrous floods would occur every spnni bits. Amongst the pagans the term Aeoet* was applied 
m the polar and temperate zones. Artificial cold { to the abode of the odestial gods; end Aristotle end 
easily produced by rapid liquefaction. The mere sola- others believed the heavens to be composed of inser¬ 
tion of nitrate of potash alone will lower the toinpora- ruptible materials, as likewise the ann, moon, and 
tore ol water from 60 ° to 36°; while a mixture of snow stars; which belief was a great drawback to the spread 
and common salt will cause tho thermometer to sink of astronomy, until it was overthrown by the reeson- 
frora 32° to zero. (See Faxxznra Mixtuexs.) When mgs of Galileo. Ancient astronomers also supposed 
liquids pass into the solid state, their latent heat bo- that there were eight heavens, seven of whiou were 
comes sensible; and by carofnl management water can named after the planets, and the eighth called the 
bo cooled several degrees below its freezing point firmament (which ere). The Hebrews acknowledged 
without, congelation; tho moment, however, that it is three hoavensfirstly, the air, or afinal heaven; 
agitated it is made to congeal, and the tempera tore secondly, the firmament, in wkioh the stars ware rep¬ 
rises to 32°. The naturaT processes of vaporisation, posed to be placed; and lastly, the heaven of heavens, 
like that of liquefaction, are gradual and progressive, or third heaven, which waa the soai of Jehovah. 
If this were not the case, the boiling of an ordinary Modern astronomy has, however, shown us that the 
teakettle would be an extremely dangerous operation; expanse above ns is immeasurable space: and in meta- 
for the whole volume of water would otherwise flash phoncal language amongst Christians, heaven is held 
into steam m an instant. It ia therefore hazardous to to be the abode of the Deity;—that paradise in 
boil thc*e liquids which have vapours with a small ape- whioh the souls of the good will enjoy happiness , and 
oiilc beat, when oil of vitnol is boiled in a retrrt, sud- r or ever dwell in the life to come, 
den explosions of dense vapour bunt forth from time to Hum Sr 4a, hev'-e epar , in Min, a term somewhat 

time, and the retort is very liable to bo broken by the loosely applied to both the carbonate* and sulphates 
concussion. When tlie pressure of the atmosphere is ot baryta and strontis. The true heavy rear of the 
decreased or removed, liquids will boil et lower tern- mineralogist is sulphate of baryta. (See uxuarurs, 
peratures. Under the receiver of an air-pump, water SraoMTiAirirs, and Witbxrxts.) 
may be made to boil at a temperature of 32°; that is Hxnvsw Lawguaoi and Litxxatubi, Aj'-trev.— 

to say, the pressure may be reduced till the vapour oi The Hebrew is one of the oldest and most remarkable 
W”ter at that temperature, which is o( no higher degree of known languages, and is of especial interest to us, ae 
of elasticity than would suflloo to support a column being that in which the Old Testament Scriptures 
of mercury in the barometer of 0'20 inch, would be ware originally written. It belongs to the so-called 
auffleent to remove it; but tho full amount oi latent Canaauitith branch, or chief division of the Semitic 
heat must bo absorbed in its passage into the adnform family of languages, the other branches being the 
state; and as this can be derived from no extenor Aramaic and Arabian. It is matter of dispute whether 
source, its own free heat enters into combination. The tho Hebrew language, as seen in the*earliest books of 
boding points of liquids are smaller on the ram- tbe Old Testament, is the dialect which Abraham 
snita of mountains than at tlioir bases, in consequence brought with him into Canaan, or whether it is the 
of the diminished elasticity of tho sir. On the top of | common tongue of tbe Canaanibsh nations, which 
Mont Blanc, water boils at a temperature of 187°. Abraham only adopted from them, and which waa 
When water is converted into vapour or steam by afterwards developed to greater fulness under the 
means of heat, it undergoes a much greater expansion peculiar moral and political influence* to which hi* 
of volume than any other liquid. It expends eight posterity were exposed. There if every reason to be¬ 
times as much as sulphuric ether, and nearly three lieve, however, tnat Abraham, on his entrenae into 
times and a half as much as alcohol. The working of Canaan, found tho language then prevailing among the 
the steam-engine depends upon the* elastic force of different tribes inhabiting that country to be in, aft 
steam, communicated by heat and the instantaneous least, dialectical affinity with bis own. For a long time, 
annihilation ol that force by cold. The natural tem- down to very recently. Hebrew was universally re- 
peratnre of the surface of the globe is effected by so garded as the original language of the human race, 
many causes, that it ia Impossible to calculate the coeval with ita beginning; wad that trace* of it were 
heat of any country by its latitude. In the old discoverable In ell subsequent tongues. The origin 
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•ad progw of the Hebrew language, util it became 
the language of Scripture, in the time of Moeee, it is 
impossible to determine, Aeeordlnc to tome, the 
vernacular dialect of Abraham himself waa Aramaic, 
and became gradually changed by the influx of Em- 
tlaa and Arabic words, to the time of Moeee. From 
the time of M oeee down to the Captivity, a period of 
a, thousan d /ears, notwithstanding the existence of 
some isolated, but important arohaums, as in the form 
of the pronoun. An., It underwent but little change. 
So far is this the ease, that it has been used as an 
argument against the received antiquity of the Penta¬ 
teuch. The ounces, however, are to be sought in the 
isolated and stationary oharaoter of the Hebrews 
themselves, and the genius of the language, as little 
susceptible of o v ange. In even the earliest canonical 
books of this period, the language appears in a state 
of mature development, with precision of syntactical 
arrangement end great regularity of formation. One 
of the moat remaroable features in the later language 
of this period is the difference which distinguishes the 
diction of poetry from thar of prose. The language of 
simple narration and history limits itself to the forms 
neoessary to common purposes: the poets, on the 
other hand, made use of unusual words and flexions, 
and harmonic arrangement of thoughts, as seen both 
in the parallelism of member* in a tingle verse, 
and in the strophio order of longer periods. The 
rhetorical language of the prophets moves inf a«More 
free rhythm of thought, and in longer eentenetr, then 
the poete; but. in other respects, especially In its 
palmy state, falls in very much with it. The decline 
and corruption of the Hebrew language dates from the 
Babylonian oaptivity. From the time of the Assyrians 
the Aramaio made great inroads upon the Hebrew) 
and after the power of the Israelites had been broken 
by long wars and oaptivity, the Aramaic, owing to the 
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oldest In existence, and has chim e d a high degree of 
attention on eeeoont of its connection with our religion. 
With the Hebrews, as with every other people, poetry 
waa cultivated before prose; end In the songs of Moeee 
and Deblrah we have the earliest specimens of poetry. 
Tbs Jews were pre-eminently a musical people. Hvery- 
thing calculated to excite the multitude waa ex pr es sed 
in song; and young men and maidens emula te d each 
other In beautifal ode* at their festive gathering*. 
The art of poetry waa taught in the schools, sad their 




undent form, should be made more familiar to the 
people ; and they both wrote in Hebrew. Among the 
more strict Jews, the Hebrew was still retained, 
although within narrow limits, as appears from Daniel 
and the Maoeabees. Still the progress of the Aramaio 
was not to be repressed j and if the anoient language 
waa occasion ally imitated, there waa always a con¬ 
siderable admixture of the foreign idiom. From the 
eeoond oentury on, the Hebrew waa known only to the 
learned, whilst the Aramaio became the vernacular of 
the country. Yet, after it ceased to be the language 
of the people, it did not become unknown to them, 
ae it wee read in the Bible in the eynagoguee, and 
waa frequently made use of by the learned among 
them to oommunicate information to those of their 
own faith. The earlieat known ehiraoter in the He¬ 
brew writing beers a very strong resemblance to the 



only m the way of illustration, but also of metaphor, 
substituting the image for the object to be described. 
There is also a great deeire for the symbolic, giving to 
abstraet ideas a concrete form, and investing even 
inanimate objects with thoughts, feelings, tod apeeeh. 
Hebrew poetry is sententious, each stanxa or couplet 
being complete in itself; so that they would admit of 
increase or diminution, or of a different arrangement, 
without destroying the unity of the whole. Theqpoetry 
of the Hebrews formed so mueh the groundwork of 
their higher thinking, that It gave colouring to their 
historical writings, and affected their philosophical 
speculations. Hence arose those anthropomorphisms 
which to us are frequently so offensive, but whioh 
naturally connect themselves with the religious views 
of the Hebrews. One peculiarity of their poetry is 
paralUlim, or tho regularly placing beside each other 
symmetriosUy-oonstrueted propositions. The sym¬ 
metry, however, is not so muoh external as ideal, 
being the same thought repeated several times in other 
words, or apprehended antithetically from opposite 
•idee. All attempts to disoover rhyme or metro in 
ancient Hebrew^oetry hove filled,'; but this may pro¬ 
bably arise from our ignorance of the anoient pronun¬ 
ciation. Lyric poetry prevailed under the poet king 
David, who was equally successftil in song and elegy. 
Strong religious feelings distinguish the spirit and sub¬ 
ject or these poems. On the other hand, Solomon in 
iua actions, as well at in the writings which bear hia 
name, inclines evidently to a philoaophio and even 
worldly spirit, very remote from the Jewish character. 
After the division of the kingdom, religion and litera¬ 
ture alone preserved a residue of national vigour, and 
the prophets now became the instructors and comfort¬ 
ers of this morally and politically degraded people. 
Before the unfortunate period of the Babylonish oap¬ 
tivity, under the kings lived Jonah, Joel, Amos. Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, Obadiab, Nahum, and Habskkuk. 
During the captivity flourished Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Zepbamah: and after tho return. Haggai, 
Zeohariah, and Malacbi. That much must have been 
lost from the treasures of Hebrew literature, which 
was very neb, particularly in the age of Solomon, is 
evident from passages in the Old Testament itself. Of 
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oommon use; and in the time of Eire, the old Hebrew 
nwnusoripts were copied in Chaldee characters. The 
origin of the vowel-points is niuslly assigned to ths 
seventh century of our era, and arose from the efforts 
made by the learned Jews to preserve the pronuncia¬ 
tion of their sacred language, when it ceased to be a 
spoken tongue. The minute and complex system 
whioh we now possess was gradually developed, from a 
ftw indispensable signs, to its present elaborateness. 
There are three Unas of Hebrew alphabets flow in use, 




the Babylonish captivity was of the highest importance 
to Hebrew literature. Learned men were appointed to 
make collections of the ancient writings, ana the snored 
Scriptures were authenticated, and arranged into a 
canon. When Judea was a province under the suc¬ 
cessors of the Macedonian hero, Greek refinement, 
toienee, and philosophy, spread among the Jews, and 
a number of errors rropt into their religion, end led 
to the formation of different scots among them; as 
the Pharisees, Sadduoees. Essenes, Ac. The Greek 
language became oommon in Judea, and the Septuagint 


employed in writing. There ere no capital let¬ 
ters, and the writing is from right to left. The 
alphabet consists of twenty letters, or consonants, 
the vowels being expressed by marks above or below 
the letters. Five letters have a separate final fora. 
The aooents end marks of punctuation are very nu¬ 
merous. The Hebrew is deficient in grammatical 
technicalities, especially in moods and tenses of the 
verb, end, consequently, also somewhat in precision; 
but in euphony, simplicity, brevity, variety of signi¬ 
fication. end power or poetical expression, it is hardly 
excelled by any tongue. The Hebrew literature is the 
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gross, frero the influence of the great tuocesalve schools, 
the most famous of which wss that of the groat Hillel, 
president of the Sanhedrim. The philosophical book 
of Ben Siraeh and the first book of the Maoeabees ere 
the produots of the earlier part of this period j and a 
number of the other apocryphal writings, whose date 
it unknown, may probably be referred to the same 
time. Ike simultaneous literary activity of the Jewa 
in Africafr evinced by their numerous contributions 
to Hellenistic poetry end history (Jason, Alexander, 
Polyhistor, Ezekiel, do.), end eepeoially to Platonic 
philosophy (Ariatobulus, Philo, Ac.). The Bomaa 



eosmogonal writing*; stories, prayers, Ac. 
dee, often with no admixture of Hebrew, wee now 
eeneralty used in literary worn, while the people used 
the various languages of the eonntriee in which they 
lived. Under Mohammedan rale, particularly under 
the later caliphs, who favoured science, the dews en- 


love, 

meat, 


iawy greater 
it'(xii. IS-*); g. to 
and com passion, charity. 


id compassion, charity, content* 
f God (riiL 1—8) | 0. to rcoollcot 
n of their deceased pastors (4-8); 


notes of the Mafore, and the Targnm of JdhuMlam 1ft) j ft. to subjection to their pastors and prayer for 
elaborated; talmudioal compendia ms written; and 1 the apostle. The authonbip of this spistle has been 
medical, astronomical, and Ungaistio studies pursued, much disputed ia early, as wall as in recent those. 
Scientific and literary pursuits also nourished among though the weight of evidence, both extarasl and iutav- 
the Jews in Africa, who, with slight interruptions, en- nal, greatly preponderates in fhvonr of St. Paul. 1ft 
joyed peace under the Saracenic prinoee. The Arabic haft also been ascribed to Apollos, Silas, Cflement, 
was " ’ ’ * ’ * *' Lake, Bsrnsbss, Ac. It was probably written about 

fei a.d. 62 or 68. The language ia which ft was originally 

bs .. ..... . .. written j the Jews to whom it Was addressed; whether 


addr em ed ton 
une or disser 




at under the Christian lungs i for general readers, have all been matters of dispute, 
and here they made great progress In literature and Home's Introduction to Ike Solg Soripturet. 

science. The most distinguished man of this time was HxoiroxB. kek'-M-toomk (Or. hekatome, from keka» 
Moses Maimonides, renowned as a philosopher, as >a, a hundred i ftexs, an ox). In Grecian Antic., a sump- 
well as a writer on law. Since that time the Jews tuous or magnificent sacrifice; originally consisting of 
have advanced with the surrounding nations, and hate the sacrifice of a hundred beasts pr the same kind, aft a 
produced a number of distinguished men in almost hundred altars, by a hundred priests or aacrifioert, 
•very department of literature and science.— IM. Pythagoras Is said to have saori 
Xitto’s Biblical Cgelopadia ; Henng’s Theological £n- hundred oxen to the muses, it 


riests or 


KiUo'a Biblical CgclojHtdia; Herang’s Theological Bn- hundred oxen to the muses, in Joy and*gratitude for 
ctfclopadiai the Bern American Cyclopedia j Brofk- his having discovered' the demonstration of the 47th 
bans ■ ConeereoHona Lemkon , and the numerous works proposition of the first hook of Euclid. Although a 
therein referred to. true hecatomb consisted of a hundred oxen, yet, In tho 

Hxxaxws, Brian* ro rax.—The name of one of the time of Homer, the word had lost its real etymofegtoat 
canonical books of ths Hew Testament addressed to meaning: it merely meant a great public sacrifice, 
converted Jewa, and designed to dissuade them from Thus, in the Iliad, an allusion ia made to a hecatomb 
relapsing into Judaism, and to fortify them in the of twelve oxen; to another of oxen and rams j and to 
Christian faith. It contrasts the grandeur, efficiency, lotber of fifty. 

and perpetuity of the new covenant economy with the Hxono Psvxa, k*V4ik (Or. kekOkoe, habitual). In 
earthtiness, feebleness, and temporary nature of the Med., it eifaployea to denote a protracted or habitual 
Mosaic; and exhibits the divine character and offices filter, and is generally applied to that intermittent 


Herzog's 


__ r ____ 0 __ ____ f __to denote s proti___„ 

Mosaic; and exhibits the dirino‘char*cter and offices fever,' and u generally applied to that intermittent 
of the Redeemer, end his infinite superiority to Motes Jhver which usually occurs in the latter stages of eon; 
and the Aaronio priesthood. The reasonings are in- sumption. It is commonly characterise by morning 
terspersed with nnmevooa solemn ana egbotionate tod evening paroxysms, with intermediate namJarionst 
warnings and exhortations, addressed to different but the evening paroxysm ia usually the moat marked, 
descriptions of persons. It consists of three partsTowards evening^ as the paroxysm comes on, the list* 
1 demonstrates thft deity of Chntt hr the explicit do- less, languid msndfcr which prevailed* during the day 
derations of 8criptnre (i.—x. 18); i. the application becomea changed, the eyea brighten, the conversation 
of the preceding argument* and proofr (x.lft—Jdii. become* animated, and the oheeks assome a betutifla] 


give heed to Mm (U. 1—4) j the superiority over the patient is gradually reduced in body and s&sogthl 
Mgele asserted, notwithstanding hit temporary hu- and aft length dies exhausted.* (See Com jornox?) 
miliation, in our nature (ft-*), without which he HxnttWA, he^e-o’-ntlOr. nine, sweet), in Bot* 

oould not have aooompiUhed the work of man’s re- gtu. oftbe net. ord. LebUtm. The spam B. path? 
demption (lft— 1ft); tor whish purpose he took not gioidee , commonly known as American pennyroyal, ia 
W. M C 
























































trairaBSAL information. 



MM of the hmromatar; aad toatiy g . , dmutaiM of tfctagk be U» Mr. buhwboee right 

a asatsrgAAi. 

.iSMrK2Ka££3£ »ja^aagsaaasS 

described elsewhere. ( 3 * Lnvxuno, Msnj ston ray be hereafter oak affby toebirthofesoai (A 


objects 
•r* dei 


MUHidbtttl 


JunoVj TaiooiroMurer.) In height* by 

the barometer, the prtariplai ofnbioh we explained 
in the article on Chet tadnunt (ni Booxniik the 
dMb.eeee.of Mnhri nd tftoeforetfgwmt, 
st different dmAH which must be carefully regie 
tend end Gloved for hi correcting the result* ootamec 

SUAT SflSj 

b barometer It two d»re* slmtisu h*T. W: 
nsosrtatendi tho fbOmof rate, which htf bwaliid 
down by Professor Leslie, far oompatiog the diflfcreme 
of height in tho elevations, will give e result eufl< 


msses 

I tom mv be hereafteroaf off faytiClSr55r«Ml|fS 
hrirby custom, he whose rtehtof inheritance dspUS 


heir by oostom.be whom right of inheritance depends 
^.iwti^udlJctsto*, estateon*. 
English leads tho youngest eon saeeeeds to Ids ftthrik 
whSs in gavelkind lands ell the son* inherit mS 
cenars.and make but one heirs (») heir by deviee, or 
kmrti /octet, he who is node by will the testator** 
heir or devisee, end has no other right or interest than 
the win givdhhim s (6) heir specialis the issue upon 
whoa oa eeteto is entailtd,—they any be either 


nmnuiy, invoicing son wui gives nun: |oj nnr special, M sue issue upon 
rieaiy. Supposing, whom an estate Is estaited,-toey any be rite 
rinamof merely ir general or special, bom of e peitaouler mother, and 
lesetl— hate ben these nay be either male or female; (7) heir of blood 
rhteh hefl been laid end inheritance (i mm •angviuit ot Mmiitmiii), is a 

_._ yuting the diftjrenee sou who may be defeated of his inheritance Vr hie 

of bright in the elevations, wfli give e result soft- father's displeasure; (8) ultimui bores, is he to whoa 
eiently near for all praotieal pfjrpoase i-"li the sun. lands oome by escheat or forfeiture, forwent of proper 
of the heights of the memoiUT oolumna is to their heirs, or on eocount of treason or felony; being ritner 
difference, so is 52,000 to the approximate bright ii the lord of the minor or the crown. The eldest so^ 
English feet.** To exemplify tola rula, considering the after the death of his father, la at eomaon law hit heir. 


height of the barometer at the see level to be 30 baches The estate claimed by the heir must necessarily be one 
in round numbers, end esenmingdt to be only 27 inches that remained in the ancestor or dooeaaed owner at 
at the top of a mountain, we get the following proper- the time of bis death, and of which he has made no 
tionals .—30 + 27 : 3 :: 52,000 : the height of the teetemenAwy disposition. The word heir ia a sw 
mountain hi English feet, or tha height of the moon- colMesiJend extendi onto all heirs; and, under brim 
tain sa 62,000 x 2 + 67 * 2,787 feet nearly.—Bef. the heirsJpf heirs are comprehended in i/dtnitim. (5w 
Cyclopedia—Art* and Sriaaoes; Astronomical DxsoxvfT) 

Society* Tramaetiom, voL L Hioui, in Lew, ia a female heir. Where there are 


at the top of .mountain, we get the following propor¬ 
tionals .—30 + 17 : 3 :: 62,000 : the height of the 
mountain in English feet, or tha height of the moun¬ 
tain ss 62,000 x 2 + 67 » 2,737 feet nearly.—Bef. 
1VngUih OycIopadio—AiiM and Sriaaoes; A gr onom i ca l 
Society’s TmootMono, voL L 


y disposition. The word heir is a uesiea 
ad extendi anto ell heirs; and, under hrint 
heirs are comprehended In itfnitim. (Ace 


Mewny sa ansNvmwrwei vwss as < ia«a ao»| ana amn.u *» icuwo uuu a fi uwu imsivmo 

Hkokskuwoi^, himoM'-kring-U (Icelandic, the circle Several, they are called oo-heiressei. 
of the earth), the name given to the greatest week Hxibloox, in Law, is a term applied to such goods 


Kings of Norway,'* and the term koioukri 
bestowed upon it on sooount of that word being the carriages, implements, utensils, be. j and though mem 
first prominent one in the old Scaldio manuscript of chattels, they cannot be deviseaaway from the heir by 
Bnorro. The work it a connected aeries of memoirs of will; any such devise being void, even bya tenant in foe- 
the kings and mighty men of the Scandinavian penln- limple. The owner, howevor, is of coarse at liberty to 
sola, Denmark, mid England, from an almost mytbo* iell or dispose of them during his Ufa, as he may sea 
logical period down to his own time. It is written in neet. The term heirloom is frequently applied to such 
a spirited and fascinating way, tar a man who could chattels as are sometimes directed by the testator to 
recall vividly, and describe graphically, tha soenes go to the heir, together with the inheritanoe; as pio- 
which passed before his imagination. Historical inci* ,ures, plate, bo. But the term is not here used in its 


was the executors or administrators, 
the carriages, implements, utensils, be 


They 
.; and I 


are usually 
hough mere 


iell or dispose of them during his life, as he may ssa 
neet The term heirloom is frequently applied to sock 
■battels as are sometimes directed by the testator to 
go to the heir, together with the inheritanoe; as pio- 
.ures, plate, be. But the term is not hare need in ho 


species of rough ornament, and at tho same tune to 
heighten the general effect of the narrative. In 1230, 
Stuns, the nephew of Bnorro. made a copy of the 


Bturla, the nephew of Bnorro. made a copy < 
J Icimtknngla, which is considered to be the 
authentic text of the work. As late as 1667, i 


irir intestate, will pass, like other chattels, to his 
personal representatives, and not to his hair, Tho 
vord "loom" is of Saxon origin, and rigniflas limb, or 
i most member: an heirloom being thus a limb or member of 
eoptes inheritance. 


were made of this manuscript. In 1844, Samuel Laing Hsutsbu, ftfwfoLiw-6, a gen, of Wset-Indian 
translated the Hdoukringlo into English, with a pre- plants, consisting of trees with alternate leaves sad 
nminary di s s e rt ation on the intellectual and social mall axillary flowers. It received its name ia honour 
oondition of tee Northmen. The study of this work is >f Laurence Keister, of Helmstadt. Class D t oo ndrio. 
calculated to pot tho English reader in a position to irder Atonogynia. It is often said that the wood of 
judge of the influence which the social arrangements Trirfrria merisen is the partridge-wood of t h e cab i net* 
and spirit of the Northmen may have had upon the -taken; bat this appear* to be a mistake. Intheoor- 
ohfraoter and free institutions of this nation.—-Baf. apt French of Martinique, the wood of the RoUtori* 
Tho HohmokrMaj or, CkroMo of Urn Lmm of Nor- i called 6eii pordnm, a name not signifying partridge- 
wey, translated tar Bamnei Lalng. rood, but partridge-pea, brie being needier pete. It 

, Hub, oir* (Let. tern , old Fr. Mu), in Eng. Law, i so called on aooount of the wild pigeons being fond 
is one who s n esssdm by a issa n t, to an estate oxmhcti- ^thsbenj. 

tones, being l a n ds, tenements, or bereditamenta. Tho HiluoxIi, U-U'S-IrSl (Or, Idiot, tho snn)«—Whan 
totote must be a fee, because nothing passes Joro hart- star mean above the horiaon, and becomes visible 
dito/wbutafee; and the word "heirs" is necessary abort time Jiefore sunrise, its rising is ssid to be 
in the grant or donation. In order to make • fee or heliaeeL In foe case of a star that is dote to the son s 
inheritance. In the Bcotoh law the term heit doss not >rbit when the sob, by reason of its comes along its 
mean merely the hsfavabtew, but also the brir by dee- jrbit, is approaching the star, the son risee after the 
tinafaon or limita ti on p natiAer is it oouflnsd to lands itar, and seta after it i bat when tho son has passed tha 
only, but is applied also to the suC esss ors to personal ter, aad is receding from it, the starbegins to rise 
prmMrtyi Whoare, la the English law, distinguished as, Jefoto th# cun, sod sets Wore it. When tho son is 
next of Ion. Therware differeat Uods of heirs; ms fill dose to the star in Its firing and sriting, or when both 


qua, toe wood of the ReUUrim 


i called brii pordnm, a name not mgnifying partridge- 
rood, bat partridge-pea, Mi being used for jpri*. It 
i so called on aooount of the wild pigeons being fond 

UauAOAt, U-W-i-k&l (Or, UUoo, the inn).—Whan 
•tar appears above the horiaon, and becomes visible 
abort time Jtafom sunrise, its rising is said to be 
heliaeeL In ue case of a star that is cloee to the son • 
irbit when the sub, by reason of its course along its 
jrbit, is approaohing the star, tbs sun rises after the 
itar, and secs after it | but when the sun has p a ss ed ilia 


personal ter, aad is reeding from it. toe starbegins to rise 
Ishsd ns, Jsfolw th# ana, and sets tofore it. When too son is 
IMW riose to tbs star in its rising eud setting,« vtos* hoto 


hrir-genemL erhrtr^t-lew. be who. after Ms father or bodies rise aad sst very nearly at the aare ttota,the 
reeatorte death, has a r^it to inhwit afl his lands, latter emmet be ore on assonnt of toe evvariorbifl- 


bio death 

ancestors 


outiivnthemsosstor; as toerideSm^Vltei^b? aftsr'suiuet, it is srid to .to 

toeepareoftoe eomm e n lasr,bebrir tobhifetowr on but when tbs mm has passed toe. star, and 


re, is one who. If the 
, would, ia the pr esen t 


tie rtdsg shortly before sunrise, to is said to rise 


THE DICTIONABT OF 


HeXiantlraa 

i-te-dn'-ikut (Gr. 


Hraxirnnrs, k§4e-*n'-tkue (Or. Mm. the ran 
mUkoe, flower), in Bot» the Sunflower, aka. of the 
sakard. Commit*, lisaspeeiae JET.mhmmuI* awell- 
Imown annual. It is appropriately named the ran- 
Jower,M ite large circular heed ©florets, surrounded 
bvgolden ray*, forma a complete ideal representation 
oftterenj moreover, it never cosset to adore the sun 
earth islfoimbated by hie light ; for when ha 
finks in the west, the flowera of BeUantkua are turned 
towards him, and whan he rises in the east, they are 
ready to be cherished by the first beams. Borne 
writers on botany deny that the flowers turn with the 
thatrobservetions do not agree with popular 
rieties or J9T. onmtuu with 


Helmet 

nearer to the axis. In Anat., theaarideor onterper 
of the ear is so called i and* in ZooL* the snail, oon 
the peculiar shape of its shall* which consists of i 
single spiral valve, 
flauiiou. (OmHbubbobvs.) 

HiLLttoBPS, UUsU-o-r as (Or.), in Bot, a fen 


of the order. The moot important spades is JET. nicer, 
the Mack hellebore, so called from the colour .of Its 
roots. It is a nattre of the shady woods of the lower 
mountains in many parts of Europe. It flowers in 
winter, ad on this account is sometimes called the 



of the aame focal length, or a single object-glass 
divided into two equal parts, whioh are made to elide 
along each other in the line of section, by micrometer 
•crews, in connection with graduated scales. The 
glasses are contrived to move in a direction at right 
angles to the axis of the tube. When the heliometer 
is directed towards any heavenly body, two images are 
formed in the eye-glau of tho instrument, which may 
be made to separate entirely from each other or coin¬ 
cide, at pleasuro, by moviug the object-glasses by the 
micrometer screw. When tho images coinoi e. the 
angle subtended by the diameter ot the heavenly bodv 
under observation is equal to that which is subtended 


mentioned in the stored writings as wearing a helmet* 
Egyptians wore helmets of qouted linen, 
of metal. The Greeks and Bomans 


of brats. The Egyptians wore helmets o 
as well as those of metal. The Greek) 
wore them in the form of a round ek 


with a 


ridge of metaLrising along the centre, from the front 
to tho back, which was ornamented with a fringe or 
crest of horsehair. Some of these helmets had broad 
triangular nasals, covering the whole of the upper part 
of the face, ad narrowing gradually to a point at the 
ehiu, with holes for the eyes of the wearers. In a- 
cient sculptures, Minerva is often depicted as wear- 


under observation is equal to that which is subtended 
by the distance between the centres of the object, 
(lasses; and as this angle aud the distance bet eeu the 


„ sraUy _. 

strengthened with a metal ; 
them of metal in the form 
projecting nasal. The helmet of the Saxon monarch, 
oalled the cynehaoln, or royal helm, was the emblem of 
his rank, like the crown, and is sometimes represented 
with a coronet surrounding it. The same kind of 
ronioal helmet, with the nasal, was also worn by the 
Danes, and subsequently by the Borman soldiers, at 
the tune of the Conquest, and alter that event, as may 
be seen in representations of the Bayeux tapestry, and 
other works of art executed in the 11th end 12th cen¬ 
turies. Little change seems to have been made in the 
form of the helmet until the reign of Bichard I, when 
cylindrical helmets, flat at the top, were introduced, 
rith an aventaille, or plate, to protect the face. After 
•bis, successive changes were made in the form of the 
visor, braver, or aventaille, names applied at different 
periods to the front or movable pan of the helmet, 
whioh was perforated with holes* to allow the wearer 
to see and breathe, and oould be raised at pleasure to 
allow him to eat and drink, without removing his 
haad-pieoe. When plate armour was worn, the free of 
the knight wee entirely concealed by the helmet, which 
was constructed so as to oover the head and neok of 
ho wearer i and this gave rise to the introduction of 
f distinction, by whioh he mij 


l'ii: : ’ W‘.r^.r*wrwi 


ated sesles attached to the instrument, tho diameter of 
the heavenly body can be determined when its distance 
from the observer is known, or, vice tend, its distance 
oaa be determined if its diameter be known. 

Hxnioscorx, ke'-le-oe-kope ((*r. kelioe, the son, 
and ekopein, to observe), a telcsoope fitted with co- 
loured glasses, or having the inner side of the eyeglass 
blackened by holding it over tbe flame of a candle. 


observing an eeliprc of the sun, the eye it similarly 
preserved from injury by looking at ths phenomenon 
through a piece of smoked or coloured glass. 

Hbliotbopi, he'-le-o-irop* (Gr. kelioe , the suu; 
tropeo, I turn), a instrument by meas of whioh 
the sun’s rays can be reflected to a considerable dis¬ 
tance. It is used in trigonometrical surveys to trans¬ 
mit signals from one station to another, and to render 
distent stations distinguishable when they art many 
afj* ‘he surveyor may be enabled to 

determine his angular measurements with accuracy. 
(8e§ Gbobxst.) 

Hittoraotxtxx, ke-U-o-trof.pe.tm (Gr. Mm, ths 
rani tropoe, I turn), in Bot, the Heliotrope, or Turn- 
■ole, • of the net ord. Jtoraginaeeee. JET. pernvia- 
mm and europwun are popular plants. They have a 
dsBplons odour, not unlike that of new hay. 

Hsux, MUfcs (Or. Mr, a wreath or droumvolu- 
tion, frDmMsMt», to wind round, enviro ), part of a 
spiral line, consisting of a entire turn of the thread 
of a screw round the oentnd cyliider. In Arch., the 
term it applied to the smell vacates introduced under 
the flowers of tiie Corinthian capital, whioh are also 

m eans of aeeets to the commit, is sometim s oalled a 
MsoJ staircase, in oootradistimftion to a sjiral stair- 
Casa, whioh winds round nodns, the dream volutions 
continually decreasing in diameter and approaching 


the iron breast and back pieces, and-the 


miMniuvasvM| ew a* van viwwus wrc pieces. 
pot or morion, a steel can with a projecting rim, were 
retained for some time, being worn dj the soldiers of 
the Commonwealth* and by troope r s in the time of 
ChariM II, and subsequent kings. In the present 
day, metal helmeta are won by the Ufo-gasrd*. 


metal helmeta arc won 


life-guards, 
neats, and 


whioh a plans ol 
helmet.—M< 
Armour, £«.; 1 
Ancient Armour, m 
Gross’s Treatiee. 








T7NXVEB8AL IMTOBXATION. 


Helmet 



Hsunn.—In Heraldry, the erest is always deleted pfane passing through a diameter of thi nhm 
on or above * helmet, tbo shape of which differs m any part la Aetroa. and QeoL, the field of Ik 
■far different ranks. The sovereign and prlnoesof the heavens aad the earth is divided into tie northern 

hemispheres, by a plane pasting through 
. and Uw latter la also divided into the 

_._ _ and anatom hemiipheree, bp a plane pantof 

and barons, an open helmet of steel. In profile, into steal through the 80th meridian *W. of Greenwich. 

"bars; coronets and knighte, a fttU-fhoed ataal helmet Hsmoeg. (AmCovium.) 

with the vieor raised | end esquires end gentlemen, HiicoBSXAfli. (Ass Hjuroiuuoi.) 

. steel helmet in profile, with the visor dosed. Hsxr. (Am OanriBia end Lim ICurmorm.) 

* Onmn. y.w'-iki, the name of e Celtic people Human. (Am Hyosotaxvs.) 
who, accordingtoO—ar,occupied theoountirbetween Hbuwa. (Am Lawsovia.) 

the Jura on the west. the Rhone end Lake Leman on Him Bxvii. kenf-ro, a fire-arm which tehee its 
the south, and the Rhine on the east and north. Their name from Mr. Alexander Henry, gonmaker, of Bdia- 
eountry thus corresponded pfetty closely with the burgh, the inventor of the peouuar system on which 
limits of modern Helvetia or 8vntserlaaa. It was thabarrel is rifled. It is considered by many to ha 
divided into four districts or vagi, and had twelve superior to any rifle that has yet been produced, and 
towns and 409 villages. Incited nr one of their ohieft, this seems to be borne out by the satisfactory shooting 
Orgetorir, they determined to leave their country] that bee been made with tine weapon by Mr. Edward 
framed their towns and villages; aad taking with them Roes (the champion shot, I860), Lord Vernon, aad 
provisionsfor three months, appointed a general ran* others, at the meetings of the ational Rifle Aseoda* 
desvons n Geneva, in the spring of B.c. 68. Cmsar, tion, at Wimbledon, aad other gatherings of BngUsh 
who was then at Rome, hurried off as quickly as possi* aad Scottish marksman elsewhere. A norisontal or 
bio to intercept them, and, amringat Geneva, de- transverse section of the barrel shows the rifling to be 
atroyed the bridge over the Rhone. The Helvetii sent heptagons!, with small ridges of metal, or "lands," 
to him soliciting a passage; but. dtmandiog some time projecting at each angle. The lands are made cither 
to consider of it, he employed the intervalin raising a acute in foam, rectangular, or rounded. Tha interior 
wall or rampart on the south side of the river. Having of tha barrll, consequently, presents a series of seven 
given a denial to their request, the Helvetii attempted planes inclmed to eaoh other at an angle of nearly 
to break through tbo wall j but in this they fiuled. 128*58°, wMoh wind along the interior of tha barrel 
They then took another route through the cou ntry of with a regular twiat of one turn in 20 inohea in a rifle 
the Sequent and jfidui, followed by Cmsar. Whet with a gauge of *461 inch; but the pitch vanea aocord- 
within eighteen miles of Bibracte (Autun), he left the tog to the calibre of the arm, from 20 lhchea to 6 feet. 

tear of the .. 

order 
about 

waa the result. The Helvetii fought with desperate diminish the windage, by’eaviog but little room for the 
valour, but they were at length defeated with great expansion of the bullet when the pisoe is discharged, 
slaughter. Of 368,000 of the Helvetii who left their so that the missile leaves the barrel very slightly 
•homes, of whom 02,000 were fighting men, only 110,000 altered in shape. In consequonce of this, the fetation 
returned to their own conntry, the rest being slain in of the air on a bullet fired from a Henry rifle la hr 
battle, or afterwards massacred. Numerous Roman less than (that which it exercises on a projectile dls- 
caatles and oolonies were planted in their land, which charged from any other description of nfled fire-arm, 
waa known as the Ager Helvetiorum, until it was and there is loss chance of the bullet " stripping," aa 
attached to transalpine Gaul. Having refused to it Is termed, when the missile leaves the barrel without 
acknowledge Vitelline as emperor, they suffered ae- turning in the grooves or rifling. Jn some rifles made 
verely from his generals; and after that time they by Mr. Henry, the additional bearing-points are 
almost disappear as a people.— Sgf. Smith's Dictionary obtained by making a curved groove in the centra of 
of Ancient Geography. each plane. This arm does not foul as 


qf Ancient Geography . 

Helwiitgiacb/b, hel-wln-qe-ai’-ie’f, in Hot., a nat. 
ord. of DicotyUdonee , sub-dak Monochlamydea. There 
is but one known species in this order, namely HeU 
mingia nucifolia , a shrubby plant iound in Japan, 


quickly 


other 'weapons that are loaded at the muule. The 
ball is cylindro-concoidal to form, and fits easily Into 
.he barrel. There is little recoil, and, as the bullet la 
tot liable to strip, an increased charge of powder may 



a patent wind-gauge sight, lor regulating the aim 
according to the strength of the wind, and, if required, 
patent elevating oheek-pieoe can be attached. 
HiftBY-MAnTtBU. (See Muniri-HwiY Bint), 


-flowers, and 3—duelled ovary. 

HxmBAnom. (Am Nyotaloma..) 

Hkhicuxp. {See ChkocaxpJ 

Hxmssainro, kent-f-dei'-musfGr. ktni, half; detmoi, __ 

a bond), a gen. of the nat. ord. Ajclcpiadaeete. The Uursz^viAoax. hcn-tlo-ve-a\'-te~e, in Bot., a small 
root or U. indicue, or Indian sarsaparilla, is offloinal in nat. ord. of tropical Dieotyledonee in the sub-class 
the Dublin Phannaooporia. It has been for tome time Caiyetform. It oontains but one genus, consisting of 
to use in India, under the nams of conntry sarsaparilla, three or four species, wbioh resemble in moat respects 
•nd was declared by the medical officers of the Madras the hydrangeas, the chief differences being in their 
establishment to be an efficient substitute Ibr true ‘rae-like habit, in the union of thsir styles into a cyan* 
sarsaparilla in the treatment of sorofaloaa, syphilitic, ler, and in the total absence of albumen. Their pro* 
And cutaneous affections. forties and uses are unknown. 

HiumiA, he-mip'-ter-d (Gr. hemi, half; pferm, Hivwabi. (See Alaiia.) 
wing), an order of naustellated insects haring their Hsfastoaom, ke-pW-e-kai'-ee-e (from Gr. hepar, 
wing-covers formed of a substance intermediate be- iver). in Bot.. the Liverworts, a nat. ora. of flower- 
tween the elytra of beetles aad the other ordinary ass plants, sub-dlass Aorogeum,— small oellutor plants, 
membranous wings common to most insects. When jither with a creeping stem bearing minute imbricated 
the Hemiptcra quit the egg. they have the appearanoe leaves, or with a iobed IsaMike frond, or tbaDqld 
of email hexapod larva, differing but little from the mansion. The reproductive organs art of two ktods, 
perfect insect, save In the absence of wings; aad be- railed respectively ant h eridia and arckegouto, which 
fore these latter are acquired, the sHn is shed several nay be either on the same plant or on dufersnt ptiAk 
tows, cod the larva acquires a much larger bulk, .lie liverworts ere generally dlflhied oyer toe globe. 
The bed*bug ( flmikh hrtis) end the water-boatman trat they are most abpndai 
(iTeftmerfeJar* examples of the flunfly of Hftmiptera^— topical countries. There 


say be either on the tame plant or on dim 
.he liverworts ere generallydiffered over 
trat they are most fondant la dan* shady pkeasta 

B _*_,_froplcafcountries. Thera are ahoutfljgwsrm which 

qffke IFatural Soicnoee. omprise upwards of W0 speoles. lmr properties 

. _ t+&re (Gr. hood, half, etid .unimportant Bome_have been used m sdktoeHy 

epkikw, a sphere or. gk.be), the solid obtained by ~ fiver complaints. Jforojtowfjs tiuktoto nod 
mridtoga sphere into two equal parts in the plane of ether sp e ci es , have been employed la toe form of pout 
usy groat ord* passing through the poles, or in'a I tiest In dropsy 

•7 
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ployed to carry m s e cs ga s to friendly end hostile 
nog on e , to eooolnde treaties of peace and amity, or 
to declare wor. (Stc Ficialm.) In medieval timse, 
their dntiae wore very similar, end they bed the direc¬ 
tion end management of toovnemente end joints, end 
the regulation of ceremonies of etete: it alio fell to 
thefer port to moke lilts of the knights end soldiers 
who wen dsht in bottle. The supervision of pedigrees 
of descent, end the armorial bearings of families, also 
cams within the especial province or the heralds, who. 
with the Mngs-et-arms, neld visitations in different 
ooonfcies at certain times for this purpose. Heralds 
are first mentioned under this title about the middle 
of the 13th century. The English heralds were formed 
into a body corporate by Biobard III. (Set Hbsaldb* 


tion of tha same in tho oity of London. 

Hiiiun, ktr'-W-rc (Nor., from Low Lot), the 


irial 
• to 
to to 
inga, mar- 
knights of sinister 
the, 


tmct sorts or varieties. (Set Bbiuni, Poxiht, Vaib.) 
There are also nine principal ordinaries, or charges, 
termed “ honourable, and fourteen subordinate ordi¬ 
naries. The principal ordinaries are the chief, pile.' 
bend, bend sinister, fesa, bar, chevron, cross, and 
saltier. The fees occupies the third ana central port 
of the shield, as shown above, and is considered to bo 
derived from the broad baldrio, or belL that encircled 
the lows of the warrior. The cross, when considered 
as an ordinary, consists of two broad stripes or ban, 
one peroeudioular and the other horizontal, crossing 
each other at right angles, in the centre of the shield. 
There are, however, numerous forms of the cross need 
in heraldry | such as the cross avelian^ cross bottonny, 
and cross crosslet, wbioh are classed among common 
charges. The remaining principal ordinance, with 
their diminutives, are mentioned under their respective 
headings, ns aresalso the lines of division or demarca¬ 
tion, used at outlines of the ordinaries, or to divide th» 
field of the shield , a - * * ‘ ’ 


base. These 


concerned, is a science of great antiquity. The twelve 
tribes of the Jews had eaoh its oognisaaoe, end the 
standards of nations from the earliest ogee bore some 
particular heraldic device. (Set Bines. Flao.) Bat 
ibelterms and distinctions of modern hsrakUy origi¬ 
nated about the middle of tho 13th century, when the 
we of armour, and the helmet with dtasd visor, which 
concealed the oonntenanoe. rendered the easumption 
of marks cf distinction, such ns theeresten the casque, 
and the armorial bearings on the euroost, absolutely 
n eo dfo lte e — bl e the co mb a ta nts to distinguish friend 
from foe in the best of battle. Shortly after this 
period, armorial bearings, which had bean asramed at 
p leas u re by thorn who bore them, became hereditary, 
and confined to certain fomfltss. There are tend& 
forest kinds of armorial bearings t anmslj,—arms of 


dexter side; the 
occupying the eid 
a right line and diagonal S 
the shield, or fees point; t 
ooal bars, and a loaenga-shapnd 
the shield, interlaced j the quart. 


rmed by 
entreof 
rodiag- 
in the oentre of 


si on, IXw intoti .Patrcnaf O ^ et e wkm an d Bncoeasioa, it, Armorial bearings, in an ea 
and armn Hereditary, The ohiaf of I heaa a re arms of of four porta: tha thUd, and U 
Dominion and Tketenrion* the fink of whkh are horse wbioh b generally drawn sun* 
bv s o vere ig ns in virtu# or the t e mtusla a over which Osier, Haunt). which ia songs 
twy rule, and tho. second in virtue of oountriae over or velvet, jagged at tho edges, 


losenge. fusil, maade, and ruatre (see lonvn). To* 
these oharges, innumerable representations of tho* 
various heavenly bodies, the hum an foam, and its dfif- 
forant parts, the head, hands, do., birds, blasts, fiahey 
flowers, trees, boughs, tona, weapons, and imple¬ 
ments, or parts of implements, of various Unde, which* 
are blaaoned aooordiag to the position in which they 
arc depicted, and their ritaa t km In foe shield, or with 
regard to other ordinaries and charges foal smew in 
it. Armorial bearings, in an extended‘Mass, consist 
of flour parts: tha sudd, and its 3u*§mi tbo meat, 
which fi generally drawn suratotatinf n helmet, (see 
Oust, Hnunr). which is sncvDonded by pieces of sllh 
or velvet, jagged at the edges, and ttwdwith for* 















which the present college now etude. The hings-et- 
firae ere Garter, Clarenoenr, ud Vqftoj j the heralds, 
Somerset, Chester, Windsor, Richmond, Lueneter, 
ud York; the pursnivaate, Blue Mentis, Bongo Croix, 
Bongo Dragon* *nd PortOuHis. There It e king**, 
time attached to the order of the Bath, named Bath 
kmg-at-arms. who has no connection with the heralds' 
college. Pedigrees are preserved, sod grants of anas 
are made and registered by the members of the college, 
who are privileged to reoewa certain fees, in virtue of 
their office, from those who wish to search their 
reeorda or avail themselves of their servlbee in say 

- a_.1_ a .1__ _ ___• 


of kings Is seldom urged now as an argument fa Us 
favour i and the adrisabilitr of hereditary transmission 
of the chief power in the state is at peasa nt principally 
rested on thw ground of political necessity and axpe- 
dfenay.* It njnst also be allowed that the excitement 
and poUtfoal Janimositiefl which the rsourring election 
of a generalgovernor would call forth are avoided by 
having hereditary power in a particular family. In 
this country, moreover, the dangers and evils which 
might arise through a governing power being depend¬ 
ent upon birth, are neutralised oy the national ipsti- 
tutlons, even if honour and high position ware not 
able to prove a restraint. Besides hereditary monarchy, 
however, in this country, there is the question of 
hereditary olasses, dignities, and offices in the state. 
The hereditary transmission of posts in the stats, the 
powers attached to which are almost monarchies), is 
inconsistent with the idea of a free state. An hereditary 
nobility, with rights similar to those of the petty 
princes of Germany, cannot be looked upon as an 
advantageous state of affairs. But the exutenoeof a 
dam with certain hereditary privileges, as in this 
country, may be of great advantage to anation. Those 
families whose hereditary traditions form a portion of 
the national history naturally identify themselves with 
the prosperity and honour of the country. When such 
a class can command an excellent education, and pos¬ 
sess well-assured property, together with a high sense 
of honour, they are raised wove all pet ttn a ss and 
meanness, and are valuable axassplsa in a counter like 
our own. The hereditary privileges of the nobility, 
however, can be abused j and the great revolution of 
Bnmce was an example of the foarfnl results of such 
to abuse of power. 

Hauer, W*mi (Gr. hokui*, choice, el ect i on), 


termed Ulster king-et-arms. 

*Hran uttnr, kw-holri-f-wu, a term generally applied 
to a collection ot specimens of plants carefully dried 
and preserved. Soon collections are very valuable,~«for 
«v well-preserved plant displays its botanical structure, 
in all ita minute, better than the most accurate 
engraving. In order to compose an herbarium, plants 
are usually collected in a tin box, called a '* vasctuuin," 
which preserves them from withering tot at least a 
abort tunc. They should ha gathered on a dry day, 
and those which have collected moiaturw in their leaves 
should be piaoed in a vessel of water and be allowed to 
dry there. It is n ssss sssy to kill plants with succu¬ 
lent stems or l ea v es, by immersing them for a short 
time in hot water, in order to complete the drying of 
the s pe cim ens, they are piaoed between layers of 
bibulous paper, so as not to distort tbah parts. Pros- 
flora it then applied, which vans* according to the 
nature of the plants. Great flareis necessary in order 
to avoid using too much pressure at first The 


i matters contrary to the i 




those who gave their 





















THE DIOTIOHABY OP 


Htrlofe 

dnotM any division upon mattan of doctrine. Tha 
early father* fan tha number of havaaiea aa ranging 
between eighty and a hundred and fifty, although 
Xardner. la his "HistoiyofHeretiM,” demonstrates 
that these figures ave somewhat exaggerated. Nearly 
all tha herotioal opinions ourrent in the first two can- 
taries of the Christian era appertain to the creation o' 
the world, to tha oonneotlon between Christianity am 
Judaism, and to tha person of our Saviour. The twi 
great sects ware the Bbionites and the Gnostics. (Ate 


great sects ware the Ebioattea and the Gnostics. (Ate 
these words.) In the Sritaentury the Manichasan heresy 
took birth. At the hea<f of this seot was Manes, whose 
object it was toangraftupon the teachings of the Apos¬ 
tles tins rites taught by the Fenian magi. Paasir- 
orer tha heretical controversies of Babellius, of Nova 
tion, and Of Paul of Bamosata, all of which aroo 
during the 3rd century, wa reach the great Ariar 
heresy, which formed the chief objeofc of theologioa 
discussion during the 4th century. The only urn 
sects which require distinct mention are the Pela¬ 
gian, which sprang forth in the 6th oentury; the Net- 
and their adversaries the Eutyehianaj the 
tha Honosophytes, and the 


Hernl* 

lands held by customary tenure, whether these latter 
be copyholders, convenuonary ee t a t es under the duke 
f Cornwall, enstomary freeholds of the northern bor- 
lar eounttes, or lands in ancient demesne. In Scotland 
other similarly relations floss era letted upon land. 

HiBKAmosni Ftowns, fier-sidf'^ro-dtte (Or. 
KtrmapkrodUot), in Bot., are those which possess both 
stamens and pistil. 

Hincimmcs, Isr-aiea-td-fOs (Or. htrmtnmtin,. 
an interpreter). Is the ectenee of interpreting or dis¬ 
covering the true meaning of the holy Scriptures. Al¬ 
though often confounded with exegesis, it bears a very 
marked distinction from that branch of study, (fibs 
Bzbobsis.) 


Hbbiutxo Books, Aer-siri'-tt (Fr. htrmHiqut), a 
term applied to tha supposed literary compositions 
of tha ancient Egyptian god Thoth, who was believed 
to have acted ss the scribe of the other gods. Tradi¬ 
tion varied aa to the character and number of these 
inspired writings, which were held to contain all know¬ 
ledge, whether divine or hnman, in its totality. Clement 
of Alexandria gives the number of the hermetic books 
; Iambliobue, as 20,000; while Manetho 


When a person, after having abjured hie heresy, again 
relapsed into it, the king in council might issue the 
writ it kmrtiioo eomburendo, upon whioh the oriminal 
waa handed over to the seoular authority to be openly 
burnt alive. The first statute of the reign of Elisabeth 
repealed all previous enactments, leaving it at common 
law, although It did not determine what heresy actually 


is, merely limiting i 

adjudged heresy,* according to the scriptural autho¬ 
rity and that oftna four counoils. Both Elisabeth and 
James I. are stated to have burnt,heretics; and Lord 
Coke (3 Instit. e. 6) approved of burning heretics alive. 
The writ it karttieo eomburenio was abolished by 
20 Charles II. c. 0, and henceforth the punishment of 
heretics was vested in the ecclesiastical courts, who 
might punish heresy pro talutt anima, from a pure 
regard for the offenders soul. Thus stands the law at 
1<*«ent time, when It is a matter of the utmost 
difficulty to define either what heresy aetually is, or 
what is the punishment for it. It ie true that heresy 
Is left completely to the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts i but as the power of these tribunals Km been 
muoh limited by the many toleration acts, no less than 


six treating of medicine. Several _ 
translations of these books bave survived; but the 
true origin of these writings is held to be due to Egyp¬ 
tian, Persiltn. and Babbinieal sources. In medieval 
times, the alchemists and astrologers were particularly 
prone to entitle their works hermetio writings. 

Hxaiov, ktr'-mt (Or. htrtnilit. an inhabitant of a 
deseri), a term often applied in the early, but more 
frequently in the later churoh, to a person who, m 
order to resist the temptations and cares of the world, 
withdrew himself from society to a cavern, a moun¬ 
tain, a desert, or other solitary situation, there to 
devote himself to prayer, fasting, and mortification of 
the flesh. (Set Abohobixb, Asoxnoxsv.) 

UaaifiT Cbab. (Ste Cub.) 

Hxbitia, Aer'-as-d (Or. htrnot, a branch, from its 
protruding forwards), a general term in morbid Anat.. 
applied to the protrusion of any visens from its natural 
cavity. In a more restricted sense, however, the word 
only signifies a protrusion of the abdominal viscera. 


ines opposed l 
Establishment. A glorious and instructive change is 
tins from the practice of burning alive any one who 
dared to express a free opinion upon matters of re¬ 
ligion. The reader te_referred_to the proceedings 


mere are three natural openings which are weak ana 
unprotected in the walls of the abdomen. These open- 
tegs yield easily, and permit tbe escape of any viscus 
that may be pressed towards them with even a moderate 
degree of foroe. The nature of the walls, too, which 
are principally composed of muscle, and the condition 
of the viscera within,—loose, liable to change of size 
and situation, and subject to irregular pressure by the 
contractions of these muscular walls,—ell unite to 
render these weak situations still snore weak. The 
places referred to are called the umbilicus, and the 


jwvuseewwMviee 4APC«v«fi vv*i § uswaumun ■ Ateiwg 

! JKmrttiun ; Wsloh’s Oetehidt itr Keiterettn. 

Hbbxot, AeW-e-of (Sax. htngtait, literally war* 
teeasnraK is a feudal service dna to the lord of the 
manor, upon tha death, and sometimes upon the aliena¬ 
tion. of a tenant. It consists in rendering to the lord 
the best jewel, beast, or chattel that waa owned by the 
deoeasea. This fine was enforced in England prior 
even to the Norman conquest, and although at this 
latter period an analogous service, under the name of 
Belleft, was introduced, the beriot was not abolished. 
The ohettels which were first given in this way appear 
to have been the hone end armour of tha deceased 
lease- or copy-holder. A’»> first voluntary, it came in 
course of time to be oomfs’sor)* There are two kinds 
of herlote; hsriot-servk* tad heriot-oustom, for tho 
former of which the lord of the manor may either 
arise or distrain, while for the tetferv he cannot, al¬ 
though he has the right of chooring the beat beast or 
chattel. Formerly tbe right of heriot-custom was 
freely exercised in the ease of freehold lands; but at. 
*’*• l« *1«*iaa+ maImImIt confined to; 


_unfrequent. It is also avid 

muscles or tendons of the diaphragm are wounded, 
soma portion of tho contents of the abdomen msy 
escape; thus constituting tho varieties of ventral and 
phrenic hernia. The forma of this disease have con¬ 
sequently been arranged and named according to the 
pleoee where they occur. Besides this division as to 
situation, there is another, of great importance^ de¬ 
rived from the nature of the vteons displaced, afar 
are muoh more liable to hernia than women, the pro¬ 
portion being about four to one; and the liability to 
ihe disease is presses with years. A hernia is always 
composed of a “sso” and its contents. The former 
is e portion of the peritoneum poshed forward by the 
prokudiufvisoere, and forming a pouch. The content* 
if the see vary greatly; .but generally constat of a pot¬ 
ion of the email intestine, especially theifcai*. A 
seriate quantity of fluid is always found secreted in 
he sac together with the vise e ra . The principal dU 
iriona of the ordinary disease sre , -Hred nrib le (wbm 


*♦ Mm. I* !■ aiimut maHhImIv confined to; of the ordinary disease 
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fleshy portion of the 


irv 


reu u the bss 

bird «m oonaidond royal garni, and statutes wan 
(PMwd for Its preservstion. The heron' is said to be 
'very long-lived, and was formerly held in considerable 
es tim ati on as an article of food. It visits most parts 
of the United Kingdom, and ooonpiss the heronries, 
which ere built for its comfort, from spring until the 
month of August. It visits Scandinavia u summer, 
going occasionally as hr north as tbs Karos islands, 
Iceland, and the southern coast of Greenland} but it is 
most abundant in Holland. The plumage is osesllv of 
a bluish-ashy colour, and the average length of thsbird 
Atom the point of th^ beak to the end of the tail about 


_end of the fleshy __ _ 

ihird quarter division or the distance between the 
origin of the ventrel flu and the end of the fleshy por¬ 
tion of the tad. The rays are very short i tike tail 
considerably forked, with the enter rays doable tits 
length of the middle ones. The lower Jaw is mnoh tbs 
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jtber reflections, when viewed in different lights / the 
lower part of the side and belly, sad the gUl-oorsrs, 
silvery whits, exhibiting the Bpptersooe or extrava- 
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Herrin* Fishery 


DltoOXABT OF 


_twmrty-feur much attention i> paid to it, afthoogh it it considered 

hour*. The dowel end saudsl fins are of a daeky nblemiahhy tbtaowwwfil writers, 
hue, end those on the lower petto of the body almost Hmiacoa, h*M4nu (Or* WKi, haughtiness), in 
white. Saoh ere the c h e t esto rt i ti ss of the hereto? Bot., agon. ofthenet,ord. JTefoeeew. The species H* 
eooording to YerreU, who, in hie eeoount of Britiel ammUwi yields the fibre known ee *n**ee, or brotm 
fishes, enters it lerge Upon the snbjeet. An eeeouni Indian hep, which is used in Indie ss e snbstittfte for 
of the herring i sbw y, sod.their smnel migration it true hemp. It ie sometimes confounded with sun 
the shoves of Britain, Is riven under the ertide hemp, which is tbeprodueeofe leguminous plant. (8t e 
Yxsesuio (whieh Me) j the herring being e oonetsal Omotala iu.) Ju. arbormu, s sstive of the West 
writor to oor shores. where it continues eosse months. Indies, ie also remarkable for the tenacity of its inner 
Yarneffe Hitter? of British FUkttj Baird* bark, and some authors declare that the whipe for- 
Cyeio p m di a qfth* Natural Boitncet. mariy used by the alavedrif era were man uihoturedftum 

Hxmnxvo ffisavBY. (fits Funanxis.) its fibres. The petals of a Chinese species, H. roso- 

Hwnmn^ kn^t^rid'-a-um, in Dot, a kind stoemto . are eetnngent, and ere used by tbe oelestials 
fruit, examples of whieh are afforded by tbe orange, to blacken their eyebrows end tbe leather of their 
lemop, lime, and shaddock. It mar be described as show. Various other aperies of Hibiseu yield valnabl* 
superior, maay-oslled, few-seedou indehisoent fruit. fibres useful for textile fabrics, or tor paper, 
having a separable rind formed of the epiearp anc Hioeobt. (fire Casy^.) 

mesooaip oombined together, and an enaoeup pro Hxdaloo, ki-dll'-go, a distinction applied to » 
Jesting uteroallr in the form of membranous parti Spanish gentleman of the lower class of nobility, and 
lions which divide thooulp into a number of portiom derived from the words kpo da algnna, which mean, 
or oeUs. whieh ere easily separated from each other, literally, " tbe eon of somebody.'* The till:, although 
This pulp ie a development or succulent parenchyma, frequently applied during the last century and middle 
either from the inner lining of the ovary generally, or ages, is now extract. 

The seeds are imbedded in 


from the plao e ntes only. 

the pulp, and attached to the inner engle of each o' 
the divisions into whioh tbe frnJt is divided. By som 
botanists the orange ie considered si a berry with t 
leathery rind s but the berry is esses*4*Uy different in 
Its origin, as it is an inferior fruit. «. 

KamOMOOVB Bmxm, hti+*oV-o-gut (Or. Mow, 
various), in Obem., heterologons series are those 


Hips, hidt (Ang.-Bax.), an old English measure of 
laud frequently mentioned in Domesday Book and 
other old chronicles. Its contents are almost uncer¬ 
tain, but are stated to have been 100 Norman, or 
*80 English acres. 

HuiiMSr. hi-t-retr’-let (Or. Itores, sacred, and 

means nholy government 
eoostatuti 


UMMHUHI, Mt*rar-Cf \ 

arekon, government), literally 
and is used to signify rithi 


er the 


itution an 


_ 2 

whose members manifest a similarity of origin from government of the Christian church, or eeeleausttcal 
honologuM, but whioh differ considerably in their 
properties. (fire Homologous Bbbsbs.) 
llUkOoir. (firs Cobb.) 

Hmxms, Ach#-4m'-e-frr (Or. bar, and mefrm, i 
measure), the commonest and most important form o 
dactylic verae used amount the ancient Greeks em_ 

Homans. It was termed hexameter in oonsequenee 
of Its consisting of six feet, either dJbtyla or spondees, 
which oould bo used indifferently throughout the verse, 
with two exceptionsthat the last foot must be in- 
variably a spondee. and the last but one a daotyl. In 
a tow rare eases, either to vary the rhythm or to pro¬ 
duce some special effect, a spondee is introduced in 


polity, comprehending different orders of clergy¬ 
men, and tfie government of the Church over toe 
State. Taken m the former sense, with reference to 
the internal government of the Ohurob, the hierarchy 
arose with the formation of ike Christians on an inde¬ 
pendent establishment! tor, although prtthyter*, or 
elders, were placed at the head of the earliest coogrcr 

S hone of Christians, yet their constitution was eesen- 
lly democratic, each and all of tbe members having 
a share in the concerns of the whole society, andavoto 
in the election of elders, the exoloaion or renegades,, 
and the reoeptidn of proselytes. Afterwards, ther 

. . _ _ government of the Chnreh became more and more 

the fifth foot, when the line is denominated a tpondate transferred into tbe hand* of the elders j and in the* 
line. In modem times, several writers have endea* Ind century, the bishops became chiefs, and took'all 
vouvad to introduce hexameter verae, with but little authority in thefr own bands, although the elders were 
affect, as nearly all attempts have been utter feilums, itili possessed of aoma semblance of power. In the 
the ipeoidien* given bring but of so many degrees of ~»pital* of different provinces, the bishops were termed 
Inferiority. Schiller hit on one of the beet examples in Metropolitans," and were superior in office to the- 

and thus imdnslly an arittoerattad 


_Ity. Schiller hit oh one of tbe beat examples in 

pie way, and Coleridge very exoellently translated it in 
the same metre, carrying out folly the original author** 
Me*. 

* Sohwindelod trlgt er dioh fort auf rattioe etrSmendan 

Hlitorc^aMwtdo, fin siehat vordir nurHiamel 
und Meer." 

Whioh Coleridge translated t— 

• Btronjjly it bean ua along, in swelling and limitless 

Nothing before and nothing behind but the akj and 
the ooean." 

However, the hexameters of Goethe and Schiller, el' 


irovincial 


nuns, and were superior 
bishops, and thus gradually 
was mimed, and the "mi 


lisrarohy was mimed, and the " metropolitans" of 
lonstsnfinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, 
'ere called " Patriarchs,” and looked up to as the 
leads of the Church. In Greeoe, this constitution con- 
inued to prevail, bnt in Borne, it wee transformed into 
monarchy, and the Pope was established as the primate 
>f the church of Western Christendom. In tbe second 
isnse in which the wordMeraroty ie used, it refen to the 
relations of the Church and the State to each other; in 
which the former claims the superiority, end demands 



When the Christian church was first established, it 
lid not seek or olaim any influence whatever over the 
Itate, and the State considered itself bound often to 


Auweror, wo oouiuown ui uromo ua oantuvr. ihiv, ana 100 state oonsiaerea icscii ntranu ottea to 
though they contain [much that is grand and beantifol, peneonte, and endeavour to destroy the Ohnroh; but 
asm only for beacon*, as is eptly said in the Jtayefs- rhen the Church was amalgamated with the State, 
podia BrUamnica, to "warn less skilful pilots off a ma the time of Constantine the Great; it waa pro- 

ariiMa . tr » * *■-■» iL- DL.1. .VIA -•»-» a u..if iv. 


coast where shipwreck ie certain. 1 


Greet, it 

tooted by the State, whieh claimed for Itself the 
Privilege of interfering in the internal government of 
he same. Charlemagne, and others of the German 


position. It ie (he sixth of the series of the 
hydroeau&oa ftdiolee of the alcohols, and is also oaUed 
oaproyl. 

Hum, Bsffiis 



In Diploma ties and 




awn, 'gap, or ohaam), 
lane a deflrienoy 



of another word without the ■ 
oven an apostrophe. In the French language, 
hiatus is most csrsfully avoided, but in Bnglananot so 


riy did not folly oonstituto itself until the Boman 
tohop, or Fope, was looked up to really as the head of 
ha Chureti; and from that period the power of the 
ihuroh over the State beeeme gradually i n c r ea si n g . Of 

_ blithe popes, Gregory YII. wee the most energetic to 

fly by the initial vowel spreading this power; end if he did not folly sueseedin 
oppression of either by "jeotycot, hie euecesaem had a plain path marked out 
French language, toe or them, whioh they followed to the letter. By toe 

exactions of these lalw ma m b a* «f toe ktorarc h yt^fr 














xnmmaAL iotobjution. 


HUrotfntfJai 


institutiondfthe Church waselevatedabovetheState, fiiuh those which rntNnt the objeet directly ; m« 
«od its head ranked higher than any temporal ndaf, motf to ww wl thaTanimal. a man hnringjhe head 
as his power was supposed ltterdlf to emanate from of an ibis to represent the pod Thoth, a bundle of flux 
the Deity himself: Papeoy andtke hierarchy began to represent flax, Ac. ; aeeondly, those which ate enig- 
gradoally to decline from the 14th Motorr, M it had metic, and express the ids* by leu direct means; as ft 
risen, aad tha disputes between Philip the Fair and woman beating a tambourine to express joy.esmoking 
the Homan pontiff, and tha rmnoval of the popes to pailformilk, urnforeagerorirrftabUi(y.anda jackal 
Avfcnoa, are instances of tins decile# in the spiritual for cunning. The number of these particular Bigot, 
supremacy of the Bonn Catholic church. Ah the however, was not many. as aoartaiaolaaa of them wee 
' oouaeQ of Bute, in 1481, the authority of the State waa naad to express more sdeaa than one. Tho* a figure 
again proved superior to the Church, and the doubt* representing a seated man signified man in all his rein* 
and dtaeMsioas stated by Hues and Wyciiflh under* none, Amotions, and offices j meaning either father, 
mined considerably tha power of tha hierarchy. Tha brother, governor, priest, So.; the particular meaning 
Befbrmation waa ita last assailant, andby thsBafor* being conveyed by the amagementof phonetics be* 
znatioo, this institution was vanquished. The spiritual five the sign. In the same meaner ell acts of looomo* 
power of the pope beoame subjugated to civil law, and tion were represented by two legs in the aot of walk* 
the State was elevated to a position from wbioh it ing; all actions where the arms were required, by an 
governed the churches. Thus the hierarchy received ita am holding a stick: all preoious stones by a nng j 
death-blow: and the events which took place in Borne and all beaata and obieota made of leather W a akin. 

. .u. _ll i Al_ __Z_la_ m_V?_I_II.. -f_I_II. I_ .1_IZ_ .1 


the 


in 1861*68 tend to prove that the supremacy it ones These hieroglyphic* closely rese m ble in their use thi 
red i^ now ana for ever annihilated. According ouneifonn^obaractera 6f the Assyrians, (five Ctnrxx 


to Dionytioa tha Areopacite, hbrarchy also denotes a roue.) Tha Chinese mode of writing is also very 
division of the angels, which were divided into three of I similar to the hieroglyphs of ancient Egypt in the use 
these separate constitutions. The first hierarchy was of tha phonetics. The Ideographs ire often preceded 
o omp oeed of the cherubim, ss rsphi ji, and thrones | the bjr a group of phonetics, i n di ca ting the spelling. 


seeond of dominions, virtues, and powers j and the third inns int, a wolf, is preceded oy a Bare A, a 
of principalities, angels, and archangels. In tha com- line of water K, and a basin SH; a jackal. Sab, 
menoement of Milton's " Paradise Lost," this subdiri- '* crafty," is preceded by the beck of a chair 0, and 

■ _ _««■ . «> « . 1. _«t . 1. J X. I_ - If_ « _1_ rt US • HM I . S_a f_-.11^ S _ il_ . 


Anth, a wolf, is preceded by a hare A, 


Ml 


aion of the aogelio host is alluded to in the linet— a ohisel B. Those hieroglyphics called phonetics 

' HeZZ dZ^S 0 ”' V*™ 60 * 1 ’ S®**™* dMU£d 
7 those endmg in consonants. The former are fifty-two 

Some of the Bobbins reckon four, and others ten in number; and as they represenLrighteen sounds of 
hierarchies, or orders of angels. the spoken language, answer the purposes of a pure 

Hxxxoqltfkxcb, hb+ro-gHp-iki (Or. Merc#, stored, alphabet. The grammatical forms, tha abstract pre- 
glupko , I engrave), a term generally applied to the fixee and affixee, substantive and ancillary verbs,—in 
representations of animals or other forms, used to fact, the great body of the language, is co mp osed of 
express language, and more especially to those found the phonetics. The groups of phonetics preceding the 
sculptured on the monuments of Egypt. The ancient ideographs are constantly Interchanged among them- 
Egyptians appear to have used about 1.000 symbols, selves; and during the long period of three thousand 
by means of which they were enabled to express years similar texts in the papyri show hundreds of 
themselves correctly and clearly. Amongst the an words written with different symbols. The Merogly- 
cient Greeks this mode of writing was called hierogly. phteal inscriptions on stone among thh Egyptians are 


moon, and stars; the human form, animals, flshea; distinct, oltar shape, with headings at the tops of 
works of art. Ac., which ware cither engraved in re- the pages. This hieratic character, as It is called, 
lief, sunk below tha aorfaoe, or traced with a reed pea did not employ ao many symbols as the hieroglyphic, 
on slake of stone, pieces of wood, or leaves of tha and approached nearer to the alphabetic system. U 
papyrus. In the Egyptian monuments the hicrogly- continued in uso till the find or 3rd century after the 
phics are sometimes plain, and somotimes decorated birth of Christ. After the 8th oenturyB.O., it waa 
with colours. Those found on ooffins appear to have only usod for religious purposes. The demotic 
been traced out and afterwards coloured; those in- character waa at lint only an abridgement of the 
scribed on papyri are merely sketched out, end are hieratic forma; but it rapidly lost all resemklsnoe,and 
called linear hieroglyphs. They are arranged in per- finally tried to accommodate the written language as 
pcndicular or horisontal oolnmna, separated by lines, nearly as possible to the alphabetical Greek and 
and in some eases distributed in a sporadic manner in Phoenician systems then known to the Egyptians. It 
the area of the picture to which they rsfsr, Hiero- remained in use till the 3rd oentury *.s., when it gave 
gljrpbios appear on the walla of tha earliest tombs, way to the Coptic. During the time of Clement it 
and art even found scrawled on the blocks of stone was first learned by the beginners, who thett proceeded 
ifhich form the great pyramid of King Cheops. They to laern the hieratic: end afterwards the hieroglyphic, 
continued in use for upwards of 8,000 years, whan then an old and dead writing. The indent Ethiopians 
they were superseded by a more condensed writing, carved hieroglyphics on their pyramids and mono* 
called the Demotio, and lastly by the modem Coptic,. mean, aa well as the Egyptians. Tha characters re* 
on the introduction of Christianity. All knowledge of tenable those in use in the latter days of the Egyptian 
the mode of deci pheri ng hsiroglyphics was lost from monarchy. Hieroglvphioal inscriptions have also been 
the 10th to tha 16th century: and on tha revival of. found at Nineveh, Eoyuqjik, and in the islands of the 
loaning, the task ww undertaken in vain, till tha dis- Greek Archipelago. The term hleroriyphios has been 
Mvevy of the Boaetta stone in 1788, when a olne to applied to the picture-writing of the Astecs, or ancient 
their interpretation was gained. In 1814. Young was Mexican*. The snbjeot delineated, such ae a monarch 
the first to disoovsr, from the name of Ptolemy on this or a town, waa absolutely painted, and certain hiero- 
stona, aad that of Berenioe on a doorway in tha south glyphs were introduced u order to aid the expla- 
corner ofXaruao, that certain hieroglyphics were used nation. The symbol expr es sin g the king's name is 
to represent sounds, and not ideas exclusively, as had attached by a oord over the head of the monarch; that 
been believed up to that time. The study of merogly- of the town over its and so on. After the introduction 
phics has been punned by many learned men, both in of Christianity, it is said that the monks used these 
mis country aad on the oootiasnt, from that period, symbols, aoeoming to their sounds, to write tba Lord's 
Hiaroclyphs are divided into two olaase^—ifieographs, Prayer aad other religious formulas. The tuna bfcrogly- 
or MiaiKMa represen t lug ideas, aot sounds: end pho- t phics was applied by writers in the lfith oe n t ur y to etn- 
nttios, whith spell the sound of the word, the sense of i Uemate or devices symbolising ynt cn ces taken from 
urtdA ttey are intended to oonvsy. Nearly all the the Greek end Latin . ' . aad having no relation to 
inaeriptions are prindpaUy oonmosed of phonetics, Egyptian hieroglyphics. Almanm msteri and astro* 
which are easily dlstinguiihed by their oonstaot recur- logers have also applied the term hieroriyphio to the 
“ The ideographi are divided into two classes,— symbolical piotues which are supposed topepcuiMo 


THE DICTIOKABT OF 


Hierophant 


of oomtng event*.— Rtf Young** Aeeeunt qf Ditco- 
write in HUroglypkienl Liitratwroj Chubs*’ Paper** 
Magiqve d"Earn* j Biroh'a Introduction to the Study 
qftke Hieroglyph*. 

IlnioiBm, M-t-re.flnt (Or. Introt , ••end, and 
pkaino, I show), hi Anita, a title applied to the chief 
priest who initiated candidates in the Kleusinian my* 
terie*. He waa obliged to be a citisen of Athena, and 
held hi* office, which waa regarded aa one of high 
religion* importance, for life. In hi* duties he repre¬ 
sented the Creator, and hia privilege* on public fes¬ 
tival* ware to adorn and carry the atatuee of the 
goddess. In oonaeiinence of hi* being the expounder 
of the snored mysteries, he was termed the myitaqogut, 
or prophet; and no one wax permitted to utter his 
name m the p re s ence of an uninitiated person. (Set 
BurosxniAv Mtkt»ei*».) 

Hxoh Obubc a, an epithet first applied in English 
history in the year 1700, to those opinions which 
'tended to exalt the ecclesiastical power, and also to 
the parties who embraced (hone opinions. At that 

S orted, the High Church party waa thought unfriendly 
) the nation, and disposed to Jacobite principle*. 
After the time of George 1., tho epithet lost whatever 
political force it originally possessed; and it n now 
applied in matters relating to tba discipline of the 
church itself, in contrast to the term " Low Church," 
—the former attsohmg more value, and the letterless, 
to the dignities, ordinances, and ceremonies of the 
English ehuroh. 

Hxoh Const ablx. (St* Cow stab lx.) 

Hiqhwxbs, kt'-ntut (Ang.-8ax.) y a title of honour 
given to hinge, princes, and others of royal blood. 
The titles of "highness" and "your grace" were 
both used by nenry VIII. ; bnt towards the does of 
hie reign be substituted "your msjesty" in prelercnce. 
The children of kings snd queen* sre addressed aw 
"your royal highness," while those of emperors are 
addressed as " your imperial highness." Among other 
titles, that of " highness " waa conferred by Louis XLV. 
of France on the prinee of Orange, in the year 1641. 

Hxoh- ruiBSUBX Btbam-xvqtwx.— The simplest 
form of steam-engine is the non-condcnsing, or high- 
pressure engine, in which the oondenaing apparatus 
is dispensed with, and steam being admitted into the 
cylinder at a high temperature, and having acted on 
the piston, is allowed to escape into the air. (Set Stxaw- 
ivexvs.) A most ingenious and simple form of bigh- 
pressnre steam-engine, the oonstrnotion of Messrs. 
Murdoch, Aitkin, & Co., of Glasgow, ia figured in the 
accompanying engravings. Although these gentlemen 
generally recommend the beam-engine, yet this form 
has many advantages over the beam t among others, 
the muon less space it occupies. Messrs. Murdoch, 
Aitkin, A Co., in order to m»et the variety of circum¬ 
stances for whioh they have been required to tarnish 
steam power, hare found it expedient in many in¬ 
stances to adopt the character of engine here repre¬ 
sented, and with uniform satiafrotion. The principal 
castings arc in this form lighter and less bulky 
than in the beam-engine, which. In many cases, is 
aa object of consideration. The steam-cylinder A, 
of fig. 1, is east open at both ends, and. after being 
bored and freed, is jointed down to theplate o, wMon 
is also turned and faoed to reoeive it. The wings w, w, 
for fixing the guide-frames g, g. g, a, ere cast on the 
cylinder, whioh also contains all the passages com¬ 
municating between ita interior and the valve y, shown 
in fig. 3, and also those between thfcwalve and the 
eduction or waste-pipe B. The columns which carry 
the oyUnder are cast in pairs. The pair between 
which the crank-shaft passes are cast together with 
the entablature joining their upper extremities, end 
having the orank-ahaft pillow-block east on the piece 
which unites their lower ends. The two pairs are 
bound together by the cross-piece of the entablature, 
whioh ioina them, the bolts and nuts being out of 
view. This framing Is seevred to a sole-plate, which 
is open in tbs middle, to allow the crank to turn clear; 
and the whole is held down by bolts to a firm founda¬ 
tion building. The communication between the piston 
and the crank Is efibetad by means o^a cross-bead 
(» si) on the piston-tad p, communicating by two side- 
rods (g,g) with ths cross-head c o, with the crauk- 
xod hi the side-rods and crank-rods art fitted and 


High-pressure Steam-engine 

keyed into tba cross-head o o, but arc furnished with 
brasses at tba crank-pin and upper croet-head (m m). 
This last baa ita ends projecting through blocks (6. by 
m the guide-frame* g, g,g, g, to maintain the vertical 
position of the piaton-roa when in motion. The feed¬ 
pump F, for supplying the boiler, has its plunger, 
which is a plain rod, connected direotly with the cross- 
head mm, and has, therefore, the came length of 
•troke as the piston. The valve-casing has a branch- 
pipe (S) east on it, to join the steam-pipe which com¬ 
municates with the boiler. The casing is jointed to 
the cylinder with red-hot cement, both laces being 
planed and fitted : it is also fitted with a door, giving 
acecu to the valve, and^a stuffing box, through which 
passes the valve-spindle to the cross-head n*. Tha 
valve reoeivee its motion from the traverse-shaft ft 
by two side-rods, which connect the levers on the 
snail with the oross-beed n n. The traverse-shaft ia 
worked by an eccentric on the crank-shaft, the eccen¬ 
tric rod * having an open gab, whioh gears with a 
lever on the end of the traverae-ahaft. The eccentric 
rod has also a joint in ita upper end, communicating 
with the handle k, by which it may be disengaged 
from the traverse-shsit wheu required. The governor 
r it driven from thm crank-shaft by bevel-gear, and 
communicates by means of levers with the throttle- 
valve s. Tho distinguishing feature of the kind ofc 
high-pressure steam-engino of 13-horse power figured 
here, is the single oolumn made use of to sup¬ 
port the main centre of the beam. The axis of the 
column is exactly under the centre of the beam; but 
the uppermost member of the capital ia oast of an 
oblong shape, which enables it to serve as a platform, 
upon which the main oentre pedestals are bolted down. 
To assist the bolts of these pedestals in withstanding 
the upward strains to which at intervals they are sub¬ 
jected, their soles ere provided with dovetail recesses, 
into whioh correspondingly formed snugs, cost on tho 
upper surface of ihe plinth, enter, leaving sufficient 
■pace on each side for flxing-Leys to be driven in,— 
an arrangement whioh is fully shown in tbe side 
elevation of the engine at fig 3. In this form of 
engine the column performs the whole work usually 
devolved upon a framing with four to six columns, 
ith entablature; tbe single column having thus to 
receive and sustain both longitudinal and lateral 
strains, it Is consequently of a much more massive 
character, and communicates to the engine a compact 
and solid appearance. The attempts which arc so 
frequently met with to imitate tha ancient column in 
structures of cast iron are rarely successful, and it 
would, perhape, be more judicious to abandon alto¬ 
gether the classical modes, than to press them into 
use under circumstances of oontrast to which they 
arc not adapted. The oylindnoal lorm is not the best 
adapted to withstand the strains to whioh the eolnnm 
is liable, and. aooordingly, it it in some instances con¬ 
nected py a bracket to the cylinder, in the manner of 
marine engines. This bracket, besides strengthening 
considerably tbe whole framework, becomes available 
for carrying the fixed centres of the parallel motion, 
and likewise for oerrymg the upper end of the governor- 
spindle. Wheu this bracket is omitted, as in some 
infenor examples, these centres must be sustained by 
other means; sometimes they are sustained by a short 
bracket ereoted on the capital of the column, but 
more commonly on the main pedestals. The governor- 
spindle is supported In the same manner. The species 
of parallel motion made use of in this machine is 
modification of Watt’s original motion, vibrating 
radii of nnaqoal lengths being employed, the propor- 
.ions of which arc easily found by geometrical con¬ 
traction. The radius-rod baa its fixed oentre (<) in 
the bracket t, which recta upon the diagonal stay 
patting between the main oentre column and the 
steam-cylinder. It is flexibly connected with the 
working beam k k by the links «,«, and to the parallel 
bare r. r at the seme points. These bare communicate 
with tne dutch ot the piston-rod • in the usual mea¬ 
ner. The clutch v is fixed on the top of tba piston- 
rod by means of oottera and rib, which pass through it 
and tne end of the piston-rod; and the extremities of 
:he arms are earned in bearings formed by the strap* 
.inks M, M. These are open from tha under end aa 
high ae tha mam oentre of the beam, to reoeive tho- 
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THE DICTIONARY OF 

Hlgh-prentire StMa-ogliii Hlgh-preenum ggMgjingto y * 

for the cross-head tod beam-joint. The top trie rod F, thereby forming a joint, Whioh admits 
it this last being fitted into their places, the of the eccentric rod being lifted out of gear by a 
ms are supported against the centre pins by handle (/) projecting outwards in the direoUon of 
<-pUlam y which rest on the top its length when the engine is to be stopped. 


brasses for the cross-head and beam-joint. The top 
brssits of this last being fitted into their places, the 
under ones are supported against the centre pine by 
two stay-pillars, which rest on the top A 

hrsssas of the cros s-he ad joints. These 
under joints are completed by fitting in 
the lower brasses, and locking them in 
their places by ootterc and gibs, which 
pass through both less of the strap under¬ 
neath the b r asses. The eteam is admitted 


to the valve-casing B by the steam-pipe 
D, and is regulated by the thsc*le*afv» 
oonneoted with the governor by the 
governor hk. The valve is worked from 
the travawCi shaft * s by the side-rods b, b : 
thsee rode ere jointed et their upper ex¬ 
tremities to the cross-head «, to which 
the valve-rod is rigidly attached, and at 
their lower ends they are flexibly attached 



The other end of the rod F it fixed -to 
two opposite logs of the eccentric ring, 
which embraces the eccentric g on the 
erank-shait. and is thereby made to travel 
longitudinally through a space equal to 
the throw of the eccentno every hall- 

kk-shait. This mo¬ 
tion is transmitted by the lever <f to 
the traverse shaft« «, and thence through 
the levers gi to the side.rods 6,6, on 
the croas-head of tha valve a, which 
thus obtains a vertical motion correspond¬ 
ing to the eccentrioity of the eccentric 
aud relative lengths of the levers d and 
c. In the present example these are 






























































unitobsal ihpobmation, 

Hindoo Arohttectrir© 



o, wtn«n worm te ft stixmag Donee on to the 
the pump-barrel. (UinfttiMtbMioBe 
iring more tHflyfltftdtknwhen 

_is formed in the pump-barrel. The 

the engine 11 h firmlybolted to ft fltoue 

in usually w an d by cotters, bat somethnas 
also V rats, at their upper «nda. AH the porta 
, ere firmly bolted down non the sole-plate. thereby 
. (firing to the aegtee • degree of portability and 
solidity which eeanot serify be obteioed by any 
other forms of framing. Ia order to complete the 
Hat of reforeaoes to the acco m panying engravings, 
we may ooneloda thia artidemrith the following 
AA ia the sole-plate of the eogmaj B. the steara- 
shsot, or valva^asting; C, the steam-cylinder j D ia 
thestoeaa-pipe; E, the escape-pipe; F, the eooentrio 
rod | (1, the shaft by whioh motion ia oommunieated 
to the governor i H, the feed-pomp barrel} XK, the 
working beam of the engine; L, the main eentrs of 
the beano If, If, the lien, or streps, connecting the 
piston-rod dutch with the beam; a is the slide-valve 
eroas-head; 6,1, slide-rods for cross-heed: o,c, levers 
fcgyed on the rocking-theft ee, jointed to the ride-rede 
i,e; d, lever keyed on rooking-ftheft, by which the 
letter is worked from the eooentrio rod F; f t handle 
for daaengegug the eccentric rod; e.fche eooentrio rod; 
A, lever connecting the aoveraor-sliae with the thrortte- 
▼elve <;», k, Z, hevel-wherie end abaft for tranamittmg 
motion mm the ebaft O to the roveraor-spindle; t», 
sliding-nng of governor; n, force-pump rod; e, 


not to have been steeled earlier then 800 years prior 
to the Omatoan ere. Indian architecture mm be 
broadly d—tfted as ******* Brehmao. and Mohem. 
asedan, whioh three style# dome their name* from the 
religion proleesed by the dominant power in Indieduria# 




for radius- 

rods ; u. u, keys for connecting the links or streps If 
to the haem; v, dutch on piston-rod; w,w, keys for 
tightening connecting-rod nrsaaea at beam end; x. 
.hey for tightening bresewa at crank end ; *, pedestal 
for carrying (he bearing for radins-roda. 

Hies Pxeebv, the chief priest and head of the 
Jewish synagogue. matatoted V Moses, acting under 
the instructions of Jehovah. The importance of this 
office was indicated by the moat gorgeous apparel, and 
the fey* print was esteemed the most imposing per¬ 
sonage of the nation. The dress of the functionary 
was characterised by his breastplate, termed the «na 
end ffemrin, or tie** sad rigid, according to Luther's 
translation, composed of twelve precious stones, on 
which the names of the twelve tribes of Israel were 
inscribed. To him belonged the exposition of the 
oracles of God, and no ether was allowed to enter 
the sanctuary, or holiest of holies, in the tabernacle, 
whioh he was only allowed to do oaoe ft year, in order 
to pray end asonflee ter the sins of the nation, which 
were behoved to be thus expiated. 

HiohTbsaso*. (AmTmasot.) 

Hua Wash is defined to bo the utmost flow end 
greatest elevation of waters acted on by tidal influence, 
and it is also a term applied to the time of each eleva¬ 
tion. The time of high water depends on the age of the 
froon, end is nearly always the same at the same place 
st the frill of the moon. High water feats about fifteen 
4* twenty minutes, after whioh tune the tide begins to 
wb. The method by which the time is found is as 
followsAdd four-fifths of the days of the moon's 
age, considering them as hoars, to the time of high 
water at the full of the moon, and the sum thus ob¬ 
tained will be found to be the time of high water 


answering to the day in question. Higk^afr mark is 
the line made on the snore by the 


e tide at its utmost 


(Ate Tout Aonos.l 
(Am Wat.) 


H1U1X AIM, SWHMV, u Anglian ion wnu, mn- 

meneing on the 11th and ending on the Slgi January, 
daring which time the court* of law sit 4n banco at 
Westminster. The name ia said to be applied in 
honour of Bt. Hilary, bishop of Foittarn. 

Hnvx, or Uuanm Xr-he (Let.), in Bot., the 
point of attachment of the ovate, or the seed, to the 
ptaerete if eeerik,— to tbn /kwiculu if stalked. 

jfarooo Ananxsennm, fen rise*.—The obtest build- 1 
tegs that remain ae e x e mp lse of the- nariy archi¬ 
tecture of Indie ere ooaridscsd by co mp ete nt tedgesi 
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by the Sanctum conquerors of India about 1000 aji. 
There are many points in which the arahiteetum of 
Mindoatan been e striking resemblance to that of 
Egypt, temples beans found ia both countries that 
have been hewn oni of the solid rook, end nmsmmted 
with statues attached to piers or walls, which Me 
remarkable for their rise and colossal proportions. 
The chief, end, indeed, almost the only, remains ef 
Buddhist architecture, with the exception of the km. 
or structures built to oonteia relws of Buddha, ace 
the cave temples found in southern India, the principal 
of which are the temples of Elephant* and anisette, 
near Bombay; fiehar,,Cuttack, and those of Ellsus 
and Carti, m the province of Aurangabad. These tem¬ 
ples oonsist of excavations ent out of the solid rook with 
considerable labour s and m addition to the temple 
itself, monasteries, if they may be so termed, ere use 
hewn hut of the stone in the seme manner in some 
localities, to afford accommodation for the priests who 
were in attendance on the shrine of the dmaity. The 
rook-temple of Carii is supposed to be one of the oldest 
of these curious excavations. It ooaaiata of e nave 
about 88 Feet in width, separated from narrow notes 
on either side by rows of massive pillars. The entire 
length of this temple is 128 feet, ana its breadth shoot 
47 feet. The roof is vaulted, and jrisss about 46 foot 
above the level of the floor in the centre. The ■«>«««— 
on either side of the neve consist of n base, shaft, end 
capital. The base is vary high, especially when com¬ 
pared with the bases of oolumns used in the various 
styles of European architecture i the shaft ie octagonal, 
and about equal to the base in height; white the capi¬ 
tals are ornamented with kn eel in g elephants, on whioh 
male and female figures are seated. Entrance to the 
body of the temple is obtained through three doors, 
the largest being ia the centre, end the two — mW — 
ones on either side of it There it n porch before 
these doors, which extends along the whole foesde df 
the temple and after fret beyond it; and above them is 
a gallery. The spew above the gallery np to the roof 
itself is entirely open, forming e lam ssmioiradar 
irindow, by which fight ia admitted into the intertefe 
The temple terminates in n semieiroular apse, ere- 
mounted by a semi-dome, and ia this ease the shrine 
and image of the divinity are plaoed. The temple of 
Elephanta ie much larger, end exeavated ia the aria ef 
a mountain * it is about U0 test square. It is Altai 
with rich end verted sculpture, consisting ehtefry of 
ori n asal figures hi a Uo retiese. The columns are eo» 
posed of n fluted shaft swelling outwards in the middle 
sta ndin g on n high square barn, and surmounted by ft 
bulb-shaped circular capital, which is one of the chief 
distinctive features of Indian architecture. The Bud¬ 
dhist rook-monasteries oonsist of a series of osBs ranged 
round a central hall. They are not so riohly ornamented 
with sculpture as the temples; but many of the cham¬ 
bers ere decorated with paintings representing events 
ia the life of Buddha, end portraits of Buddha him¬ 
self and Buddhist saints. The topes ere generally in 
the form of circular buildings surmounted by a dome. 
They vary from 10 or 80 fret in dtemeten to 180 or 800 
foot, end for the frost peri oonsist of a solid cupric 
erected on a flat terraoe reeohed by steps, with a ratio- 
vase called a ter, or ft square ornament m the form of ft 
box, intended to r ep rese nt a relio-eave, on the summit. 
A column called a Ut was plaoed ia front of the Bud¬ 
dhist religious buildings, on which the Buddhist creed 
vu inscribed. Some of the Buddhist temples in Osy- 
km, Sarmah, and Java consist of a senes of terraeM 
rismg above one another in e pyramidal form, with* 
ratio of Boddhft under a dome at the eommtl (Ate 
Bono Bronom.) On the decline of the wors hip of 
Buddha in India, * sect known as the Jains, or Jehus, 
sprang up. The temples crested by the Jains 
ware char a c ter ised by great e te ga n w and 
of structure, combined mthri " 


tightness 

















THB DICTIONARY OF 


Hliuiooiam 

snort or less in number, supported on soolptura 
eolumm. The oeiling of tbt ongoing, which we hollow 
end not solid like the domes or the topee erected b; 
the Bnddhlste, ere panelled end edomed with elebc 
ratelj designed scroll-work end foliage. The temple, 
of the followers of Brahme consist of an inner temple, 
or sanctuaiy, celled the bimana. This Is in the fora o' 
e four-sided pyramid, which rises to e greet height, am 
is formed of a succession of steps or terraces, adoraec 
with figures end sculpture, end crowned by a star* 
dome. In this was the cell, or sanctuary, whioh oo. 
tained the imam of the deity, end wee lighted by lamp 
A poroh waa placed before the entranoe to this hint 
sanctuary, ana the entire pile formed the oentre of 
rectangular court, surrounded by e high wall. Th 
entrance to this court was flanked by pyramidal gati 
towers, eeUedgopmw*. Halls, or colonnades, eonalstin, 
of a roof, supported on pillsrs, varying in number frou 
four up to a thousand, aeoording to the sise of tb 
bnildiDg, were creoted in the inclostuesthaisiimranded 
«e Brahman temples. .These halls were oslled okoul 
dries x they served for the celebration of festivals am 


Hindoolam 


disgraceful crimes. The great triad of the Hindoo 
divinity is tomposed of Brahma the Creator, Vishnu 


Destroyer and the Preserver, Brahma having only one 
temple subsisting to his honour. The worship or this 
god oeased about the commencement of the Christian 
era. Aeoordtog to tha Hindoos, the constant Inter- 
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that occurred at varions seasons of the year. Th 
tamples at Tanjore and Bareilly are the best example, 
of this style of Indian architecture. When the Mo¬ 
hammedans conquered India, they introduced the arch, 
and various features of Saracenic or Moorish architec¬ 
ture, whioh were gradually blended yith thewnori 
prominent features of the previous styles pravail»ng i 
that ooontry, until a new style waa produced Similar n 
many respects to the architecture or Arabia, Horthen 
Africa, and Spain ( when the Saracens had the master; 
over those countries, but oontainmg other characteris- 
tios, whioh ere sufficient to mark it as a distinct style. 
The ornamentation is as rich and minute in detail sr 
that of Moorish architecture, and the pointed anc 
horse-shoe arch arc introduced in a square panel, but 
the balbons cupolas swelling outwsrds, and extending 
considerably beyond the circle of the base, aa well as 
the projecting galleries of the minarets and balooniss, 
supported on cantilevers of great length, are peculiar, 
and belong entirely to the Mohammedan architecture 
of India. The mosques, and some of the tombs erected 
by the great Mohammedan cnltanv of India, afford the 
beet examples of this style of architecture. Among 
these may oe named the great mosque at Delhi, and 
the magnificent mausoleum built by shah Jehan, near 
Agra, wont 1640, to the nmmory or one of bis queens. 
(Am T At Masai.)-- lUf. Fergoason's Handbook tf 
ArcUioctnro; JSngUth CyolopadU—Axta and Soiences. 

Harpoons, Ms'-deo-tsw, a term applicable to the 
religion and sooial customs of those inhabitants of Hin¬ 
dustan who profess the worship of Brahma. One uf 
the principal features in Hlndooism is the system of 
caste, which divides society into fonr orders. (Sto 
Oasts.) The manners, customs, end laws of Hindoos 


represented in tha sacred books as having passed 
through ten in carnations, called Avatcn* The first is 
the avater of the fish, when the world is described as 
being destroyed by a f deluge. In the second avater, 
Vishnu, issuing from Hie side of Brahma in the shape 
of a boar, grows in an hoar as large ea an elephant, 
and remains suspended in the air, while a malignant 
giant rolls up tha earth and flings it down into an 
abyss. Vishnu, however, descends into the water, and 
brings up the earth again on bis tusk, spreading it out 
" like a carpet on the face of the water. Xl the third 
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"pot of milk,” in search of the amroeto, or water 
immortality. In the fourth, he appeared aa a man 
with the head of •> lion. In the fifth,'sixth, and 
seventh, Vishnu goes throngh a coarse or adventures 
m seeking oat impious and cruel kings, and punishing 
them. In the eighth avater, he appeared as the beau¬ 
tiful Criahna, the shape in which he iasnost frequently 
worshipped. The ninth avater was the incarnation m 
the person of Buddha; while the tenth avater is still 
to oome. Vishnu is then expected to appear monuted 
on a white horse, with a scimitar biasing like a comet, 
to mow down all incorrigible offenders who shall be 
living on sard. As the Hindoos began by dividing the 
divine power among a triad of rival gods, they soon 
began to split np into sects, each sect holding its own 
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respective divinity, the attrifmte of creation. This 
Dontention for superiority ended in the total suppres- 
lion of the worship of Brahma, and the temporary 
submission of Vishnu to the superior Siva. This, how¬ 
ever, did not last long, and erusadei were raised by 
he sects against each other. All the Hindoos, how- 
iver, believe in one mysterious pre-eminent power, 
which they call Brahm, a power whioh osn not 
inly absorb the universe but all the gods. This ab* 
orptaon into the essenoe Brahm is the highest reward 
tf the holy Hindoo. In order td attain this state of 
beatitude* a large nnmber of injunctions have been 
laid down, to which he most duly attend. He mast 
>qjare nothing animated, most subdue all sensual 
appetite, and perform all the rites prescribed in the 
'edas. As the divinity osn only be approached in a 
Ate of the greatest parity, and aa the 
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they can scarcely be described separately. The division 
into eastes is a religions institution, which includes the 


or the first of these castes, are the priests of their 
religion, which is a polytheism, or worship of many 
gods. The great vagueness of the Brahminioal lan¬ 
guage with respeet to the attributes of the gods, the 
long catalogue of flotions taeked on to their exploits, 
ana the endless ramifications of sects, render any 
dear definition of the Hindoo religion very difficult. 
The code of Mena is one of the principal foundations 
of Hindoo faith, and Is, besides, one of *hefew sacred 
documents out of whioh anything approaching to a 
precise idea of Hindooism can be extracted. Its date 
is given at about 600 n.o.; yet it yields in high anti- 

r ty to the Vedae, or saored hooka of the Hindoos, 
ages of which arc stated at from eight*to ten 
oentuma before Christ. The eode of Menu, how¬ 
ever, Jma the advantage of being comparatively 
clears# than the older books, and la thus of more 
Value to a modern student. All the sacred books 
. of the Hindoo*, although they inculcate the moral 
duties of justice, mercy, and benevolence, yet seem, 
like every system of false religion, to give the first 
pkoe to the oercmonial law. Tha devotion of the 
Hindoos, consequently, consists in mens outward 
observances, and is not inconsistent with the most 




•ous, the Hindoo haa to perform a great nnmber of 
‘eligious ceremonials every day of his life. The modes 
f purification are very various and strange, man 


'star. Inanimate ohjeots need purification also: land 
made pore by sweeping, by scraping, by allowing a 
>w to pass a night upon it, Ac.; folded clothes must 
j sprinkled with hallowed Water, and Wooden utensils 
Isned. The expiation of sin by voluntary penance is 
.notfaer favourite doctrine of the Brahmins, by which 
hey oontrive to awe superstitions minds into sufajee- 
on. To snob an extent will this fanaticism cany 
ifeHindodg that he will, as travellers have witnessed, 
«p nis hands olenohed till they are pierced by the 
growth of bis nails ; or hold lne arms upraised till the 
imbe become paralysed; or vow to remain in a stand* 
ig position for years. Such speotaoles have been fre- 
.uently witnessed among the wandering professors of 
senanee called Fakirs. (Arc Faxxb.) Tip junction 
* the Ganges nod the Jumna is a place of peculiar 
.notity, and a favourite dying-place of the devout 
indoo. Many of them drown themselves at the 


Ives at the 


motion of the streams every year, and the rapidity 
.ifch which the victim sinks is a token of his favourable 
wesptanoe by the god of the river. In order to gain 
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bring in 


the 
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called ” 
Oftljat*. 
works up 


precept* 
in a wori 


i again was amended b; 
celebrated of the later 


iron, fastened together by an ir 
chiefly used for common doora 


worse upon me grammar or roe Banscrzt tongue art 
the •• Ossioa Vrittt," and the commentary npon it by 
Haradatta Miara, entitled n Padamanjari.** Amonp 
the best modem grammars are those of ColebrookL 
and Wilkins. Coming to dicttonariaa of the Sans¬ 
crit, wa find the “Amaru Gosha,* 1 or the Treason 
of Amara Singh, a writer who flourished anterior tc 
the Christian era: the " Viswapracasa" of Mahes- 


and Knelish Dictionary,” printed at Calcutta in 1846 
the ''Elementary Introduction to the Sanscrit Lan 
gauge, ,f by Monier Williams, Ac. The learned 81 
WuUam Jones established in 1808. at Oalentta, i 
printing-office for the production of Sanscrit works, 
and to this great Oriental scholar we owe the oompa- 
rarirely deep aoqoaintanoe we poeses e of the Sanscrit, 
—-a language that would be important for the literary 
treamree of whioh it is the storehouse, but which 
becomes in the highest degree valuable wt?n we refleot 
that it contains the fundamental soands of all She 
European languages. (Sot Iiyso-Gxbicaxio Law- 
GUAO*.)—IL The Pracrifc is the common language, 
and comprehends within itself the venous dialects 
used in writing and in social intercourse. Oolebrooko 
mentions ten ; but to these should be added the Pun- 


othert. 
consist of 

two long tongues of iron similarly held together. In 
the rising hinges need for doors in (he bettef class of 
houses, the cylinders that move about the central pin 
are divided by a carved line in a direction similar ter 
that taken by the thread of a screw. Thir arrange- 
ment senses the door to rise when it is opered, and to 
Swing to and tiro freely without touohing the carpet. 
Some kinds of hinges are constructed in aich a men* 
ner that the doors to which they am attached will open 
readily either inwarda on outwards. Thorn frequently 
have a spring attached to them to cause the aoor to 
close immediately. The doom of banka md places of 
public resort are generally hong in this manner, to 
allow of ready ingress or egress. In Gothic ccelee ii e- 
ftical architecture, the hinge was frequently made an 
ornamental feature, the doom of churehes being fre¬ 
quently covered with elaborate scroll-work bmnehing 
from the central part of that portion of the hinge 
which waa fastened horizontally on the exterior of the 
door. A good example of a hinge of this sort may be 
■eon on the principal entrance to St. Saviour's ohurob, 
Dartmouth. 

HirrocAMras, kip-po-hin'-puo (Or, Mppoo , horse | 
bompto, I liend), the H. bromronmo of Cravier, a spe¬ 
cies of lophobranohiate fish, belonging to the family of 
the Svngnathidm , which is known in England by the 
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fiindostan i—1. The 8areswata, spoken by the people ridges, with tubercular points at the angles of interseo- 
wbo dwell open the river of this name, a stream flow- Sion. Both sexes have pectoral and dorsal fins, neither 
Ing through the Punjab i it ft a language non in we ventral or osudal fine, and the female only baa an 


ing through the Fuqjabt it ft a language noh in 
dramas and poems. S. The Kanyaonbja, whioh ap¬ 
peals to be the parent of the modern Hindostanee, 
Interlarded with Persian and Arabic words. 3. The 
Bengalee, a-dialect principally spoken m Eastern 
HinoostaU: it is rich in translations from the Sanscrit, 
and forms, almost exclusively, the language of the 
learned Hindoo*. Its alphabet it a close copy of the 
Devanagari. 4. The Mitilaw, or Tirhoot, is the chief 
language of Mitihn* or the circle of Tirhoot, and the 
neighboaring districts lying between the rivers Cusi 
ana Gundhso, and the mountains of Kepunl. 5. The 
dialeot of Orissa, called Uriya. The five following 
form the languages of the southern extremity of the 
Deccan, of the llahrattaa, of the people inhabiting the 
middle of the Mysorean plateau, of the inhabitants of 
the tract of oodatry lying between the Krishna river 
nod the Qodevery, and off the Gaseroteee. They are 
named respectively the Drarida, the Maharashtra or 
Mahratta, the Oarnata, the Tailanga, and the Gnrjara 
orGuserat.—III. ThePaisachi,or Apadhransa, has been 
presumed to be a mixture of the dialects of mountaineers 
and the Sanscrit. It is never alluded to in dramatic 
writings, exoept to serve os a subject of ridioule.—IV. 
The Msgadhi, or Misra, presumed to be analogous 
with the Pali and Magadhl of the Oingalese, is the 
language of the priests of Buddha. In common with 
the Ohraese, the foundation of this series of dialects is 



the Chinese, the foundation of this series of dialects is 
monosyllabic. Broadly speaking, it may be said to 
comprehend *11 the various dialects spoken by the 
peoples inhabiting the ooast and islands lying between 

Hurea, hUHo (Ang.-Sax.), a contrivance by whioh 
doora are fastened, or bang, to one of the jambs 
of a doorway, and on which they turn when they are 
opened or shut. It is also used to futon shutters or 
easement windows to the window-frames, gates to 
gate-posts, and lids or covers to boxes. The simplest 
form of toe hinge, and that whioh frilly Jkows its prin¬ 
ciple of construction, is'the common socket and staple 
by which gates are usually Jura. JThe common hinge 
consists off two pistes of amtsfwiti hollow cylinders 
a t ta ch e d to esch in such a manasr that the cylinders 
projecting from one piece ft into the epaoes between 
or it either side of the cylinders in the other piece, an 
fawn pin about whioh they turn befog driven through 
the perforated cylinders so as tofuteu the whole 
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mmoAwue. 

anal fln. The length of the Upp* 
»oint of the noee to the end of th 
bout five inohea; the form of the 
od the number of segments into 1 
boat thirty. Its general colour is 
elieved by a changeable iridescence 
f blue are dispersed over diflfareut 
ody, sod tail. With regard to the 


t, from the 

is generally 


body heptangular, 
whioh it la divided 
a pale ash-brown, 
j and variable tints 
parte of the head, 
nabiteofthis fish. 


direction round the weeds, anc£ when fixed, the animal 
ntentty watches the surrounding object* and darts at 
te prey with great dexterity.** It is stated that the 
bod of the kmpoeamput is unknown; but it ia moat 
.mJbable that n resembles that off other syamoOl 
end, consequently, consists of worm* small aso lhw aa , 
and the ova of other fishes.—Jty?Y«rKU*e Biotorp 
Jhittok XUkttf . 
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Hippocrateaoe® 

Ispooiuziiou/i^o4raiM‘iMiiBBoi| thi 
Sippoeratea Cun., » ut oid. of DiooigMonm. aab 
dess Tkolamiflorm, —shrubs with opposite simple Wes 
sod small deesdnous stipules. Flowers mall, regular, 
an&unsymmetricaL Bepals sad petals 5, bvpogynous 
and imbricated, the former permtaat. Stamens 3, 
^TPW 110 ** sod monadelphona; the anthsrs with 
transverse debiseenee. 0»«T Swelled, with i sogle 
style. Fruit baccate, or eonsistiag of 8 aamaroid oar- 
pels. Seeda definite, ezalbnmisoua; embryo straight - 
radicle interior. The plants of this order abonnr 
principally in South Americas some are found, n 
Africa and the Bast Indies. Soma have edible finite, 
os the species of Toulaloa, found in Braail sod Siem 
Leone. Hippocratoa oomooa yields oily and sweet 

Hrrroosom, Mpt+od^romo far. kippot, a horse, 
and drvmoM, a roceoonrse), in Ancient Arch., a place 
appropriated by the Greeks to equestrian exercises, 
and in which priaea were oontended for during thr 
oelefcrmtfon of some of the Olympic games. # (Set 
Guns.) The most remarkable of ell the Grecian 
hippodromes was certainly that built at Olympia, which 
is stated by Pausamas to have been four leagues Iona 
and one in breadth. The one ab Constantinople still 
remains, and may well create a feeling of astonishment 
in the mind of travellers, ss it usually does. Thii 
latter was built in imitation of the grand arcus al 
Borne, and was adorned with statues, both of marble 
and bronze; amongst tho most important of which, it 
maybe stated, were the fine bronze horses of Ly si] 


Histology 


separate it from t *rrstlim with ear other animal. 
From the stnietnre of the teeth, it iasistAsnt that tha 
quantity of vegetable matter sopplied to tha digestive 
oresns must Be rery great in proport i on to tha non- 
nmmmt derived from the same, ee the principle on 
ubich its jane ere formed seems more for the purpose 
°* *■■*« “A rudely dividing than thoroughly masS- 
cating the touch grasses and vegetables which fores 
the staple food or tho animal. The hippopotami 
live during tho daytime immersed in the waters of their 
native riven, and at night come to land for the pur¬ 
pose of feeding, when they do nn mormons amount 
of damage to the neighbouring fields, not only from 
the large amount of produce that they consume, hot 



maybe stated,were the fine bronze bonesor Juysippus, 
possessed by Venice, which formerly ornamented the 
hippodrome of Constantine. The word itself is still in 
usa and is, even now, applied to arcuses and othei 
buildings set apart for equestrian purposes. 

Hrmraal, hip-pqf'-h*, in Hot., a gen. of the nat. 

fird. Iffaijiudiui wji _ _ 

Hippofhagi, hip-p^-d-p (Gr. kippot,» horse, and ' Hifpuxxo Acid, JUthpu'-rik (Gr. kippot, horsej cures, 
, pkagtin, to eet), a term applied, in Ancient Geog., tq urine), an acid contained in the urine of-the herbivore, 
a people of Scythia that red on horseflesh. The de- It is most-easily obtained from that of tho cow, which, 
aeendaats of these—tho Kahnnok Tartars of the present according to Bonssinranlt, contains 1*3 par cent. It 
day-still retain the peculiarities of the Scythians, and orystaDises in rhombic prismatic masses. Hot alcohol 
reteem horseflesh as a dainty. (Fee Honan.) Many and Water dissolve it readily, bnt it only dissolvee in 


water, they appear to be possessed of some innioolar 
arrangements for dosing tho nostrils, as is seen in 
seals and other marine animals. Bemains of different 
species of hippopotami are often found in the tertiary 
geological formations of Burepe; and in the tertiary 
atretas at tha foot of the Himalaya mountains, in Hin- 
dostan, an extinct species of hippopotamus has bean 
discovered, whioh bad six incisor teeth in eaolHaw, 
Bochsrt identifies the hippopotamus with tha ifribs- 
moih mentioned in Scripture t but Cuvier, while 
agreeing with him that the identity is possible, still 
sassrts that tha description given in the book of Job is 
not auffidlent to place the matter beyond doubt. That 
it was known to tha ancients is conclusive from the 
fact that Herodotus, Aristotle, FUny, and Diodorus,' 
each and all give descriptions or tbp animal. The spe¬ 
cimens of the hippopotami In the gardens belonging 
to tho Boval Zoological Society hi Hereof ■ Park con¬ 
sume daily upwards of 100 lb. weighs of hay, chaff, 
jcorn, roots, and other green food. 


attempts have been made in Europe to introduce the 
flesh of the horse as an article of food; bnt all have 
been failures, with the exception of one made recently 
in Paris by some tavant, who bare formed themselves 


600 times its weight of cold water, andis almost In¬ 
soluble in ether. It has a bitter taste, and reddena 
litmus-paper powerfiilly. By dry distillation, it is 
converted into beatrio add, and a reddish oil of in 


Into a dub of kippovkagi, for the express purpose of agreeable odour. It forms salts with tha alkalis^ 
spreading a taste for norsefleah amongst ell classes of which are very soluble, 

■odety. Whether these modern bippophagi will meet Hxrrtrau, kip-put*rii,ln Bot,the Mare’s-tail, a gen. 

with success in their endeavours to create a new system >f the nat. ord. Haloragaeoa. S. vulgarit is an inrig- 
«f animal food, remains to be proved. ificmnt plant, common in stagnant water and alow 

Hirromwa, htp-pon^-i-ne, m Boti, a gen. of the nat. streams. The stem is simple, or sometimes branched 
or A.JSuphorbiact a. The species S. manomtUa is the -it the base, and erect. The leaves are linear, pointed 
famous manchin eel-tree, which is asserted to be so it the end, and growing in whorls of from six to twelve, 
poisonous that persons have died from mer 'ly sleeping Ao flowers are minute, and oiten without stamens i 
in its shade. It flourishes in the Antilles end on the ,hey are produced in the axil of each of the upper 
American continent, near the sea, and forms a very Leaves. 

handsome tree, with foliage not unlike that of the Hippunm, liV-pn-riCe (Gr. kippot, horse), in GeoL, 

pear-tree. The juice which fills the tree s of a pux( massive horseboof-like bivalve of the chalk forma- 

white colour, and when dropped on tho ha id, it burn ion, having a deep conical or saVcylindrical un d e r - 
like fire, forming an ulcer very difficult to heal. See* ralve, with a flatfish Ud, or upper valve, 
mann states, that if sea-water be applied to the eyes Hirrvaires, in GeoL, a gen. of fossil plants of tha 
when affected by the poison, it allays the inflammation ooal-measures, so called from their dose resemblance 
in an effectual manner. The fruit, which-resembles a to the Hippurit vulgarit, or mare's-tail. If they grew 
▼cry beautiful apple in appearance, contains a similar m the same relative proportions at the exhuting plant, 
imoe, bnt of a milder character. The buraiagof the may of the fragments found would indicate a height 
lips immediately warns those who bite it of tho danger if 1*4 or 80 feet.' 
of eating it. The timber is beautifully vanegated, and Hibudo. iStt Luora.) 

susceptible of a high polish. It takes its name from Hreunoo, kir-wu'-do (Lat., a swallow), a genua 
UMt&r. kippot, a horse t manoatu, I rage. huh forms the type of the flsairoetrsl or wide-gaping 

HimroTAXCS, or BirasrEoxaB, Imp-po-ptf-d-mut, irds, belonging to the passerino tnbo of the Cuvierian 
(derived from the Gr. kippot, tho horse; potamiot, lystem. (Am Swallow.) 

of tho river), a pachydermatous animal, which inhabits Histology, kit-Mt-o-J* (Gr. kidot, a wab t logoi, a 
moat of tho riven of Africa. Its geoano oh reeten discourse), a term identical, or almost so, with general 
are,—four toes on all tha feet, inclosed m smell hoof*: minute anatomy, or microsoopio anatomy. Histo- 
six molar teeth on each side of both jaws; largo pod logy classifies and describes the structural or morpho- 
strong canines, of whioh the upper ones are nearly oncal elements which exist in the solid and fluid parte 
straight, tha lower once carved, end working upon A organse bodies. This saence did not make any 
each other so as to prodnoo a chisel edge: floor inci- greet p re grea e until the eommencementof the present 


___ m i$ xourinct- greet pregreae until_ _,_ 

nova in each jaw, the upper dbee abort and oodfoil sad oentoxy, when the invention of tha oompo nn d micro- 
bent inward# towaada the mouth, the under once long -nope caused He advancement. Its origin, however, 
■td cylindrical, and pointing outwards. Tho ak leton nay bo traced book to Malpighi, who lived fa the 
of the hippopotamus approaches that of tho ox nd of 7tn oratory, sod discovered tha blood nni jnisnl—i 
tho hog; bra it presents also wide differences, whioh later time% very valnahle diecoveriee hare beta 
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History 

made b y uniting the me of the microscope to axperi 
mental chemistry. The structure of different horoj 
tiaeaee wu thue first shown} and it vu proved that 
whalebone, nails, and cow-horn, are similarly corn 
posed of aggregations of diminutive oeQs. Histology 
has also been nseftal in the investigation of the nervous 
ftiasuos. and of many other structures. No departmenf 
of medical science has made such rapid progress ai 
histology in late yean. Kdlliker, Leydig, Frey, and 


Clarke, Deale, Qneokett, Dennett, Goodsir, and 
Lockhart. 

History, IiV-fo-rs (Gr. hiatorla, from the verb 
force, I inquire), means literally an aeoount of faots. 
It is a word first used by Herodotus, who calls his 
work by the title " Historiaand there can be but 
little doubt that this ancient writer fixed tbe sense in 
whioh tbe word has since been applied; that is, as 
meaning the science which treats of man in all his social 
relations, religious, moral, commercial, political, or 
llteraiy, as far as these are tbe result of general influ. 
enees extending to large massos of men. Embracing 
both the past and present, hutory consequently con¬ 
siders everything which acts upon men,—regarding 
them in the light of members of a soci.ty. It should 
dearly represent the relations in which man exists 
towards his brother men, and should detail the 
Influences to whioh he is subjected, the motives by 
whioh he is actuated, and the inferences drawn from 
the eame, with dearneae and troth. According to 
some commentaries, history may be either considered 
in the light of an intellectual exercise in the depart¬ 
ment oi human knowledge or science, or as e form of 
literary composition. Bacon reckoned it as the chief 
component part of learning, and studied it in its rela¬ 
tions to memory, while he placed philosophy and poetry 
below it, as appealing only to the understanding and 
imagination. It is therefore the business of history 
to record dr remember the events, put and present, 
of the world, end to place them down in such a way 
that they can have tho best hold on the memory, by 
speeding to other facts for their support and corrobo¬ 
ration. This la the true definition of the word used by 
Herodotus, although it has been analogically need to 
express other brandies of investigation; as In the 
term natural hietory, still in use; and some of the 
anoient writers defined the general use of the word 
by their adaptation of it; as Aristotle's "History of 
Animals/* and Theophrastus's "History of Plants." 
Hr. Arnold, in his " Lectures on History." remarks on 
the widely different interpretations of the word, and 
also explains ita correct meaning. "The general idea 
of history," aaya he, " seems to me to be that it is 
the biography of a society; it does not appear to 
me to he history at all, bat simply biography, unless 
it finds in the persona who are its subjects something 
of a oommon purpose, the accomplishment of which is 
the object or their oommon life. History is to the 
oommon life of many what biography is to the life of 
an individual. Take, for instanoe, any oommon family, 
and ita members are soon so scattered from one 
another, and are engaged in snch different pursuits, 
that, although it is possible to write the biography of 
each individual, yet there can be no such thing, pro¬ 
perty speaking, as the history of tbe family. Hat 
suppose all the members of the family to be thrown 
together in oile place, amidst strangers or savages, 
then these immediately enter a oonunon‘iife,—a unity 
of action, interest, ana purpose, distinct from others 
around them, which renders them at ones a fit enhjeot 
for history. Whether consciously or not, every society 
must have in it something of community; and so far 
u the members of it are members, so far u they are 
each incomplete parts, hot taken together for the 
whole, ao far it appears to me their post life is the 
proper snbjoot of history." The history or life of a 
nation may be either rendered in tarts, or u a whole. 
The most complete work la that whioh starts at the birth 
of akingdom, or nation, and earriea the reader upwards 
In ita coarse amid its vanons ramifications,changes, and 
aspects, and finally leaves him when he hat obtained a 
thorpogh insight into ita life, put, present, and pot- 
ribly future state. For instanoe, a complete history of j 


Hoe 

France wonld have to commence with Homan Gaul, and 
would have to trace the life of England, and all con* 
temporary kingdoms, at the same time as it gave tho 
history or France per is, in order to enable tbs student 
to get a comprehensive glance at the extension of the 
kingdom, ana the different influences whioh bore on it 
during its life and existence. A true historian most 
not merely satisfy himself in chronicling facts, for 
such a oourse wonld only reduoe history to the level of 
ohronological annals. Truth must be nis greatest ob¬ 
ject, and justioe his guide. When studying monarchy, 
if liberal in polities, he should not let republicanism 
actuate him; all biu of party must be waived in writing 
history oorrectlv. Our most ancient civil history u 
found in the Old Testament; but ita objects are eon- 
fined, as it is written more as a chronicle of the acts of 
the Jewish race, than a general description of other 
nations, who were also oonneoted with them, in rela¬ 
tions of amity or war. Herodotus is the father of 
anoient history, as he ia often rightly called; and to 
him we are indebted for the first work really dpaerring 
that tide. The poems of Homer are sometimes re¬ 
garded as an early history of Greece; but as bis works 
were not written down when composed at first, it would 
be impossible to consider Homer in a true historic 
light, u they have only been handed down to na by 
word of month, and are thus liable to error. Thucy¬ 
dides and Xenophon aro the writers who have be- 

J neathed us the needs of the Grecian commonwealth* 
ivy ia the historian of Borne; Justin the compiler of a 
brief attempt at general history. The works of Cioero, 
Sallust, Tacitus, and Csssar, also illustrate ono of the 
most important eru in Roman history. After the 
downfall of that empire, a long lerles of revolutions 
took plaoe in tho rale of the world, and Europe became 
parcelled out in various dynasties and powers, giving 
rise to an increasing need of historical commentation. 
Of English historians, tho venerable Bede ia one of the 
first, and his writings giro ns the dearest view of tho 
Saxon period. After the revival of letters, history be¬ 
came ene of the greatest of literary works, and as such 
it is esteemed and valued in the present day. To 
follow its conrae in modem times would be n work of 
impossibility within the limits of the present artiele. 
Philosophical history ia that in which the mere narra- 
ion offsets is considered as subordinate to the elnci- 
I at ion of general troths and influences j and, conse¬ 
quently, it often lapses into the broaching of a favourite 
noory. Of philosophical historians, Gibbon on the 
'Decline ana Fall of the Bom an Empire" may bo 
considered as entitled to the chief plaoo; and Lord 
Macaulay's "History of England" ia another instance 
of how grandly hutbry has risen since first considered 
n the light of a scionoe, united with literary oomposi- 
lon. whatever be the subject, whatever the political 
•iaa of the author, the valne of the history will be in 
proportion to the general depth, greatness, and nobility 
•f the historian's own nature, as a whole. 

Hoax Fxost. (See Faxxznro) 

Hoaaozr's Csoxcs, heb'-tonr, a vulgar proverbial ex¬ 
pression, denoting without an alternative. It is said 
} be derived from the name of a livery-stable keeper* 
rho used to let horses and coaches to students at 
Oxford, and who obliged every oustomer, in his torn* 
-o take that horse which stood nearest the door. Tho 
tndents were consequently either to take that hone 
»r have none: whence the expression, they had " Hob¬ 
son's choice.'* 

Hocus-rooufl. ko’-ku* po'-hue, a common epithet ap- 
ilied either to a juggler,or to a conjurer’s triok or cheat, 
ta origin is uncertain, bat it is said by Dr. TiUotgon 
to be derived from the words hoe e$t eorpue . the form 
ised for consecrating the sacramental wafer in the 
Roman Catholic church; whence jugglers began to 
lie it as a pass-word. Another etymologist, however* 
lerivea it from the Welsh hocced, a cheat, and poeue. a 
rag, applicable to the machinery by which a juggler 
performs his tricks. 

Hox, ho (Ang.-8ax.), an implement of husbandry 
implored to remove weeds, to make fhrrowa, and to 
'aiic tnb mould round the roots of plants, Ao. Thera 
are several kinds of hoes: that most common Consists 
fa flat iron blade, having a thin round erooked bar 
if the same material, about eight inehee long, pro¬ 
rating from the middle of its upper edge, at in acute 
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angle with it. To the end of this bar an iron ring 01 
tube ia attached, into whieh a long wooden handle * 
fitted. Thia ia termed theVrew-Aoe, beeanse, when i 
use, it ia drawn towards the operator, in oontrada 
tiaotion to the throat or Butch hoe, which oooaiata 
a blade of iron fixed to the end of a long handle 
continuation of it; eo called from ite being throat 
forward when in nee. For the cultivation of oropr 
on a large ecale, another kind of hoe ia employed 
much larger, and drawn by a hone. It consults, bn 
a plough, of a beam and two stilts or handles. Tr 
this beam, and to branohes extending from it 
the ends of iron hoes of the proper width to ati 
the entire surface between Ithe rows are fixed: 
small wheel ia also attached*, to keep them the pn 
per depth in the ground. Thia implement can, o: 
course, only be used for those crops which are sowr 
in rows; aa peas, beans, potatoes, Ac. The system o 
horse-hoeing found a great promoter in Jethro Tull, 
a gentleman from Hungerford, in Berkshire, who, 


fectly dear from weeds, imagined that tillage 
be made to supersede manuring. In carrying ont t 
idea, the horse-hoe was, of course, a great assistance 
and although net so successful as ne expected, th 
constant stato of tillage in which the spaces betweei 
the rows were kept, greatly increased the produce o 
the land, more especially when oombined with judioloui 
ploughing and manuring. 

Hob’s Pnnmiro-MACHiKi. (See Vrinting.) 

Hog, or Hog Family, hog (Welsh hwh, Corn is) 
hoch) (Saida), a fam. of pachydermatous animals, be¬ 
longing to the ord. Ungulata, of mammalia; or forming, 
according to tome arrangements, a sab-family of tin 
JElephnnitdes, under the title Sutna, The Snides are dis¬ 
tinguished by having the noBe prolonged and cartila¬ 
ginous, truncate at the tip, where it is strengthened by/ 
email button-shaped bones, by which means they arc 
enabled to use their noses as grubbers to turn up the 
ground in search of food. With the exception of the 
genns Dicotwles (tee Pxooaby). they have roar toes on 
eaoli foot, two large principal ones shod with stoul 
hoofs, and two lateral ones, which are much shorter, 
and barely touch the ground. The canine teeth are 
large, often projecting from the mouth, and curved m 
an upward direction, while the molars are tubercular. 
Thoir skin is oovered with thick, strong bristles, and 
they have a distinct tail of moderate length. The 
genus Sue is the type of the family Snides, and contains 
two well-known varieties,—the wild boar (Sits terqfa) 
and the domestic sow. Although formerly very com¬ 
mon, the wild boar no longer exists in Great fintalu; 
it is now found principally in India, and in most parts 
of Europe, whore it harbours in the most solitary 
places in retired forests. As a beast of chase, it fs 
thought well worthy of attention by sportsmen; and 
in India hog-hunting, under Lbe technical term of 
*• pig-Btioking," forms one of the most exciting of wild 
•ports. The food of the hog, in a wild state, is gene¬ 
rally composed of grass, roots, acorns, beech-nuts, and 
wild fruits. He is both extremely active and very 
ferocious, and when driven to bay, forms a powerful 
adversary to even the most intrepid of hunters. In 
its domestic state the hog feeds and thrives on 
nearly every kind of food, both vegetable and ani¬ 
mal; and no otner species of beast converts a 
given quantity of corn or other nntntive food 
into fat so soon, or can be made fat on so great a 
variety of food. Of this useful animal there are many 

r ieties; but the brindled hog approaches more nearly 
the wild species than any other. The Chinese 
variety is very short in the head, corpulent in the body, 
and short in the legs: although good for roasting 
when about three weeka old, they only make tolerable 
porkers, and are not of much service in making bacon, 
M their rise is bat small. The Neapolitan bog is black 


and forms a very good cross with, tho Berkshire 
hog. The hog is very proliflo, the sow often hating 
ten or twelve pigs at a litter, and two litte/s in 
the year. Its flesh, under the name of pork, consti¬ 
tutes a material part of the food ol mankind, especially 
In Europe and America, although Iiinneu* reoom-; 
mends that it should only be eaten by those of aatrongj 


Holooamit _ 

athletic temperament, who taka a good deal ofVxer- 
mae. The Jews snd a Mahommedsns abstain from the 
flesh of the swine, and even consider themselves defiled 
by touching it. To a naval and eommereial nation, 
like Great Britain, pork is of great importance, as it 
takes salt bettor than any other flesh, and ia conse¬ 
quently able to be longer preserved. The fat is oalled 
lard, end is used both for culinary and medicinal pur- 
poaes. The beet English hogs are those from Hants 
and Berks. The skin, when dried, is used for making, 
the seats of saddles, and other purposes. The bristles 
are used by bruanmakers, shoemakers, and other 
artificers; and a great quantity is imported of the 
same from Russia; those from Ukraiue being held 
the highest estimation. (For a description of the 
manner in which the flesh of the hog is cored, sst 
arts. Bacon and Ham.) The Abyssinian nog (Babiruua 
A{fkrut\ is an inhabitant of the ialanda or the Indian 
Archipelago: it differs from the common hog, or sue, 
in oonseqnence of the upper canine teeth being enor- 


hog (Phacochcerut athtopicus) is another variety; ita 
only great distinction is the possession of a pair of 
lobes under the eyes, which give it a peculiar appear¬ 
ance ; and, although much more muscular, in other 
respeots it generally resembles tho common type of 
tbft Saida, It inhabits Central Africa, and its flesh is 


respeots it generally resembles tho common type of 
tbft Snides, It inhabits Central Africa, and its flesh is 
esteemed a great dainty. Fossil remains of most of the 
members of the hog family have been found in tertiary 
formations, three alone of tho species being fonnd in 
the Epplosheim Sands, while tbjur bones have been 
discovered in nearly every country. 

Hoa-ouu. (Sss Rhus.) 

Hog-nut. (See Gaby*.) 

Hog-plumb. (Am Sfondxab.) 

Hogbvbad, hogs’-hed, a term formerly employed 
to denote a measure of capacity; but as all excise 
measurements are now made in gallons, it is need 
to designate any large cask. The hogshead, in wine 
measure, contained 03 gallons, while in beer and ale 
measure, there were only 64 gallons. 

IIolcus, hoV-kus, m Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Oramnneea , the species of which are natives of Afriea 
and Asia. U. eaccharatue (the Sorghum saccharatmm 
it some botanists) is called the North China sugsroane. 
it sweet sorgho, and is much cultivated in China and 
rther parts for the sake of its sugar: it is said to yield 
'rom 10 to 15 per eent. of this product. Ita grain ia 
»aten in Afrioa, and is termed aocliia. The punt ban 
ately been introduced into Britain, and as highly 
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i summer forage for cattle, if. Sorghum (Sorghum 
ml gar e, or Andropoqon Sorghum) Is extensively oulti- 
ated in many parts of Africa, in Turkey, and ia 
ndia, for the sake of its gram, whioh is known by 
.he names of Guinea oorn, dorrs, Turkish millet, ana 
iaar. This gram is much used as human food in warm 
countries; in Britain it is occasionally employed for 
feeding poultry. A kind of beer, called bouxo, is pre¬ 
pared from it. The stalks of the plant are need to 
sake whisks and carpet-brooms. 

Hold, holds, in Mar. is a term applied to the whole 
A that portion of a ship whioh is comprehended 
between the floor and the lower deck. It is usually 


lartofthesr cargo. 

Holigabna, ho-le-gar'-nh, in Bot., a gen of the nat. 
. . .- The fruits of the species H. tongs* 


>rd. Anaoardtaeees. The fruits of the species H. longs* 
r olia, with those of another plant of the same order, 
urnish the blaek varnish of Sylhet, which is much 
ised in India for lacquer-work. (Ses Srmicabfus.) 

Holinisn, ho'-le-nett, a title by which tho ancient 
>rcek emperors wero addressed, lmt which is at pro* 


iburoh. Tlie term itself is equivalent to the Latin 
Snnotiisimo,” which is more commonly used. 
Holland. (Set Lin* Manuxactusb.) 

Holly. (See Ilbx.) 

Hollyhock. (See Alxksu.) 

Holocaust, hoV-o-kawtt (Gr. holos, the whole, and 
o, I burn), a solemn burnt - sacrifice, common 
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KoloptrtMaM 


Homily 


amongst 

MtVjfoity, 


the Greeks and 
in which the eehoio of 


other jjagim^mtioai of I it wee kept by them with ye * re r m n m,bye^a^ 


«r. m w«w« w. . ^cme-ldmothem, Unger fhetinga, mom liboral alnraraoatioB 

upon tbs altar, in sontradlatfnetion to the ueoal Iftomalloiril botinem, end* fennel release of prisoners, 
, which enjoined that only » portion of ths {exospt aom> particular casts of c riminal s . (See Pa|* 

__e thooid be oonsumed. The Jews bald to aletoir Wsis.) ' 

similar custom, marked out to them by the ceremonial Homage, komt-ty (Pr. Iw mij t, from Lot* Inn, 

la* ofMoeee, which sacrifice was termed, la aoriptoral man), an ineideat of nodal tenure, bywhioh a tenant 
langnaffe, a burnt-ofering. promised submission, loyalty, J 

aoLomomva. ho-lop-H'-lce-ue (Or. helot, entire: or,anperior when tint admit* 
peach*, wrinkle—literally, **an*wrfoklo"), in Oeol., a hcfld of him in fee. Aecordi 
gra. or saurrid flshef, belonging to the De 
Carboniferous periods. Their enamelled s 


caerifloe 


vonisn and 

periods. Their enamelled scales hare 
corrugated for wrinkled surfaces, and this character 
•unrated the generic name. The EoloptychU, jadg- 
inwfrom theirfragmentary remains, most hare been 
of greet siae—from 8 to 10, or even 12 feat in length. 

med with numerous sharp-pointed fish- 
o with larger reptilian teeth of oouioal 
fora, placed at intervals in either jaw, evidently for 
the purpose of seising sad ratting op their 


Hervari armed 
teeth, tad ala 


. and service to hie lord 

t __ lad to the land which ho 

h«8d of him in fee. According to Sir Edward Coke, 
the word fa derived from the Latin homo, ‘aman;* 
because when the tenant did his service to his lord, ho 
•aid, “I become your man,” do. The oath of finite, 
or declaration of fidelity, was first token, and then tho 
vaesal or tenant did hafaiage to his lord, humbly 
kneeling, being nngirt. uncovered, and holding np his 
hands both together between those of his lord, who 
sat before him. In modern language, the term homage 
ia generally applied to reverential worship or devout 



Europe. 

defoot of Napoleon at Waterloo, on the proposal! 
•aid, of tho emperor of Russia. The Germans 
snftred more by the aggressions 

a other nation in Eorope, took re: 
thinking that it might be mi 


HoxanuouB,le'-sid-fo-ai , *sc*e,inBot.,theJ3atoaUam 
fam., a nat. ord. of Dicotpledonee. sub-class ColyoUkrm, 
comprising eight genera and thirty speoiee, natives of 
the tropical parts of India, Africa, and America. They 
are tree* or shrubs, with alternate leaves ; the ealyz is 



seimma own nanawriung, ana i 
of Austria and the king of Prussia, t 
rad aooeptod by them. Tha Holy 


to toe emperor 
to have it confirmed 
Alliance was pub¬ 
lished by’the emperor Alexander In the year 1810, and 



ovulee, and from 3—0 styles. The fruit is a ospeule, 
or berry, with small seeds, having the embryo in tho 
axis of a little fleshy albumen. Some speoiee of tho 
typical genus Xomaliun are remarkable for their 


note than the preservation or peace, 
wHghm in the name of the gospel. It 
letermined by the heads of tha gt 


was afterwards 

governments of 

lose!*, Austria, and Prussia, to admit other nations stun of guilt; the seoondvery little t but 
rittdn the atotutes of the alliance; and, subsequently, the highest crime that man it capable of 
tagland and France joined it by the Declaration of against a fellow-creature. Justifiable ho 
November, 1818. Aftor the Franeo-f 


agent properties. 

, Horn Szoxirxu. (See NosfiMU.) 

Hoxzoidb, homf-e+ide (Let. komiciditm), the killing 
| of any human being. Homicide ie of three kinds,— 
justifiable, excusable, and felonious. The first hoe no 
seoona very little; but the third is 

tting 
is ox 


■commit 
homicide I 



os nufliungiu purposes; ana tne ifresea revolution, or negligence in tne person killing. Homicide in too 
ad other events in 1818, sucoeeded finally in destroy- course of justice, in the execution of any criminal or 
igit; seeversinoeithashad only a passive existence, civil process, is of this kind* The neeesaity musty 
Hon Ghost. (See Tubist.) however be real and apparent in all cases of this sort, 

Holyssohi is a soft stone made use of for soour- Homicide is justifiable in the prevention of any atro- 
ig ships' decks. cions crime, as an attempt to murder, or to break into 

Holt Obsivs. (See OtniHATZtor.) a house during the night. Justifiable bomioide does 

Eon Thitbsday, the day on which the ascension not apply to crimes wuoh ate unaccompanied by vie- 
f our Saviour is commemorated,—ten days before lenee; suoh as the picking of pockets. The general 
fhltsuntide. It has been kept in the Christian church principle of the law is, that when a crime in itself 
wm the earliest ages. St. Augustins speaks of it as capital is endeavoured to be eommltted by force, it is 
tbar instituted by the Apoitlee or by some early lawfol to repel that force by the death of the party 
mnefl of the primitive bishops. It ie now greatly attempting it. Excusable homicide is committed either 
iglooted in our church, for what reason it is mffienft by misadventure or in self-defence. Homicide by 
i account, except it be because it is not marked by misadventure is where a man doing a lawfol set, with- 
g worldly festivities, that many neglect and pats it out any intention of hart, and using proper precaution 
r. (See AsonrsiovraaT.) to prevent danger, unfortunately kills another; as 

Holy Wans, in Greek and Roman Catholic ehurches, when a man ia at work with a hatchet, the h 
water whioh hat been blessed, or consecrated, by an off and kills a bystander; for the act is lawful, 

ipenmriato service, and uaed to sprinkle the wor- effect -*-* 

iuQpen and the things 


the head files 
. and the 

is merely accidental. As prise-fighting and 
_ used in the church. It is kept sword-playing are unlawfol, if either of the parties 
In a shallow basin, called the "holy-water stoup.” engaged be lolled, such killing is felony or manslaughter, 
placed at the entrance of the church. It wse formerly Honuoide in self-defence, from a sudden affray or 
used to wash the hands of the devotees, to purify them quarrel, ie rather excusable than justifiable in tha 
before commencing their devotions. Some* Catholics English law. Felonious homicide is an act of a very 
keep holy viator in their ohsmbers to use before prayer, different character from the two former, being the* 
especially at bed-time. In Borne and Moscow, animals killing of a human creature, of any age or sex, without 
are sprinkled wttL it to keep them healthy and justification or excuse. It is divided into three classes,— 
thriving; indeedfmtho latter oftr, there is a 
hum hones are token 


purpose until thi 
by the Apostles. 
Holy wxu, 


nntUthe 6th, while otfcsto eayitwas employed I Christian diaoonmea fWInTtho speculative and oaten- 


of the schools of] 
Church, 


schools of philoso 
i, only the bishops 
• the homilies ofti 


ilosophy. In tha 
were allowed 


totioui harangues 

_commonly oalled I'assion Week, be-1 early days of the ( . 

in that week our Saviour*! paeeio* and death i to preach; consequently, the homilies of the Greek and 
took place. It is the hat week in Lent, end imme- Latin fathers are all written by bishops. The privilege 
dlately preoedra Easter. By the primitive Christians of writing homilies was not accorded to priests till tho 
itwas oallod Btbdonae magna, or the great week, and 6th century. St. Chrysostom wua the first presbyter 
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**> preached mnhrly, although Bt. Angostine ■ Ur; loysc, proportion), ft aerie* wftoee numbers Offer 
Origan preaehad, but onlybya peculiar privilege « tnm eaeh other by a constant increment or decrement 


«< - luL Oybys paeoHftgprinlegc w from eaeh other by ft constant increment or deeren 

hocus. The dHferenee between ft houulv and ft eer of an area nomber of eauivaleots of CH. Thor 
soon is tins distinguished bjr Pbotioa *—** The homi ly generally d—eed trader ft generic term, aoeh as the 
Wft* then delivered, in ft mbre homely manner, tfeu aJeohob, hydrocarbons, 4o. The following aerie* of 
prelate interrogating and talking to the people, an homologuet will illustrate this »— ^ 


they, in their tom, interrogating and anawenng him 
So that, originally, ft homily was, correctly speaking 
• conversation; whilst the tension waa spoken oeu 
tinuoosly from the pulpit, after the manner of the 
orators. Towards the close of the 8th century the 
practice of compiling homilies, whioh were committed 
tomamory, andraeited by ignorant or indolent priests. Amyl* 

began to be prevalent. Charlemagne then ordered By examination it will be seen that each of 
Faulns Diaoonua and Alenin to form nomilies npon the '— ' '* 

Gospels and Eplstlee from the anoient doctors of the 
Church. The Homilarixm of Charlemagne waa after* 

model for the famoni 


Hydrocarbon*. 
C.H, Methyleno. 
C 4 H 4 Ethylene. 
0 ( H ( Tritylene. 
C,H. Tetrvlene. 
CiqH 10 Amylene. 


Alcoke li. 

C.H.O, Methrlic 
0*11.0, Kthyfio 
g.H.O, Tntylie 
0,H. 0 O, Tetrylio 
CinU kl Oa AmyUe 


« 


it 


tho 


warde published, whieh acted aa a me 
collection of homilies subsequently produced. Manj 
of these prodoetiona were the work or private persons, 
and contributed much to nourish the indolence and 
perpefbate the ignoranoe of a worthless clergy. The 
book of homilies recognised by the English church is a 
collection of homely sermons on the doctrines of the 
gospel, with an especial viewto illustrate the principles 
of the Reformation. The diet portion of this work 
sms published by Oranmer in the reign of Edward VI.; 
and daring the reign of Elisabeth the second part was 
added by order of Convocation. 

Hoiuxoranrr, *o-e»s-op / «d-tte (Or. homoiot, like, 
and paiho*, state or feeling), is the name given to a 
system of medical treatment introduced by Samuel 
Hahnemann, ft Oerman physician, in 1790, and now 
extensively practised, and having many adherents. 

Hahnemann had observed that Penman bark, which Arkantat oU-tfont* from North Ajnerica. The Chare* 
act* aa a npeeitto in agues, produoeif npon the healthy !sjr Foreit stones are next in repute to tho Turkey 
■object exactly the same symptoms aa those of the itones. 


bars of these series differs by exactly C.1I-. Tho 
ethers, aldehyds, mercaptan*, and many others, form 
similar homologous senes. The corresponding dif¬ 
ference in composition prodnocs a corresponding 
difference in properties. Thus, the boOiogtpoint or 
tho alcohols rises exactly 83° Pah. for each increment 
of C.H. in tho alcohol. Hgterologone tcrtei are thoso 
which differ in properties, oat are related in compo¬ 
sition. Thus methyl, methylio ether, and methylio 
alcohol, form a heterologous senes differing entirely in 
their properties: and methyl, ethyl, and tntyl, form a 
homologous series closely related in their properties. 
'Set Banins.) 

Hoys, hon* (Ssx. ban, a stone), ft term for the floor 
land of whetstones. They are mostly taloose slate of 
~ery close texture, in which the particles of silica are 
cry finely divided and evenly distributed. Turkey 
Mr*tone», said to be the best of all the hones, or© 
obtained from the intenor of Asia Minor; tho ffenaan 
rwtor-konea from the slate^hills near Battalion; tho 


disease which'it served to cure. Continuing his ob¬ 
servations, he fancied that he had obtained a numbei 
of other instances to the same effect; and at length 
be came to the conclusion, that diseases are cured by 
such substances as produce symptoms similar to them 
on the healthy body: hence the groat doctrine of this 
""*■ is. M Bimilia simQibns curantur’’ (like are cured 


Hoysy, kan'-s (Sax. bunlg), a fluid, or semi-fluid 
mbstanoe, very similar in its properties to sugar. It 
is found in largo quantities in a number of vegetables, 
and* is collected by different kinds bf bees from tho 
neotiferous glands in the cap or chalice of flowers. 
Honey, in tne ordinary sense of tho word, however, 

«ww •>, ... .uuuiwuo vuiwu.u. iu«> MB vH.Bu cannot be called a purely vegetable production; for, 

by like). The others they term aUopsthists (Gr. allot , after it is collected by the proboscis of the insect, it is 
other, and paihot, state), and amort their dootrine to ;ransmitted to the suckiDg*stomach, or honey-bag, 
be, •* Oontraria oontranis enrantnr ** (contraries are rhere it is elaborated, and afterwards disgorged, to os 
oared by contraries). Tho general law, that like is deposited in the cell of the honeycomb. MThen tho 
cured by like, by no means originated with Hahne- bees are very yonng, the honey undergoes less change 
mono, but is as old as the_time of Hippocrates, by md remains nearly white; in this state it it celled 

irgin honey. At all times it partakes of the qualities 


whom it was* first propounded. No one, however, 
previous to Hahnemann, had ever asserted it to bo of 
universal application. Nothing is better suited for 
restoring circulation to a frozen limb than to rub it 
with snow; and the bast mode of treating a burn is to 
take out the heat by holding it to the fire, or by apply 
ing oil of turpentine. The benefits that ~ ' 


if the plant from whioh it has been derived. Hence, 
tome varieties of honey obtained from the azalea, 
■hododondron, fto., are poisonous. Tho most whole* 
ome kinds are derived from the genus Erica, called 
lieather honey, and from most labiate plants. Honey 
arise from differs much In oolonr and oonsistenoe; it contains ft. 
vaccination are also owing to the same principle, considerable quantity of sacoharine matter, and some 
notber characteristic feature of this system Is .the mucilage, from which it derives its softness and vis- 
tflnitesimally small doses in which their medidufp ins 'osity. It ferments very readily, and yields a strong 
"y administered. In the case of a medicine where [nous liquor called mead. There are two varieties or 
unary medical man would prescribe perhaps a looey,—one yellow, transparent, and of the oonris* 
the honxsopathitt would administer only the mil- ;snoe of turpentine; the other white, and eapable of 
part of a grain, or even leu. They assert that morning the solid form, and of concreting into regular 


very minute doses are fitted to act uponasys- 
lypredispoeed to their influence by the exist- 
of the disease; end hence tile amount of tho 
most be diminished so as to exert its curative 
r upon the system without aggravating the symp 
or the disorder. This system has been adopted 


pwfw* 
How __ 
the same; 
•titnent 


ipheres. These two species are often united, and may 
>e separated by means of alcohol, v^bloh dissolves thft 
quid honey much more rapidly than the solid. Honsy 
i the production of most countries, but is more par- 
ioularly abundant in the island of Candia, and in thft 
ted greater part of the islands of tho Archipelago. Thft 
a few medical men of distinction, and its adbe- noney of Sicily appears to be particularly high* 
are to be found in moat parte of the civilised lavoured, and m some parts of the island to surpass 
There is reason to believe that the system is iven that of Minorca, owing, no doubt, to theqnantity 
the decline, owing probably to the introduction f aromatio plants which overspread that part of thft 
i liberal views among medical men generally. Duntry. This honey is gathered three tunas In thft 
of remark, that not a few henusopathisto isr,—in July, August, snd October. It is found by 
systems; and their patients mu»be ic peasants ra the hollows of trass and rooks. Thft 
pathlcaily or sUepsthioaUy, as they . juntry of the lesser Hybla is now, aa of old, chiefly 

celebrated for its honey. In the woods of Nova 
B onus, ho-nojt'-At-ou* (Or. lumot, Lmenoa, considerable quantities of honey are pse- 
, kind), those bodies in which the eon- laced by the wild bees. Honey is much need fct 
rats are ill similar. In Math., homoge- lairing preserves and confectionery; 'and, in its 
are those which can ho added to or itonu state, to pnt on bread. It is also used ns a 
one another. naukent medicine against boarteneu, catarrh, Ac.; 

18 ms, ho-moV-oyu* (Gr. bomo», rimi- id externally to promote suuouration. In its 
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Honeysuckle 


Hooping-oough 


•fled state, it is omY to sweeten certain medicines. Ii pageantry of military etiquette. The term la also used 
la more aperient and detergent than sugar, and i to afonify the compliments offered tohigh peraonagea 
particularly serviceable in promoting expectoration II or military heroea when they appear before a body of 
disorders of the breast. For these and other like par- armed men, or auoh as are given to the remains of a 
i, it ie often mixed with vinegar, and boiled down deceased officer. 




to a proper consistence over a alow Are. when it forma Hoodsd Sir abb, hooded , in Nat. Hist., the Go¬ 
tha oxymel of oommeroe. Honey was one of the first bra di oapello (Fort., anake with the hood). Thia 
.artioles of human nourishment. The deities of ancient term ie sometimes applied to the Naja tripudiana 
Greece were supposed to live on milk and honey, alone, and sometimes to all the species of the genus 
Aristotle, and several other learned writers, and pro Naja, which are very venomous serpents of the F*- 
bably the anelanta generally, did not know when perxdas. They are all remarkable for the singular 
honey originally oame from; they imagined that it fel manner in which thoy dilate the back and aides of the 
from heaven like rain. Pliny was unable to decide neck when irritated or excited. To this faculty they 
whether it descended from the heavens generally o: are indebted for their name; eince the elevated akin of 
from the stars, or was a juice formed by the purifies- the beck of tho neck, when viewed in front, presents 
tion of the air. and afterwards collected by bees. In much the appearsnoe of a hood. Its length is gene- 
all the works of the ancients, muoh importance ia rally three or four feet, of n pale dingy brown colour 
attached to honey and the care of bees. Honeycomb above, and bluish or yellowish-white below. It is cha- 
or the waxen structure framed by bees, in which the] notarised by a peculiar mark on the back of the neck* 
deposit their honey and eggs, is one of the most ear which closely resembles a pair of spectacles i for this 
prising of all the works pf insects. By the peculiar reason the reptile is frequently called the "spectacle 
organisation of the bee, the wax is secreted in thr* snake." It lives upon liserds mid other small sShmals* 
form of small and thin oval scales in tho folds of th< and is easily killed, being a sluggish animal. Its bite 
-abdomen. Tho materials, however, of which it ii is extremely venomous, causing death within two hoars, 
composed, though collected from the flowers of plants, The hooded snake ie often found in the neighbourhood 
ore unknown, and have given cause for muoh specula- of human dwellings iff the Beat Indies, and is some- 
tion. The regular structure of the honeycomb is else times found in the house* themselves. 'It appears to 
remarkable. It is composed of a number < r cells t be attracted by tho young poultry and the moisture 
most of which are exaotly hexagonal, constructed with of the drainage and wells. The poison of the hooded 
■geometrical accuracy, and arranged in two layers, snake is secreted in a large gland in the head; and 
placed end to end, the openings of the different layers when the animal closes its mouth on any objeot, the 
being m opposite directions. As the comb is placed poison flows into the wound made through a cavity in 
vertically, the cells are horizontal. The construction the tooth; it is, however, little disposed to use ita 


VVISBVBWyi Mio Win SUW mwmbvm»wh WM-VBWWW.W.* 

ot the cells is such as to afford the greatest possible 
number in a given space, with an expenditure of the 
least possible amount of material. Tho base of eaoh 
cell is composed of three rhomboids! pieces, placed so 


fangs, except for the purpose of supplying itself with 
food. The lndupi jugglers tame some of these ser¬ 
pents, and teach them to play trick* and dance, to 

___ 9 _ _ astonish the people,—after having taken care, how- 

•a to form a pyramidal concavity. The sides of the ever, to pull out their poisonous teeth. The same use 


s made of another species in Egypt. 

Hookah. (See Pipes.) 

Hooping-cough, koop'-ing (Ang.-Sax.), in Med., e 
cough 10 which the patient hoops or whoops with a 
deep inspiration of breath. On aooount of the violence 
of the cough attending this disease, tho term pertuaio 
has been applied to it; and on account or tho re¬ 
currence ot the cough in paroxysms, it is also known 
by the name of " chin," or " kink ” cough. Hooping- 
cough seems to have been unknown to the ancients* 
as no mention of it is msde in the medioal works of the 


cells are also muoh thinner than the finest paper; and 
yet they are so disposed as to be strong enough u 
resist all the motions of tho bee within them. (Se i 
fin.) 

Hojvitsuoxls. (See Lonicxba.) 
r Hong, hong, tho name given by the Chinese tc 
any factory belonging to European merchants at 
Canton. The Hong merchants were ten or twelve 
•natives who were the ouly ones legally entitled t< 
trade with foreigners, or "tho outer barbarians." 

Since the last Chineno war, however, the facilities foi ___ 

trad# have been greatly increased, and commerce, in- Greeks, Homans, and Arabiaus. It has, however, pre- 
stead of being monopolised by the Hong merchant*, vailed for several centuries in various countries of 
has become more general. Enrope, and on account of ita frequent occurrence, and 

novoua, on!-or (Lat. honor), a term which, in iti the danger with whioh it is often accompanied, it baa 
-ordinary sense, ie capable of many and various tigm- oooupied the attention of physicians considerably. The 
fioations, all of which, howover, may be easily traoed symptoms commence with a simple oatarrb, indicated 
back to the original meaning of the word; vis.— by a oough, and the expectoration of a limpid fluid; by 
a certain eefeem or regard built on opinion. The redness uf the conjunctive, a watery discharge from 
Bomana had such s high opinion of honour, that they the eyes and nostrils; hoarseness, and occasional sneex- 
actually deified the word; and in modern tunes it mg. These symptoms are generally accompanied by 
plays a part hardly inferior to that whioh it did in the alight feverishness, and the patient is low-spirited and 
days of antiquity. It is used m various terms ol languid. Thus far the disease closely resembles a corn, 
phraseology to mark out, or indicate, certain rules or mon cold; but at tho end of about one or two week** 
notions by which society in general, and especially ,he character of the affection ehanges. The fit* of 
that more powerful portion ot it denominated "the soughing beoome more long and frequent; a sensation 
fashionable world," regulates ita proceedings with a >f tickling in the larynx and trachea accompanies each 
sort of tacit understanding; any deviation from which it, during which the inspirations are irregular, erpe- 
rigorous code incurs the risk of expulsion beyond its islly in the case of ohilaren, whoso faces near an/ax- 
pale. The phrases debt cf honour, affair of honour, ireseion of anxiety and fear. When the fit comes, on, 
lam of honour, court of honour, with some slight modi- hey ding firmly to the person* or objects near, an/], if 
fioations, emanate from the above meaning, and thus isleep. start up. The efforts of coughing then beoome 
carry their own interpretation along with them. The 10 rapid and violent, as to take away the breath; dinting 
title "yonr honour" was formerly applied to men of .he intervals between* fit is difficult to perceive [any 
rank generally, but it is now limited to, and distinctly inspiratory movements, excepting at times when! the 
conferred on, the Vice-Chanoelldr and the Master of tough is interrupted by a peculiar whooping aofaid* 
the Bolls. rhioh has given this disease its common name;. In 

Hoaoux, Legion of. (See Lxqiov or Hoiroun.) ronng children, hooping-oough often becomes <oompii- 
Honoub, Maids of, in the courts of European osted with other diseases. The most common,' compli¬ 
ed conges- 


AIUHMUA; iUAIliO V#s aaa vim vvuaie va musvmvwh 

sovereigns, are ladies whose doty it is to attend the 
queen when she appears in public. Iu England they 
are eight in number, with a salary of £300 per annum 


Hovotris ot Wab, fin Mil., are oertain stipulated 
terms granted to a beaten enemy, by whion he is 
permitted out of v fortress or town, or from a camp 
or a line of in»r buncoes, with all the pomp and, 
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nation with children at the breast is oerel 
"id, giving nta to convulsions. Hooping-ooi 
. an epidemic disease, and children from hSTrtR to the 
period of seoond dentition, ate chiefly 1’iable to it. 
*dult persons, however, are not exempt, from it, end 
sometimes happens in old age. The d. frees* is very 
jntagions, end when it once finds adirbission into a 
.onse* very few young persons* who hafre not had ll 
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Hoopoe 


previously, hmm, It rarely iM tfci hbu fad 
▼ideal twice, although this sometimes oooors. Hoopinf 
ooogh it»i«r fetal malady j the averse* number oJ 
difttai in London every year, for the ten yearn between 
1840 iod 1859, was 8,190. Hitherto, no treatment of 
hoopin|Moub bee bom discovered, by which its pro¬ 
gress ou be arretted; its severity, however, ©an b 
mitigated sad its duration diminished. It must 


Horn _ 

DrmaUs eye forms a tangent to say great circle de- 
soribed on the earth’s surface, sad pasting through 

It sSoSdTboweSr. 
be stated that the effect of the refraction of light 
causes the actasl limit of vision to be extended a SSL 
beyond the circle that would be traced in the mann er 
indicated above. The higher the position of theob- 
wiil be the field ofview.or the 



TfflBTDlCTIOKABT OF 




tiiwIniMd be— so wA Hlvto 
WhUe ia tint stale, the suiting la performed by 
of ft pointed knife —Ming» pruafog-knife 
y Bwni of twpptte of p h oi -t ftteyateff o. 


dear of vente. The pied borabfU it t native at 
India, end linia in withernd trem_ in the knits nf nliish 
poo* of bon It opeaed'tiHH te a—ly flat. A number it deposits ita ergs. The nndnlited honbtil (ft— 
of pieces are-then exposed to pro—r e between plates atitieta) ia tfielaet varietj, and the moot bsa utifol 
of iron previously heated end greased. The deg—of eperimen of the whole grans, as ths bill ie more pro- 
tfae pressure depend* upon the required nee of the nortianate to the else of the bird, and ita plumage ia 
born. The thiaaheete of bom are thenscraped with distinguished by more than the uraal rind colour*, 
ablant or wire-edged draw-knffe upon a board covered which add to the magnificent appearance of oriental 
with Mde. After Ming smoothed and brought to the bird*.— Rtf, Baird's Bacpclopaiba < qf Or J i ahr ai 
required tUnaeee. ihtf are imtHbIuhI with a woollen Aainnn. 

rag dipped in aharpoal-diufe, settle water being addec Hobuxliwpx, fo ra' M ead (Qer.), in Min., a mixture 
at times. After being nibbed with rotten-stone, thej of the aiiteate and alnminate of magnesia, lime, pro* 
are finally poHabed with horn shavings. When born tozlds of iron, with a variable quantity of thaltoondo* 
ie to be converted into combe, the preaenre require of eahdui and potassium. It oeenra in dark green or 


Wien was. Alter nemg smootnea and orougnt to tn< 
required thinneea, they ere poliahed with a wool lei 
rag dippad in oha r ooal dnat, a little water being addet 
at timee. After being rubbed with rotten-stone, the] 
are finally poHabed with horn shavings. When bon 
ia to be converted into combe, the preaenre require 


Ornamental bom oombs, with open worn, are large)} Hobvboox, horn'-book, a name formerly git A to a 
manufactured inJPranoe. Snuff-boxes, combe, and otbei oopy of the alphabet set in a Drama and oovered with 
ornamental articles, are often made by pressing hori a thin plate of transparent horn, to prevent the paper 
shavings, after rodeoing them to a soft state by meatu from being thumbed to pieces by the children who 
of beat. Drinking-boras, are made by sawing the hors were made to study its The hornbook was generally 


firmly into the interior. It is afterwards fixed on a 
lathe, when cold and hard, and turned and poBshed 
both on the inride and outside. The bottom, r 
wand fiat piece of horn, is dropped in at thi 
larger end of the cone of born, while the iattei 


ware made to study ita The hornbook was gc 
used as a child's first step towards knowledge, 
has now beeoma obsolete m an instrument of« 
tarv education. 

Hoaxer, hor'-nei (Sax. Arnett), (Vetma erol 


larger end of the cone of born, while the iattei these, when it is at rest, are folded throughout their 
Is warm. At the smaller end of the vessel is a groovi entire leegth. The fore wings have one marginal and 
into which the bottom slips, and as the horn con- ‘hree sub-marginA sells; ana in all species the neura- 
tracts in cooling, so the bottom bsoomes firmly fixed, .ion is the same. The hornet is a much larger insect 
and the drinking-horn water-tight. The process o' than the wasp, and is consequently much more for- 
^dyeing bora of mJferent colours is very easy. It n midsble. It builds its nest in holes in ths trunks of 
usually coloured of a rich reddish brown m this :rees, or in old walla and ditches. Its colour is 
oountry, and spotted so ae to imitate tortoise-shell, throughout of a dark brown mixed with yellow, and 
The whole of tho reflate of horn manufacture) is the head is oblong. It is very voracious and pug* 
valuable, Hoofe and horn-cuttings are used for mak- nscions, while the common wasp stems to be its 
fog prosaist# of potash sad Prussian blue) and the favourite prey, although it eats almost any kind 
clippings of the oombmaker are need as manure. An if flesh, as well as fruit and honey. The nest is 
artificial bom is made from the gelatine obtained from imaller than those of the wasps, ana is of a globular 
bone* by muriatic acid, and converting it into a horny form, constructed with the mouths of the nolle down* 
sobstsnoe by tanning. Large quantities of horn are wards. Hornets are the most active little insects r 


reflate of horn manufacturo is 


l UIBbJ 

ft 


name is plb-corn. 


handles for cutlery. The imports of foreign horn mbit of most inseots. Their sting ia very severe, and 
average about 4>Q0U tone per annum. is often productive of serious consequences. (Am also 

Hour, a wind instrument, of which there are ^xspidji.) 
various kinds, made at different materials; such sa Hourwri, hom'-pipt, a rustic musioal instrument 
wood, brass, copper, and sometimes silver. (For a eldom or ever now seen, except in Walt*, where 
'description of the horn, ms Fxxvoa Hour, Bxreu, tie still very common. Its Welsh name is pib-eorn, 
Coauxt-a-narojr, Bix-soasr, Ae.) meaning hornpipe i it is to called from its being oon- 

Ho— ax. (Am 0 a annum.) struotea of a wooden pipe, with holes at eertam dla* 

Hosubiu, hen'-biU (Bunrot, from Gr. Sous, an taaesa and a horn at each end, one to eoiieot the wind 
ox, and fo e s, shorn), a gen. of birds belonging to-the blown into it, and the other to augment the sound, 
oonlsostral tnbe of the ord. Power*«. These birds This teni is also applied to a danoe in triple time of 
obanoterised by having their large hooked beak aur- six crotchets in a bar. 

— led at the base by a horny appendage nearly as Homr-wonx. (An Cxowv-woxz.) 
bJ* St the beak itself, and of a cellular structure Hoioioexvif, for^-JeVe-em (Let. hnUgtum, a 
within. They live on animals and vegetables, and dock, timepiece), a constellation of the southern 
inhabit the warmest parts of Asia and Africa. On hemisphere, formed by Leeaille, situated between 
aceount of their perching on the branches of lofty Canopus and Bridanns, and formed entirely of stars 
t—t where their vision ceo command aa extensive if the fifth sad sixth magnitudes, 
range, they areentremely difficult of approach. Like Hobokooy, for-ef-eyt (Gr. fora, tune or hour; 
the cornua, they swallow their food whole, throwing it feyst, e discourse), is the art by the principles of which 
first up in the air and catching it as it falls. The- the measurement of time is regulated. In a mom 
rhinoceros hombill (Bunrn rktnocerot) ia about the general sense, it is the art which takes within its scope 
site of » turkey, and of a blnish-black colour- The - knowledge of the action of oertaia machines need sa 
horny appendage at the base of the bill of this variety ime-measarers. It is a difllcult thing to give a good 
is verv large. and in the form of a reverted horn. It is definition of time. Aeeording to Looke.il is" the oom- 


bfo at the beak ita 
within. They live c 
inhabit the warmest 
aseount of their pei 


homy appendage 
is very lame, and 
n native or Java, 


and in the form of a reverted horn. It is definition of time. According to Locke, it it “the con* 
its and hops about on both legp likes ^deration of duration, aa set out by certain periods 
I chiefly on rate and raise* The African and m a rk ed by certain measures or epochs." Aeeording 
tree amcosw) is oonridered i seared to Aristotle, “our conception of time oricinnlse in 

hat of 


raven, feeding oUefly on rate and miss. The ^uicon 
aperies (Buntn q/Hcanut) is oooridmed \ sacred 
bird by the negroes, who never destroj it On any 
aeoount,fromasup—tition*belief that thedeathof 
a hombill produces stekness ovef p whofo district. 
The pjM hombill'(A— nonntn*) Is about tho 
rise oiarsfon, and nearly aa black. Its srost is thin, 
sad,{frequently much injured by strikte m raainat Jtho 
bsanebaa of tress, ths bark of whichthebuft tei-e to 
dataefa^ inordsr to gat at the inseeta Jjfog haoeath. 
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totlew “our conception of 
motion, and particularly ii 
i motions carried on in the 




originates in 


oantity called Am e. with whirii they are eonerived 
D coexist. Time, therefore, may be said to be in th* 
oereeived number of sn eesss iv o movements.** Up* 
doubtedly the motion* of tho haavmly bodies font 
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geek la the tower of the 
France; and we glean from 


of Cherlea V, of 
i'*F<adere» > *that 
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cylinder B, and which, in ita revolution, coils or wind Movements belong to the English. The anchor ee- 
eg the oord, to which is at t a c hed the weight A. While capsment, se s substitute for the old crown wheel, wns 
this tehee piece, the wheel G Is held in ehsok by the Invention of Clement, e London wetohmeker, in 
smother wheel, ce l led “the ratchet," and e “choir 1680. In 1715, George Grahsm sdvsneed horology, by 


TTT.tiiri lii:: i l 'i "/..A' ’-n, ■. w’sti. 


the esospement of Clement. Harrison's pendulum, 
the deea-beat escapement of Graham, end the grid* 
iron pendnlnm, were the subsequent improvements. 
Leaving the subject of elookmaking st this point, ee e 
sketch of its present state will be found nnder the 
article Trout Clock, where an aocount of the history 
and mechanism of toe Exchange and Westminster 
olooks will be found, it is proposed to tike up the 
' of watchmaking. But first of all, to say some* 
tiling of the assemblage of wheels and pinions called 
the “ movement" of a watch. Tho wheels in watches 
are arsed on by tho force of a spiral spring, oontained 
in a hollow cylindrical barrel, to whioh one end of e 
chain is fixed, lapping round the barrel for several 
turns ontside. The other end hi fixed to the bottom of 


' om wheel to pinion, 
heel I. The teeth o 
elation, net alternately on tin 
Jeot from or form part of th< 
and this prodnoes a vibratory oi 

... _ motion of tho balance L I 

Wort it not for this detention, the duration of whiel 
ie much Increased by tho swing of the balanoe, the 
weight A would descend with greatly accelerated 
speed, till, in a few moments, the oord would bo 
entirmr unwound from tho cylinder, end the olook at 
Met. The data at whioh the else of docks was so fa 
tedoosd as to render thpm portable, is unoertain; ii 
must, however, have been anterior to 15 to; foi 
in this latter year the corporation of master 
cloekmskers st Paris procured from Francis I. a 
statute precluding all but master olookmakers from 
wonstruoting docks or watches, large or matt. At an 
rate, no clock or watch could be made email enougl 
to be portable, without having a “mainspring" sub 
atituted for a weight, as the moving power; and when¬ 
ever this obieot was attained, then was the second 


pit wi in horology reached, m from thia period maj 
be dated the application of the fusee, and the consequent 
total alteration in the form end application of boro- 
logical machinery. The third era in dock-work wc: 
the application or the pendulum. Both the discovery 
«the pendulum, es well as its application to docks ta 
supersede the balan 


well as ita application to clocks to 
oe, have been a subject of great 


wheel ie put. The axis, or “ arbor," as it is called in 
watchmaking, on whioh the spring barrrd tarns, is so 
fixed in the frame that it oannot turn when the 
fusee la winding up. The inner end of the spring 
hooks on to the barrd arbor, and the enter end nooks 
on to the barret Now, if the fosse ie turned round in 
the proper direction, it will take on the chain, and con¬ 
sequently take it off from the barrd. Thia bends up 
the apriug; and if the fosse end great whed are left to 
themselves, the force exerted by the spring in the 
barrd, to unbend itself, will make the barrd torn in a 
contrary d’reotara to that by which it was bent up. 
This foroe of tne spring unbending itself bdng com¬ 
municated to the wheels, will set them in motion, ana 
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give to Huyuhens the honoa 
a dock. “Pendulums," sa\i 


-, his excellent treatise on docki 

endyratohes, “ like many other things, may have been 
invented soveral times over, in different ages, or even, 
in the same." An old edition of the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britennioa" maintains that the ancient astronomers 
of the East employed pendulums in measuring the 
timee of their observations, patiently counting their 
vibrations during the phases of an eclipse or the transit 
of the stars, anil renewing them by a little push of the 
finger when they languished! and Gassendi, Riocioli, 
and others in more recent times, followed their ex- 
ple. 


of continuing in motion will depend on the number of 
turns of the spiral groove on the fusee, on the number 
of teeth in the first or great wheel, on the nnmber of 
leaves in the pinion upon which the great whed acts, 
Ac. The wheels in any sort of movement, when at 
liberty, or free to turn, and when impelled by a force, 
—whether it be a weight or a spring,—would soon allow 
this foroo to terminate; for, as the action of the force 
is constant from its first commencement, the wheels 
would be greatly accelerated in their course, and it 
would be an improper machine to register time or its 
parte. The necessity of oheekmg this acceleration, 
and making the wheels move with a uniform motion- 
he invention of the “esoai 


them large ones. When we consider the vast number 
of pendulums that there ere swinging about the world, 
it certainly is dilfioult to imagine that nobody ever 
made that observation before the 16th century. The 


itury 

adulu 
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m that the first 
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also by Huyghens himself, and by Galileo's son, and 
Avicenna, ana the celebrated Dr. Hooke, the undoubted 
inventor of the balanoe spring of watches, and the die- 
ooterer of its theory." In order to eonvey a dear 
idea of the aotionpf tho pendnlnm, nod also to narrate 
the history of its atany improvements, more space 
would bfc required than can be spared in this general 
view of borologioal machinery. It is therefore pro¬ 
posed to deal with the tufejrqt miuotely in another 
place. (Am PxarDtJLtnc.) After the application of 
the pendulum as the regulating power or clocks, the 
art of horology made rapid strides toward* perfection. 




effo 

pemi 


lonversion of the circular motion of the wheels 
nto a vibratory one. Were it not for this, the mo¬ 
ire foroe would have no oheok. Hence it is by 
.his mechanism that the wheels in the movement are 
prevented from having their revolutions acoelerated, 
which otherwise would take place to such a degree es 
to make the machine run down in a minute or 
•wo. When, towards the does of the 16th eentury, 
ipringe were placed as the motive power in olooks, it 
became apparent that timepieces might be rendered 
portable. We first hear of the manufacture of 
ratehes by Peter Hde, of Nuremberg; though it ie 
affirmed they were invented at an earlier date than the 
period assigned to them. Johannes Cooclaus, com¬ 
menting on the Oosmographia of Pomponine Mela, 
mblishedin Nuremberg in 1611, says“ Ingenious 
bines are just now being invented! for Peter Hole, aa 
ret but a young man, hath made works whioh even the 
nost learned mathematicians admire; for he fobn- 
lates email horologes of iron filled with many 
wheels, whioh, whithersoever they are turned, and 
without any weight*, both show and strike forty 
core, whether they be serried in the bosom 
nr the pocket. Adding to this, Doppdmayer 
iys-“This, already written by Ooodme in 1511, 
bows in the clearest way that pooket decks were 


writers, that the more 
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wh the molt deserving of admiration and the newoat 
of his timei end which wQl be considered m aNurem- 
berg invention] tine#, also, docks of thie kind wer 
for • long time celled • Nuremberg living-eggs,’ be 
omjw they at frit vied to make them in the form 
of email em, which name is to be found in the Ger 
man translation (chap. 26 ) of a strange book, whicl 
F. Rabelais has left behind him. Hence it is evident 
howerroneous it is to ascribe, as many do, the inven 
turn of small striking docks, as of the pocket clocks, 
to Isaac Habreoht, a well-known mathematician, who 
lived about the beginning of the last eentovr, and 
dwelt at Strasbourg, whereas oar Peter Hole had 
made them in Nuremberg one hundred yean before.' 1 
In one of the earliest watches, now in tha posseanon 

rgan, the whole movement, inclnd' 
is made of iron, 


IT! 
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dnced an instrument so perfect as to entitle him to the 
fhli sum of £ 20 , 000 , which be rabecquently received. 
Nor was this sum mors than an adequate acknow¬ 
ledgement of his great talent; for, twenty-Bv#years 
before ha sent ms instrument to sen, he had pro¬ 
duced what may be termed the first chronometer. 
Worthy enooessom of Harrison have been such 
horolorers as Arnold, Barnshaw, and Hudge. To 
proceed to describe the various escapements, Ac, 
now In nse. Tha power transmitted to the escape- 
ment through tha train of wheel-work in a watch* 
is created by the 
elastic force of 
the mainspring, 
which serves the 


the weights in a 


T >.r. 


iurr 


T 1 . 


two mainsprings,—the larger for the going part, and 
the smaller for the alarum. These are not inclosed 
in a barrel or dram, as at present! neither is thei 
fusee or Atgut; but the outer end or the coiled eprk „ 
is bant back as a hook, and clipa round a strong pillar 
between the plates, as the support and resistance to 
the force #bioh it is to exert at ita inner extremity, 
which is fixed to the axis of the treat wheel. Bound 
this the spring is coiled or wound up, and by its ex. 



The mainspring 
of a watch is a 
thin flexible rib¬ 
bon of steel, usu- »_ » 

ally about 16 or **’ a * 

18 inohes in length, which, when coiled into the barrel 
ready to be placed in the watch, occupies a space some¬ 
thing leu thanf of an inch in diameter. To this barrel 
is attached, by a small hook, the "chain," which » 


which governs tha movement is a small wheel, 
fixed on the verge as ita axis, to which an oscillatory 
motion is given by the alternate impulses of the teetr 
of the crown-wheel upon the pallets which are afllic* 
to the vorge. This was the earliest escapement in 
vented for watohet and cloeke, and continues in corn 
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the watoh is wound np, the chain is unwound 
from thejiarrel on to the fuue. The interior end of 
.he spring being fixed to an immovable axis about 
which the barrel revolves, and the exterior end to tbo 
inside of the barrel, it may readily be perceived how 
he spring extends itself, how its eluticily forces the 
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been any contrivance for equalizing the power of thi 
mainspring, which, when tightly coiled np, exerted n 
far greater force than when more expanded; and, con¬ 
sequently, the machine most have been a very iraper. 

. feet measurer of time. On the arbor, whn.h secured 
the inner extremity of the mainspring, was fixed a 
ratchet-wheel, wbion, by means of a spring fastened tc 
the plate, enabled it to maintain its position, and also 
allowed ita force to be adjusted to the a eight of the 
balance; and this was the only way of regulating these 
watohes. A variety of plans were msde use of to 
remedy this defect; but the most ingenious and best 
one, moreover, whieh still continues m use, ia the 
"fusee," the inventor of which ie now unknown. After 
ooutinuiog almost at a atand-still for upwards of a hun¬ 
dred years, a great era dawned upon the art in 1058, 
when Dr. Hooke conoeived the idea of regulating the 
action of the balance-wheel by means of a spiral 
spring. A watch upon the new principle was made 
for Charles II., having this inscription upon it:— 
" Robert Hooke inven. 1668; T. Tompion fecit 1676." 
The fame of this piece of horological machinery spread 
rapidly over the continent, and two were constructed 
for the dauphin of France. Previously to this time, 
watohes had but a single band; but in consequence of 
the new regulating power, a minute-wheel ana minute- 
hand could be added. Both these are said to have 
been given to the watch by Daniel Quare, a London 
faorologer, who also invented the "repeater." The 
cylinder escapement, with horizontal wheel, was the 
invention of Tompion, who brought it forward in 1605. 
This arrangement, which was very valuable, because it 
made watohes more conveniently portable, was per¬ 
fected subsequently by Graham. In 1706, there came 
to London Nicolas Faoio, a Genevese, who, about five 
years before, had invented the process of jewelling 
watehes; that is, the application of hard jewels, such 
as diamonds or rubies, so uninfluenced by friction as 
to allow the pivots to play in them without wearing 
away, as metals will do. without this invention, we 
should have never possessed the beautiful and useful 
machine that a watch of the present time is. In 1714, 
a reward of £10,000 was offered for any method of de¬ 
termining the longitude of any place or ahip at sea, 
within the limit or one degree; of £16,000 within the 1 

providi ____ 

eighty miles of the coast. In 1701, John Harrison, 
stimulated by the hope of gaining those cowards ro- 
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o the fusee, and thcnco to tho var 
pinions. Tho “ verge escape- 
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.he pallets; D, tho escape-wheel; 

K, escape-wheel pinion. The Ir2j\ E 

erge, or arbor 1), of the balance. < vi(j/flKZ£i=» 

iav two pnllets C C, which stand 
•at at right angles, so as to be wJf/-y 

-oted on alternately by the slop-- 
>ng teeth m the opposite aides of “j'" 
he crown or cscnpcnient-whcel 
I>. Tho "horizontal escape- g. 

ment" shown at fig. 4, is ao 9 

ailed because the escape-wheel acts borizontslly to 
ie axis of the balance. It was invented by Tom* 
>ion, after whoso death it was perfected by Graham; 


Fig. 3 . 



i, the esoape-whool, having pins or stems rising from 
j on the tops of waioh are teeth of a wedge-like form, 
f such a length as to permit little freedom within and 
.ithout the cylinder o, which is firmly fixed to the 
lalenoe e. Although 6 is one piece, the two edges of 
*ie hollow pert serve as distinct pallets, inaimuoh as 
-icy receive, alternately, daring each vibration of the 
balance, on impulse from the curved outer edge of 
sooh tooth in iaccession; end, as the wedge-shaped 
ooth passes from the pallet, the coming tooth falls on 
the circular part of the cylinder, and there remains 
_jtd the return of the balance, when that tooth which 
had previously rested on the circular portion of the 
rlinaer, comes upon tbo edge or pallet, gives impul- 
:on to the balance e. and falls upon the ooneavepdrtkra 
‘ the cylinder, end there remaine until the balance 
,ain returns, when another impulse tehee place] and 
on in succession. Thr “duplex” closely approaches 
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thaohronos Mt cg . Itlssboimfttflf.fi. A is the eeoape 
^flflLtbfl teeth ° f which foil upon the rotter B (mad 
*mt)» flttod upoty tU aii« of tka bJ—i 0 , mm. 
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U // ‘ G\\ tha left, the point I 

If w* ^J L Vl of the tooth of tit 

ffiiijfTm if wheel folk into the 

l! ' vSeSni jj Botch F, nnd moots 

// Bith n twt omoU i 
vjTYy.ttA JJ ooil from the boloac 
tJ Ll fL // fnwhatmaybetermec 

;v tho returning Tib» 

Aion. This goes ao for 
r bo to make the tooth 

_ _ for n little while to 

Jp* Si have the notoh at 

the ride opposite to the! by which it oame in. The 
balanoe on returning, «4n the oourso of the vibration, 
receives impnlso from the wheel, immediately on tin 
tooth of the wheel of repose B, leaving (he notch F. 
and the smsll cylinder j at this moment the pallet of 
impulse D has its face presented, ready to receive the 
eog I (or upper right tooth of tho esoape-wheel), which 
falls and gives impulse to the balance. So soon as the 
tooth of impulse escapes from the pallet dhe next tooth 


of repose falls, and rests on the small cylinder off ruby 

K;pnd soon 
The " patent 



tooth Brest*, At B is a email screw against which 
the spring LKG strikes, nnd thus prevents it from 
springing too for baok. The nation of these parts ia 
as follows x—When at rest, tho drooler edge of 0 ia 
just dear of the two teeth of tho wheel Bfhotyet If 
set in motion, the teeth could not pass both F a&dG 
whilst they remain quiescent. G rests against tho 
screw at B. and the tooth resting against the loohfar 
pallet G, too escapement-wheel osanot ton. To see 
the ehrottoaseter going, it is necessary ,to give it s 
rotary motion, which sets the balanoe in action. TUa 
causes the lower piece on the verge (called the lifting- 
piece or dlccharging-pallat) to strike against the end 
of the spring F, which, from its overlapping the carved 
end of the prolonged spring KG, poshes it back, and 
thus relsaaes the pm or lookmg-atonaG from before the 
tooth of the wheel] that is, it nnlooki the eecapement- 
whad, which Is immediately set in motion on the action 
of the mainspring. Ths same vibration given to ha lan o a 
and verge brings the ruby pellet D round before tho 
tooth B, which strikes against it and carries it round. 
The recoil of the spring F has now brought ILe looking- 
pallet G to eatoh the tooth B, the esoapement-wheel 
being again stopped. Bat the stroke of the tooth 
from tho face or the rnby pallet D has osrried the 
balance on in its vibration till it ia counteracted by 
the tension of the balance-spring, which brings it back 
again in this return vibration j the lifting-psflst B, by 
its onrved baok, poshes the slender 
it, and passes it without affecting Kw., 
enough to remain unmoved by E, even _wban this 

eel, 

O, 

great 
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ver was in therefore, continues looked 
vented by T. and the vibration proceeds onoontro 
Mudge, it pallet is again brought round, and the balan 
1760. It L again checks the vibration, the above prooees 
shown atflg.O, repeated. In this escapement, consequently, part 
a a the escape- one vibration in one direction, and the whole of that 
meat - wheel, in another, is performed without the balanoe being in 
bb the ruby any way nnder the influence of the maintaining power; 
-p- pallets, c tho bile too parts are so contrived that the impulse given 

°* lever, d the by the tooth of the escape-wheel affects very minutely 

balanoe. On the axis of the balanoe <f, towards the the natural motion of the balanoe. It can be easily 
lever c. is a small disc of steel, into which is inserted understood that the lifting-pallet E can pais in onadi* 
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nicety into a notch or opening m the end of the 
lever o, noon which are firmly fixed the two pallets 
bb, into which are scoured rabies, very finely polished. 
The balanoe in its vibration on either aide, carrying 
with it the steel diso and raby pin, causes that pin to 
enter the notoh in the lever, and carry the lever with 
it, and at the same time to draw the pallet from off the 
esoapement-wheel a. Power being exerted upon this 
levey by the mainspring, the wheel tooth gets disen¬ 
gaged from thelooking race of the pallet, forces Itself 
down the slopee of the pallet, and thus gives impulse 
to the balanoe. At each vibration, the asms unlocking 
takes place t but as soon as the wheel tooth folk from 
the sldpe, the opposite pellet k prepared to receive the 

advancing tooth 

m-p>w . of the escape- 

U ^ 'It i~-* ment-wheel; 
fg(*)v r jL i LI. I and so on in 
— succession, beat 

after beat takes 

'liC. II ^ place. The”do- 

tcched, or ebro- 

11 .* AST nometor escape- 

“ ment,*' shown 

* Fig* 7* fig. 7, was 

. . invented about 

1780, A is the aocape-whsel) B tho esoape-wheel 
teeth] 0 the roller, let on the verge or axis of 
the balance. This roller la a circle of polished steel, 
with a notoh ont out of iL into one side of whioh, 
X), a flat polished pkeo M ruby k inserted for tin 
acting part. Below this steel roller .carried on the 
same vim, is a smaller roller of steel, B» called the 
discharging pallet, haring a sapphire fixed on ite outer 
edge. Foaslenaeriprixiff,wMriiKsorewedatItothe 


the end of the moving K and G; while in 


very 


forcing it on one side. Gk a protect ing pkoe carrying 
an fright pin made of ruby, againstwhloh tho wheel- 


moving JHL and O; wnue m . - 

the otbor it oarries F, and 
therefore G, with it. The & A- 

* compensation balance** 

ihown at fig. 0, was the in- j w 

r ention of the London ho- Hpg^ 'ifflWff B 
ologor Thomas Barnshaw, \V .J* 

who received a reward from 
government for it. 'When 
•roperly adjusted, this ba- 
lance causes a watch to keep 
'he same time whether the Fig • 8. 

.emperatnre bo 82° or 90°. 

I’lie divided rim A A ia composed of steel and brass 
un together by fusion, ths more expansible metal, 
iraae, being placed outwards; the result of which is as 
ollowaHeat elongates the pendulum spring, and 
hereby causes a slower vibration of the balance; bat 
s tho inner rim of steel does not expand so freely as 
the outer one of brass, the conflicting action of tho 
:wo tends to draw the free end of the ciroular rim 
owards its oentre, and thus decreases in all bnt one 
lirrokon the diameter of the balanoe. Thk decrease 
Minds to quicken it* vibration, end thus counteracts 
he affeots of elongation of the pendulum spring. In 
old climates, the pendulum spring k contracted, 
taking the vibrations quicker; bnt the contraction of 
the braes rim draws the free end outwards, thus in- 
oreaslng its diameter, retarding its vibrations, and 
xmnteraeting the offset of the contraction of tho 
pendulum spring. Many contrivances have been in¬ 
troduced to teat the equality of compensation balances, 
mt thamajority have been oast aside, from the dream- 
itanoe that the heat was not equally distributed to 
he watches under trial. In pursuance of the same 
ibjeet. Mr. I. W. Besson, of Lodgate Bill, has in- 
anted an eves heated kg hot water, whioh has bean 
-bond to answer perfectly the decked end. In tide 
simple apparatus, even the cheapest watoh may be 
regulated to suit any nlimate. 




at two ktod 

bedybrioagtaf to It, bot h con 
imwra • standard clock cl 
__ ra the O bo m to cy to Greenwieb, 

ahn», By this moans tbe dial hands ere made to leap 
over •■null portion of their coarse whenever • cur. 
mt Is transmitted through toe wfrei end tbc tine 
urine of this bmimI ta marked bjrthe tarn on the 
dial. An electrical dock, however, is one tbst ccmoi 


Sf “‘HW with the bones of 
fhocIsphsM. the Wopoootwnni, sad tbo deer, ae well 
MtbcBMctodon, ana other animals which, base pssssd 
away from the autfaee of the earth. In most cotes 
they focsjjs Cftoo with thesis* of the bone which 
osteti in the promt day * bat in Booth America the 
bones of bonce of gigantic cits bars been exhumed. 
The first allusion to the bone oocnn in the book ot 
Oeoem (uteri. M), whore it ia raid that Anah, 
•on of Bibeon, found the malm—the progeny oi* 
the aas and the horae—in the wilderness, aa bo fed 
tbe aim of hie fothar. From the remains of Grecian 


with it ito aonrea of power, and ia independent of anu art and writings, wa find, also, that the hone was need 
wfcw connected with another place. Btsetrio time-balls for ehariot-vaom and other porpocea about 1400 n.c.. 
nr# also eonaected with this branch of the snUcot. from which date it became more and more employed 


are also eonaected with two branch of the snUeot. 
Thera bells here bean fond racy useful, and show 
the time once a rra y day. Regularly every dar, at one 
o'clock, nluge ball ia seen to fall: and by this means 
mariners lad others can correct chronometers, docks* 
and watches. The time-ball at Greenwich observatory, 
and at the telegraph station in the Strand. Londoi 
ere (familiar instances of this method of msrkiag tin* 
The rendering of clocks risible by night has met with 
great improrements in late yean. The dial ia usually 
made afaome semi-transparent glass, lighted up behind 
withgas. In some cases, however, aa in the clock a t 
the Horse-guards, the dial is lighted by reflected light 
In front. 

Clock and Watch Trade .—In England, this branch 
of manufacture is principally confined to London, 
OOvsntnr, and Presoot. The district of Clerkanwell is 
the heed-quarters of tbe trade in London. eWatoh more* 
manta are generally made at Prescot* and other plaoaa 


from which date it bcoama more end more employ*! 
for tbe nae of man. It is questionable whether, ut tbo 
present day, there exist any real wild horses, ss those 
whioh are so called hare been proved, in the case of 
America, to hare been the descendants of horses let 
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are iganting in mares. The sense of tooch, in general, 
is extremely delicate; the tongue soft) the upper lip 
capable of elongation and oonriderabts mobility * ana 
tbe tenses of taste and hearinoweU developed and very 
acute. The eyos are large aim the sight good; whuo 
the sense of smell is ao particularly fine, that hones 
whioh ran in a wild state are said mb# able to aeant 
their enemiea at the distance of more than a league. 
The skin is generally covered with a coat of short hair. 
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parts, and put them all together: thus, n Clerkenwell more elongated during the winter se a s on. The best 
watchmaker bays his movements from Lancashire, and of the wild Asiatic horses are those which inhabit 
'employs tradesmen to finish the making of the watch t Tsoherksesl, Abarai, and the northern slopes of the 
these tradesmen are not mere workmen, but small mountains of tho Caucasus. The principal varieties 
master tradesmen. The motion-work is supplied by of these, according to Fallas, are, first, the “mouito* 



on thou 
variety 
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man are special!/ employed on every kind of escape¬ 
ment, motion-work, hands, dials, Ac. An ordinary 




meat, motion-work, hands, dials, ao. An ordinary 
London watch pastes through more than a hundred 
bands, even after the movement has been made in 
Lancashire. The prtnoipsl makers of ohurch and 
turret clocks live in London, and manufacture nearly 
all their own raaohraerr on their premises. Prescot 
not only supplies the home trade with watch move¬ 
ment*. but exports them to America. Swiss watches 
have long been celebrated j but although they are 
minute and delicate, and much cheaper, the best 
English watches are not equalled by any others in the 
worid for strength and accuracy.— Rtf. Denison on 
Cloelro amd Watehea ; Benson's Pamphlet on Watehea ; 
Berthoud's 'Scan our THorlogtn* and Hiaboire do la 


rison's Trincipfea qfhia Timekeepers Earashaw's JEr* 
ptanafiane of Timekeeper* g Beta's TreaHeeon Watch 
and Cloek-makinp j the article Horology in Kaighfa 
Cyclopedia. and m Brands'* Dictionary. 

Horn, sane (Ang.-Bax.), (Lat. equue), an animal 
briosging to the nun. ESprims, a branch or quadrupeds 
distinguished by a single digit and hoof on each foot. 
Although, however, the Squid* possess but one deve¬ 
loped toe* there ere on each aide of the metacarpus 


or hairless horse, whioh is found amongst the valleys 
of Brim Tartar/, by the natives of which it is kept 
always clothed ; and, lastly, a variety delineated 6y 
Johnston, in which a sort or woolly mane ie continued 
from the neck along the back, right down to the tail, 
whioh specimen Pallas asserts that he saw amongst 
the Bnraeti. The wdd horses appear to be free from 
nearly all those diseases and ills which prove snob a 
harden to the domestic breed. They are generally of 
a pale or greyish-brown ookrar, with brown mane 
and tail, and a whitish muds, which subsides into 
a black colour about the mouth. They are less 
in alee than tbe domestic bone, and have a burger 
head, larger ears, hoofk more co ntrac ted, and the 
mane more erect, whilst the tall is moan shorter. 
They do not wander beyond the 60th decree of north 
latitude. They generally move about in droves, headed 
by a larger grey or black stallion, who constitutes him* 
srif the leader. On the Pampas at Booth America 
they are exceedingly abundant, and the Ouachos, a 
semi-civilised race of men, live amongst them. Their 
mode of espturing and breaking-in these horses is 
very canons. The capiiar (or chief)* mounted on a 
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by tho Indians), and, picking oat ths animal to be 
broken in, throws hxs lasso over his head, and 
drags him to tho goto. For some few momenta tho 
Men in tho horse is as vm willingness to lose hit com¬ 
panions; bnt when once ont of the gate of the oar-; 
rsl. bo endeavours to escape over the plain* j bnt a 
timely check of tbe lasso stop* him. Tbs peods then 
run after him, and throw a lasso over his fore legs. And 
by a jerk throw him on tbo around. In an Instant a 
Guaeno seats himself bn ha head, and onto off tho 
whole of his mane, whilst a not he r outs too heir from 
the end of the tail, in ordn&to show that tbe animal 
has once been mounted. then pot a piece of 





the period which elapsed between 
Monte Video end Buenoe Ayres yielded annually 
•boat 90,000,000 lbe. of oxen end none hides, ana 
9,600,000 lbs. of horsdhsir. The hone ia naturally sn 
herbivorous animal, as his thin muscular lips, with 
hie compressed mouth and sharp incisor teeth, are 
weU fitted for adaing and oropping various species 
of crass. In a domestioated state, however, he is 
obliged to eat other and harder food, as oats and corn; 
and for this a provision is made by nature, who sup¬ 
plies him with a peculiar adaptation of the bones of 
the face, by means of whioh the horse can comminute 
and grind down his food better than carnivorous 
animus. As the teeth of the horse indicate his age, 
as well as being distinguished for their adaptation for 
masticating purposes, it will be necessary to give them 
some slight consideration. The colt is generally dropped 
.with the first and second molar and grinding teeth 
apparent. When eight days old, the two inoisor teeth 
(central) come out, and in the next five or six weeks 
he has the two next incisor teeth supplied. Iu thre< 
months' time these teeth will ell be uniform, and a 
third grinder appears; and. after the colt has attained 
his eighth month, the third nipper above and below, 
on each side, will appear, and tne colt will be found 
furnished with hie full complement of front teeth. 
These teeth are provided with an elevated cutting 
edge of enamel, and this edge is bent inwards and 
over the tooth, so as to produce a sort of cavity or 
depression behind it, which constitutes the mark: it 
ie gradually worn down by ohipping the grass, and 
ie at length totally obliterated. By the degree in 
whioh this mark is effaced, we are enabled to judge of 
the age of the animal. It may also be added that the 
deeiduons teeth are lost in the ordor of their acquisi¬ 
tion; the two middle incisors of both the upper and 
lower jaws being displaced between the seoond and third 
yearn* A three-year-old oolt has the permanent mid¬ 
dle incisors above the gum, but not on a level with tbs 
adjoining deciduous incisors; these are also character¬ 
ised by alarge deep groove containing a blaok substance 
crossing transversely the working edge of tho corner of 
the tooth, and the sixth grinder is also coming into place. 
At four years the sixth grinder is on a level with the 
others, the third deciduous grinder is shed, and the 




whioh, however, it eolipsee in general excellence, 
although it hse not the Arabian's unflagging speed ana 
spirit. The Persian horse is larger than the last-men¬ 
tioned variety, and ia more adapted for warlike pur¬ 
poses than for speed and endurance. The Ekst-Indian 
horse is from 11 to 16 hands high, end ie remarkable 
*or a want of hone below the knee, and a fulness of 
-he hooks, whioh places it far below the Arabian 
in the scale of endlence. The Barman horse is 
very small, but spirited and strong: ho is gene¬ 
rally about twelve hands high. The Tartar horse ia 
of moderate sise, but fhll of spirit, and very bold, 
active, and muscular. The flesh of this home is a 
frequent article of food amongst the Tartars, who 
also regularly employ the milk of their mares for do¬ 
mestic purposes. The Spanish horse used to resemble 
the Arabian considerably, m consequence of an admix¬ 
ture of the blood; but tne breed has now deteriorated 
considerably. The Flemish home is a large muscular 
animal, strongly and beautifully formed. We are 
indebted to it for some of tho best blood of*our 
draught horses, and we have still frequent recourse 
to it for koepmg np and improving tho breed. The 
various types or horses will now be given under the 
head of tho English home, which, m the perfection of 
its different varieties, eolipves those of all other ooun- 
ries. With regard to the hackney, or road-home, 
dr. Youattsays: " He should be a hunter in minia- 
nre, with these exceptions: his height should rarely 
xceed fifteen hands and an ineh; he will be more 
itrong and more pleasant for general work below that 
itandard; he certainly should lie of a more compact 
brm than the hunter, and have more hulk according 
o his height. It is of essential consequence that the 
mnee beneath tho knee should be deep and flat, and 
.hetendon not tied in; the pastern should be snort* 
and although oblique or slanting, far less so than that 
if the race-horae or hunter. The foot is a matter of 
he greatest consequenoe in a hackney: it should he of 
*. sise corresponding with the bulk of the animal, 
ieithcr too hollow nor too flat, open at the heels, and 
'ree from corns and thrushes. The fore-legs should be 
>erfeotly straight; the baok should be straight and 
ihort, yet sufficiently long to leave oomforteble room 
or the 


ig to leave oomrortsbie room 
the shoulders and the hurt. 
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incisors ia worn away, but a discoloration still exists; 
at seven yearn the mark is worn away from the four 
middle Inoison in both jaws; and at eight years the mark 
will bo found gone from all the lower inoisors, and 
esases to alfordanyindicationof the aga of the auimal. 
It mpy be added, that these marks are sooner worn 
away in a stall-fed horse (in conseqnesce of ite eating 
more oats and harder substances) than one at grass; 
and alto that they on sometimes prematurely worn 
away ia a " crib-biter." The mare goes with yonng 
upwards of eleven months, and foals standing. The 
age to 'which borsea would reach, if nntonohed by 
disease, is not correctly known j msay have exceeded 
thirty tad even forty yearn, hot tho majority arrive at 
their end before they have attained their ninth or 




this animal is fa increasing the balk of hit 
alt ^ Comparison with his head and limbs; and of 
an varieties this chan go is mors observed In tne Ara¬ 
bian than any other. The head is not onlyproporw 
tionately smaller, hot is remarkable .for the breadth, 
tad squareness of tho forehead, the shortness and 
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he high in the forehead, round in the barrel, and deep 
n the chest." According, also, to Mr. xouatt, the 
origin of the better dan of eoaeh-horu ia the Cleveland 
toy, whioh breed ie confined principally to Yorkshire 
ad Durham. Another breed of hones is termed the 
Suffolk punch," from its round punchy form, which 
i supposed to have originated from a cross between 
Borman battle-hone and a Suffolk cart mare: this, 
lowever, is only a supposition. According to our author, 
t was "the very horse to throw his whole weight in 
da collar, with auffloient activity to do it effectually 
ind hardihood to stand a long day's work." The best 
Iray-hones, of whioh we see so many splendid sped- 
sens in brewers' waggons, are produced by a cross 
jetweena Suffolk punch and a Flemish mare, Our 




1 raced back to an Arabian stallion introduced into thin 
rnntiy by a Mr. Parley; whence ft wee termed "the 
)arlay Arabian." This horse was the site of Flying 
'hilders, and the great grandsire of Edipse, which 
itter hone ran sound the mile course at Newmarket 
one minute. ▲ good race-horse is "gensraly dim 
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tingubhed by hia basalIfal Arabian head ; tapering asst sad coarse band, will bring bis bant to stop abort 
sad floaty act-on neck ; oblique lengthened sboiridere i and irregularly, andf fans aomix tbs trot wfth tbs 
wdl-bent hinder lags; ample m usc ul a r quartan; flat walk, aa to do little non than ahufflt orar tbs ground, 
lags, rather abort from tba knee downward a, although The maximum of speed in the true walk of the Km is 
not always so deep aa they should ba i and hia long and six milts in the hour. There are few animals, however 
elastic pastern. 1 * Another variety of near springs that have accomplished this; and coMcowrattr. five 
from an animal imported into this country, and desig- muee per hour is a good rate of speed for a feat walker, 
natad aa the *• Oodolphfai Arab.** The hmnttr, which The trot it the next pace after the walk, and it balwavs 
it our next consideration, includes the blood and high performed diagonally, the limbs being differently am. 
breeding of the race-hone with the endurance of the ployed, according to the rate of progression, whether 
hackney, together with a power of leaping peculiarly fast or slow. There are three varieties of the trot i 
hia own. Hr. Yonatfc aaysi *' The first property of a namely, the moderate, tho extended, and the rnnninr 
hunter is that he should bo light in hand; for this par- trot. In the moderate, or alow trot, the diagonal legs 
pose hia head must bo small, his neck thin, and hie (as the off fort and near hind-legs) are elevated, end 
knees wide. The head will then be well set on; it will replaced on the ground together; while thetuoother 
form a pleasant angle with the neok, which give# it a lege remain on the ground to rapport the weight of tho 
lijfat and pleaaant mouth.** The Shetland and Exmoor horse and hia rider. The extended trot of a none and 
ponies are other varieties of tho English horse, which the run of a man are nearly identical in their manner of 
are diminutive in rise, and unfit for moat of the par- employing motive power, aa the fore and hind diagonal 
poaee to which we adapt that quadruped. The age of lege acting in unlaon form themselves into a sole sup. 
all horseiwWitb the exception of that of racers, is cal- port, like the tingle leg of a mfn 2 the only difference 
ciliated from the 1st of May, no matter in what being that the centre of morion is placed diagonally 
month they are dropped: ana that of racers from across it; by which means the superincumbent weight, 
the 1st January. It would be impossible, within the although moving on two distinct members, produces but 
proportions of tho present work, to enlarge on tram- one effect. The apace of ground usually gone over at 
lng, and other circumstances connected with the each change of the limbs m the fast trot is a sufficient 
hone; the reader is referred, for farther information, proof that a spring is made in the notion, whioh tends 
to Mr. Youatt's excellent treatise on the horse. to dqfach the horse, at one particular moment in tho 

Hoxas-Cuanrur. (Fee jEsculvs.) ! pace, completely from the ground; and that, mathe- 

HoMEva*raiPjtorM / -m£a-iAip.-~The natural paces ] raatically •speaking, the body is propelled through 


of the horse may Be thus enumerated, in their proper 
order 1 —the walk, the trot, the gallop, the oanter; and 
perhaps leaping may also be included, aa it is undoubt 


space corresponding in ratio to the force employed to 
gain the impetus. The running trot is often confounded 
with the darting or elongated trot, from a very erro* 
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when accelerated, even in the slightest degree, it u not | qally, aa the other varieties ure. With regard to the 
so simplo as imagined, for it is often intermixed with gallop, it is stated by Blaine that it may be properly 
motions appertaining to other paces, by a sncoessional divided into three varieties, all effected, however, by 
‘displacement of the limbs, out of the moro common a propulsive effort of the hind quarters. Of gallops, there 
- It is stated by a writer in Blaine's fl Enoyclo- are, the racing, or gallop at full speed; the slow, or 
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immediately sucoeedea by the near hind one, but the the raomg gallop, is nothing more than a sucoesion 
off hind-leg seemed not to follow the fore-leg at the same of leaps. Simple as it if, it nevertheless cannot bo 

commenced without the intervention of the slower 
gallop, in which one of the hinder lege Is first advanced 
to establish a new centre; for it wonld require too 
great an effort to raise the fore parts at once from a 
state of rest by means of the loins, and to throw them 
forward at the first action to a considerable distance 


Meg seemed not to follow the fore-leg at the 
tune as before (i. e. that was in the walk of the pace 
whioh he had been previously noticing); bat this was 
nothing more than the alteration of the form of the 
body, when either the one walk or the other took 
place. For when tho off hind-leg began, it was suc¬ 
ceeded by the off fore being lifted up, and when the 


off hind-leg was set down, the near hind-leg was lifted, by means of the haunches and thighs. "In tho 
up. But the off fore and the near hind-legs seemed so extended gallop, the fore parte whan nosed are forced 
connected together by the poise being on the same forwards By the alternate flexions and extensions of 
ride, that it was tho near hind-leg which appeared to the anglee of the hinder parts, and as both of the 
begin the action. The poise being altered by the will fore and both of the hind lege, in the raring gallop, 
-je horse, the off fore seemed to begin, and not to become opposed to the ground in succession at the 
be succeeded by the off hind-foot being set down at the same moment, that ia, aa the two fore-feet beat tho 
same time after it as in the walk or the pace. The ground together and then the two hind; so it is an- 
near hind-leg ia in both paoee (I. e. the oommon walk dent that the gallop of full speed is nothing more then 
and the pacing walk) taken up after the off hind-foot a repetition of leaps. Quickly as these leaps are re¬ 
ft set down; and when the off fore-foot is set down, the pealed, yet the surface of ground passed over at each 
near fore-foot is taken up, to make room for the near of them must necessarily be great to accomplish the 
hind-foot to be set down. In order to render the pace at which the good racer goes. HamMetonisn, in 
walk agreeable to the rider, it should bo true; that is, his match against Diamond, ia arid to have covered 83k 
it should be conducted by a harmonious and symme- feet of ground in a second; end by the calculation* of 
trioet elevation and depression, or settipg down of the Mona. St. Bel, Eclipse covered 65 feet of ground in tho 
foot. To walk feet requires great liberty in the angles same time when at the top of his speed?*—(JWWav.) 
of til* limbs, but particularly so in the elevation ofthe The hand galldp is a pace between the amble end tbo 
fore-parts, and obliquity of the shoulders: a corre- racing gallop, and differs from both, from tho fact of 
spending length and angularity in tho hind-legs is also its not bring performed diagonally, and from tho 
requisite for tha perfection of tha paoe. In the lsn- limbs not being thrown out and contracted equally. 

-—. - . • oae generally taking the lead, ae it were, of fee other 

. and Being pushed farther forward, while tha other is 
ww -minr i« «■ 41UW vr nun, igJ more curved. The center differs from the gallop fa 

dropped flat on the ground, and not, aa ia too often 1 oonseqoence of the movement* of the legs, instead of 
tho case, tho too being pieced first, and than the heel, being simultaneous, being directly the revere#. At no 
The breaking of a horse will have much influence on period of time is the animal wholly in the sir. one 
his method of walking; the angles of his limbs will of hie legs being elweye touching the ground; ana this 
hade mush more; and not n little will depend on tho it is that gives the pace its prauHar effect. When it 
hand of tha rider. One horseman by seat and hand ia performed, say. on tbo right, tho hone eommeneea 
will force the hens to carry his head in the right by fan placing bis off hind-leg a little beyond tho 
piece, and to elevate and extend hie limb*, the one fa other; at nearly the same instant ho akvatca the fore- 
unison with the other; and another nder, by hia bed head and places first the near fort-leg on the ground, 
xx. W 
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whm flm off doubtingowenAbcyoud,isplacedis__ kb rigtt head fort On the hinder pert ofthe raddle,to 
instant after it. In the next movement, the hind-legs vsxdt&to hk seat. When mounted, the first thing to 
are thrown in,, «nd,widie derated, the off tote-lag be- set about la tbe proper adjustment of tbe ratosT It 
coma. nO^d from the ercmnd; bat the near fora-Jegis tbehomif toberiddra with a singlfc-bridle mia. tbe 
Barer elevated until tbe bin der eoee are repLeoedon reins must be drawn with the rider'* righthtmd 
tferraAriaa. In order to inenre the safety of progres- through'hia left, until the hone** month nee been 
•ton°fthe horse, the Parthian*, need to plane ptoses pieced equally on both ridsm and then the left hand 
ofchalksnd Btonasfn the path* of their young horse*, moat be abut, allowing the little Anger to separate the 


anffidentlej while the Roman* tied be done. M The bridie-reins should be held at a eon- 
- * . --J5■ °^ ttw eolta for a similar pur- venient length; for, if short, thej will discompose foe 

poee. is feopfegwill be treated of in tbe article Hvn< attitude of .the body, by pulling the left shoulder for- 
nrg, enough has now been said with reference to the ward) and they should be held with a firm graap, 
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along with that irresistible a 
ioh the gen. Bqaiim are ao 


wars aeenstomed to mount their steeds, the hone’s head, raising hia hand towards hia breast, 

__ __ to earaer along with that irresistible speed and the lower part of the palm rather than the upper) 

aade ndnraaqe with whieh the gen. Bquidm are ao highly but he should not shorten the rein in Us handifha 
8™J* ®®°d horsemanship seems mere innate with can command his horse without it, or he may lose the 
Mgimnaii rami with the native* of other countries in proper appui, at bearing of his month. Old writers 
Rrnrope, and it has always been considered aa one of tbe recommend the bridle-hand to be held perpendicularity, 
corporeal accomplishments of a gentleman. Than is the thumb being uppermost end placed on the bridfe. 
a great difference between regimental riding and that Modern practice is in favour of the knnekles being 

of* genuine sportsman, as the following distinction, ' ~ .— *- 

taken from an article in the Bncyclopadia BrUanniea , 

will showi—“The military seat approaches .nearer __ _ __ _ 

*5*® *®7 other to that of the manfgtt and, by k yaason going raoe-liorse over a course, or a hasty hunter over 
of the horee*soldier having, in general, but one hand a country, in that form." After due attention has 
to bud Ms bridle with, u one which givesliim great been paid to tbe holding of the bridle, the neat must 
cenmiand over hia horse, without disturbing hie seat, be the next consideration of thd learner. A great 
5?. t, wau down in hia saddle, or his fork, or twiet, improvement hat been made in this respect, by sub- 
with his body erect, and in perfect equilibrium with stituting the long stirrup-leathers for the shorter ones 
us horse j his legs well stretched down the sides, with whioh were formerly in vogne. With short stirrup- 
• firm pressnre at the oalvee. as well as of the knees leathers the rider's seat is thrown baok in the saddle, 
nna thighs, and the feet firm m the stirrups. But it is instead of keeping the central equipoise, and, eon* 
not by any om of theae aids that ha becomes a good sequent!/, his weight is thrown on the horse’s 
horseman. Ha most be in perfect nnison, aa it were, loins, the weakest part in the body of the animal, 
with Ms horn s notions and paces to maintain a good The thighs are tbe most essential parts of a horse* 
ana graceful seat; and in proportion to the just man, in giving him a good, firm seat, and on their 
halaaioa of bfc body will he be able to have a steady form will depend the position of the knees, also 
band, a pout of vast importance to tho dragoon, important to the aenuiution of a firm seat. The 
The Importance of this balance, and keeping himself thigba should touch tne saddle and the sides of the 
in a proper equilibrium with hie borsfe, is increased by horse with their inner surface chiefly, and the knee* 
the that of hia not being allowed to rise to the horse a and toes should not protrude too much. The toe* 




hand, a pout of vast importance to tho dragoon, important to the acqn 
The importance of this balance, and keeping himself thigba should touch tni 
In a proper equilibrium with his hors*, is increased by horse with their inner 
the feet of hia not being allowed to 4t * u — r - — 1 *- 1 — ,J —*■ — 


rise to the horse a and toes should not 


when I 
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•vvwij, Ufras nua, ana govern every monon accorning always, tne rider ror pleasure or on tne road generally. 

llmda it necessary for his pnrposo) play light rests on the ball of the foot, with a gentle play of the 
with his own weight upon the saddle (by a gentle instep) but the man who rides after hounds, and the 
spring in toe instep of both feet on tho stirrups), with jockey when he rides a race, find it necessary to have 
an easy pressure of both thighs, knees* and oalvea of the foot more home in the stirrup, with the toes turned 
the lags. , Whan the horse lumps or plunges, then a little upward, as well aa a little outward. The ad- 
these aids are also requisite tokeep the teat) but in vantages of all this are twofold. First, it gives them 
•n easy, steady pace forward, it is most particularly more power over tlieir horses, by tarnishing them with 
to be pouted otitto e young man, end cannot be too a more substantial talorura; and, secondly, to the man 
often repeated, wist to become an easy, elegant, or following hounds, it is a great security against the foot 
proper horseman, he must learn to ride with comfort being ohuoked out of the stirrup, by the seat bran* 

t those c 
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most lean to seek Me balance from his hip upwards, 


cannot be expeoted all at once. A man that rides by the 
force of Me goes* alone, shaking Ms arms and hands, 
although he rides Ms distance In the same period or 
time tbannsiMfi mar would, yet he cannot be said 
to ride Ms hone, or to have any part of his body in the 
proper equilibrium ; but the man who rides his hors* 
with a light, steady hand, and elaatio body (which, 
when disturbed even, bee the power of restoring 
itself to itwfonaer seat), in unison with the horse's 

to ride in the proper equili¬ 
brium.*' Mounting is the first step in horsearuuhip ; 
and n oertain precaution is neoeasary in this, as in 
everything pertaining to bones. The person must 
approach the annul by walking up to him on the'left 
Bias, net directly in front,'as tins might alarm Mm sad 


perpetually occur m crossing e country." Aa an ea«y 
seat is moat important to persons who ere obliged, 
whether by necessity or pleasure, to ri^e many hours 
in succession on the road, the following rules should be 
carefolly observed, in order to obtain the same:—The 
rider should, in the first place, ait well down in the 
middle of the saddle, with just that length of stirrup- 
leather as will admit of the fork clearing the pommel of 
the saddle. The body of the rider ahould also incline 
forwards in the trot, aa he thus tarnishes a proper 
oountor-bslanoe to the movements of the horse; and. 


movements of the horse; and. 


above all things, a steady seat must be maintained, as, 
oaleaa such is the case, the latter will be incommoded 
in Ms psee and distressed beyond measure. As sad¬ 
dles and bridles are important adjuncts to perfect 
horsemaasMp, it may be as wall to quote the following 
remarks on me same, by a weft-known a por fain i— 
“ Nothing sets off the appearance of a Scree and his 


make Mm strikeout. The rider is recommended by 
old wr i ters on the subject to take the rains and the 
pommel of the saddle in Ms left hand, after having 
placed Ms left foot firmly in tha sttevp, and by laying 


the fret. Borne 






UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, 


epringsti mipsasw ofl, 

thEf boots, wtfoaasmallailrnkp-irofu. OfthjwJoo* 
•ortj of bridles* the nuflU it most intuss on the turf, 
ttd the etrb for uulitaiy huts—, hunters, roadsters, 
end eo e dwh o i—. Not one hunter in twenty bee n 
Month good enough for a wiaffle only, although there 
ere a Jew anises in ewy hunt that will not nee the 
curb. Sanie, homwr, go eery well on the snaffle op 
toe certain iod of e run* when, all at once, they 
require die. ateooe of theeurbi Such horeeashould 
be ridden wi; e doable bridle, eo that the wider may 
bare to the curb bit when wanting.” The 

eaet end nanship required when following bounds 
will be ft __ _ 4i under the article Humvo, wherein 
the subject ia discussed. 

Hoses-ros i one of the moat important terms 

employed in ihaaical engineering, and it expresses 
the comparii ' itween the unity of strength poa- 
aeaaed by n ah or water-power machine, and that 
of a hosVe, fur r forming a certain definite amount of 
work in a given * ). Although different machiniata 
ere of opinion thi > power of the huno, as aatandard 

of strength, is 01 _of great variation, the oelebrated 

engineer James' itt fixed it at dhe constant point; and 
from hia theory, a is able to elevate amasa weigh- 
ing33,000 lbs. a . high in one minnteof time. Aa 
this basis ia general! followed et the present time, all 
calculations with rc d to the oapacities and powers of 

different steam- an iter-power machines are founded 
on this assumption, ai * e formula used is as follows:— 

If we call the effectr sasoro of the steam upon the 

piston of an engine (t ... jndently of that expended on 
"on end the force squired to mope the incidental 
• as feed-pro >ps, do.), calling this pressure 


e iprc—d decimally C, we have the formula that the 

„ „ _QHx«r*___. 


H. P. of * water-wheel - 


Tho different 


degrees of power possessed by the hone and other 
animals wfilbe fou^driV^under the uSmLmtAL 
~rmm^-tol.Eyli*Q 9 clop0dia, 
Honaa-BAOura.--There is much doubt as to whan 
horse-teeing was first adopted aa a sport and pastime* 
but it may be surmised that, as trials lmtirosn man 
and his fallow-man, both in speed and strength, most 
bare been nearly corral with his pristme state, so. when 
he had subjugated such animals as were swift of foot, 
ho was led to promote emulous racings between them. 


nfi 'i.t-'i 




attended with ohariot-raoea in honour of the mo. Thia 
Idolatrous form of worship, accompanied with its games, 
revelries, and races. extended itself from Persia to 
Greece and Borne, whence the introduction of home- 
racing may be traoed Into Europe. The Olympic 
games, first practised at Olympia, are the earliest of 
which we have any or edible account, end the chariot- 
races in the hippodrome were their greatest attrac¬ 
tions. The carriages employed in these games were 
very small low vehicles, to which from one to eix 
horses were attached, the charioteer standing up in 
thd chariot, in order to urge on and control hia 
steeds. • The moat opulent citizens in Greece expended 
great wealth and pains in producing those species of 
horses whiohewere best adapted to the eourse; and 
they thus accomplished the original idea of the insti¬ 
tution, which there is hardly any doubt was founded 
with too express intention of improving the equlno 
breed. It ia stated that at one festival, seven ebariots 


r;r ^ I T T T i i. _ 




we can 


strobe per minute V, > derive the equation, that r, three of whioh gained prims, and furnished an occasion 

or the horse-power of he engine, will be equal to to Euripides for tnsenbirig a complimentary ode to the 
- r T)«v conqueror. Over the bar that ran across the entrance 

—j— „ . .. ... - __ _ to the bats, a brazen dolphin was placed, and aa eagle 

a * Now, taking (the effective pressure of 0 f the same metal stood upon an altar in the midale 

33,000 of the barrier. Apieoe of mechanism was attached 

the .teem on the piiton) to r * equal to 7 II. s. pet eqnere <° bo* 1 * ,rh,<!h -P” 4 

inch, end * (the ratio ofltb™oironmfertm-e to the prcMdeut of the pie ij eo thet tfie eegle nolUd .prinq 

diameter of the pi.ton) l in, equal to S141J0, he., "P *» *«»• »>r. «•* it. win^e extended, to be wen 

we oen eimplify the eqnetiot 1 which wdl now be •“ lll « “ d > ■* 

r 7 ^ dolphin sank into the ground, whioh was tbs signal for 

_ 7 x 3*14109 xD'xV _ u*V the chariots to range themselves in order for the race. 

33,000 i reduced, * tf.oua* Pmdar speaks of no less than forty chariots being 

_ , .. , _ , , engaged u the same race; end when it is remembered 

In engines which are fitted witp condensing apparatus, that they had to run twelve times the length of tho 
this formula ceases to apply, the point stroke in hippodrome in going and returning, end had to steer 
which the steam is cut off materially affects the general ronnd a pillar or goal erected at either extremity, the 
premaro; and, in tho present tday, steam-engines are confusion and jostling may ba imagined, upon the 
often capable of exerting a fornp some three times as |i<;ns! for storting being given. At one of the botind- 
with which they ail« credited, an engine AT -je«, a narrow pass only was left for tile ohariota, 
of 800 horse-power being able 1 ° perform sometimes and this often baffled the skill of the most expert 


arose to 


by the force expended by 2,000 houses, i wo formulas to roa „ d the two pillars s so that at almost every 
are often adopted by practical engineers for calculating moman t SO me accident or ludlorous incident arose to 
the horse-power of an engine, whiern, although roughly ^^te the pity or mooking laughter of the spectators, 
brought out, are often useful as furnishing an appro- ^ d eras ^ extremely difficult for the charioteer to 


brought out 9 are often oiefol as f^irnishing on appro- it ^ also extremely difficult for tho fhoriotoer to 
priste value, without attaching any« importance to the retain his standing attitude in his unsteady two-wheeled 
precise indication so given. Thus, Jf the diameter m car> it often happened that he was thrown ont head 
inches of the piston is called d, the 1 puinber of strokes foremost; and tbs masterless horses plunging about 
*. ami the length of the stroke, in English feet, 1/ then the hippodrome added to the dangers of tho other 
the H.P. or ( ^ competitors, who were thus often overturned or dii- 

-• v s/T p Atsetm oomfited when nearly sure of winning the laurel crown. 

(I) *= g * v - 1 ot (2), a or Besides the 4 statue of Hippodamia, there were also 

47 ti 0,000 several statues and altars m the course, particularly 

Tim horse-power exorcised by falling Owater is colon- that of the geniui Taraxippus, who, as bis name im- 
Isted by multiplying the oubxo quautif^T of the water ports, was said to iaspiiw the borseswithasecwt 
which falls over the shuttle by the a»4titude of the terror. There is jao doubt, however, tbsj spms srti- 
IWI1 .ml tu .l... j_ l. _ j l. ilao<R fitia fliM Wu amnWH with thia statue, to frighten tllO 


which etonpes from the water-wheel, ai>&d which is for shonmg tfioir courage and dectenty. from ureeca 
thereibre non-effective, this calculation.meW be leas- horse-racing next travelled to Rome; and hare we are 
ened oonsidsrably. Woridng engineers stahite tbst the informed by Plutarch that chariot-rsolng was first 
effective results, as compared withtbose afdcording to held in honour of Mithras, during the timeofPompey; 
the above theory, are, inovershot-wheels, i ns 30 1 100, but it languished until Julius Caesar restored the 
and in undershot-wheels, as 80:100. Thereto pre, if wo institution with increased magnifloMoe and effect. 
obU tho quantity of water falling Q, tho altitu’ da cf tho Although the Muestrian spectacles of tboRoroans were 
foil H,«nd tho ooriBdont of thol^al effective power modelled much after those seen in tho Olympic games 
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THE BIOTIONABT OF 


Horse-neixi* 


Horse-raoing 


of Greece, ret they exhibited several distinctivs features took It under hie especial patronage, 
which plainly marked the edveneemeni which hod muter of the hone to the Cerent, in 



lipair 

aoh 


which plainly merited the edrencement which hid muter of the hone to the Cerent, in 
tekentMace. In lien of the noble ridere end oherioteere eheu brood mane end ataOl 
of the Attic race, the honu of the Homan oourse end Turks t end to theee he der 
e nw were more freqnaatiy ridden or driren by slaves time, the! the breed of reo 
end other persons employed for the expre ss purpou, shly improved. Bo enthnsiutio wu 
then by the owners themselves, who merely looked on Us favourite sport, thefe he entered his ho 
their triumph or defeat, without personally ta king psrt own nemej and it is said that most of the i 
in it) end yet, notwithstanding this, the Homans were roles sod regulations emanated fron 1 
for more e n t h n s i eet i e, both u jockeys end charioteers, the reigns of William III. and Ant. 
then the OreekS) for horse-racing seems to have been patronage wu given to. the turf,—du 
their principal amusement. The mounted races of the reign particularly, George, prince of ~ - 

esvienhw tgutsMa were a favourite eureiee j bnt imported’ several racing stallions, « - > 

saddles were not then in use, and it seems surprising gubhed for the excellence of the stu } 5 

hew some of the riders could perform the feats which up. Hr. Dsrley, also, in this reig f 

ilia usurtsd that they did J such u leaping up and ward the claims of the Arabian I 1 

down from their horses, bring at length on thrir books, wo aro indebted for the raoers of i •_ 


his 
to pur- 
end 
and 
consider* 

*- this, 
il In hie 
it turf 
During 
'some royal 
_ig the latter 
..mark, having 
I being Aiatin- 
Vhioh he kept 
brought for* 

; ana to uim 


thou of our own theatrical ci reuses. In the Homan said of George in. { but in the lotted ***? «*• 

Molng, u in the Grecian, certain prescribed rules and great improvements were made, sad I /JJhowever, 
regulation • were rigidly edhered to, end those oom- of the greatest ornaments of the turl on ® 

petitors who went against them were deemed to have From mis celebrated racer the mej nose*.) 

foet their ohanoe. They were obliged to enter their may be traced, u Eolipse is said to n 
names and send their horsu to a given plooe at least of upwards of one hundred end sixij , n l J e tUB 
thirty days before the races commenced; and a species So much for the history of racing# winning nones, 
of training wu imposed during this interval, not only enter into the theory end prar‘-“ «*• ® ow 
on the horses, but also on the jockeys and driven of itself. The first thing whioh has ** j 4 L a * > J®? fc 

chariots. Cine onr own onstom, the longer courses the eduoation of the racer, is * . «*®naea to in 

were appropriated to aged hones, and the 4 shorter and this is oommeneed gener„ J 1 "* *? tft ® » 
ones to coltes mares ran against marcs, u at the about twelve months old. Theg . . • nun . al « 

Epsom Oaks stokes j while there were Doth a clerk of at in this rudimentary system -points to be aimed 
the oourse and a judge, who had all authority vested command obedience and inspire { *• wMisanoii *° 
In thomselvN. ThoBoman jockeys rodo in different are not well grounded into the f JJfldenoe j for if these 
colours, as ours do now, particularly the companies of future career Will meet with j *? aec t£. lt 
charioteers, in order that the lookers-on might know application of the esvesson la i >sjy obstuiev. The 
the several owners. The principal colours used were, applied to all oolts, whether i * FJ? J^ve restraint 
according to Kennet, four j namely, prutina , or green; not; but with racers the coltsf 
russula, red; alba or albala, white; and cenrta, sky. first, in order to prevent thei 
blue, we read in Suetonius, that Domitian added together whilst •‘lounging. 1 * il 1 ?!. j ,r 

two bum polonrs.— iralilen and our Die» but those wero Ions halter attached to thi _ ec01t “ bitted, and a 


i Oaks stokes; while there were both a clerk of at in thu rudimentary system •^nnisrooeaimed 
arse and a judge, who had all authority vested command obedience end inspire 4 » eaucanon ore, to 
usslvM. ThoBoman jockeys rode in different are not well grounded into the f jnfldenoe; for if these 
i, as ours do now, particularly the companies of future career Will meet with i '■*** 

Imm In ontiw that tlm lrv»lror*-nn miifkt know innlWtinn of fhn MVMinn {■ 1 Any Obstacles. The 


r that the lookers-on might know application of the eavesson is j e, ‘. . ? 

. The principal colours used were, applied to all oolts, whether i * P**! rc . ,tr ? mt 
t, four j vsinwfi |sviiNS| or p! 2?.. but with racers the coltsf ___ 


shortly after their ii 
every probability thi 
true foundation. T1 
races whioh we read 
held at Bmithfleld, w 


however, whipping him. 


familiar with tl 


point of a Isnoe. This oeremony was performed in Mounting him _ 
the preaeaoe of the mayor, at the cross in the Hoody, tempted, and whe: 
an open plooe near the city} but this year** (1610), with the saddle or 
observes he, “the ball wu changed into a silver bell, be familiar with tl 
valued at thfee shillings and sixpence, or more, to be him.'* In Dsrvill 1 
given to him who shall run beet and farthest on horse- that the giving a | 
book before them on the same day. Shrove Tuesday, be thus under take: 
These bens were denominated St. George's bells; and hand in the appl. 
we ore told that, in the lust year of James I., John In the colt's mor£? 
Brereton, innkejnisr, mayor of Chester, first caused riving and taking 

rue horses __ for this race, thyi called Bt. aecolt’smoutr®Jj 

George's race, to atari from the point beyond the new ider should occ 


bo only very carefully at- 
he seems to be quite at home, 
his book; and tne colt should 


®«5-i!sraL“5i*! sasfi :smc tWffi om, 

unto the bit, i$SL ewra, to urgo him on s»d 

- : v -w -J,;Jpulhng him up, and Letting him stand for 

h. S»wbr Jtraa S. priMto. rilTS or gohi b. th«tlk«c<dto« thu. 

Aan SSfi&SSfiSSg 

non thu IU bit ihu. of .ncoanttmoit, u Chari.. aJ^iSSUSlSH 


. itumed to crowds, and sll aorta of noises 
mg. In order to obviate any tendency they 
to starting. Blrine, in the M Encydopswlfa 
Iports,** remarks that 14 the foil breakug St 
merer, at periods so early as is now not os* 
has laid the foundation of the deterioration 




UNIVE RSAL INFORMATION. 

Bteie*nd8| 

MdofimoutiMbnedilBinnaL Nmr 
the habits ftwL we also are forced tr 

recommend that a *» early handlingof all oolta nag m ___, ■ 

be * oommoit praotioe. They sboukftleo, when year that he should be able to steed easily in hit stirrups, ao 
lings, be aeeustosaed to wear a head-stall, and, oeoa as not to be so much railed above the saddle that the 
eionally, a mraBile. that they may be led about. bridle is required aa a meant of rapport, deal befbre 
inspire them with oonfidenoe. and teach them obedient a race eemmanoes, the horaea are uabered forth from 
It wqold likewise be prudent to «upplaUiea tin thrtr etaWra,end brought up to the “paddock M with 
earlyTby a Httle lounging Ik a circle j but, farther than their clothes on. when the business of stripping end 
thla, were the horaea only concerned, we would not ee ddnng ia oommenoed; and faw thiaga take the eye 
recommendi indeed, were the real wdmre of our blood of tbe spectator more than the amaUaem and lighten* 
breeda oouaulted, instead of two-year olds being brought of the jockeys* aaddlee, come of which weigh barely 
to the starting-post, none would appear there befort two pounds. ▲ four-pound saddle ia generally prs- 
they bad seen at least four summers i and if lira had farred by light weights, although a sersn-ponnd saddle 
passed over their heads, it would be better for them ia often the favourite with some race-riders. AU 
■elves." The training of nee-horses depends naturall; racing s a ddl es are made of the very brat materials, 
on their age, oondition, and constitution; and the pru in order to overt any evil oonsequences which 
c esse s by which they are rendered capable of racing might aocrue both to the horse and his rider from 
vary accordingly. A four- or five-year old must b< the addental slipping of a strap or the rapture of a 
framed so aa to do able to run a course of from two ti girth, or similar casualties, jffhe horaea, after being 
four milts; therefore, such a horse must in his exerrisei saddled, are mounted by their jockeys, who tana 
be habituated to go, at a good telling pace, a mud a preliminary canter to get them in heat for the forth- 
longer distance than that whioh he will be obliged fc coming race. They are then pulled up and ranged in 
do when he comes to the post. If he be deprived o a line at the starting-post, from which they go off at 
that good training made commeifturate with the lengtT the signal given by the starter, who drops a flag for 
of the course he will have to run, he cannot obviousl; the purpose. As some horses are restless and uneasy, 
be expected to continue at a winning pace any oon- a reasonable indulgence is given by the judge for 
■ideraole distance. It is also highly important that hr “Mm starts," and the whole batch are called back to 
should have his training sweats ana gallops carried uj the post and started once more. In a short course, 
to the time of his going to the post. If he is a hearty ‘hq speed ia generally husbanded until the finish, when 
feeding hone, not a sweat must be lost, as. if so, hi he jockeys go to work with ‘spur and whip to make 
would be found to have superfluous flesh on the day o he most of their various chances. In a long raeeu 
the rsco, which would consequently incapacitate him ffr however, of three or four miles, if a jockey is mounted 
his trial. The careful trainer will alaq calculate «hi >n an aged horse, and the rest of the competitors on 
flesh best supports a hone, some hones being able tc wo- or three-year olds, be generally puts forth the best 
perform well under a load, and others not, unless meed at fint, in f couseqnenee of bis own bone beiflg 
nearly akm and bone. According to the authority ible to last twice the distance that the othen can; and 

3 noted, training exercises for race-hones a.e con- vhen they are exhaust ed,'ne is able to go in to win, ou 
ued to walking, cantering, and galloping j trotting loeount of the superior endurance of the animal 
forming no part of turf practice. Early in the morning, riiicli ho bestrides. There are about 120 race-courses 
the hones having been rubbed over and combed, each in Britain; of which, according to the " Racing Cairo- 
being mounted by a boy, the whole are ridden out ol lar," there are six in Wales, tune m Scotland, eight in 
the stable in their body-clothes and hoods, into the reland, and tbe remainder in England. Newmarket 
stable-yard, where they continue to walk round and tears away the palm as the metropolis of racing; and 
round as long as it is thought necessary to steady the (ter that come Epsom, Ascot, York, Doncaster, and 
colts, and settle tbe saddles to their backs, which it is 3oodwood. all of which are celebrated for important 
very necessary to do, to prevent the vice of kicking a aces run during the year. The Turf is governed by 
from growing on them. In very bsd weather, tho he rules and regulations which ware first instituted in 
court-yard is often the limit of their exercise; but at ts interest, and over it presides a court of honour, 
all other times, they proceed to the ground, or "tan ermed the "Jockey Club," which annually eleots the 
gallop," where they walk for a longer or shorter period, 'ifferent stewards of races, and decides all disputes 
in proportion to their fitness for light or strong work, hich may arise during tho settlement of matches. 
Sweatings are important agents in training, aa by this agertf. and similar sporting matters.— 8t—fU-cha*ing 
process the body of the horse is relieved from all un- t -raetng ought to be characterized aa a hybrid species 
necessary matter; they promote speed, by lightening >etween hunting and true racing, and thus, as is well 
the body, and give increased endurance, by dealing ’©marked, it may be considered as a substitute for 
the air-vessels. The process by which this is done, is he hunter's stakes of the turf, without the tendency 
to envelop tbe horse in blankets and heavy clothes, > become dobaaed by the fraudulent manoeuvres 
and start him into a canter; after which he it stripped hich hare too often deteriorated tbe character of the 
and rubbed down, and bis dothet resumed. Racers urf. Until recently, atoeple-chasing was confined to 
are generally dipped onoe in the winter; but if their reland; but of late years it bus obtained a recognized 
coats be extremely rough, the process is repeated Atus amongst British sports, and is getting more and 
a second time. So much for the bone itself; out aa tore a favourite with the gentlemen of the country, 
one or two other inddenteldrcnmstances are connected 'he ground ia marked out tho morning of tbe race, 
with horse-raoing, the jockey may bo mentioned next, unknown to the competiton, and leaps and jumps aro 
According to Nimrod, he should "possess the follow- deluded in the course to be gone o\ er.— Sutdle-racing 
ingnot every-day qualificationsconsiderable bodily i a aperies of steeple-ahasing; bat, the leaps being 

--- -. • mlv over low flights of hurdles, it it nQt so dangerous. 

ia consequently less exciting. Booing is now reduced 
_ _ . .. jarly to a speculative concern, and it is incredible 

nedtinerece can get the better of; and an habitual r bat sums hare been lost and won in backingand 
check to the tongue. Exdutive of theperil with which totting against horses. The betting-rooms at New* 
the actual race ia attended, his profession lays a heavy larkec and at TattersalTs, at Knightabnags, are 
tax on the constitution. The jockey must at all times e principal betting markets j bat turf speculations 

degree extend over every town in England 



work herd; but, the hardest or all tasks, he must work 
upon an empty etomach. During hie preparation for 
the race, he must have tbe abatinenoe of an Asiatic; 
indeed, it too often happens, that at meals he oaa 
only be e spectator;—ws mean during the period Homs- 
of hie wasting. To sum up all, he baa to work hard, dud, of vi 
and deprive himself of every comfort, risking his neck inltural 


(Set Hoses, Hoses- 


_ a minor 

'here a raoe-ooorsc is situated. 

Kuraur, and Hvsturo.) 

Hoasnaanxsx. (8— Axxoxacia.) 

ms-ssss, an agricultural tool, of tbe toothed 
of various sixes and forms, used for £iflbrent agri- 
ral purposes, end worked by horses. The drag- 


Into the bargain.—sad for what? Why, for five guineas ike, in ile sunniest form, is merely a long cross-bead 
if ha wins, and three if be loses a raoa. Tbe famous ..ith a row of teeth placed is it. In some, these are 
Pratt, tbe jockey of the no lose famous Gimcnsck, straight; they ere, however, generally bent, with thdv 
rode eleven races over tbe Beacon coarse in one day,. date projecting forwards. Bakes of this kind are 
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THE DICTIONARY OF 


HartdooMiu* 


Hooter? Munfuotnre 


used Ott fellows, when foul, to remove the ooueh-greee, branch of bartienkiirej namely, the planting of fruit- 
and Mtui h mw* in frtttof together the rubbish. trees end the training of standard andwall trees, and. 
In harvest tine they are ymettm a s wed as anordS* lastly,theculture of fruits. Although the Mt end 
sake, to collect the loose earn whist may have Htohen gardens afford the most useful occupation*) 

the hortienltorift, the cultivation of flowers afford* too 
pleasing. At first, It is probable Hat flowers 
oonflned to small portions, or b order s In 
“be ease * 
it of tin 
1 them, 


escaped from the soythe or stride. 

HotncTLTTJ**, Aor'-fo-kwi-ters (from let kerfos, 
eardenl. that branch of knowledge which relates t 

theoult&sUon, mu ltipbc a tio Pj aademsltomtion of the garden, as Is atm the ease in many old pkoes. But 
vegetable kingdom. The principles upon which the with the advancement of the art, separate departments 
art of hortieutas> depends are borrowed from thr have been allotted to them, under the name of flower- 
general ari ana a a . For the fasts and theories of vege¬ 


table physiology It is Indebted to botany j for am 
•no# In regard to thn nature of soils and manures, 
and fbr a knowledge of many dream 



gardens. Two varieties of flower-gardene hath pro- 
— vailed in England; one in which toe ground la turf, 
to with a variety of patterns oat oat of rt, and planted 
r a xnowieage ok many ciroum- with flowers ana shrnbet end another where the 
garden labour, to meteorology, flower-beds are separated by gravel walks, without 
'tare was practised and treated any turf. Flower-gardens being objects of pleasure. 

_It advanced slowly. But in re- taste most be the guide In laying them out. In all 

iaa progressed rapidly, rinoe it has teen ages, flowers here been universally cherished. The 
on a strictly adentifio beds; and a close ancients paid particular attention to them, end they 

__me to the laws^f vegetable physiology has were in great request at the entertainments of the 

taken the place of the prriudioee of former times. Ir wealthy. They were scattered before the ttiumpbal 
the artiole GASDiiara will be fband a history of thal oars of conquerors and formed the distinguishing 
branch of rural economy, considered as an srt ol symbol of many of the deities. At the present day, in 
design and taste. In this article, the horticulture ol Europe, every city has its flower-market for the sale 
Great Britain will be more particularly alluded to. of bouquets and ornanffental plants. Botanical gardens. 
The subject is divided into three classesthe fruit! containing conservatories and hothouses, for thopro- 
kitchen, and flower garden) the first two, however, duetion and cultivation of delicate or rare flowers, are 
uaualjy oooupy the same locality. In many worht on also to be found in connection with nearly eveiy largo 
horticulture, fruits and culinary vegetables armtrested town. The collection of flowers in the gardens and 
as inseparable) but it is best in practioe, especially conservatories at Kew, in this country, is unsurpassed 
where high culture it attempted, to keep the kitchen- by any other in the world.— Etf. Lindley’s Theory and 
garden distinct from the fruit-garden. This sya- Practice of Horticultural Loudon's Encyclopedia qf 
tematio arrangement, however, applioa more para Gardening. 

culariy to largo establishments, where order end Hosavba, harzHn'-nd, a shout in praise of God, or 

r im are leading features. In forming gardens ol an invocation of blessings. In Hebrew, it literally 
sort, great attention is required ,to tho sise anc means cava now, and the Jews call their feast of Taber- 
situation. Ground having a gentle inclination toward! nacloa the Hoeanna Rabba ,—in other words, the great 
tho sooth is considered very desirable. On such a Hosanna. Apthony Nebrusenais observes, after Rabbi 
■lope the greatest possible benefit is derived from the Kliaa, that the Jews call the willow branches which 
sun's rays, and tne process of draining is easily they carry at the feast, hoeanna, because they sing 
effected. Shelter is another object especially neces- hosanna, shaking them everywhere. The word itself 
■aiy. Either natural rising grounds, or masses oi was usod in all their prayers. Aocordmg to Bnxtorf, 
trees, supply the shelter required; but the latter X meant, mm, I pray.—Ref. Hook's Church Dictionary. 
should not do nearer than ICO or 200 feet. The _ Hoses, jko-ra'J, one of the canonical books of the 



In form, gardens are generally either square or tenour of the whole, while threatening them with 
oblong, and ought to be protected by an outer boon- punishments for their disobedience, shadows forth tho 
dary,.formed by a rank wall or ha-na, surrounded by tdvent of the Meesiab, and the ratore stability and 
on invisible wire fence to exclude hares and rabbits, good fortune of the Ohuroh. 

or by a hedge and low wire fence on its inntr side. Hosisby Mahuyactuu, ho'-zka-d-re (from Bax. 
Peacmee, aprioots, hardy grapes, and most of the deli- lot, coverings for the legs).—The manufacture of 
cate French and Flemish pears, require walls for their stoeklngs. or coverings for the feet and legs, forms a 
production in this olimate. Walls facing the south considerable portion of the oommerce of this country, 
are set apart for the more tender kinda of frnit-treea, Ct is principally carried on in Derby. Leicester, and 
while the east and west walls are set apart for fruits Nottingham. Bilk goods are generally manufactured 
of a more hardy obaracter. These walls are made it Derby, woollen hosiery in Leicester, and ootton in 
either of brick or stone, and some are heated by Nottingham. .Next to the common warp-and-weft 
means of heated air or steam passing through Hum loom, the stocking-frame ia the oldest machine in 
oonstroeted in the interior. A considerable portion of utisteneel applicable to textile fabrics. Its inventor 
tho wau Luring south ia usually covered in with was the Bev. william Lea, of St. John’s College, Cam* 
glased etruetureSfOalled hothouses or forcing-houses. * idge, who lived about the dose of the 16th century. 
7 Sea Foxoine, Hotbovsi.) In many oases, the _ considerable period elapsed, however, before his 
bourne fbr ornamental plants are attached to these; invention was adopted, as trunk hose were then much 
but their position Is properly in the flower-garden, rent in this country by ell classes who oeuld afford 
The principal qperettons in the fruit-garden are pro- inch an artiole of apparel. Lea accordingly settled 
‘ nrg, training, and protection of the town in Normandy, and carried out his manufacture 

__t-treee are propagated By seed, by jnder the patronage ad Henry IV. The assassination 

layers, by grafting, and by budding. The process of rf the king, and otheiEBliticaT events, ooeturred shortly 
laying is not mush used in hortieuture; but is oeoa- ifterwards, and Lea went to Faria, where he dieff in 
■tonally employed as the means of dwarfing tress. It great poverty. The stocking-frame received little or 
ia thus described by LJndley t—" Laying is nothing but no improvement in Its form till comparatively Very 
jtriking from muting*, which ate still allowed to lately. Frames with a rotary motion, worked by steam, 

maintain their Connection with the mother-plant by are now much uabd at Nottingham, by which much 

miens at a portion at least of their Stem/* Aiqpleand ime and labour are saved. The working of oat of 



bark from one tree end insetting It m a slit of the processor manufacture of hosierr is a peculiar mud of 
hark of another tree. A strong jto* ft town Ateriadng, bring a series of loops or links in one 
oat In the next spring; end to this ti$ stodk It ontinaous thread; It is not unlike several Mads of 
beaded down in the course of the summer, sdlee* netting, or eroohet-work. The completed work* 
There ere several other Important divisions of this i Iter leaving the frame, is not a stocking, but a piece- 
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of knitted-work cloth, wfa feh k afterwards sewn no into 
• ■I—king ly —i of a ■ wd lm dthmi Heuoa 
thrae varieties of operatives nr* engsgsd Inthenwnu- 
faeture of hoeieiry,—ths winders, wl© wrt the tbread 
into the machine; the frin wwi kroowi —d tta 
seamen. who mnko the stockings ont of the doth 


i_ f _ T> who the stockings «. ___ 

produced. The wlnden g» usually ohildren; the 
knitter* are men or women, who hire the winder* end 
'■earner* l end the aeames* ere women. Many other 
article* besides stockings are nsde of the knitted fabric 
mano factored in the etooklog^freagi emongit them 
mar be reokoned glove*, drawer*, pantaloon*, cap*, 
jacket*, comforter#, ho. The pro c *** ** for wonted, 
•cotton, and silk. are nearly similar; bat the greeted 
care u required for *Uk article*. The export* of 
hosiery from this country are very considerable, but 
the trade find* much foreign competition, eapeoially 
from Saxony. In 1857, the export of ootton stocking* 
alone amounted to 1,020,000 pair*, the valaa of which 
was eetunatad at £312,000. 

Bosntib, hot'-pit-at, a name given to a building set 
apart for the purpose of receiving sick, infirm, and 
helpless person*; the building itself being endowed 
ana supported by charity; from which source, alio, 
medical attendance ia provided gratuitously for the ia 
and out-paiionti. The name hospital was generally 
given in early ages to all houses which were kept 

T n for the reception of travellers; and many 
the charitable endowments in England are dis¬ 
tinguished by a similar title, and are incorporated 
liodiee, consisting of a muter and brethren, and 
occasionally other extraneous members: the name, 
however*, is now restricted to the sense explained 
above, with a few exceptions; as the Foundling Hos¬ 
pital, for tbs reception of Ulecitunate children 
abandoned by their parents; Christ’s Hospital, for 
the education and classical instruction of youth: 
Bethlehem and St. Luke's hospitals, for lunatics: and 
Chelsea and Greenwich hospitals, for the reoeption of 
aged and infirm soldiers aud sailors. It cannot be 
surprising that need hu been seen, in large cities, for 
these hospitals, in the true sense of the word; and 
London, perhaps, is better supplied in this respect 
than any other city in the world, not excepting Pans. 
Even at the earliest times they were knafn; and 
hospitals for the poor and sick may be deemed one of 
the greatest characteristics of Christianity. The first 
hospital for ths tick is said to have been founded 
in the latter pert of the 4th century. As early 
as the council of Nice, in a.®. 325, they are spoken of! 
ms commonly known. The first celebrated one which 
we read of was that endowed by the emperor Yalens, 
at Owearea, about a.®. 370. In London there are 
many of theee noble institutions, and they will be 
found noticed nnder their separate names; as Bab- 
tcolohbw** Hospital, Gut's Hospital, Ac., nearly 
all of whieh are very wealthy, and are supported by 
endowments, apart from general charity. In Low's 
" Charities of London for 1862,” it is stated that there 
ore 14 general hospitals, making up 3,526 beds for in- 
patients, which, during the year 1861, received 32,189 
in-pa tien ts, and had 388,146 out-patients under treat¬ 
ment. There arc also 06 special institutions which 
cote# under ths same, heeding, sad which may be thus 
analysed i—1 for Germans, 1 seamen, 1 Spaniards, 
1 fever, 4 consumption. 8 lying-in, 4 diseases of women 
end children, 8 lor sick children, 8 for incurables and 
paralytic, 8 small-pax and vaoci n atton, 8 ophthalmic. 
1 tor disease* of the ear. 0 distortions end internal 
affections, 4 diseases of the akin, 8 convalescent asy¬ 
lums, 6 fanatic asylums, 1 idiot, 8 institutions for 
talk 1 homcBopethle, 1 mesmerio, 1 dental, sad 
2 sse-bathing institutions. The total number/thare- 
fors, of hospitals and infirmaries receiving in-patients 
l*48j of which we find that thru have bscnln operation 
300 y ear s , ton abova 100 years, and seven from 60 to 
M0year*. .One of Urn giy at e st characteristics of the 
London hoapHak is a noble one, and that is, that they 
mn m to the reception of accidents or argent esses 
at aD hours, without lotion of rtamwfimdmnon. Ths 
of hospitals Is a subject which baa of 


Eot-Uiit 

brought up in contrast; but it would be Impossible fa 
the present arttete to enter upon their different ad- 
SaAoe it to ssy, that hospitals for the sick 

(SRKASfttaettgae 

Horbauiis, hof-pit-tmon, fa its original ac¬ 
ceptation, a term applied to certain religions bodies, 
residing in favifah. who held it thefaSSS dStyto 
supply lodging;and entertainment to ell engaged ia 
pilgrimages. On# of the most celebrated of these 
was the institution of the Knights Hospitallers ait 
Jerusalem. This was a well-known religious body fa* 
stituted about the aud of the llth or beginning of the 
12th century, and much favoured by Godfrey de Bouil¬ 
lon and hi* successor Baldwin, king of Jerusalem. At 
the commencement of the 12th century. It is stated 
that they came to England sad had a house built for 
their order in Olerkenwell, and beoamd^hore cele¬ 
brated, with a greater share (^importance attached to 
them, than any similar body fa Europe. In costume, 
they followed the role of St. Augustine, and wore a 
blaok habit with a white eroep embroidered upon it. 
They were first termed Knights of St. John of Jeru¬ 
salem, afterwards Knights of Bhodes, and latterly 
Knights of Malta; those two islands hating been con¬ 
ferred upon them by different monarch*. The order 
was suppressed in England in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Hosrp® ab, hoa-po-dar 1 ,* title, called also Woiwode. 
borne by the princes of Moldatie and Walachia, who 
are invested with the authority of the Porte, whose 
lieutenants they are. The Pone also gives them a 
standard, and they are under his protection, and 
obliged to serve bun. He can depose them at any 
time he likes; but, in other respects, they are esteemed 
as sovereigns in tnsir own dominions. By the treaty 
between Russia and Turkey in 1820. these officers 
were appointed to hold tlunr offices for Ufe, and are 
obliged to pay a fixed annual tribute to the Porte. The 

S resent government of both the principalities of Mol- 
avia and Walachia is vested in one kotpodar alone. 
In consequence of some difficulties which arose with 
Turkey jn 1861-02, these principalities may be now 
deemed almost independent. 



her celebration of the Eucharist. It is unleavened, 
thin, flat, and of circular form, and has certain mystio 




and 



the thoughts of arohifaeta, 
reformers; and man^sge 


have been proposed aa cmsndstioos on_ 

Ths paoiUon and oorrUor styles havsbesn 
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Christ. (&** TkAirsuasTAimAnov.) In all Cathollo 
countries ths elevation of the host is a ceremony 
whioh ia generally adopted at certain times and sea¬ 
sons. when the consecrated wafer is raised aloft and 
earned in procession through the churches and streets 
of the city, the people falling on their knees and wor¬ 
shipping it in its passage past them. This oustom is 
said to nave originated in the 12th century, when it 
was thought necessary to make this pubfio and con¬ 
spicuous declaration of ths Eucharist, on ths occasion 
or Bersngsrius promulgating his opinions against 

Hostaqi, hoo'-W (Ang.-Bor.; Lit. losses, a guest), 
a person dehverea to an enemy or hostile power at a 
pledge to secure the performance of a treaty, or stipu¬ 
lations of any kind, and on the oonoluslon of whioh 
the person ia to be released. Formerly the oustom of 
taking hostages was so common that it gave rise to 
many questions in the law of nations; but now it is 
almost unknown in the relations between civilised 
communities. Hostages were divided into two different 
classes,—principal and aooessory; the latter being 
when it waa expressly stipulated by the treaty that the 
hostage should be answerable for ths event. Out of 
the great points argued during the middle Ufa*, fa 
International law) was whether such a hostage could 
i take hi* life, and whether, if he did ao* it sraslawful to 
lake the same. It has also bean questioned whether 
a hostage eould be delivered up ag a in st fas will, al- 
thoufhGrotloi decides the question intbe affirmative. 

bSmust# haf-blott, fa MetalL—-Ths mass of air 
passing through a blast-famaee la about Six tent per 
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Hotel 


House 


hour. Of late years, much time and expense have been etent to IB degrees of apseo. being the twenty-fourth 
saved by using sir already hooted by a separate fur- part of860 degrees. Thus the sun rises nearly an hour 
naoe to 600° or 700°. By using the bot-wsst, many earlier at Prague, In Bohemia, than it does at London, 
varieties of air before useless hive been brought fate because the former is nearly 16 decrees to the eastward 
use i and although for some purposes hot-blast iron is of the latter. The hour is subdivided into 60 minutes 
not so much used as cold-blast, still the increase of thi 
iron manufacture has been very great afnoe the intro¬ 
duction of this system. {Arc Inov Mayuyaotubx.) 


duction of this system. (Arc Inov Mayuvaotubs.) great circle of the globe passing through the poles. 

Hotel, M4&P (Ft.), a word which signifies, j a it so celled, because the hour of the day at any place a 
general sense, a large inn for the reception at stran- ha ascertained, when the great circle on widen the si 
gers; but whioh, in a restricted sense, particularly ia happens to bs at that time ia known. 


in time, and each minute into 60 seconds. 

Boon Cixcli.— The meridian of any place, or any 
great circle of the globe pasting through the poles, is 
so called, because the hour of the day at any place ean 


general sense, a large inn for the reoeption of stran- be ascertained, when the great circle on which the aun 
gers; but whioh, in a restricted sense, particularly ia happens to bs at that time ia known. 

Franos, is identical with the word palace, or mansion, Hons - Olabs, owr'-gldti, an instrument which 
and it is applied to the residences of the emperor, measures the passage of time by the ruining of fine 
nobility, or other persons of rank. In another tense it sand from one glass vessel to another, through a very 


«.»«•;■ v* vwKrfperaoaa of rank. In another sense it ... 
Is nearly synonymous with the term hospital, and Is mi 
applied to buildings sat apart for the reoeption of rich po 
ana infirm paupers j as the HGtel ds Dieu, Hdtel da is i 
Invalides.—fitf. Braude’s Dictionary. tin 

HotHo^ys, kef'kouu (Sax. hat, hot) A*s, bouse), a the 
term applied, In Hort.^to a building constructed in a *'h 
garden, or elsewhere, m warmed by artificial means, 1 
for the purpose of rearing exotics and other tender wh 


measures the passage of time by the running or line 
sand from one glasa vessel to another, through a very 
minute aperture. Instead of sand, dry egg-shells 
powdered are sometimes used. The Quantity of aand 
is so proportioned as to measure different spaces of 


timet as an hour, half-hour, quarter, or minute; 
the last-mentioned being generally used at tea when 

of the ship. 


*'heaving the log,** to ascertain the speed of the ship. 
Houxxs, Iow'-tm*, according to the Koran, virgins 


for the purpose of rearing exotics and other tendei who are promised aa one of the rewards of tb^ blessed 
pUnte, whioh require more heat than our climate in Mahomet’s paradise. From the description given in 
affords. Mr. London, in his " Encyclopaedia of Gar- the book on whioh the Mohammedan faith is grounded, 
deniug," observes.—*• The imitation of warm olimatei it appears that the kowrit surpass both pearls and 
by hothouses must not be confounded with the art oi rubies in their daaibig beauty i tbey are aulijoef to no 


forcing the vegetables of temperate climates iuto the impurity; are always reprea 
premature production of their flowers or fruits. The coaled by long jet eyelaahee, 
former was the first object for*which hothouses vfere whioh they reserve for the 
erected i and conservatories, greenhouses, and plant “ true believers” alone. Tl 
stoves existed in this country before any description ol like mortal women, but of pu 


foreing-houaes; even pineries are of subsequent intro- with immortal youth, 
duotlon to botanlo and ornamental hothouses. The pores] charm. They d' 
various climates and constitutions of plants require beantifol beyond what 


rubies in their daaibig beauty i tbey an aulijoef to no 
impurity; are always represented with dork eyes con¬ 
cealed by long jet eyelaahee, the languishing glances of 
whioh they reserve for the voluptuous enjoyment of 
“ true believers*' alone. They are not created of clay 
like mortal women, but of pure muak, and are endowed 
with immortal youth, ana every intellectual and cor¬ 
poreal charm. They dwell in green gardens, which are 
beantifol beyond what imagination can conceive, and 


atmospheres of different degrees of temperature and they are alwsyg reclining on green cushions placed in 
moisture.** The three great principles on winch fragrant bowers, whero they await the advent of their 
the construction of hothouses naturally depends, possessors into Faradiso. The nnme houris is derived 


naturally depends, possessors into Faradiso. The nnme houris is derived 
are Mat, rnoMore, and Uakt . With regard to the ‘rom the Arabic hit ol oydn, signifying blaclctyed. 
'first consideration, heat, the structure must provide Mahomet omitted nothing to render hin heaven en. 


'first consideration, heat, the structure must provide Mahomet omitted nothing to render hin heaven en- 
enough of this article to mine the internal tempera- joyable to hia disciples | and here he followed the tra- • 
tore of the building from that of the lowest degroe ditiona of tho Hindoo religion, among which there is 
of the exterior ntmosphero of this climate to that one concerning the paradise, called behitkt and nenov, 
of the highest whioh prevails for any length of which was tarnished with kurani btukUht, or blackerd 
time in the country of which the plants to bo intro- » njrmpM, endowed with similar attractions to those 
dueed iuto the hothouse are natives. Moisture, to much tbo houris possess. 

arrive at our aeoond consideration, ia more difficult to House, howte (Ang.-Sax.).—In the widest acceptation 
maintain in the hothouse than heat, and it is vitally of thia term, it may bo applied to any erection calou- 
neoessary to tho plants that an adequate supply of it lated to afford shelter to man nr cattle, or protection 
should at all times bo present in the atmosphere of the to goods and stores; but in a more restricted sense, it 
building. It follows, therefore, that that mode of is confined to the dwellings in which the middle classes 
heating is bast whioh admits of the greatest quantity of English society reside, in contradistinction to the 
of vapour remaining nnoondensed in the atmosphere more extensive palaoe, castle, or mansion, of the titled 
of the hotbonse. Thirdly, light cannot be admitted too and wealthy on the one hand, and the little oottage of 
copiously into these structures, and the transparent the artisan and labouring man, on the other. The first 
medium through whioh it enters should bs such as form of the house, considered generally as a dwelling, 
refleats the greatest proportion of the sun's rays, whioh may be found in the conical huts and wigwams con- 
Impinga obliquely on its surfaoe. Hot water haa now structed by uneivilisad nations. These consist chiefly 
superseded the old method of heating by dry fluee, and of a simple framework of stioka, tied tightly together 
by this improvement, the distribution of heat can be at the top, and covered with various materials, in 
better regulated, and the uniformity of temperature accordance with the climate of tho country in whioh 
better maintained, than by any other known means, they are erected. When implements and tools fit 
tilation should also be so provided for in hothouses, hewing and ehaplng timber, and working atone, 1 
it may be sufficiently effective in preventing ex- been brought into use, and men had attained a degree 
•sea of heat, while, at the aame time, it is perfectly at of semi-cmlixation, the buildings that they reared were 
command, so as to be employed, when requisite, in the most probably somewhat similar t6 thi rude block- 
most limited degree. (Am Cokbxevatobt, Foaonre, houses formed by settlers In the ookmfoc, and in the 
Oiimom Hobtxcultuii.) back woods of America, from which the transition to 


ears. Tha bloodhound would appear to be the origin 
of the other sub-varieties, whioh are mentioned in this 
work under their different names. England, not only 
from her oHmate, but also on sooount of the great oare 


back woods of America, from which the transition to 
mors durable abodes, built of brick and stone, but still 
of one story only in height, and oovered with thatch 

framework, would bo rapid. 
The" houses of the ancient Egyptians, and those of all 
eastern nations, in the early ages of tho world, consisted 
af a series of contiguous apartments, opening into • 
central court, that was frequently adorned with 


from her oHmate, but also on aooount of the great oare central court, that was frequently adorned with 
bestowed In the breeding and management of these ahrubc and a fountain in the centre, and always 
animals, excels all other countries in her different separated from tho street by a high bunk wall witn 


breeds of hqunds. (Am BxAoBkouirn, Foxbouyb, 
Gnmoran, Hamxxk, Staohouxd, Ao. Ac.) 

Houb, owr (Ft. heart, 1st lens), the name given to 
tha twenty-fourth part of tha spaeejof time that elapres 
bcferafco two sacoestive periods of ipidnidkt or midaif, 
# (Jit time during which tho earth completes aa entire 


* single door In it. for the purpose of affording the 
cans of ingress ana ogress to the inmatee. The grails 
./ere built of sun-dried bricks, plastered over with 
stueeoi tho windows were s m al l , tho heat, rain, and 
wind bring excluded by wooden shutter* that moved on 
ilngeej tho floors wore paved with stone, or formed 


flr the rime during which tho earth oompastes aa entire dngeej the floors wore paved with stone, or formed 
rfrfriqtion about Its axis, and in which a complete cement; and tho roof, whioh was often used aa a 
apparent revolution of the aun through tho hepveno is terraoe on whioh tho oocupanta of tho building were 
a gi s te d. An hour, in angular measurement, is squiv accustomed to sit and walk in the cool of the morning 
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and MNiag, rad ms sleep daring 

ness to prevent the sntnaee of the nin. (AsAssYmur 
Asbrnricrun.) When the house was twostorias ii 
height, the upper rooms were seed ee sitting-rooms 
and bedrooms, while the lower ones served as reoep- 
tacks for grain end store*. The booses of the Greeks 
end Romans were built on s e tofl a f plan. Is Greece, 
the d«r elling-honas wee situated at the lower end of 
court, which wee entered from the street through 
pusn, on either side of whioh were eteblee end 
offices. It wee generally two stories in height, thr 
women occupying the upper rooms, end the men those 
on the ground floor. On this floor large chambers 
were also formed, one of whioh screed as a work-room 
for the female part of the household, and the other as 
a common dining-hall. Bound this hall, and opening 
into it, were apartments which were devoted to the 
accommodation of guests and strangers. The general 
arrangement of the houses of the Romans is describe'* 
in the following page. (A* Howes, Rohav.) Thi 
method of construction adopted by the Greeke and 
Romans, the main feature of which was a central 
court with chambers opening into»it on every side, was 
followed, with a few modifications, in all European 
countries during the middle ages. Entrance into an 
inner quadrangle was afforded by a large arched gate¬ 
way in one of the sides x the parlours, kitchens, and 
living-rooms being placed round this square court on 
the ground floor, and the sleeping-rooms on the floor 
above, all opening into a cloister, or gallery, as in thi 
Tabard, an old English hostel described by Obaucei 
in the 41 Canterbury Tales.** In the houses of thi. 
medimval period, the walls of the basenfent story were 
etrongly built, to afford protection to the inmates 
against the attacks of robbers end personal foes. Th< 
shop and store-rooms, and sometimes the stables 01 
the owner of the bouse, were to be found on this floor, 
The principal apartments wars situated on the floor 


Ho mbhoia Troopa _ 

fort and mmvenieao* of the ooonpants In wveiy respect. 
Practical details respecting house-building, and mat- 
tecs in immediate connection with it, are given else- 
where. (Ac Bonnxsn, Doxbsro Axonirxcvuu, 
Bszoswosk, to.) 

Houssmsauvo. (Am Buxoliby.) 

Hpvsxsow Tsoow, MM that part of the 
British army which is distinguished ss the Guards, 
or Household Troops, oonsists of three regiments 
of cavalry and three of infentry. Although they were 
originally raised sa a body-guard for the sovereign, 
and a portion of them is always on duty in the vicinity 
of the rcsldenoe of the queen at Windsor and in 
London, they have seen ss much active aerviea abroad 
as any regiment in the service. The three regiments 
of osvalxy are called the 1st and And regiments of life 
Guards, and the Horsa Guards, or Oxford Bluest and 
the three regiments of infantry are termed the 1st, or 
Grenadier Guards; the 2nd, or OoldstreanrGuardi; 
and the Srd, or Scots Fusilier Hoards. The origin of 
the 1st and 2nd life Guards m found in a body of 
eighty oavalier gentlemen who were enrolled as a corps, 
under the name of 44 Life Guards,** for the protection 
of Charles II. against the attempts of the nasties of 
the republican party, and the reckless and desperate 
Fifth-monarchy men, who openly avowed their inten¬ 
tion of assassinating him. It was not, however, until 
June 2d, 1788, that the 1st and 2nd regiments of Life 
Guards ware embodied under this title by Georgs ill., 
being forfned out of four troops of hone, two of which 
had been previously distinguished as Hone Grenadier 
Guards, and the remaining two as Life Guards. The 
Hone Guards, or Oxford Blues, ss they were called 
to distinguish them from the Butch guards introduced 
by William III., that were equipped in uniform of a 
similar colour, were originally raised in the time of tha 
Commonwealth, as a body-guard for Oliver Cromwell, 
and were continued alter «is death as a guard to the, 
»nt, and to General Monk when he became 
eral of the kingdom. Of the foot guards. 
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email winding staircase, lighted by narrow windows in 
the wall, which oould be defended by a single resolute 
swordsman against a score of hostile visitants. In 
France, Scotland, and Belgium, the houses were often 
many stories in height, and of great sine. The roofs 
were high and steep, and a picturesque character was 
given to nmny of these old buildings by the peaked 
gables, which were often richly adorned by carved 
woodwork. Another peculiar feature in medieval 
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antiquity, was tbs projection of one floor over that 
which was immediately below it j so that in a street in 
which the booses were of considerable height, the 


were generally dirty, even in nooses tnat were occu¬ 
pied by the nobility end the higher classes; end the 
rooms were dark, the light being admitted through 


part of the British army, under the name of the 
ist regiment of Foot Guards, in 1662. It originally 
insisted of a number of royalist gentlemen, who were 


enrolled as a regiment for service In Spain under the 
lake of York, afterwards Junes IL. in 1667. It wis 
iot distinguished as the Grenadier Guards nntil after 
he battle of Waterloo, when the regiment waa so 
ityled in consequence of its having defsatsd the gre- 
ladiers of the French imperial guard in that battle, 
.’he Coldstream Guards were General ^tank's awn 
egiment of infantry, that had served under him during 
he civil war and the time of the Commonwealth, ana 
hich he had recruited and reorganised at Coldstream, 
email town on tha borders of Scotland, during his 
ojoarn there in 1659, prior to marching thence to 
London to bring about the restoration of Charles H. 
to the throne or his ancestors. The Soots Fusilier 
Guards ware probably embodied as a regiment at tha 
lame time as the Soots Life Guards, which were sub- 
equently amalgamated with the English household 
tavalry. One troop of the Scots Life Guards were 


oi a greenisn nue. Aicnougn sue nouses or Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, sad Flanders, that were bout 
daring the 12th end 18th centuries, are frequently 
marked by great architectural beauty externally, 
yet little improvement was made in domestic architec¬ 
ture in England, especially in the interior arrange¬ 
ments, until tbs reign of Elizabeth, when the architects 
or the day began to construct dwelling-houses with 
some regard to the locality in which they were situated, 

for which they were specially re- 
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and pursuits of the persons for whom they were 
creoted. (As Kuxabxtha* AxosmortiBX.) The 
bouses of the 18th century, consisting chiefly of lane 
square piles of red bride, pierced with numerous’Win¬ 
dow* in front and at the back, with s porch over the 
eutranoe, mid a heavy slated roof projecting beyond 
the fees of the walls, and supported by a Vila but 
staple cornice, were roomy sad comfortable, if not 
picturesque sad ornate in appearance; but those of 
the Victorian age exhibit examples in which external 
elegance of structure is combined with judiciously 
contrived internal arrangements that tend to the oom-: 
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avsiry. One troop or the boom into Hoards were 
wised in Edinburgh, shortly after the accession of 
Charles II., to enforce episcopacy in Sootland, and to 
et as a guard to the Scottish parliament and the 
■epresentatives of the king in Edinburgh. The regi¬ 
ment is first mentioned as a part of the British army 
n 1686j but it was not put on an equfl footing with 
Jie 1st Foot Guards and Coldstream Guards until the 
union of England and Scotland in 1707. The value of 
commission in the household troops is considerably 
lore than that of a commission in the cavalry ana 

. . _ .. t _ . jl . /■_L - 


;he privilege of holding that rank in the army which fa» 
Immediately above the grade which they occupy in 


ay occupy ii 
Guards beta 
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jn. The uniform of the Life Guards oonsists of a 
scarlet tunic, white breeches, and jack boots, with 
i polished steel corselet and h e l me t . with a white 
dome. The Horse Guards wear a blue tunic, and 
red plume in the helmet, bat an similar to the 
Life Guards in other respsots. The Foot Guards 
wear scarlet with blue feemgs, and bearskins when In 
'oil dress. The regiments an distinguished by the 
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raj of which la given in Maaols* 
' re p resents them as being drco- 
wide doorway in front, end an 
amtmiglng roof not unlike a mushroom in shape. 
She housee of the wealthy Bomana, whieh were built 

idorned with pamtiogs and 


neriu 

on the west ooaet of .Labrador, in the countries in 
doling James's Bag, and along the banks of Albany 
river. The principal settlements in the north are 
on Hayes river and on Maokeneie river. There arw 
numerous mart-houses, besides these factories, dis¬ 
persed in all directions for upwards of a thousand 
miles in the interior, to whicbthe natives bring fora, 
■fans, feathers, Ac., in exchange for cloths, blankets, 
trinkets, Ac. 

Hui-avd-Cbt, tot-fad-kri (Hr. frier, to shout lerisr 




exhibited a striking contrast to Che novels 
poorer dtisens — 1 "poupsrum tabsrnas,” as they 
tanned by Horace. Their general plan and cha- 
gathered from the housee that were 


* 4 * 
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beet houses of Borne were constructed. That part of 
tiie house whieh frees the street is divided into e num¬ 
ber of smell shops of two stories in height, ae it is 
supposed, wUoh were let out for different purposes. 
A passage between two of the shops leads into an 


even 


to tin 
though it 
no felony 


henrion of the party pursued, 
transpire that he la innocent, or 


a summer dining-hall, or tablistum, and reception- 
roams for the accommodation of persons who desired 
to lee the owner of the mansion on business, are 
ranged round this court, which oontains a tank of 
water In the centre. A passage by the side of the 
summer dining-hall leads into an inner oourt, also sur¬ 
rounded by a covered gallery, the roof of which wee 
•tso supported on columns, end round wluch were 
p i ssed the picture-gallery, the private dining-room, or 
Mritalwe, end the private apart men ta of the family. 

Bowman. tow'-da-sr (Oer. kaubiUo, from Mv<ra. 
to flB), a kind of gun, from whioh large shot end shell 
may be thrown-at short ranges. These guns are con¬ 
structed in brass and iron. Brass bowitsert form 
pert of afraid battery, end ere used for firing shell to 
olear a village, or any similar position that it is neces- 
aanrto oocupy. They vary in length from 2 feet to 
4 fret 0 inches, and will throw 4f-inch and ty-inoh 
sheila. Iron.howitsers. from 4 to fi fast in length,i 
which throw IB-inch and 10-lnoh shells, are need in l 
tiegss, eepeoUUy for riooobet firing. Howitsers arsi 
long* thin mortars, and shorter than gnns of the 
seme calibre t they require a small charge of powder, 
but the angle Of elevation at which they are fired is 
high. Thrfy wen first used in the British service 
about the end of the 17th century. i 

Hot, toy, a small vessel, usually rigged as a sloop, 
and employed on the see-ooeat for the transport of 


that no felony bee been eommitted. . If e panned 
party take refoge in a house, to which admission has 
been refosed, the door may be broken open to eeonre 
him. If, however, e person wantonly ana maliciously 
raise e hue-snd-cry without cause, he Is liable to fine 
end imprisonment, as well te to an notion at the suit 
of the party injured. Although the term has, in a 
great degree, fallen into disuse, the process is still 


the peace, end even by a private person, in the absence 
of the oonstable; bat should the letter be aooeeaibl<y 
t is the duty of the individual to make known to*him 
she oforamstanoee of the felony end the person of the 

■ on’s Lam Lexicon; English CJrcfo- 

ness. t 

mots, e term of contempt fonpe^k 
She early followers of Lutheran* 
if the word is usoertaiu; bnt it 
ed from eidasnosssn, * bound fo¬ 
rm borrowed from the motto or 
Sons of Bwitserland by oertain 
a, who were among the earliest 


end employed on the see-coest for the transport of 
both passengers and goods. The marks of distinction 
between this vesse l end rams ethers of the seme rise 
esanot be easily described, as those whieh areoaUed 
toes ha one pmae would be tofmed sloops or smacks 
to another! Indeed, even those who navigate these 

very vague notions of (hair 

rrn, torf-sens, 
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applied inBpanoe to tbs early followers of Lntherttnd 
Calvin, ■riri of the word is usoertaiu; but it 
is stated^Hfrurived from eidasnosssn, * bound to¬ 
gether tarn borrowed from the motto of 

the con^^^Hraantons of Bwitserland by oertain 
inhabitf^^^lfeva, who were among the earliest 

ned notions upon religion info 

_ has now fallen into diiuto In the 

FrenohlU^^Hflb followers of Calvin being called 
Btformton^^MP disciples of Lather are included, 
together wit^^Krmw, under the generic apoqUa- 
tion of Prot^^^Khe history of the rise end pro- 
greas of the forms one of the chief chapter# 

in the Bor some time after their 

establishment as a sM|tim Huguenots oontiaued to 
increase in numbers, although'they wm troubled with 
oooariooal persecutions under the reigns of Frauds I. 
and Henry H., until the yew 1800, when they took 
■art in this conspiracy of Amboiee. By the edict of 
.snoary, 1869, the right of free exercise of their re¬ 
ligion wee restored to them; bat in tiatii this edict 
wee worthless to them, end they were forced to rise 
wuuss to save th ems slves from the persecutions of 


end. 
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among*! (hem worn*. 
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»"(^*^tothesametim*n*llttogepmtte^ 
Although^SSJ ^ (h« eoneufiiwi of their 

y wotm decimated them, andtiiey wings with the air j wbiwthdr Bngtish name * 

' The TnckUidm ora ymt 
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BuundtoiiiitatDtvettvuwM agsuue ixhui mu. 
in the following oratory. Thejijtioiy ©ftheProteatonl 
«b<deh in Nranoe then aewei to have ray politic*} 
hearing, and the name Huguenot itaelf *oon passed 
oat of ordinary bi#. 

Hci£ju2(8ax* AafoLatraapplWtoanjoldve.. 
•el which baa bran stripped of her masts, rigging, do., 
and laid by aa unfit for sea-semce. They era em¬ 
ployed for each nee aa the rawing sand or ballast, do., 
error accommodating a ship's eompany while their own 


Hou» hull (Sax. AaJ).—The hull of a ship is her 
frame or body, exclusive of the maete, yards, sails, or 
rigging. The term is usually applied to vessels either 
beforeJhey have been rigged, do., or alter they have 
been stripped and 

Uuamranxs, hu-m dn'-c-tera, a term employed In 
modern Xuropeea schools and colleges to signify 
polito literature, or grammar, rhetoric, and poetry, 
including the study of tha ancient elastics. The term 


mmaniiatt in classical Latin, has the secondary sense 
of erudition, learning; rad itudia humanioru is used 
by modern writers to signify belles-lettres, or elegant 
literature. 

Htnruus, Ak'-sm-tim (tat.), a term in Sura., applied 
to the bone of the arm. It constitutes the first or the 
radiated system of bones of the aitterior extremity 
in vertsbrated animals, articulated with the scapula. 

HuxnuAoax, Au-we-re-ni'-ee-e, in Bot., the Huai* 
ritm film., a not. ord. of Dicotjledoiut, sub-class 
Tkola»iflor*, consisting of three genera and 18 species, 
all natives of tropioal America. They are trees, or 
shrubs, with a balsamic juice. Their leaves are alter¬ 
nate, simple, eoriaeeons, and axstipulato. Tlio calyx 
is 6-partea and imbricated. The petals are also im- 
bricated, and 6 to number. There are 20 or more 
stamens, hypogynous and monadelphous; the antherr 
are 2-celloa; the connective is elongated beyond tin 
anther lobes. The otary, which is superior, fa usually 
surrounded by a disc; it is 6-celled, rad has 1 or X 
suspended ovules in each cell, a simple stylo, and 
5-looed stigma. The fruit is drupaceous and 6-celled, 
except in instances where the number of cells is re¬ 
duced by Abortion. Tho seed has a narrow embryo, 
lying in fleshy albumen. From the incised stem of tho 
species Humirium Jhribundum, a yellow liquid, called 
balsam of umin, is obtaiued i this is said to resemble 
copaiba and balsam of Peru in its properties. Other 
species are said to yield useiul balsamic liquids. 

Hoxjnxo-Bxtss, or TbochujojE. A urn'-ming, a 
family belonging to the tenuiroatral tribe of the order 
fastens. This family contains a great number of 
species, above 800 having been described, and they 
hate been divided into many genera rad'sob-genera; 
in the last ornithological catalogue, amoflhting to no 
less than 70. The TrochiUdm include ftuno of the 
smallest known birds, many of which ard remarkable 
for the wonderful splendour of their plomXge. In this 
one respect alone, neithegpen nor pencil (guild convey 
any adequate idea of their (Hassling lustiwr. They are 
active little birds, and from the .structure of their 
frames, it is apparent that they were intended to pans 
most of their time on the wing. Their food consists of 
•mall insects, rad perhaps the ncetareons juices of 
flower*, which that* tongue is beautifully fashioned for 
obtaining. This organ is very long, ana can be darted 


I toe Spaniards having first madsuBaeouamlad 
with them, from their invasion of Mexico. THiey are 
found from one extent of the vast continent of America 
toraother.thoughin greatest abundanos in the tropioal 
parts, in the deltas, rad along the banka of the great 
rivers both of the North rad South. Humming* 
birds are also found in great abundance in the West- 
India islands, whan, abo, some speefos may be scan 
which do not occur on the mainland. One of these 
in particular, termed the JfsUfcraa A mwulu, has a 
very sweet note, and is perhaps the only spades of 
the family that hae a real erag. The maleJaird of this 
varietf i* about 8| i nc h es in length, amHrexacUy like 
an humble bee when dartinfabouft’in the air. The 
nests of the humming-birds are wonderfully made 
with ooftton, wooL and twigs, beautifully interwoven 
with feathers, and lined with down; and almost all the 
specie* lay two eggs, which in some eases are extra¬ 
ordinarily small. The genua TrookUas, from which 
the family takes its distinctive oharaetoriaties, contains 
but comparatively few varieties. The typleal bird, tha 
Vroehtlus eolubrit, or “ruby-throated humming-bird,** 
is a beautiful species, about 34 inches in length, the 
body guttering with green and gold, and tho throat 
and coin glowing with a beautiful ruby-colour, like 
that of a bve coal. The smallest species of all is the 
MaUUuga minima , which is only about one Inch and 
a quarter in length, rad which weighs but twenty 
grains. •* 

, Hcnoui, hu'-mr (Lat. Arams, tha ground, beeanse 
moisture was supposed to spring from tha ground). In 
Sure., a general name for any fluid, but more sspecaally 
applied to the fluidr of tho human body, and often to 
these m thmr morbid state. The term Is used without 
any reference to disease, in speaking of the flukUof the 
eye. It is frequently used as synonymous with dispo¬ 
sition, rad in the time of Sbakspere, the word wee 
greatly abused by an indiscriminate application. 

HmruLUS, hu'-mst-lut (from Lat. Arams, the ground, 
os. unless trained or supported, it creeps on the 
earth), in Bot., the Hop, a gen. or the nat. ord. Osa- 
nalnuaeetB. The common faon-plant, H. lupulus, hae n 
peronnfal root and annual pliable stems, which twine 
from nght to left around ray convenient support. The 
:eaves are opposite, rough, 3—6-lobed, serrated* and 
«nuy. The male and 
female flowers are Jfijn* 

generally on separate -g fJ EWl _ 

plants. The lormer 


plants. The lormer 
are in loose panicles; 
the latter m dense 
catkins or strobiles, 
with membranous 
coneave bracts. The 
hops of commerce 
consist of the female 
flowers rad seeds of 
this plant. Their prin¬ 
cipal consumption is 


out of the bill to a considerable length, by a sudden 
motion, like that of a spring. Their feet are small, 
generally dark-ooloured, and u several species which 
Bve high up in mountainous regions, the tarsi are 
warmly protected with large white plumelets, giving 
them the appearance of haring downy muflb on their 
leg*. Their wings are wr long and narrow, and they 
are, by means of the rapid motion given to them, able 
to balance themselves in the air, hovering round. 
Aowerirg shrub* and pirate, probing their tabular, 


m the manufacture 1 

of beer, and they pos- 
■ess three properties mnmm 

which particularly At ■W** > 

.hem for thm use. First, they impart to malt liquors 
i pleasant bitter aromstio flavour and tonic properties. 
Second, they give them a peculiar Aeorfissse, often con¬ 
founded with alcoholic strength, ud thus nr# the 
brewer a certain proportion of his malt. Third, by 
their chemical influence they clarifr the liquor* ana 
check their tendency to turn sour. Hop-pirate grown 
from root-sets come to perfection in the third year 
from planting. They spring out of the ground about 
;be end of April, and flower about the end of Angus*. 
The strobiles are fit to gather from the beginning of 
September to the middle of October, the time varying 
sooording to the sort cultivated rad the differe n ce* in 
the seasons. When picked, they ire dried by artificial 
host, in Joins, nod then packed to bags or poeketa. 



THE DICTIONARY OF 


Hundred 


Hunger 


Upon (be brtelt end aoelee are numerous Httle yellow beooups unpleasant, when prolonged, The sense of 
ehulog grains, generally roundish or kidney-shaped. been h ppe tft o it always dellghtfm when (toe it e 
Tbeyhave been termed UtpnUmU gland*, end ere proepeot of satisfying it; bur that staking in the 
believed to be the meet active peril of the hope. Of etomeefa whiah ensues, toon dtangea from uaeasfoess 
the cultivated hop there ere many varieties; bat lath# to ebeolnte pain, which rapidly beoomes aetata: end 
principal English hep counties,—Kent, Surrey, end if aliment be still held beck, the sensation produced 
Sussex, only about fire varieties ere extensively grown, is as if the stomach were being tom by pincers. A 
These ere time deeer l bed by Johnston x—**1. The state of general exhaustion, feverishness, headache, 
goldingt. grown chiefly in middle and east Kent. They light-beadednefle, often passing into madness, follows, 
delight in i rooky oaieareone soil, or a rich friable The whole being seems absorbed in one de sire, before 
loam. They thrive only In the most naturally fertile which at an maternal initinet has been known to give 
kinds of soil. 1 . The wkUi-blneM ere the favourites of way, and mothers have disputed with their com. 
Farnham and Canterbury. They require the same panions for ths flesh of their dead infests. The phy. 
description of soil m the goldings, are very similar in aiologioai oauses of hunger are not well understood, 
their appearance and growth, and have nearly the and great differences exist in the opinion of edentiflo 
same value in the market. The flower of the white- men. In one sense, we may all be said to know what 
bines is considered to poetess the most delicate hunger is | In another eenee, however, no man can 
flavour, while that of the goldings is thought by some enlighten us. Wo have all experienced it; but M yet 
brewers tcJ^ve more strength. These two varieties science has been unable to flmtlah an sufficient ex¬ 
am the most esteemed for the brewing of pale bitter planations. Between the a gr ee a ble Camillas called 
ala. They both requtrJNery long poles, and on the appetite and the terrible agony of starvation there are 
avenge of yea tn produce smaller crops than ths infinite gradations. In all linug organisms, wdtfe and 
coarser kind of hop. 3. The Jonufi stand next iM repair go on with an incessant and reciprocal activity, 
fevqnr with the brewer. They will grow on Inferior 1 Not the slightest movement of the body occurs, not 
land; and as they require very short poles, and are a thought passes through the brain, without some part 
pretty good croppers, they are in general favour with of the substance of tlfe body being sacrificed. Thus 
many growers in Kent. A The grays has meay sub- the body is like a furnace, in which the foci is con¬ 
stantly burning; and hunger is the initinet which 
teaches us to replenish that fornaoe. But although 
the want of food causes hunger, it does not itself 
oonstitote hanger. Food may be absent without the 
sensation of hunger. Idiots and insane people fre- 


many growers in Kent. A The crops has many sub¬ 
varieties. and requires longer poles then the Jones’s. 
This variety delights in itiflf heavy soils, after thorough 
drainage, and produce* very heavy crops. Brace its 
prevalence In the Weald. It la oommonly used for tha 
ordinary sorts of boar. 6. The ColtgaU is a smaller 


variety of hop than the grape, but produces enormous quently subject themselves to prolonged fasting 
crops in Bnaeex and the Weald of Kent. It is often out any hungry cravings. Violent emotions at 


■with- 

_ - „ Violent emotions of grief 

surreptitiously passed off in the market as goldings i or joy destroy t»?o sense of hunger; and tha sensation 



_ _ „ . Bcienoy. 

star*/ logy are said to be pre-eminent in rankness, animals which remain torpid for a certain portion of 
Tha WoroMfeer hops, grown on tha red soils of thevale the year, no food ta taken, and no hunger experienoed. 
of (he Severn, am, on (he other hand, remarkable (6r# Hnasiranow.) Want of food u, consequently, 
for their mild flavour; In this respect, indeed, they the primary, but not the proximate cause of hunger, 
exorithe Kent foldings. The Lancashire beer-drinker, A Freneh philosopher made atveral experiments 
who baa acquired a taste for Worcester hops, does not on the subject or inanition, aooording to which 
relish beer hopped with Kentiah, and contemptuously it appears that death from hunger occurs when 
styles H “porter-ale." Worcester hops do not answer, the waste reaches 0*4; that is to say, supposing on 
however, for the beet descriptions of pale ale, because animal to weigh 100 lbs., it will die when its weight is 
they do not impart so folty the keeping quality. From reduced by fasting to 00 lbs. Death may possibly 
fifty to sixty millions of pounds of hops have, of late occur before that stage, but life cannot exist after it. 
led annually In the United Kjned 


veers, been consumed annually In the United Kingdom. In the case or human beings, death arrive* on the fifth 
Bops are need medidnally for their atomachio and or aixth day of total abstmenoe from food and drink; 
tonlo properties. They are, to some extent, narootio t but muoh deponds upon the peculiar constitution of 


ingdom. In the oese of human beings, death arrive* on tha fifth 



and this thinness is no? the leanneae of lean men, but 
manifests itaeir by unmistakable emaciation. The 
face grows ltvidly pale, the oheeks sunken, and aD the 
vitality of the body seems to be oentred in the feverish 


utmisn, kuw-ana [ Ang.-Hax.j, e pan or amsion ten, twelve, ana even sixteen days I 'mere are many 
of a shire; so called, either because, of old, each records of protracted fasting, but nearly all of them 
hundred found 100 flde-jueson or sureties of the king's are not well authenticated, and most of them are 
p ea ce, or 100 able-bodied men for Ma ware. By others obviously fabulous. The aspeot of a starving man is 
ft ie supposed that tha hundred originally consisted of terrible. In the first plaoe ne grows excessively thin. 

100 fomffiesT It seems, however, probable that the . . “ 

tent hid different significations in different parts of 
tho country. Hundreds were first introduced into 
England by Alfred, king of the West Saxons. Divi- 
■ions of a similar kind seem to have existed before in 
Denmaik; and in Frauoe a regulation of a similar sort 
was made 800 years before, by Clothaire and Childe- lids. All movements of the body ere slow and difficult; 
toA With the new of making each district answerable the handArembles. the votae crows feeble, and the 
for the erimea therein committed. An institution very mind wemp while the poor ( o f fer er, when asked what 
similar to thattof the hundreds may be traoed back to he feeltyUaa onty answer faintly that ba Is hungry, 
the undent Germans, from whom were*- derived the There ie very titife definite information to ba gleaned 
Franks, who became masters of Gaul,siid the Saxons, concerning thq agonies endured by starring men. 
who settled in England. To eaeh English hundred Those who bar*undergone the horrors are seldom able 
belonged a court ($m Couai o* «hs Huudbsd.) to rcoount thto. .Goldsmith eaya that the captain of 
As a convenient method of referenoe, the division awreokedremeltoMhlmthat*'he was the only person 
Into hundreds fa frequently made use of in acts of who had not lost his eensea when they received hod- 
parliament dental relief. He assured ma hie pains at first were 

Htnrsinn-wxzOBV, one of the terms of Avoirdupois often so great as to be often tempted to eat a 
weight and generally expressed by the abbreviation part of the men who died, and which ui real of hi* 
cv& A hundred-weight contains 113 lbs., and is sub- erew aotually lived upon. He laid that, during the 
divided Into 4 quarters, each, of course, containing continuance of this paroxysm, he found hie peine 
SB lb*. insupportable, and waa desirous, at one time, of anti- 

Huvuife, toy'"#* (Sax.). | peculiar sensation ex- dpatingthat death whioh he thought was Inevitable. 

the regions cs tts etq^nach, In oouse- Bat hie peine gradually ceased after the sixth day (for 
qooa co of the want of solid food. Tha sensation of they had water in the ship, whioh kept them fluve ee 
hunger Ie at first rather agreeable^ but a quickly long), and than be wee a a state rather of languor 
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tbu Mn) noc did ha auh «Ui for fcod, «Mpt 
when be u« others citbr. The totter pert of tie 
tine, when bit health waaeWt destroyed,athousand 
strange images rote upon Us astod, end emsy om of 

&r^naissK'^sis»as 

took bun op, bo oould not help looking atit with 
loathing, instead of desire; end it vu not till after 
tour fara thatMe stomqah ™ *>"*8* to Us natural 
tone, von the violence of to appetite retained with e 
aort of canine eagerness.” In other authentic caeca. 


Hnaktoi 

ttonal tonrtb and obliqni ty oftbe angles feniad tor the 
bonce, ana on the strength of the muscles which act 
on tbeai tenon become* apparent what bad before 
beanteaiatrdoa,—theaeoeaeity that boa tare, ee wall aa 
reoaiCi abonU be eo formed behind aa at once to unite 


of to popular belter, tne sensation 
l by the emptiness of the stomach, 


•Idee of the stomach to mb against 


ipttoeas of tb 
physiologists, 
nut ceenotb 


grant atonrth with length. Nevertheless, it doee not 
neoemaritoTdlow that a large hone only can take 
eonaiderable leaps; for, c eterie purife#, smell « n < «** ! * 
toap proportionately farther than large ones; for the 
pr^eotile force impressed on two bodies being hi pro- 
portion to their different magnitudes, their velocities 
will be equal, and the extent of the apace through which 
they pass will necessarily depend upon their reepeotivo 
velocities. Thus a small hone with a light weixht will 


l?T~ 


l‘TT 






allows the 
»r. and the 


JumM 


h a light weight witt 
distances, and to a 
a tho greater extent 
‘orce obtained from 




TTTI r 




i!L 


for bnnger is always felt tome time after the 

is empty ; end, ae is well known, it may be empty for and the neeeaslty is ala 
days together, aa in Alness, without any sensation of be carried. The dlrec 
hunger. Another theory is that the gastric juice aocu- situation of the centre 
mulate«, and attacks the walls of the stomach. This, limbs by which the tag 
however, has been proved not to be the cnee. Dr. having the trank situ 
Beaumont, in America, who made many valuable ob- petting Umba, are (be a 
serrations on a patient who had t hole in hie stomach. Hence, when a horse a 
produced by a wound, accounts for hanger thas j— sidersble height, as a 
" During the home of fasting, the gastric juioe is being himself almost parpen 
■lowly secreted in the follicles, ana retained in their hi! body will always 1 
tubes, thereby distending them; this distension, when height of the object 1 
moderate, produces the sensation of appetite, and Encyclopedia qf Rural 
when more powerful, of hunger. M According to other nearly in a similar mi 
writers, however, it would appear that hunger is re* iacivo), with this alts 
toted to the general’state ol the system, and also to latter ie to "keep thi 
the particular state of the stomach. The stomach of a words, to inanre a bur 
fatting animal ia pale, and in a state of obvious atony, while the former it tr 
No sooner, however, is food, or almost any irritant increased endurance, s 
substance introduced, than the pale surface becomes* degree of speed. Tip 
visibly congested, tnrgeacent, and its secretions pour stands next to that of 


necessary to the banter to cover high snAmyle leaps; 
and the neeeaslty ia also increased if muon weight is to 
be carried. The direction ofira leap depends on the 
situation of the centre of gravity with respect to the 
limbs by which the impulse ia given i men and birds, 
haring the trank situated immediately ovur the im¬ 
pelling Umba, are (be only animals that leap vertically. 
Hence, when a horse attempts a standing leap of con¬ 
siderable height, as a wall, high gate, so., ae raises 
himself almost perpendicularly, and the elevation of 
hi! body will always be fbnnd correspondent to the 
height of the object he ie to leap over.”—(Blaine's 
Encyclopedia qf Rural Sporte.) The hunter ia trained 
nearly in a similar manner to the racer (ms Homs* 
mackito), with this alteration, that the object with the 




poor stands next 


with a proportionately less 
a eeat in tho hunting-saddle 
f the jockey in importance, as 


■ N'T 


tien of hunger passes away.' It is therefore argued that 
hangar ia in soma way dependent on the state of the 
eirouation of the stomach.—Bef. BlacktcootTe Maga¬ 
zine, January, 1858,—Hunger and Thirst. 

Huns, and Huvvz, hum, hun'-ni, names given by 
historians to several nomadic Scythian tnbes, which 
devastated the Roman empire in the 5th century. They 
inhabited the plains of Tartory, near the boundaries of 
China, it would appear, many oenturiea before the 
Christian era; and they were known to the Chinese 
by the name of Hiongnn, and also Han. It was in 
order to put n stop to the continual aggressions of the 
Huns that the great wall of China was built; and after 
this the liana split np into two separata nations, named 
respectively the Northern end the Southern Hum. 
The first-mentioned of these gradually went eastward 
to the Volga, where they encountered the dlanni, 
whom they defeated. Here the Hum remained for 
some two centuries x but, under the emperor Valent, 
they- crossed the Bosphorus; afterwards invading 
Borne, under their leader Attfle. After the death or 


He must not only be firm la the saddle* in 
order to prevent falling during the performance of 
the leaps which his horse takes, but mnat also so ride 
bit hunter as to make the most of him, and not weary 
him out by holding him in too tightly, or working him 
nnneceeaanly. In an article on the subject fa the 
“ Encyclopedia Bntannica,” it ie stated, that above all 
things he must acquire a Ann, close, and weU-halancvd 
■eat m his saddle, which ie not merely necessary in 
leaping, but in galloping over every description of 
ground. A awaggiog seat in the last-mentioned net 
ia sufficiently baa to make a great difference to a hun¬ 
ter in a severe chase; but when we picture a bona 
alighting on tho ground, altar having cleared a high 
fence, and hie rider slighting two or three seconds 


After the death or tressing 


ders) which ought to form the junction between the 
rider and his hone, wa can readily imagine bow dis¬ 
tressing it must be to him, and how much a large 


The Hungarians of the present day are the desoendanta 
of Hone, who once more immigrated into Europe. 
Gibbon, in hie "Decline and Fall of the Roman Em¬ 
pire," gives a fine sketch of this natlon^hair man¬ 
ners and easterns. W 

HtrjrriHo, kontfAng (from Bax. huntian, to bnnt), a 
favourite British sport, which seems to have been 
panned even in the earliest times. The classics have 
many and fall accounts aa to tho hooting of wild 
animal* for pleasure j but the fox-hunting of the pre¬ 
sent day eclipses, in its hardihood and Mite rec k l e ss 
asm, nu the chases which were prosecuted both by the 


a firm hand to support him on alighting; but whiob 
however, with anon a seat as described above, no man 
can possess. Tho first and chief requisite, tberefora, 
for a person who follows hounds is the combination of 
alight hand with a firm seat, without which noone 
witt ever be foremoat in the field i and fortunate ie It 
for his bone, aa well ae for himself, if he possess it to 
the degree required to constitute a Am horseman over 
•country. (The different varieties of dogs used in hont- 
ing will oeround given under their respectiveinetnnf 
•a Foxvouwp, Oimovn, Hauulb,«.) Hunting 
generally beoame aa organised sport daring the past 
century j and from the time that has elapsed from Ha 
introduction, many alterations have occurred to ft, In 
old time* sUf-honting was the trae royal pastime, hot 
now fox-hnnting has usurped its place, and ■fog-hunting 
ia now bnt comparatively rarely followed. A writer on 
the subject in the Quarterly Review observe* i—”Ia 
no one instance has the modern varied from the 
ancient system of hunting more than to the hour of 
mooting to tho morning. Oar forefhtben threw off 
tho pack aa soon as they ootid distinguish a stile from 




bam described. The act of leaping "ia performed by 
a sudden extension of all thearuonlatiQM of the hinder 
extremities, immediately after they hate undergone an 
unusual degree of llesion. This extension, oommnni- 
eattog its impulse to the es a t ra of gravity of the body, 
the whole is projected forward with a velocity deter¬ 
mined by (ha faros applied and the weight of tee mass. 
The degree of prqjeottte forep depends on the propor-! 
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meeting i 
the pack 



THE BICnOHABT OF 


Hnnttttg 


a gate, or. fa other word»..M«oon Mlthey wold eee 
riot to the bound*. Then it was that the hare wa 
banted to her form (far Bah) by the tnti, tad the 
fox to bit keoool by Ufa On f. Sow u thw system 
would now bt dttmidjfmt » grand fount to the net 
sportsman. What, fa Ufa' language of the ohaee, It 
-termed the *tendar-uosed bound* bod an. opport* 


day were enhanced by the moments of aattaipotiou 


Husband and Wife 

eustomed fa tbo latter. With regard to hunting the 
stag, her majesty's stag-hounds aofa daring tbo tea* 
•on at Windsor; hgt as the name if nmagy p or k- t r od 
or earted to the meet, not nfaoh darting sport eaa be 
emoted, like that which la met with fa msfamtfag, 
(dw Sntmouwp.) 

HuoxPxxx. (Am Dacstsxdv.) 

Huhxgavx, far'-re-tom (Span, ixroMn), a moat 
▼talent atone, generally accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, end distinguished from every other kind of 

violence of the wind, and by 


the pack la faaxeaaad, and. the game being op, away 
want the bounds‘in a orart.* Both trail and drag are 
at pr a ma tbutUttLelhoughtof; hotznda merely draw over 
-ground moat Kkely to bold the gome they are in qoeat 
ofiandthna»fa m great meaenre, rely upon chance in 
it; for if a challenge be heard, it eaa 
id that’a fox haa been on foot fa the 
the ecent being seldom sufficient to enable the 
to eany.it np to hie kennel. Advantage#, how- 
ever, ae for ea sport ia concerned, attend the present 
boor Of sheeting in the field. Independently of the 
misery of riding many mi lee in the dark, which sports¬ 
men of the early part of the last century were obliged 
to do, the game, when it ia now aroused, ia in a better 


w«|iBVPwoowmsmwpviiwu||Me« 

-ground moat likely to bold 
of; and time, fa v great m 
«"»**§ •**»*! Jkif a 


of Chinn. The Weat-Indiaa horrioattes nasally ocenr 
In the rainy season, during the month of August, and 
aomethnaa, bat rarely, fa July and September. It haa 
bees desenbed as a sodden and violent atorxn of wind, 
rain, thunder, and lightning, attended with a fartana 
•welling of the sea, and sometime# with an earthquake. 
The labour of many yean is often destroyed by these 
storms : whole fields of eager-cane ore sqpetimee 
whirled into the ear, and scattered over the face of tbo 




baring bad time to digest the food which it has par¬ 
taken of in the nigh*, previously to its being started. 
Bat it it only since the greet increase of hare* and 
foxes, that the aid of the trail and drag could be dis¬ 
pensed with, without the frequent recurrence of blank 
days, which now seldom happen.** There are many 
technical terms connected with hunting which mast be 
well known by the would-be sportsman. With regard 
to the Udlt of animals, that of the fox is called its 
brush, that of the deer, ite tingle i while the feet of a 
fox are oalled path, its fine, the mart or front, end 
that of a deer, ate tnoui ox not, With-regard to the 
wtmbm of dogs, ”we sap a brace of greyhounds, but 
• wssk of hounds) a loath of the former, but‘a 
omvfi-amd-Mf of the latter. In true spotting phrs- 
•eClogv. It ia a btnntl of foxhounds, a pack Doing 
thought more appropriate to harriers; but many crabk 
sportsman are nevertheless heard to talk of apart of 
foxhouadain oommon parlance." When it is observed 
that bounds, in drawing a cover, hit the seont the 
re vena way, they are said to draw amiss. When the 
game ia up, and the hounds ecent it in the opposite 
aireettanto that wWoh it ia taking, they are then said 
torwafotletorf/orrafi to counter. When they take 
afresh aoeuM. go off on another trail to that on 
whioh they started, m consequence of the two soento 
crossing, they ere said to hwei ekango. The terms rtm 
amts end ran riot are also employed wharf they run 
without any cry, or are disobedient to the huntsman. 
In o' fox-hunt, when the sportsmen ore assembled, 
and the hounds enter the first cover, they are said to 
dtaow qf, and 'when they eeny the scent to a given 
point, and no longer stoop Chair noses to it, they are 
•eld to throw up. When the good ness of the ecent 
enables the whole peek to otroam away at the top of 
their speed, they often do not cry, or, fa sporting 
phraseology, throw a tonguo. When the hounds ac¬ 
knowledge the scent, however, by Kiting their tongues 
icy ere said to be in fku cry. Every peek of 
hounds, beside* the huntsman, short! p osse s s at least 
two WMpp m i *, one fa order to torn the bounds when 
«t fault, sod the other to keep up those that are trail- 
fag eft. The place where the hounds end sportsmen 
oaasmbfola tensed fo meet. Every sportsman usually 
•node for ward two tamtam here, under charge of ha 
groom, end he kjxasdf ridsc to cover on hie haofc. The 
advantage of hiring two hemes consists fa 


country; while the strongest forest trees are torn np 
by their roots end driven about like stubble. The 
(rouses of the inhabitants ere no protection i for tbo 
-oofo ere blown off as on# blest, while the rain, which 
ises five feet in ea hour, lushes upon them with ea 
Tresistible violence. These hurricanes occur with very 
title warning) but the Indians know certain signs 
>y whjch they can always prognosticate the coming 
rempeat. 

hcssaxp inn Wire, ktut'-hdnd (Aag.-flax.), in Law, 
are in many respects regarded ea in peculiar oircum- 
ltances, and particular laws are in force regarding 
hern. For moat purpoees they are looked upon ae 
>nly one person, the legal existence of the woman 
being hidden or incorporated fa that of her husband i 
rhenoe she is oalled a fmo eovort, and her condition 
luring mamage, her eovtrturt. For this reason a man 
jannot grant anything to hie wife directly, nor enter 
into covenadt with her) for the grant would be to sop- 
pose her separate existence, ana to covenant with her 
would only be to covenant with himself; but a husband 
may grant to his wife, by meant of a trustee or releasee 
o uses, and he may bequeath anything to his wife by 
rill, seeing that that cannot take effect till the cover- 
ure is determined by his death. The husband is bound 
>y law to provide hie wife with necessaries as much as 
iimself; and if she contract debts for them, he if 


yt neecsssriee, at least if the person who furnishes 
(hem is sufficiently apprised of nor elopement. If e 
wife be indebted before her marriage, the husband ia 
bound to pay the debt, for he has adopted her end bar 
circumstances together. If the wife be injured in her 
arson or p ro p erty, she eea bring no action for redress 
-ithout her husband's concu r r e nce, and in his name, 
i well as her own; neither eaa she be sned without 
taking the husband a defendant, except where he may 
have abjured the realm, or been banished: for then he 
i dead in lew. • In criminal prose cuti ons, however, the 
ire may be indicted and punished separately; for the 
inioo is only a oivil one. in the eedesiestioel courts, 
also, a woman may sue and be sued without her hue- 
»ia oonrts of equity, by means of what is 
friend, where too interests of the two era 
■mgh in general the lew considers man 
ie person, yet there ere eomeiustaaoe* fa 
““ irately considered as inferior to fain, 
compulsion. Therefore, all deeds ex- 

... __done by her dai 

void, except fa execution of a 
she must be solely and seeredy examined, to learn U 
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fiai of mUm it wen fa) tb. flnt plaoa mOUmf to am word*. Th. trno 1* tfc. tnM mml which mo 
mtim3 vjtUn omm»tm^ini .U Mr t tmmU ; «bbj wgmtood hr • £» «phmi with 

l« g—y w wchtoh «m y wrtoKta S^wffwSfffthfcffcSSS 

<Mrl£uWM and *£ $ & ! * * nmtmZfi *. yin nthooy w £5IiCTTttw 
acctoi Int, moh wu. moaiacl, aa iMomlMd by «o», tttrmtfStm. m^ t o«i*m,jii 1 drfeotrWtr,aodtaM. 


mb prior oimagi, i 
Iwstiy,in order ton* 
be performed in dan I 
notation of marriage, 
HtnBAjmiT. (9 m 


AMnourau.) shadowed forth (ha Ufa and sufferings of Christ; «ad 

(Hungarian feus, twenty; or, that the Jaws, knowing this, observed these rites In 
to amain well-known cavalry th« aama maoner and s^irit as the followers of Christ 


plied to coriein well-known cavalry tha asms m a imer and i 
in all European armies. Tha name afterwards obeyed ana 

. • ■ e fl .t It I _ 1-L-J _ _IJ_ 


Ink applied to tha troop* taiaad by tbe i 
gsry when Katthias Corvin made his ai 
i iu .1468. Every twenty honsea forms 
to tha troop,—henee the origin of the ten 


him.. Two of tha mm 


man to the troop,—henea the origin of the term. The The JMI a a aw llaal amd TktohgietU Wert* if the tote 
modern hnaaar equipment an very light and elegant, truly leaned John Hutohinmm, Jag. 
and their arms eonsist of a sabre, a carbine, and a pair HTaoxra, Mf-Muth (Let. tonefalftns), a gen. of 

of pistols. There era el the present time thirteen plants of the net. ord. LUituem, They are. bulbous- 
regunenta of hussars in tha Engfth army. rooted, with bail-shaped flower, 6-eleft perianth, and 

Houma, kua'-Htu, an appellation given to tb dry capsular fruit Tha nomtroas and splendid vane- 
followers of John Hosa, tha Bohemian reformer. Tb ties of the garden hyacinth (JZ. erintM) have always 
letter was condemned to be burnt alive along with hii hedh general favourites; end the fondness for these 
books, because he endeavoured to overthrow the Eoamn flowers fet somei countries almost amounts to a mania. 
Catholic church; and the sentence was carried out in A is a native of Persia, Asia Minor, and Syria, and (a 
1416 , eontraiy to the promise of safety given him by iow naturalised in soma parts of tha tooth ofMnrope. 
the emperor Bigiamund. The council of Constance, J- bu broad linear leaves, with a raoeme of many 
which examined mm in hisreligtoos opinions, and con- flowers. The colours of the cultivated hyacinth vary 
demnad him so unjustly, basely held that tbe cmperoi greatly, and are chiefly white, purple, and bluet 
waa not bound to keen faith with a heretic. The many of them an double. The fragrance of the hya- 
Hussitaa, his followers, believed that the church con- unth is most powerful about alevan o'clock at night. 


1416, eontraiy to the 
the emperor Bigiamu 
which examined aim i 


linth is most powerful about eleven o'clock at nl 
In Holland more than S,0Q0 varieties have race! 


thshya* 
at night, 
roceiveu 


listed only of those predestinated to glory, and that -n Holland more than 8,000 varieties have received 
tha condemnation of the flre-and-forty articles of distinct names, and thrpnee of 1,000 florins has been 
Wydiffe was wicked and unreasonable. In hia account given for a single plant. The environs of come of the 

“ * Dutch towns present, through the profusion of thaM 


the occasion of great disorders and oml commotions 
In the 15th eentnry, after which date not xnuoh more 
is beard of them in history. 


Guildhall. This court is of great antiqui 
able mention is made of it in the laws of 


HrJtiu, H-f’-ni (Let.). belonging to tbe JBgmdmu 
tribe of animals of tha class Mam m alia, order Are, 
md family Felidae, According to naturalists, the 
lyamu are digitigrade animals, with more or lose 
Ion gate limbs, ana tbe body depres s ed post e riorly* 
Retype of the fomfly is the ~ ^ 

jf which are ehameteris 



translations, but from the,Hebrew original. Accord- M all refuse 

tag to Hotohinsoo, Hebrew is the only complete and night. Of the hymns In ancient thaw many fobnloua 
Mrhct form of tPeeoh, and waa, on that account, stories need to be related, which had not tha slightest 
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UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


Hydraoid* 


Hydraulic Cranes 


*H»» «i* iwp oaitehepkaada teg b^aatha (lit aid of heat, bat in the hydrated condition it it 
•op and the extremity of tbs teO. la » extend* oyer readier soluble in moat of than. The oqmbteetlou «f 
•on a great spare m tie Adder the heavens, tt has water with tha oxides U always attendedwith tbirro. 
baea dividedinto ftntt parts, dhffngulahqd «> Hjrira, amount of Wat, efcailiar butane* 

Mfdn and Gnofcr (Uie.enpK By** «*fW (**» <* wWah tehee dace in the dakum of Una. In the 
crow), and B$drm co ntin i uUin , or the continuation of eaae of code of potassiam end •odtam, the lotion la 
Hydra. TheUrgest star in the entire oowtelUtion ti so violent that the mass baoomm inaeadssoimt. 
of tfco aaoond magnitude aad la found in the pert 


lador. water, aac 


aaoond magnitndo, aad 
termed Hydra. 

Hydbacxob, UMMd* (Or. 
arid), in Gbem., adds la which hyi 
fag principle. In the ink daya of modern chemical 
discovery, oxygen waa thought to be the only acidity* 
ing principlv-henoo ita.name j but the 
Davy on chlorine pro 


Umm O»on»-«r WUUam Anatinmg, who 

man* of wa te r pr ess u re aa ameehanieal agent haring 
recently undergone a great and rapid development?! 


prorod that certain 

.*■ M _a • a. - 


rations on 
t importanoe has 
‘ oommenoe with 


Mj w dtps jy wai aa H, iweseet 

Mdorine and flnorine, entered into combination with the year ISM, in wMeb, after many preliminary os. 
hydrogen, forming with it aoida simi la r in composition peri meats, I aoeoeedad in establishing on the public 

to ttaweformed from oxygen. (An also Baios.) Th« quay atNewo -^ ' 

principal hydraolda are the hydrochloric, hydropromio, 
bydriedio, aad hydrofluoric. 


rdraubo 


Htdbaqooob, If-drApow (Gr. ludor. water; ago, I 
expel), a term applied in lied, to violent cathartics, 
which bring away a large quantity of watery secretion 
from the intestines. . 

HYnsAVGXAOxjLU'dnb^e-af'-M'* (Gr.l«d*r,water, 
omriaa, vessel), in Bot., the HydnNeec flam., a net ord*. 
of Dicotyledon**, in the tub-disc CdLjfc\florm. It is 
often regarded aa aaub-ord. otSoxtfragoo**, with whioh 
it agrees in many important particulars j but it diffto 
from that order an the plants'composing it being of 
shrubby nature : hi their bavin 
are always exstfpolate ; and in 
than two carpels, with a oorres, 
number of stylet and cells to the ovary. About 
half of the species are natives of Chase and Japan. 
The typical genua Hydrangea contains some fomlHar 
cultivated plants; aa JET. drforsseSM, qutrctfoUu, aad 
hortenti*. The latter is the common garden bydrangpe, 
whioh is much valued for its large fresh-looking leaves 
* and dense bnnohes of rose-coloured, white, or blnr 
flowers. This plant requires a constant supply ol 
water in warm weather. The leaves of H. TkunbtrgU 
form the Ama-fyd. or tea of heaven, of tho Japanese. 
The root of H. atbort*e*n* is used medicinally in cal¬ 
culus complaints in some parts of North America, 
under the name of Levon bark. 

HmsABorauw; ki-drar'-jt-run (Let.), quicksilver, 
or meroury. ($•* Mxbcubt.) 

Htdbastis, HA Md-tis <fr. Gr.JUior, water),in Bot, 
a gen. of the nat. ord. Ra*uneulac*m. . One species 
only is known, namely H. eanadenti*, the golden seal, 
orange root or ground raspberry. This is n low 
perennial herb, indigenous to North America. Its 
rhisome, or root-stoek, sands up, in early spring, a 
simple stem, from six Inches to a foot high, which Is 
two-leaved near the summit end bears a single termi¬ 
nal greenish-white or rose-coloured flower. The fruit 
Is of a red colour, and somewhat resembles an unripe 
raspberry. This littln plant has of lata attracted 
mueh attention, and almost every well-known pharma, 
eologist has written upon its medicinal properties. 
Two active principles, kgdnutina and Urbtriu*, bava 
been extracted from the rhisome. Another prepara¬ 
tion, called hydrartin, is much used by the medical 
men of America, who style themselves BeUeUetj it is 
procured by the solvent notion of alcohol. Tho pre¬ 
parations of S. canad*n*i* are stated to harem specific 
snfluhnee over the masons surface, and tdPb useful 
In waorrtctt, gl«t, djmpU., rilw, oon.tfo.Uon, 
ophthalmia, catarrh, aad various other d i s eas es . There 
can be no doubt as to tbs valuable tooio properties of 
thii’pt&ift. Tho rhisome may bo used m a dyeing 
agent. ^ 

Hto bams, kif-droUt (from Gr. IsfoThahr). in 
Cham.—In combination with oartidn metallic oxides, 
water seems to play the part of On i 
compound that may be oonddarsd aa 
ThuLwtth oxide of sodium water fora 
NapHO, or hydrate of soda, which is 
body to tbs simple NaO j in foot, snob 


the 

of what 

.. both liftedtiie „ _„ 

round in either direction by Me pressure of water. 
Sad waa characterised, Urn all other hydraulic cranes 


aad swung 



Fig. 1 . 

__ _ rineo made, by remarkable precision aad softaem of 

RtfMsftK spsit® pi 

m .tbearawand MUMor, I non «ft«rmd« ohiUiMd MtkorUr, 

art..di££rt ssatrf o t — ^ U * 1 ’ **" 

ft foe attraction fgSff* IdvCrpoob to .aoartruot. 



•tenor, is not Ittntad byany of tho acids, ovmi with 
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Hydraulic Engineering 

which are equally applicable to ft WfltoijtNeiqft 


Hydraulic Brass 


i en. hydraulic Hia from If mo Regis, in Dorset' 

shire, which restores bo tttifidsl mixture with puzzo 


otherwise 
jipe doses, 



•“«»“ mm *m n m y m wr *mw «ww. w*pio w«nu« Hour unuer wKsr. znr won* ■ wnorew. I 

be shut up in the cylinder whip tt^qcxhsart. in this paper, implies that made with blue 
a, sad the other two eonlmujibafr with the uoleee otherwise specified. The Dorsetshire 
soharge-pipe, ts k t0 'tnf la s portion e€ waste. “- 


* V 

... 




• . .TV*. • »* 


* ■ L<M: 


• 'V'vuj 


_. _ . . lime wai 

the only lime burned on the works; ell lias from 
Warwickshire or Leicestershire was bought ready 
boned from the menhints. The combination between 
the sitiea and lime, to which IIm owes its hydraulic 
ptopertiee^onght only to Jake place in the humid way 
—-Ac., with the assistance of water, alter the applica¬ 
tion of Hoie as mortar or concrete. There ere two 
different kinds of Has as it cornea from Lyme Regis, 
the one with a dean conohoidal fracture, the other oi 
a abaly nature, approaching in appcaraooe even to 
day. but qmfee soft. The ahaly lias, which contains so 
moon day %s to have the properties of a cement, is 
not so desirable as the hard, clean stone, because it 
carries less sand, and is, therefore, more expensive. 
The atone looet 4s. 3d. a ton when shipped at Lyme 
Regie, bat 10e. 9d. before it wee stacked round the 
kiln in London. Notwithstanding the high prioe of 
the stone^ the engineer-in-chief,sir. Reodel, deter¬ 
mined to am the limes time in London, as the extra 
cost would ne a dbmpantlvdy small item in such ex¬ 
tensive works Two egg-shaped dmw-kilna of brick 
were erected. Carbomo acid came away freely after 
the kiln bad been lighted fir three hours An average 
of lit tons of stone hiiriied by one ton of coal is very 
high j hut the coal was Welsh, and cost a guinea per 
ton. Sewcaetle coal, or bituminous coal in general, 
was insdmissihle; i*»r r whs essential to havs Tittle or 
no smoke in kilns in the heatt of London. The cost 
of ehargmg^ni ludmc breaking up of the stone and 
coeL was Is fid., jI the two were mixed m the kiln. 
Rftch kiln l’ad 100 tons < f stone, and burnt 21 tons 
per diem The two together priuccd 25 tons of 

a ’jicklime every duv, a quantity eui’’ lent for about 
7 cubic yards of mortar, or 170 ouuir yiudi of «on- 
crc'.e. The lime was ground to a fine powdi 1 between 
two pairs of nomontiJ Frenob burr mil 1 dunes, the 
tns< upper one revolting at a rate of Do mutations iut 
pressure; E, B, docks opening from exhaut. About minute Each pair of stones was capable of gunding 
roar yean ago I constructed four hydraulic engines three tons of quicklime per hour, at a total coat lor 
upon this principle at Mr. Beaumont’s lead-mines in grinding of one ponny per bushel, when the consuinp. 

> orthnmbcrlaod, at the instanes of Mr. Sopwith, tion was 360 bushels per diem,—dess *f more was used. 


r% Tj|r- 

r-r -4? h 


WBrlr 


Fig. 4. 

wafer to fill bp the small vacancy which would other¬ 
wise be left inthe cylinder on the closing of tho 


i)mission port- A, supply-pipe; B, exhauet-pipe 
, 0, pipes to cylinder; D, D, docks opening against 



HydiauiiXO Sreamno, ki-dravl'-ik (rtr. hudor, stones ware composed of burrs from the fresh-water 
water; oalce, a pipe), that branch of engineering beds of the Paris basin, set in two radiated rings in 
which treats of the appliance of water as a motive cement, end backed up with plaster of Pans and 
power for meehaiOsaljnrSrpoeee. and the methods that mortar. The “ skirts," or outside “ bom/ 1 were fit e 
must be adopted to offer an effective resistance to the aches thick s the central, or ** high burrs, somewhat 
mwsstare which ia exercised by any great volume of thicker, to allow tor the “ swallow," which is a slight 
that fluid) whether it be In a state of rest or in motion, depression in the centre of the upper stone, about two 
▲ knowledge pf hydraulic engineering enables the civil Act is diameter. This acta as akand of distributing 
engineer .to take proper pcMsntloaji in forming the reservoir for the lime as it Alls from “the hopper* 7 
of JO* pfas pf bridges, and rafting am- between the ■tonee.-JZtf Dec's DM. ifArtt, Manu- 
fthadk the Influx of the oeean or /ocfwss, and Iftutj Genteel Foaley*a works on limes 
to prevent ft liter from overflowing ite banka. An and Cements; and Mr. Tlmperley's papers in tho 
intimate acquaintance with this hronih of engineering Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
is also necessary hi constructing canals, docks, piers, IItdiiulio Pbml n tnsehlsc by msans of which an 
Ac., buftding llghthousaa, aimring walla, uenveyiug Intense omrare oan be applied by the agency of water, 
water from ft dftUnoe for sapplylog towns or Irrigating . : which ft acts is founded on one of 

land, add lor planning and Carrying oat the drainage or---laws of tydrootatim, that any non- 

nay ostriot by the formation of amrs and the various elastta flofcl Book as water, po os mss s the property of 
works in connection with them. » tranerttUnff praams* exerted against it at any point 

Htbbaumo Luo, in Cham.—*Ordinary mortar, —erydireetiop. Hydraulic presses are used 

when placed ia water, softens, andI the lime gradually --—_ eoeh gabetaocea aa hay, wool, and cotton, 

k k therefore uadeaa for subaqueous pur- and nil nofib that wOl bear compression without fo¬ 
und port a ges of oonvenient sue for 




of ciUea 
under 
found at 

and 


flwm • mortar whlah 
charset* ft Ike porous material 
Nopfra. whh Toon verts Ume 
Mfftd Portland cement ora 
if# mixture of chalk 


upon the! 
of Arts, 

Iu the 

great maaa of the 



Mr. 


P mm vp v 

extending* 
* oougato 


was 


by vessel. The machine conaiata of two 
considerably larger than the 
raoonneoted by n small pipe, 
w at the bottom ana the 
▲ mm works vertically 
t collar hi the upper end of tho 

rf rte . pftmm w MRi d“wn* 

Uteetot tans. SZ la the smalUr &*•> like ihmtnAv of a pump. 

fiwhb- the The bottom of the lsaaer cylinder la connected with a 
# M d mtp tank, and water la drawn into it throngh a valve open- 
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Hydraulic Press 


tig upwards when the piston vises in tfcs cylinder. 
When it dew “ ' ‘ 



press pieced sboss it, apd eo m proa s as soy sab. 
that has bean plst xl within the press.. Am 
nun inch of the area of tbs lower sod of tbs 


descends again, tbs valva through 
water has been admitted dose* sad 
f«reed through anotherralv* to the 
co meets tbs cylinders, into tbs large* one. 
successive strobe of the piston, water Is driven Into 
the larger cylinder, and the ram, bdig faced up¬ 
wards bv the pressure, transmits tbs’ tores to the bid 
of the prei 
stance 

every square inch_ _. . 

ram receives ecactly the soma pressure upwards as 
may be directed downwards on story square inch 
of tbs sectional arse of tbs plunger, it is manifest 
that tne pressure exerted vdU be In proportion 
to ibo relative extent of the sectional areas of 
the piston and ram. Thus, if the a—tfaanl area of 
the ram lie ten times as grant as that of tbs piston, 
an upward prewitru will bo exerted by it equal to 
ton times the downward pressure exerted no the 
piston: but the larger tbs sad tonal araa of tbs rsas, 
that of the piston remaining nnahsnged, the mors 
slowly it mil rise in the cylinder, or, in other words, 
if tbs eeotional area of tbs ram bs ton timsa as gnat 


strong tow 
malarial of 


tostaltte cylinder of east iron, or some other 
ll iU®oient dsostty to prevent the fluid from 
w notes, and of atriBdctat strengtli to 

™SSS?'«?v ^ mi ? j" Aisllned t0 withstand. Tbs 
cylfikder to bored [ and polished with lbs moat sornpn- 
Konontolslabro^ flttod with the tamable piston D. 

u&a&rstt&sEi 

ft agauMius eontriranee, 
we •» the rids or bass of the 
■«»att<uba (6 b fc) it inserted, 



Upon tbs end eg Uttoton Dread by workman:' 
usually dsnnalnb^Mt&a "fottowtaJAssw-* 1 pressing, 
table i m Blithe top of tbfe fromenSowbich the up. 
right ban A. A an And; *e to thsobttom thereof, 
both of wUmi are mode of east, la preference tq 
wrought iron, being both cheaper atuf non eerily 


Hf. 1 



i 

’ K 






as that of the piston, it wffl rise X of an inch for each 
mob through which tbs piston fells in its descent 2 sad 
If it be twenty timsa as great, It* wilt only rise of 
an inch for each Inch through which the piston movys 
in a downward directions for the volume of water 
displaced by the piston la each Inoh'ot its descent will 
be distributed over the whole superficial extent of the 
sections] area of the ram, and will manifestly become 
less m depth as the area over which it is distributed is 
increased in aum. The invention of the hydraulic 
press is due to Blaise Pascal, but It was first made 
n\ mlable for the purpose for whioh it is used by 
Ilrsmah. who first fntroduosd tbs machine in the year 
1700. The principle upon whioh the press la construc¬ 
ted consists ia the application of tbs oonaon forcing- 
pump to tbs iajeotson of water or some other incom¬ 
pressible and &on*aIastfo fluid into n strong mstaUio 
cylinder, truly bored, and fornlabed with a movable 
Platon, mode perfectly water-tight by means of leather 
collars or pooling neatly fitted Into the cylinder. The 
proportion existing betw een*thn diameter of this 
piston and that of Iks pledger in tbs forcing-pomp 
constitutes the principal veteqaest by whioh the power 
of the instrument Is sgtoafsfsdl for, to reseon of tho 
equal distribution of pressure, ia the fluid, In propor¬ 
tion # m the area of fen UasStauc section of the on* 
ezeoeda tho area if * abettor aeotiap of the other, 
so must the pmautrishbri by thi one sxoesd that 
sustained by tho othofc.. 
rating sad traastnlKiag « 
the purpose of ovejrwfinfr 
raising mormons loads'^* 
other instrument or brigtoa *. 

a nainted j it la thatofo^W‘1 
tat the principles of (tew 


* ifc* 

.,* •* 7 & • 

form.' Tfis bottom of the 

S3 


lono sxoesd 
IS aspobto of gone- 


the pnnoii_ 

operation should ha right] 
mbits a rids eUvaftiafi of the j 
aocoinpantod by tho ..mill 
tenaoeea, os' fitted np for 


s#?3 


Ffg.fi. * 

moulded Into the intended . . 

frame ec is famished with four pvqjsctkms. er lot 
with drooler perforations, for the purpose or festtniol 
it by iron bolts to tho mamive bfookUrfWood whoso' 
transvene seotions are indicated by the lighter shades, 
at G Or. The top B hu two similar perforations, ■ 
through which saw passed th# upper extremities of the 
vertical ban As A, and there mods Ihst by screwing 
down the sap-mots, rep resent e d ot a and a. Pig. t 
■ represents the plan of tho top, or, is it to more fire- 
j quently termed, the head of the frame 1 the lower 
side, or surface, of whioh to mod# perfectly smooth. 
In order to eorrrqpond with, and apply to, the upper 
surface of the pressing-table B, fig. 1. This corre¬ 
spondence of snsfeees becomes neoesuuy on certain 

occasions, snob at tho- 1 — of bruts, talcing lac- 

rimllesoi .__ 10 all such cases it 

ia manifest that smoptfc apfl coincident surfaces ace* 
indispensable for the pur po sO of obtaining true im* 
presstous. Fb. 9 repraetnts ftf upper side of the 
block, In which th# middle pSt (B)7thn>ugh whine 
roa tided extremities (a riflsJitts«Nwirparinr»flnni 
are made for reoelvlng the upright bars pr sods A, A, 
fig. 1, Is considerably thicks^ than the parts on each 
side Of It. This augmentation of thickness is neces¬ 
sary to resfst the immense strain that comes npou it 
In that part. Fig. 9 represents the plan of the base. 
Of bottom, of rife frame, which' Is generally made of 
fekoess, sad of saOrient strength bp with, 
p r es su re; Tbs circular perforations c, o 
to e, o' fai the top of the frame, and ru¬ 
in the name manner 1 the p**r- 
'Ad rsarivor Che sotew-hafte. which fix 

* beams of timber ret 




tbf frame to the beams of timber repregsoied 
tig. 1 1 the large perforation f roaMvea the ay Under, 
the upper -extremity of wlneb it famished with a 
flange for the purpose of fitting- the drool age well 
around the perforation, and preventing ft from moving 
backwards daring the operation of the Instrument, a 


v- * 
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Hydraulic Ram 

aide view of the engine* u Ums completed* is repre¬ 
sented in flic. 4, where the same letters refer to the 
same parte of the structure. P le the cylinder, into 
which the flaid is injected iD, the piston, oa whose 
summit is the preesing-tahle E i A, one of the upright 
here of malleable iron; B, the head of the preea Axed 
to the upright her A by means of the eap-ant a/ c, 
the bottom, in wUeh the upright her n similarly 
Axed; and Ok a beam of amber, mponiag the 
frame with an Sta aw p s md s ges . In order to uader- 
atend the operation of the pees#, me must 1 conceive the 
piston D, fig. 1, as being In its lowest possible position 
in the oyUnder, end the body or substance to be 
pressed nleeed open the crown, or pressing-table B; 
.theafetsmaatfost that if water be Retied along the! 
tube 1by arfshe of the fordog-pomp, It will enter I 


a 


• i 


Hydraulics 

golfler at the close of the last century. Its object is 
to raise water without the aid of any other force than 
that produced l>y the etoMrntow or monos force of a- 

S ari of the water that is to be raised. The effect of 
• action is so great, that tbs machine appears.to ao|' 
in opposition to the laws ot hydrostatic equilibrium ;' (#r 
for a moving column of water is made to overcome 
and move another column much higher than itsell. 

The ram itself consists, independently of the cistern, 
of a pipe, which oarriefe the water to the working part 
of too machine, or toad of tho ram. This portion 
is composed of a abort tube, at the end ana upper 
part or which are two valves,—the ascension-valve and 
the stop-valve. The extremity ends m a receiver. 
Ailed In the upper part with air, and m the lower part 
with water, and oonununicatiog directly with the 



Hydxo-xxxsicxob. 

the chamber of the cylinder 9 immediately beneath ascension-tube. The action of the ram is as follows — 
the piston D, and cause it to rise a distance proper- The stop-valve being open and the asoensmn-valve 
Honed to the quantity of flpid that haa been injected, tout, the water from the cistern passes out through 
The piston tus seconding carries its crown, and, the stop-valve. By this means the water passes from 
oooeeqos&tly, the load as wall, and by repeating the the cistern with Inertasiwg velocity, until at last the 
opevaffon, more wafer is injected and the piston eon- power of the current Hesse the stoporalve. The force 
tfoues to ascend tul the body comes into eontaet with which the water haa acquired being thus momentarily 
the head of the frame B, when the pleasure begins i obeoked, roasts upon the aaoeanon-valvc, which is 
thus it is manifest that, by continuing the p r oces s, the opened, and a quantity of water it forced into ity sir- 
pressure may be earned to any extent at pleasure, vessel. The compressed air in this receiver, reacting 
When the press has performed its offioe. and it be- upon the surface of the contained water, doses tho 
comes necessary to relieve the action, tho discharging- ascension-valve, and forces the water np the ascension- 
valve, placed in the fomitato of the forctog-pomp, tube. In the, amen time, the stop-valve naturally 
most he openad, which wtUadm* of the weqsreseap- opens syhs,attA the same pr ocess Is repeated. Henoe, 
ing out of the cylinder, aftd retain to the cistern; the hydrmaJL ram, when once set in motion with a 
while tho table and piston, by means of their own continual supply of water. Will work by the momentum 
weyht^return to J*letos LX 1 11 . msroted^iml< destroyed for any length of time, if 

capable of'giving n pr e ssu re eqtagl to *0 tons weigh? jSfrpnAVUM. that portion of Natural Philosophy 
also of a press which is suitable for hp&gsuro of 50 which treats of fluids in motion and the methods by 
tons. ( . • which nsefol results are obtained from them, (ffse 

Hydsiulio Hut, a hydrodynamic machine of! HrosoDYjrxKicf; and for the application of hy- 
aimple and beautiful construction, invented iy Mont- 1 draohe jlower, m« Hyduuuo Puss, Hnuuuo 
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Bur, AacnmoBur Scuv, Pour, Siphojt, Witu- 

WHXBL, Ao.) 

Hydbidis. ki'-dridz, in Cfaem., compound* formed 
of metals and hydrogen. Only three metalhe hydride* 
ere known at present,—the hydride* of arsenic, teliu* 
nun, end antimony. The organic hydride* ere of 
greet importance. (See Htdbocabbovs.) 

Hydkiodtc Acid, h%d-re-oU'-ik, in Cheep., symbol 
Hr, equivalent 12M. spec. grer. 4*413, combining 
Tolame 4,—e ookmdess aoid gar, formed by heating 
iodine in hydrogen. It fame* in the air, and t* very 
solnble in water, and poetesses e pungent irritating 
odour. It i* generally prepared for nee by plating in 
e until retort 10 parte of iodide of potassium. 6 of 
water, and 20 of iodine. One part of phosphorus 
cat into email piece* is then dropped in eeutioualy. 
and a gentle heat causes the mis to be eliminated 
aboudautyy. It may be collected by displacement in 
dry bottles; bat water absorb* it with great aridity. 
This gsa doe* not support combustion, and it not 
combustible itself. It may be liquefied, under strong 
pressure, into a yellow liquid, which freeze* sfc —60° 
Fahr. Solution of bydriome acid gas in water may be 
oonoentrated by evaporation until it acquire* a density 
of 1*7, when it may be distilled unchanged at 202°. 

Hidbobbomio Acid, kV-dro-bW-ntir, in Chem., 
symbol HBr, equivalent 81, epee. grav. 2 71, com¬ 
bining volume 4.—Hydrobromio acid js a compound of 
bromine and hydrogen, formed when bromide of po¬ 
tassium is decomposed by e oonoentrated solution 
oi phosphoric acid. It is a colourless, uninflammable 
gas, and a non supporter of combustion. It produces 
a powerfully irritating effect on the lungs, and is 
leadily absorbed by water to the extent of 47 per oent. 
of the ges. With the metallic oxides*t. forms the 
bromide of the metal and wafer. The oonoentrated 
solution may be distilled at 258° Pahr. without change. 

Hidho.lxtractor.~- An apparatus for removing 
liquids or moisture from yarns or cloths in the pro- 
*oesa of manufacture. The main feature or principle 
of the machine is extremely simple, consisting merely 
of a circular, open wire basket, in which the wet 
cloths are placed as uniformly as possible, and which 
is then made to revolve with soon rapidity, that the 
moisture is thrown out by the centrifugal force 
through the interstices of the basket. As the vis in- 
erlt* prevents the instant communication of a suffi¬ 
cient velocity to the basket loaded with heavy goods, 
various expedients have been resorted to to make 
communicated velocity progressive. The contrivances 
for tins purpose were originally very complicated; 
but the arrangement shown in the annexed engraving, 
which is an extenor view of the machine and the 
driving apparatus, is much more simple, aud perfectly 
effective. It is tne invention of an Amenean gentle¬ 
man, Nr. C. Bryant, of Lowell, Msssaohnsetts. The 
whole machine rests on two square bed-etonee; the 
outside of the ease, or tnb, is only shown in the figure, 
within which the wire-basket, open at the top for the 
reception of the goods, revolves on a vertical shaft i 
to this shaft motion ia communicated from the hori¬ 
zontal abaft beneath the tub by means of bevel-gears. 
On the extremity of this horizontal shaft is fixed the 
dnviog-pulley, as shown in the figure. This pulley is 
of the form usually employed on email tilt or trip¬ 
hammers ; a belt passing round this policy, and con¬ 
tinually moving, 'oommunioatee motion to the poller 
whenever a binder brings the bell in dose contact with 
its periphery. The binder is attached to the extremity, 
of an oscillating frame, suspended from the top of the 
tab, a* shown m the figure. 1%e binder press os against 
the belt, so ae to oommanicete motion to the pulley. 
To stop the motion, the upper end of the usmlisting 
binder-frame is preseed down by a handle; the binds* 
relieves the belt, and a rope attached to the periphery 
of a small pulley on the binder-frame, passing over 
a pulley fixed on the horizontal driving-shaft, and 
fastened at the other end to the bottom of the tab, ■ 
arte as a friction-break to retard the motiou of the. 
tub, and, consequently, of the basket. To keep the 
binder-frame in extreme petitions, a movable weight 
is placed on the handle-rad at the top of the frame, 
which slides from one end to the other of the rod, ee 
the binder ie raised or depressed. The basket In this 
machine is abont 8ft feet an diameter, and an lull 


Hydrooophalua 


action is capable uf making 800 revolution* per minute. 
The driving-belt should t>o about 8 inches wide, the 
driving-pulley 18 mobes in diameter, 

HydkqcabbohSj kt'-dro-kar'-lun*, in Cham.—Tho 
hydrocarbons, an orgauie bhemitirv, ftil into three 
groups-.--1. Those of the general formula which 
are homologous with olefiant gas, C.H.; 2 those of thra 
genend formula C.H«+„C«>1*+which are owJUhT 
alcohol radicles; aud 3. those of the general formula 
CnHa4ji which are homologous with marsh cut, 
0,H ( . The following table of a few of those itujiortimt 
bodies will give a general idea of their constitution i— 

♦ Olefiant gas series (C,,II n ). 

Methylene.0,11. 

Olefiant ges (ethy leno) ...C, 11 4 

Tritylone (propylene)...C fc H„ 

Hesvlene (oaproylene) ... 

Cetyleno .C tl l£». 

Aledkol radices (C^s-f 

Methyl .«... 0,H„ C,W, 

Ethyl...0 4 U„C 4 H, • 

Tetryl (butjl) . C,U f , O.If. 

Hexyl.... 

Octyl (capryl) .C 4 ,U 1T , O tv li, v 

Hydrides of the alcohol radicles, or marsh gao eeriee 

. V (CnH«+.). 

Marsh gas (hydride of methyl) .C,H #I H 

Hydriao of etbvl .0,H,1I 

Hydride of tetryl ..' C,H,1I 

Besides these, there is an extensive series of double 
hydrocarbon radicles, formed by the combination of 
two alcohol radicles. Thus we harp etbyl-tetryl, 
methyl-ethyl, and so on. discoveries in relation to tho 
hydrocarbons ore being made so frequently, that in 
order to gain a correct knowledge of the subject, it n 
ueoessary to read the current ohenuoal journals of 
tho day. 

H ydboobfu alub, hi-dn-uf-d-lus (Or. hvdor, waters 


exclusively confined to infancy and childhood. Acute 



i rpuuiu., vu uw inuoiu.mil IJ wu j j 

In acute hydrocephalus, the eniul ie usually restless 
end fretful, the skims hot end dry, the pulse quickened, 
the eppetito is lost, and the bowels costive. The eyes 
are dull and homy, the free Unshed, and the child 
complains of pain and heaviness of the head. After a 
'ime, the symptoms booomo more manifest. The pain 
_n the beau becomes more intense, the restlessness is 
modi increased, the expression of the countenance ie 
altered, especially that of tho eyes, which are often 
directed irregularly, with the pupils unequally dilated. 
The appetite ie lost, and sometimes there is vomiting. 
The sleep is very much disturbed, and* frequently tho 
child awakes with a loud scream: the pulse is low end 
irregular, end frequently convulsions tako place. The 
disease often proves iatsl in two or three days, or even 
less; bat sometimes it is protracted over two or three 
weeks, depending chiefly upon the age end strength of 
the child and tho violence of tho disease. The treat¬ 
ment of this diocese must necessarily depend upon lbo 
strength and condition of the patient, the great object 
being to subdue the inflammatory action bf the brain. 
Blood is to be freely abstracted by leeches, and some 
recommend the free use of the lancet. Active purga¬ 
tives are also to be administered. "When I he active 
symptom* of the disease hove been overcome, the sys¬ 
tem is to be gradually restored by tonic*, cautiously 
administered. Chronic fcydrocephtiu * dill era from tfa# 
other, not only in its progress being mm-h slower, but 
from being rarely, or only slightly, attended with in¬ 
flammation. and from there being sjwajs more or less 
of a collection of watera fluid m the brain, which S» not 
invariably the ones with the former. The chronic form 
ie frequently hereditary, occurring in the children of 
weak or scrofulous parents, and it usually makes Us 
appearance before, or speedily after birth. Tbs fluid 
som et imes amounts to many pints, giving the head a 
very large and unsightly appearance. The fluid ia 
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Chloride 
of Sodium. 


Water. 


sometimes lodged in the membranes enveloping the chloric acid in solution is tested by a hydrometer. The 
bruin, but yore frequently it is contained in the ran motels liberate hydrogen from the solution, giving 
tricles, and other cavities of that organ itself. Thu nse to eater and the chloride of the metal. The 
disease is always attended with more or less of lutelleo- following formula will illustrate this 
tual derangement. The vision is usually considerably w ~ _ Kmf ,» . • 

impaired, with squinting | speech is imperfect, and the + + J1 °* 

power over the voluntary muscles is partially lost. a . xt-Am^M 
These symptoms gradually increase, convulsions and 8od *' ’ 

paralysis at length make their appearance, and death Acia. 

at last supervenes. The duration of the disease is ex- With organic bases, such as quinine, morphine, Ac, 
treineiy various; sometimes it may terminate fatally in hydrochloric soul appears to combine without the tor- 
a few months, at other times it may go on fbr many mation of water: but this is one oi the many questions 
years. From the early period at which this disease in chemistry still to be decided, 
usually makes its appearanco, little osu be done to Htdhocotylf, kl-dro-ko'-hU (Gr. factor, water; 
arrest its program. Sometimes puncturing the head kotule, a cup or hollow vessel), in Dot, a gen. or 
ha* been attempted with success. VmbeU\ftr<t. The species II. aeiahcn is now employed 

HmooBixiDAOia, ki-dro-kd-re-dai'-tt-e (Let. Ay- m India, both externally and internully, in lcpiosy and 
droc haria, the plsut frog-bit), in But., the Frog-bit secondary syphilis, according to all accounts withcon- 
TO«K net , ora , of Mfonocotylidonca, sub-class JfVo- siderable success. 

laidcm. of this order are inhabitants of Hydrocyanic Aero, M-dro-ai-un'-Ve (from hydrogen 

fresh water in JKurope, North America, the East Indies, and cyanogen), in Chcm., symbol HCy, equivalent 
and Tasmania. Their flowers are spatbaoeons, regular, 27, epee. grav. 0 0170, combining volume 4. Syno- 
dimoious, or polygamous: the perianth is superior, m I ntiina : — /Waste acid ( cyanhudne acid , Gerhardt). 
or 2 whorls of 3 pieoes, the inner whorl being petition}; This important compouud is composed oi equal 
the ovary is inferior, 1—0-cellrd; the fruit indehisoent, volumes of hydrogen and the eompound ms cyanogen, 
with numerous seeds, which are without albumen. The which, in tins instance, comports itself like one of the 
fresh-water aquarium has mado many of these simple halogens, chlorine or bromine. It js prepared in an 
plants familiar objects. Ono of them, yaliant ia apt . analogous manner to hydroohlorio acid, bv submitting 
ralia, is the best and most lasting of all aquanum a cyanide to distillation with a strong acid. Cyanide 
plants. Anacharia alainuatnm , the American water- of potassium » placed in a retort, and half its weight 
weed, or water-thymo; Stratwtea aloidaa , the water- of dilute sulplmno acid is poured upon it. At drat, the 
soldier; and fly drocharia Moraua-Ramr, the frog-bit, distillation proceeds spontaneously from the neat 
are also plants of this order, which have been trans- developed. 

planted from our ponds and ditches to the aquaria of Hydrodynamics, hl-dro^H-num'-ika (Gr. hudor, 
our parlours and conservatories. water ; dunamn, power), that branch of science which 

Hydrochloric Acid, hi-dra-lelo'-rik (from hydro- treats of the pressure, equilibrium, cohesion, and 
'en and chlormo), m Chcm., symbol 11CI, equivar motion of fluids; and also of the maohines by which 
lent 20 5, spec. grav. 1*2174, combining volume 4. water is raised, or in which water is used as the 
Synouyma :—8pirita of anlt, manna acid, muriatic first mover. The subject is divided into two parts,—. 
and (chtorhydric acid , Garhardt). This most im- hydrostatics and hydraulics. The lormer includes* 
inrtant compound of chlorine and hydrogen may the pressure, cohesion, and equilibrium of fluids, 
ie formed by direct synthesis of equal volumes of its while the latter comprehends their motion, toge- 
oompoaents. Kept in tho dark, they will remain tlier with the machines with which they are con- 
separate for a length of a time; but the momout they nccted. Many of the laws of hydrodynamics depend 
are brought into tue light, union takes place, gradually greatly upon the characteristic property of fluids; 
in diffused daylight, and with a poweiJul explosion if namely, that of tranamittina equally in all directinna 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun. The affinity of pressures applied at their eurjacee. Asa science, hydro- 
chlorine for hydrogen is so strong, that if a solution of dynamics is, comparatively speaking, modern. It w as 
ehlorine in water, or even the damp gas itself, is ex- cultivated with less anooesa by the ancients than any 
posed to the light, hydroehlono smd is formed and jther branch of meohanioal philosophy. The general 
oxygen is liberated. Hydrochloric acid gas is easily principles, however, upon which the science of hydro- 
procured by pouring sulphuric acid over half its statics ia founded were first given by Archimedes, 
weight of common salt contained in a retort. Tho about 260 years before the birth of Christ. He main- 
gas escapes abundantly, and may be collected either tamed that each partiele of a fluid in equiltbno is 
over rofroury, or by displacement m dry bottles. The equally pressed in every 'direction; ho alio inquired 
notion it very simple, as will be aeon from tho follow- into the conditions according to which a solid body 
Sng formula t— floating in a fluid should assume and preserve a poai- 

NuCl 4- HO SO — TIPI 4. KuO ro turn or equilibrium. The first attempts at the con- 

ItnCl + « HC1 + *aO a SO M #t fuctianof hydraulic machinery were made in the 

or, in other words, the hydrogen replaces tho sodium Greek school at Alexandria, which flourished under 
In the salt, tho metal goiug to the sulphuric aoid. It ,ho patronage of the Ptolemies. The fountain of com- 
is a colourless gas, of * peculiar pungent odour, and jression, the siphon, and the forcing-pump, were 
an intensely acid tasto, irritating the eyes and lungs nvented hy Ctesibus and Hero, about 120 years after 
considerably. It is heavier than air, having a spec. grav. :he birth or Christ. (The siphon, a simple instrument, 
of 1*247,100 cubic Inches weighing30*01 grams. Under used for emptying vessels, and the foroing-pump, a 
a pressure of 40 atmospheres, at 60° Fahr., it con- more complicated machine, will be found descnlied in 
.dense* to a colourless liquid. It ia neither a combus- the articles Dump, Siphon.) The fountain of Hero, ss 
tibia nor a supporter of combustion. It reddens jt is usually colled, is a machine, the principle of winch 
litmus-paper'powerfully, and forma white fumei m depends upon the transmission of the pressure sna¬ 


the air by condensing the moisture. Water absorbs 
480 times its volume of this gas at 40°, increasing in 
volume by'one-third, forming a colourless fuming 
liquid, known as hydroohlorio acid m the laboratory. 
It is easily prepared by placing in a largo retort three 
parts of fused chloride ef sodium in fragments, and 
introducing five parta ef sulphuric acia through a 
bent funnel. THe retort is connected with a series of 
Woulfe’s bottles, the first one containing a small 


tamed by a body of water in one vessel to that in 
another, by means of the elasticity of air. % An 
apparatus constructed on the principle of the ftmntsin 
if Hero is employed for draining tne water from the 
alnes of flehemnita, in Hnngsxy. Notwithstanding 
base inventions of the Alexaadnsn school, its atten- 
.ion does not seem to have been directed to tho motion 
of fluids. Th 3 first attempt to investigate this subject 
was made at Home, In the reigns of Nerve and Trajan. 


quantity of water to absorb any iupunties that may From that time, very little advance was made in hy- 
be present. The second bottle coutiias iour parts of drodynamies till the end of the 16th century, when the 
water, and should be immersed in cold water, as the discoveries of Castelli and Torricolilgave a new direo- 
condensation of the gas produces great heat. The tion to the science of hydraulics. The discoveries of 
acid is manufactured for commercial puiposes in iron Sir Isaac Newton and other philosophers have caused 
5J**j*[ connected with stoneware jam arranged as this branch of science to progress rapidly in later 
woiiura bottlej. The amount per cent, of hydro- years. The analytical theory of hydrodynamics resolves 
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itself into the letemtion of mo.Uod. of port «1 diffe- m Chcm., symbol H.Woy.-This compound is ol.lmns.1 
wno«. Euler, to whom this branch of the calculus is j in red crystals, by the evaporation of a. solution of 
owing, jjatn the general formal* for the motion r^ferrideyamde of lend, which has been decomposed by 
fluids, founded on the bur* of their equilibrium, am sulphuretted hydrogen. 9 

thu* reduced the whole mechanios of fluid bodies to t Htobotiiroctahic Acid, M-drc-/Vr'-re.ii-da'.i»iK 
single question of analysis. Hydraulic fnachines are In Chem., symbol H t Pcf.—This acid is obtained, sc- 
of great variety. They are of two kinds,—maohiner cording to Liebig, by adding to » saturated solution of 
having a motion of rotation, and maohinea having at ferroeyanide of potassium, an equal volume of hydro* 
alternate motion. When water acts on a machine as chloric acid. The white precipitato of the acid' thus 
moving power, it exerts, on the part impinged on, obtained it mixed with nvdrochlorio acid, dried in 

E ressure. The immediate effect of this pressure wi vacuo on a tile, and crystallized by the addition of 
e to m.ike the part struck move in the direction o ether to its solution in alcohol, 
the power, or in some constrained direction; m eithei HxpaonuOBVO Acid, kt-dro-fiu-or / -iJc (from hydro* 
case the space will be passed through by tho part gen and fluorin), in Chera., symbol IIP, a very re* 
Among tbe machines having a motion of rotation me. markable acid, formed of fluorine nnd hydrogen. U 
be mentioned water-wheels of varied kinds. They m»; has a very powerful alRmty for silicon, abstracting it 
be divided into two classes,—'vertical wheels, with th< from its compounds with great facility. It is thereto™ 


necessary to prepare it in metallio vessels, its solvent 
action on glass being very great. In comm? rce, wfeela 
of lead are generally used j but wheaeflTui desirable to 
obtain an aoid of perfect purity, platinum teasels are 


im uimucu miu mv uw»c»,—nurcu. nuu uii 

axis horizontal, and honsontal wheels, with the axi 
vertical. The hydraulic maohinea which pomeaa ai 
alternate motion are the water-column machine an 

the hydraulic rum (which sec). The water-colnm _ 

machine consists of a cylinder in which a piston 11 employed. To prepare tins substance, one part of 
driven backwards and forwards by the weight of a higl finely-powdered fluor spar is mixed with two parts of oil 
column of water contained in an upright pipe. J of vitnol, and tho gelatinous mass so formed is distilled 
working beam is attached to thejpiston-roa, whirl in a leaden retort, to which a U tube is fitted. The IT 
transmits a motion to the common pumps. Thu tube is surrounded by a powerful freezing mixture, and 
machine, used in Hungary, ie mentioned above ae an the add distils over. Ilydrofluorie acid is a densely 
adaptation of the principle of Hero’s fountain. Tin fuming colourless volatile liquid, boiling at 60°, ana 

the ArchimS' freezing at about -4° Fahr. The preparation of tho 


machines for raising water are ptunpa, 
dosn screw, and pail or bucket machines. Descrip 
tions of tho different hydraulic machines are given 
under the respective names of each.— Ref. Sir Dari " 
Brewster's article on Hydrodynamics in the Eneyclo- 
predict lintanmca; Mosely's Elementary Treatue oi 


acid must be conducted with great carts as the fames 
of it are very deleterious, and a drop falling on the skin 
will occasion a deep and painfal sore. Poured into 
water, it causes the evolution of great heat. It is 
•asily recognized by its corrosive notion on glass, and 


U^droetalxce and Hydrodynamics; Bossut's Hydrody i weak solution of it is much used in the arts for etching 
namique. .hat substance. The glass to be etohed is covered with 

Hidbo - Elxctbio Ml chiicf., a very powerful bees-wax, the design being traced on tbe wax with an 
source cf electricity, first observed by a workman i etching tool. Tho whole is .then exposed to the action 
charge of a fixed steam-engine at Scghill colliery, near it the acid, which eats away those portions unprotected 
.Newcastle-upon-Tyne. A large quantity of steam was >y tho wax. Diluted hydrofluoric acid dissolve* the 
escaping through a leak in the cement about the netals, extricating hydrogen and forming fluorides, 
eatctv-valve; and the engineman, while endeavouring IIydboobit, hi'-dro-jen (Ur. kndor t water; genneto, l 
to ndjuat the weights on the safety-valve, noticed that iroduce), in Cbem., symbol II, equivalent 1; spec, 
a strong electric spark passed from the motal-worb of ;rnv. 0 0602, combining volume 2.—Hydrogen is an 


the boiler, and from tne boiler itself, it ho tried t< 
touch it while the steam was escaping. This phe¬ 
nomenon, ho observed, was particularly apparent 
when one hand was immersed in the vapour. Sir 
William (then Mr.) Armstrong, having heard of the 
occurrence, investigated the subject experimentally. 
By means of an insulated brass rod, with a metallic 
plate at one end and a ball at the other, the former 
being immersed in the escaping steam, and the latter 
held near tho boiler, he was able to obtain sixty or 
seventy sparks per minute. On the result of this 
experiment, Armstrong's hydro-eleotrio machine was 
constructed. It consists of a statm-boller, insulated 
l>y means of utrong glass pillars, on which it rests. 
Attached to the upper part of the boiler a large nura 


lementury substance, first isolated ae a constituent 
>f water by Cavendish in 1760. It is a colourless 
ransparent, tasteless, inodorous gas, permanent at 
ill temperatures, and resisting all efforts to liquefy it. 
t is almost insoluble in water, 100 volumes of that 
aid only absorbing two volumes of the gas. It is 
he lightest substance in nature, 100 oubio inches of 
fc weighing ouly 2*11 grains. It was at one time 
loubtful whether it existed in the unoombined state 
In nature; but the experiment* of Bunsen prove that 
t is evolved, although in very variable proportions. 
>y the solfatnras of Iceland. In combination as 
rater, it is most extensively distributed throughout 
ature. It also exists m combination with hydrogen 
a most inflammable minerals. It is an important 


lier of bout iron tubes, terminating m wooden jets, dement in all organic substances, and entera into the 
allow the steam to pass out with considerable force, lomposition of mosV substances in daily use, whether 
A conductor projects from the boiler, terminating in rawn from tbe mineral, vegetable, or animal king- 
a knob, while in front of the bent tunes is a metallic oraa. Having a very great attraction for oxygen and 
case, containing several rows of points for carrying ihlonnc, when in the nascent condition, it is much 
off the opposito electricity of the steam. It has been imployeil in the laboratory for deoxidising or de* 
clearly shown by Professor Faraday that the electn- itdonnating purposes. It is prepared in a variety of 
city generated by this machine does not depend on rays, the mo»t tuiaal being by ponrtng dilute sulphui n* 
the issue of steam through small onfloes, nor on any cid on granulated zino or iron clippings, when the 
chemical or physical change doe to evaporation or blowing reaction takes place 1 

condensation; bat ii merely the reeult of tbe friction ~ • urt nA _ . Tr 

of thq water partioles whioh are driven through the Zn + * ZoOSO » + "• 

lets by the steam. These particles ect similarly to the .fc may also be prepared by passing steam over rod-hot 
glass plate in the ordinary machine, and give out *on filings, by plunging^ sodium or potasnum 


positive electricity; while the wooden jets and pipes 
act as rubbers, and give; out negative electricity. 
The true source of electricity in tbe machino is 
in fact the frietion of the steam; the boiler being 
negative and the escaping vapour positive. The 
best materiel for the orifice of the iet appears to 
be wood; while Ivory ie one of the worst. A 
■mall quantity of oil or turpentine in the exit-pipes 
produces a remarkable change in this machine; the 
electrical states become reversed, the boiler being 
positive and tbe steam negative. 

HxdbovmudctaVIO Acre, hi-drofer , -rid-ti-d* , -nik t 
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_ _ r ._ or potassium into 

ater, or By electrolysis of water; all of winch methods 
.re more scientifically interesting t than practical. 
kYben sino and dilute sulphuric acid are used, tbe 
:«s peases off rapidly, and may be collected over 
.rater. Prepared in this way, it contains a number of 
impurities, such as arsenic, sulphur, antimony, Ac. s 
but these may be removed by passing the ms through 
solutions of hydrate of potash, nitrate of silver, and 
oil of vitnol. Mixed with air, it may be breathed 
without any other effect than raising the pitoh of the 
voice many notes higher. Mixed with oxygen, olefiant 
gaa, or atmospheric air, it foriha an explosive com- 
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pound of great power. Tbe real nature of hydrogen 
baa long been an interesting point of diicuaaion 
amongst chemists, many supposing it to be a 
metal in a gaseous form, and prophesying with 
certainty, with Dumas, that u ever it »liquefied, it will 
present the appearance of quicksilver; while others 
contend, with dating, that it is a neutn! substance, 
possessing both the basic properties of a metal and the 
chlorous properties of a gas. Its power of being re¬ 
placed by metals in its combinations has led Gerhardt 
and others to classify metals in accordance with their 
hydrogen-replacing power. Host metals replace one 
atom of hydrogen in its combinations, such as potas¬ 
sium, sodium, sino, he.: others replace two atoms of 
hydrogen, such as palladium, platinum, and tin; others 
again replace throe atoms of hydrogen, such as bis¬ 
muth, arsenic, and antimony. Others replace three 
atoms of hydrogen by two of met si; such as aluminium, 


found that the counterpoising weight is not sufficient, 
and in order to restore equilibrium, a weight equal to 
the weight of the water displaced must be added. If, 
then, the same body lie immersed in two different 
fluids, the a eights which it will respectively lose in 
each will be dirtu tly proportional to the specific gra¬ 
vities of the fluids, because the loss of weight is al- 
! ways equal to the weight of the fluid displaced,—that 
‘ is, the magnitude of the body multiplied by tbe specific 
gravity ot flip fluid. The same principle bolds good 
in the ease of substances which are lighter than the 
fluid; for when a body flouts upon the surface of a 
fluid, the weight of the portion of fluid displaced is 
equal to the weight of the floatiug body. Upon this 
principle in hydrostatics, Sykes's hydrometer is con¬ 
structed. This instrument is directed by act oi par¬ 
liament to be nied in collecting the spirit revenne of 

_ r _ . the United Kingdom It consists of a thin, flat stem, 

intif, and mang anese*; while there are others, two atoms about six inches in length, divided on both sidea into 
of wrhioh one of hydrogen. In these oases, eleven equal parts, each of which is again subdivided 

the basicity of the metal is oft on expressed by dashes into two. Tins stem carries a hollow brass ball, about 
over its symbol. Thus, chloride of bismuth is written one inch and a half m diameter, in which is fixed a 
l)i"CJ„ and bichloride of pUimum IT' ClThis sys- conical stalk terminating in a pear-shaped « eight, so 
tern of expressing basic power was first used by Odling. that when tbe instrument is placed m a fluid, it may 
Hydrogen is not only replaced in ite compounds by float with the otjier extremity perpendicular to the 
metals, but also bv complex organic compound atoms; surface. Ten different weights of different magm- 
■uch.es ethyl, methyl, «U*. The theory, too, that hydro- turles are also applicable to tho lower portion of the 
gen oan only exist separately in the state of a double graduated stem. Nino of these weights are circular, 
atom, is dully gaining ground, much light being thrown with a slit in each to fit the stem, and are numbered 
on tho subject ny the cousideration of th*. properties respectively 10, 20, 30, 40, 50,60, 70,80, and 00. By 
of tho bydrocittbons forming alcohol radicles. Thus, the surcessire application of these, the instrument 
hydrochloric neid is represented as a double atom ox may be sunk so as to obtain the whole range of ape 
hydrogen, in which one atom is replaced by chlorine, - flo gravities, from pure alcohol to distilled water. 
Its union with other bodies forms four great types, in The tenth weight is in the form of a parallelepiped, and 
whioh oil compounds tro modelled. These four are can be fixed., when nocessary, to the upper part of tbe 
HOI, HO, H,N, 11 4 C. (See also Types ) Hydrogen stem. In order to calculate the strength of a portion 
is used principally in the oxyhytlrogen blowpipe, of spirit by this hydrometer, a portion of the liquid is 
Tbe chief compounds hydrogen are water, am- placed m a tall glass vessel, and the temperature 
monia, h>droch(orio acid, and many others, whioh will noted by means of the thermometer. Tho instrument 
be found dea.'pibed tinder their respective heads. is then floated, and one or more of tho weights is 
111 iiMoi.j v, HiVixinr ov, iu Clieni., symbol lTO fl , Added, until the lower part of thn scale Muka beneath 
equivalent 17.—Inis poculiai compound was discovered tho surface. The number on tho stem in contact 


by Tbonard, in 1817, It is generally prepared by 
digesting bwoxido of barium with a dilute acid, at a 
low temperature. It is a colourless, transparent, 
syrupy liquid, with a harsh, bitter, and astringent 
taste. It does not freeze at -22°Fahr., and evaporates 


with the surface is then observed, and added to the 
number of tbe circular weight employed; and this 
third number is referred to a senes of tables cal¬ 
culated for the purpose. In these tables, under 
tho proper temperature, will be found tho percent 


without decomposition. Its specific gravity is 1*432. see of strength required. The method adopted U 
From Uie extra equivalent of oxygen being so loosely chemists lor finding the specific gravities ot liquids is 
combined, it is sot free on nearly every occasion. Ah not by meaus of delicate gloss h> drometers only, but 
might he expected, peroxide of hydrogen is a power- also by menus of the specific-gravity bottle, nr thou- 
fully-oxidating agent. H has as yet received no ex- sand-grain bottle. (For other methods for obUiuiug 
tensive use, although it lias been employed occasionally like results, ate Hvkcifio Gravity.) 
in medicino. IfYnuoKiTBOPiiussic Acid, hP-Jro-vi'-fro-prut'-tiJc, 

Hyduooxit, FxKsrLrutnx oy, in Chem., symbol ir B Fe,Oy,NO a .—When binoude of nitrogen lstraus- 
H8, (P), a light yellow, transparent, oily fluid, pos- ! nutted tin on eh a solution of hydrofcrridcyamo acid, it 
•easing a peouliar acrid odour and bitter-sweet taste, w absorbed, Jiydromamo acid being disengaged, and a 
produced by adding on excess nf bvilr •cWone *i. id to 1 new acid—uydronitropruHAic acid—is formed, which, 
the oolution of an alkaline i et.tii-., a pl.ide. O* • g m 1 when combined with toe metals, gives rise to toomtro* 
its property of dissolving i.ipl'm, us c»iiipoMii>.n l..i< prussides (whioh sse). 


not yet been exactly made out. 

Hydiooxh, Txhoxidk of, in Chem., symbol HO af 
a product of ton electrolysis of water, according to the 
experiments of Baureert. 

Htdsoobayby, hi-dront-rtf-a (Or. kudor, water; 


llinunPATUt, hi’drop'-u-tke (Gr. kudor, water, and 
pnthoa. iln-rH'.i), is a mode of curing disease by means 
of the iipphr.il ioii of water. The system owes its origin 
to one vincenz Pnessuitz, who, in 1826, established an 
institution at his native place, Grufenburg, m Austrian 


grapko, I write), a term applied to that part of science Silesia, for the cure of diseases on this mode. The 
which relates to the description of the waters existing system soon spread, and now. there are in this country 
on the surface of the earth; particularly with refer- a number ot hydropathic establishments. Without 
once to the‘bearings of the coast, the depth, currents, claiming for the system all that its votaries demand, 
and other circumstances important or useful in navi- there can be no doubt that it is of the greatest benefit 
gation. Hydrography implies the same thing with in a large number of cooes. Particularly is it of 
regard to toe sea that geography implies with respect benefit in caves of indigestion, nervousness, an in¬ 
to the land. paired constitution, a too fall habit, or in such as 

Hxnxoianm, M-drom'-e-ler (Gr. liufor, water; nave been living freely, without taking much exer- 
f» etron, a measure), an instrument for determining cise. The ay stem of dietary and exercise that is kept 
the relative densities, or specific gravities, of fluids; up at these places is perhaps nut less conducive to a 
and thenee the strengths ot spirituous liq «ors, whioh euro than tbe baths. Having, under the head Bath, 

.-i* -<-*---already noticed at length the different forma of baths y 

tittle more re- 
some of the 


are inversely as their specific gravities. The principle 

upon which the ordinary hydrometer is constructed is and the great importance of bathing, til 
os followsWhan a body is immerse > in a fluid, it mains for us here than to notice shortly 
loses as muoh of its weight as is equal to the weight of forma in which it is employed as a remedial agent. ' 
the fluid which it displaces. Thus, if a body be bus-* 1 These are very various. Besides the ordinary bath 
pended from one arm of a balance, and counterpoised and the shower bath, one of the most common is the 
applying weights to the other enn i and then, douche bath, in which a single jet of wster, varying in 
suspended, it be immersed in water, it will be siss from the thickness of a quill pen to that of a men's 
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Hygrometer 

XBJIH. Tho so-colled hydrosolpbate of Ammonia ol 
the laboratory is u hydrosolpbate of the sulphide of 
ammonium 

Hyorouxtek, ki-grtm'-e-fer (Or. hugroi , moist, 
metrvn , u measure), an instrument for ascertaining 
the amount of aqueous vapour present in the atmo¬ 
sphere or other afinform fluid under examination. 
Several varieties of apparatus have been invented for 
this purpose. Any alterations in the state of the 
atmosphere, with respect to moisture or dsyness, are 
manifested by different phenomena. The various forms 
of hygrometers are thus very great: but they can gene¬ 
rally be divided into two distinct classes,—those which 
depend on absorption, and those which depend on 
eondensation. A great number of substances in na¬ 
ture absorb moisture in a greater or less degree, and 


and relaxed: wudu vegetable fibre is shortened, on 
account of its swelling. Moisture is imbibed with 
avidity by many mineral substances, whioli gain weight 
by that means. Many of the hygrometers which ae- 

£ end upon this alteration of dimension or weight are 
nown by the names of their inventors; as Do Luc's, 
De Snuiauro's, Darnell's, &o. Do Luc employed a thin 
■lip of whalebone, tho contractions of which i n dioatcd 
tho variations of moisturo. Du Ssussure employed a 
human hair, by means of which he constructed a far 
more delicate instrument; but unfortunately it waa 

%• « i l.l i « a . a 


■* (tManiw i * it w ■Mirra iin m om raira 
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uncertain, unloss prepared with extreme core. The 
hygrometer invented by Mr. Daniell, the late professor 
of chemistry at King s College, London, has nearly 
superseded every other kind. It consists of two tlun 
glass balls, of It inch diameter, connected together by 
a tube having a boro about * inch. Tho tul*e is heut 
at right angles in two places, so as to form three arms 
of unequal length, the longest of which contains a 
small thermometer, having its bulb in the lower of the 
two gloss balls. This Imll after being filled about 
two-thirds with other, is heid oxer a spirit-lamp till 
tho isir is entirely expelled through n capillary tube 
left open for the purpose. After tho air is ull expelled, 
the tube is hermetically closed. The other ball is then 
covered with » piece of muslin, and the instrument is 
placed on a stand to which another small thermometer 
is attached. In using the hygrometer, a small portion 
of ether is first poured upon tho muslin, which, as it 
evaporates, lowers tho temperuturo oi the hall, and 
thus causes a rapid condensation of tho ethereal 
vapour within. As it continues to condense, the other 
in the lower ball continues to evaporate, by which the 
temperntnre of tho included ether is reduced until a 
deposit of moisturo is olmervcd to take place on the 
extenoi' of tho instrument. Dy observing the tern- 

S endure indicntod by tho inclosed thermometer, the 
ow-point is ascertained,—that is, the point at which 
the precipitation of atmospheric moisturo takes place. 
This instrument is very beautiful m principle, but it is 
doubtful as to whether it ever shows precisely the tem¬ 
perature at which tlie deposition of dew does take place. 
It is also costly, on account of its great consumption 


Hymn 

of the Crystal Palace. Dr. Mantell inferred, from the 
size and form of the bones of the head and Jaws, that 
the oreatare mast have attained a length of from twenty 
to thirty feet. The body was broader than high, and 
terminated by a long flexible tail; tho limbs*were 
relatively short; the skin was covered with scales and 
tubercles; and a row of very large thin angular spines 
extended down the back, ana formod a serrated dermal 
crest. 

Hymxw**, kx-m en-e’-d (from Gr. hnme a, a mem¬ 
brane), in Dot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Jjcguninoir , and 
sub-ord. Camlpinxea. The species JI. Curbanl , the 
West-Indian locust-tree, is supposed to yield gum- 
anime or Esst-Indian copal. The inner bark is stated 
to possess anthelmintic properties. Tho fruit contains 
mealy substance, in which the seeds are imbedded, 
sweet aqd grateful to the palate: this, when boiled and 
allowed to ferment, forms an intoxicating drink 
resembling beer. The timber is close-grained and 
tough, and is well adapted for planking vessels. The 
species If. verucotsa probably furnishes some of the 
East-Indian copal; and some other species is probably 
the source of Mexicali copal. Brasilian cop u is said 
to be the produce of several species of Uymnura, and 
also of a plant •belonging to the same sub-otder; 
namely, Trachylobiutn martiaixum. Again, several 
species of tho genus, together with Qtnbourtxa capalh- 
/tra, furnish the three kinds of copnl known respec¬ 
tively as African copal, African yellow gum. and 
African red gum. 




brane; pfero* , awing), one of the' orders into which 
insects are divided. They are characterized by pos¬ 
sessing four membranous wings, of which the anterior 
pair are thu larger, and they cross horizontally over 
the body when in a state oi repose. Of all the orders 
into which insects are separated, the hyraenoptera 
contains the lurgest number remarkable for develop, 
inent of instinctive powers and social qualities. The 
females are provided with an ovipositor, consisting 
chiefly of three elongated slender processes, ot which 
two serve as » sheath to tho third. This ovipositor, in 
many species, is so organized that, with it, they are 
not only able to perforate tho substances m which 
they deposit their eggs, but, m many eases, it serves 
an a weapon of defence, and is tho part which, m bees 
and wasps, is colled the sting. With this weapon, 
which is barbed at the apex, they are aide to kill their 
enemies, or render them torpid or powerless. Tiie 
antennae are generally filiform or setucoous. The 
mesothornx and tho metathorax are well developed; 
the profothorax is narrow. Hyraenopterous insects 
mo remarkable for the great development oi the 
lerial Irachctc, which, in many species, aro pla« ed in 
heir abdomen, in pouches, and are voiy large m com- 
.mtison with the size of the insects. They undergo 
what is termed incomplete metamorphosis; and in the 
greater number the Ian re are soil, whitish-coloured* 
and destitute of feet. In the imago, or perfect state, 
wauunu in principle, oui it is most hymen opt erous insects live upon flower*, or 

least, often frequent them; some for the purpose 
gathering honey, and others in order to find a safe 


retreat from whence 


can attack thei 
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tho observations have been taken from the simul¬ 
taneous reading of two thermometers, the bulb of! 
tbn one bejng wet and the other dry. In the use of 
Darnell's hygrometer, afYor the dew-point has been 
observed, together witlt the temperature of the exter¬ 
nal air, the actual quuntity of moisture contained is 
found from the following formula,—whore t denotes 
tho temperature of the surrouudmg air, and p tho 
elasticity of aqueous vapour at tho temperature indi¬ 
cated by theinolosed thermometer:— 

Weight in grains = 2—2 x 

IIyiaos*vbvs, hi-le-o^ate'-rui (Or. '»/#, weald or 
forest; iauro* t lizard), in GeoL, ono or tho gigantio 
terrestrial lizards whose remains were discovered by 
Dr. Mantell hi the Weslden strata of Tilgate Forest. 
The restoration of this old-world monster by Mr., 
Waterhouse Hawkins occupies a prominent position! 
among tho paheontological illustrations in the grounds 
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tho former, the female possesses a distinct ovipositor, 
and in the latter that organ is replaced by a sting. 
Many of the ants, however, prove an exception, since 
they do not possess a sting. But merely defend them¬ 
selves by ejecting on acid liquid. The best-known 
families of tho Humenopttra are the bees, the wasps, 
and thu ants. A description of these particular insects 
will be found under thoir respective names. 

Ilnur, him (Let. hymnui, Gr. kumnot), a song of 
praise or adoration in honour of a deity, generally 
accompanied by some instrument. It is supposed to 
have been originated by Orpheus and Linqs, and 
Fmdar is also said to have made his first essays in 


tiers, is said to have been the first who composed 
hymns for churches. The Te Deum and Benediitus 
in onr liturgy are both oallod hymns, while the compo¬ 
sition of the former is attributed to 6t. Ambrose, who 





UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

Hyoacyomus Hypoohloroua Acid 


■ucoeeded St. Hil&ry in bymn-wriUM. ThoM in th placed together, apes to apex, having a common axis, 
Roman breviary were in all probability written tr. and their aides inclined to the axis at the same angle 
Prudentius. The term if now applied to any sbor Z is the centre of the hyperbola. X. Y its foci and AD 
religious poem, not being a version of a psalm, rang ii its principal ana, or aus major. The difference be. 
places of nublie worship. They may be said to consul tween the distances of anv point in either branch ot 
of three kinds,—1. Metrical, or such aa were in use u the hyperbola is always equal to the nrinoinal axis 1 

the daily aervice of the- * -**' *•*..« vt» - vn * r ^ — •*— 1 - ' 

which the only one now 
Church of England is the 
appointed to be sung or 

divided into verses, and * ■“« •< "won *** » nw nunvnuv auu cui me aenominator. 

thoao portions of the Communion servioe which are tc The tangent drawn to any point in the branches of the 
he said or sang, but not arranged like canticles; as thf hyperbola always bisects the angle made by the hoes 
Temnctus and the Gloria in Excelsis.— Rtf. Hook’i drawn from that point to the foci. Tho lines KL, BIN, 
Chnrch Dicttoiuiry; Moore's Encyckpxdia of Untie. passing through the centre Z, are a&yinptotea to the 
HYOBCYAMCB,*i.o*-t , ^-suM (Gr. huotkuomot), Hen curve. (8te Abyuftotb.) 
bane, a gen. of the nat. ord. Atropaeea. The oopimoi Httbrbolb, ki-per'-bo-l* (from Gr. imperial to, 1 
henbane, IT. ntger, is an indigenous plant, growing on throw beyond,exceed), a figure used in Rbet., which 
waste grounds banks, and commons. It is glandular aiguilles more than it is intended to represent ttf'fhe 
and viscid, and exhales a peculiar odour, which istcstid hearer or reader. When expreaaiono'gfo made use of 
and powerful. It blossoms in June or July, the flowers and assertions made which might be deemed incredible 
being of a pole 6!raw-colour, beautifully pencilled witi or beyond belief, in order to induce credibility in some 
purple veins. The fruit is the peculiar modification o. foot wanted to be proved, tho argument may be said 
the capsule termed a pyxie, from its opening trans' to be supported by In pci \i is well observed, 

versely by a lid, like a pill-box. The whole herb poa- exaggeration is but h\ p> i ... | !i ■»! to narrative, in 

eesse« norcotio properties, and bar been employee! order to produce a better nupii* .on than would be 
medicinally from the earliest times as a narcotic gained by plain facts alone. 

anodyne, and soporific. It is sometimes used by HTijaBORSAir, M-per»W.re*'n. (from Or. hover, 
oMihuts in place of belladonna to dilate the pupil beyond, and boreat, foe north), a designation applied 
When e wallowed in sufllu’ent quantity, it is state*? to people who dwell in countries very lor north. Tlie 
to cause loss of speech, disturbance of vision, distor- ancients gn\o this denomination to the people and 
tion of the face, coma, dehnum, phantasms, and places to the northward of tho Scvthians, aa their 
paralysis. No antidote is known. Its activity is esien knowledge of the locahtie* and the inhabitants did not 
tially due to the presence of the alkaloid h entry anna extend beyond the country belonging to that nation. 
Two varieties of henbane aro commonly aaltivatod,— According to this argument, therefore, hyperboreans 
the annual and the bienmal, the hitler being generally arc Lapbiudcrs, Batuoiedes, aud the Russians who 

In ell about the Whito 8ca. 


regarded as the most active in its properties. Th 
leaves only are used m regular practice they are giv? 
internally m tho form of powder, or in extract or 
tftieture, and applied externally m fomentations r 
cataplusms. Tho fumes of the eeeds heated in tli 
bowl of a tobacco-pipe were formerl) inhaled to allay 
toothache. 

llYrpn, hi'-per (Or. hup*r, over, beyond), a Creel 
preposition, winch is conjoined with other words in 
order to denote excess, or anything beyond, or over 


Hypbeioacxa', hi'per-e-kai-tr-e, in Hot, tho St. 
John's Wort Jam, a nat. ord. of DirofyleJonet, 
•nib-clnss Thatam\floree , consisting of herbs, shrubs, 
and trees, having the following diagnostic charac* 
ter:—Leaves usually opposite, simple, exstipulate; 
llowcrs regulur; sepals and petals bypogynous, with 
it miutcnurv or quinary distribution; the former 
with an imbricated urination, tho latter unequal- 
ded, commonly mailed with black glands, and 


and ubove, the miginal quality «»l the word to which it ...iviug a contorted actuation , atamons bipngyuous. 
ta added. The tcnn hyvercritu mm is on instance of usually numerous a*!'! j»*' , vdei;*V ,, i**, rarely few, and 
the manner m winch tho preposition is applied, and then diet ».: in »nd« V 1 . t m , anthers 2-cellrd, 

the a*nse in which it is interpreted # ipemng ig.n•'!% , ei„ , •< n-ral, long, fruit 

ilypi ujiola, Ai-per'-to-Zd (tlr. hnper, above, and holt, -celled, cu 1 «■•.!• <i 1 -mc n «• I >igimcra of X/yper- 

froin bat lew, to thi ow), the name ot one of the curvet "tire. e, embracing about 270 species, which are 
that aro liiowu as conic sections (Stt Comc Sac- enerally distributed over tln» globe. They have com* 
tions ) It is formed by cutting the cono m a piano lotily a icsinous yellow juice, which is frequently 
that pMMses through it m a directum parallel to :ts mrgative, aI in the species of Vmntit. Borne have 
*▼]•. Thus, hi tig. 1, appended to the article on the omc and astnngont properties, as ITyperteum per - 
elhp«e (see Ellicsb), OQL* and RTS aro hyperbolas bra/um and AnJrueamum offlnmile; ana some again 

lave diuretic propeitie*, ns Oratory Ion Ifumtchucftia. 
tlany oi tho 8t. John's worts arc cultivated m shrub¬ 
beries 

Hyphens, M-fe'-ne, m Rot , a gon. of palms. 
r £. thrbuica is the Doom paint of Egypt, sometimes 
nown as the gmger* r**xd tr***, from the resemblanee 
»f the pencorn of if • ,» gingerbread. Unlike 

dost of the palms, this has a stem forked above. The 
nain stem, instead of developing a single terminal 
uid, develops two buda, each ot which produces a 
•ranch. Each branch again develops two other buds 
‘ its apex in like manner; aud this mode of growth is 
•ntinued with U*e successive brandies. 

Hyphen, hf-fen (Gr. hyphen , together with), a 
nark, or short line, written thns (-), and placed 
ctween two words, in order to show that they are 
•nnected together and form a compound word an, 
•e-occupmd, four-leaved. In writing aud printing, 
ie hyphen is used to connect the syllables of a divided 
ford, and is placed after the syllable that closes aline, 
lenoting the connection between that syllable, or part 
f a word, with the first syllable in the next line. 
JIyfochloboub Acid, hF-po-ilo'-mt, in Chem., 

formed by planes passing through the cone ABC, in 
directions parallel to its axis AZ. In too annexed 

figure. CAD and EBF are two branches of a perfect, .urrent or periocuy ary enionno vurougu a vuuo mint 
hyperbola formed by the passage of a plane through a i with well-dried oxide of mercury, procured by preeipv 
double cono, or ratoer through two cones, which are | tation from a solution of corrosive iublimate, t>y menu* 



sypsibola. 


HO, equivalent 43*8, spec. grav. 2*077. combining 
olnmo 2.—Hypochloroua acid is formed by pouring a 
.urrent of perfectly dry rhlormo through a tube filled 


Vi 
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Hypochondriasis 

of potash. A got is produced, which may be eolleeta. 
M ft deep red liquid m a receiver, kept cool by a mix¬ 
ture of ice and salt. It boils at about 68°, emitting r 
vapour of a deeper colour than chlorine. It is mil; 
decomposed with explosive violence, by the mere heat 
of the hand. Water dissolves 800 times its bulk of 
hvpochloroofl add, forming a pale yellow solution. 
When concentrated, it is easily decomposed, theaefcor 
filoient to eliminate chlorine from the 


lUi*1 ' • 
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Hypothesis 

HYPOiriTBors Acid, ki'-pon-i'-trotu, symbol NO* 
(mtroue a rid, which see). 

B YFOPnosr Honors Aero, M-po-fof-fo-rut,in Chem , 
symbol PO, equivalent 40.—This acid may be formed 
oy oautiously decomposing the hypopnotplute of 
baryta with sulphuric acid, a solution of that sail 
being formed when phosphorus is boiled in baryta- 
wster. By evaporation, it forms a sour, bitterish, un- 
orystaQissble syrup, with feeble acid properties. It 


m ■n)I‘Ld | df< ■ ¥m w 
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which art possessed of powerful bleaching properties, 
in fact, it'is now tha generally received opinion, thal 
the chloride of lime owes its bleaching power to a cer¬ 
tain portion of hypochlorite of lime, which it contains 
HYtoOBonuxasis, lip-o-kon-dn'-d-ti*, in Med., is i 


by Wdrta and others, that the proper formula ior 
bypophosphorous acid is PH t O,, instead of PO, as it 
is found impossible to abstract the two equivalents oi 
water contained in all hypophospUitcB, withont caus¬ 
ing their decomposition. The hypophosphitea havo 
lately received several important applications in medi¬ 
cine. The suite of soda, potash, ammonia, are formed 


Inordinately small: that he is heavy as lead, or light 
as a feather :tb at he Is composed of glass, or is slump 
of butter. They are all extremely timid, and their 
fears are exercised upon trifles, or are altogether 
groundless. They dwell constantly upon their own 
suffonngM, and are usually morose, peevish, suspicious, 
and misauthropio, and frequently snspect their nearest 
and dearest friends of designs upon their life. The 
causes of this disease arc various, arising as it does 
usually from an impaired condition of the nervous 
system. Young men of studious habits arc very 
apt to suffer from this disease. Tboso too, who, from 
want of occupation and a duo amount of exercise, 
acquire a luxurious habit, often fall a prey to it. The 
cure must of necessity vary somewhat according to the 
nature of the diaoase. In general, the great thing w to 
withdraw tho patient's mind as much an possible from 
himself. For this purpose, cheerful society and change 
of scene should be adopted. Tho system onght to Tie 
strengthened by tonics and exercise m the open air. 
If it arise from idleness and luxury, tho great cure ib 
plenty of active exorcise and a spore diet. In all 
oases, the state of tho digestive organs should bo at¬ 
tended to, and tho bowels kept in a strictly normal 
condition. 

HYroonroTW, Xi-pof-e-nu* (Gr.knno, under; ffttne, 
female), in Bot., a term appliml to the stamens when 
they are free from the calyx and pistil, and arise from 
tho thalamus or torus below tho latter organ : this is 
the normal position of the stamens, and may he ob¬ 
served in the poppy and ranunculus. The term is 
also applied to the corolla when it arises from below 
the pistil and free from the calyx. The insertion of 
the stamens is always regardod as the seine as that of 
the corolla, so that when the former organa are cm- 
petalous, tnoir insertion with regard to the pistil de¬ 
pends upon the point where the corolla itself becomes 
free; thus, in the primrose the stamens, though at¬ 
tached to the corolla, are said to be liypogynous. Tho 
name JTypoaynte has been given to a subdivision of 
tho Pitaloida, from the perianth being free and flic 
ovary superior. (Bee classification in article Uotajvy.) 

llYgoifixuo Agio, hi-po-nP-trik, in Chem., symbol 
NO,, ^equivalent 46 (peroxide of nitrogen, nitrous 
acid, perm trie oxide).—When lunoxide of nitrogen is 
mixed with oxygen or atmospheric air, red fumca of 
Jhyponitrio, amd are formed. By heating thoroughly 
4*7 nitrate of lead in a retort, it evolves hypomlno 
acid mixed with oxygen. The hypoflitnc acid may be 
condensed by passing the mixed gases through a tube 
surrounded by a mixture of salt and ice. Tho first 
portions,do not solidify | but if every care bo taken to 
avoid moisture, the latter perilous form transparent, 
colourless prismatic crystals, if tho temperature be 
kept below 4P Fahr. At 1ft 6° Fahr. it x idts into a 
liquid, which, if the temperature is raised, gradually 
becomes yellow, and lastly orange, until it reaches 82° 
Fahr., when it boils, the vapour being t dark yellow¬ 
ish red, turning to black as the heat increases. Hy- 
ponitno acid was formerly supposed to give rise to 
the nitrites, and was thenoe called nitrous acid; but 
oxpcrunout lias proved that, on being rdfled to aUmline 
baser, it is decomposed, giving rise to nitrates and 
nitrites. 
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phosphorus and four gallons of water. The filtered 
liquid is evaporated and crystallized. 

Hypostamiit.*, JU-poi-tirm'-c-ne (Or. hup *. under, 
and if amen), in Bot, the name given to that subdivi¬ 
sion of Ooroiliflor<t in which the stamens are inserted 
into the thalamus, and do not adhere to the corolla, 
the ovary being superior. (Sea classification under 
Bor AST.) 

Hyposuithustc Aczd, hl'po-iul-fu’-rtk, in Chem., 
symbol S a O. (dttkionb arid). —This acid is formed by 
passing sulphurous arid through water in which finely- 
divided peroxide of mangauese is suspended. It the 
liquid is kept cool, hyposulphate or manganese is 
Tunned. By adding baryta-water, hyposulphate ot 
baryta is -produced, which may be decomposed by 
sulphuric arid. Its salts are unimportant. 

HYroHULvntmouB Aero, hi-po-inl-fu'-rut, in Chem., 
symbol fl B 0„ equivalent 48 (thfhwnous acid, ihritnl- 
phunc and). —This acid is iormed in combination with 
soda by fusing equal parts of carbonate of suda aud 
sulphur, dissolving tho impure sulphide of sodium 
Formed, and passing through the solution a current 
■>f sulphurous and until if ceases to he absorbed. The 
Liquid is filtered and evaporated, and large crystals ol 
hyposulphite of soda Arc formed. This salt has re¬ 
ceived important applications as a fixing agent in 
photography, and ns an aniuikloriae in blear lung, to 
remove the loRt traces of chlorine from bleached paper 
or fabrics. Tho acid has never been isolated; for if a 
itronger acid be added to any of the hyposulphites, it 
iplits up into 8+SO,. The hyposulphites bto easily 
recognized by tho property they possess of dissolving 
ohlorule of silver, forming with it an intensely sweet 
solution. Besides the. double hypo&nlplutc of soda 
and gold, which is used in photography under the name 
of ti l d’or, tho salt of soda is tho only one winch lias 
received any importer* erpl’enh"" 

llYroTnimi • •■, s»-/i# k —»(«Sr # tpo under, and 

’rino, I at ret c. 1, a im*i ■■c - si g i* »I uge^t bide of a 
ighf-ntigled »inn/l-» (trv or, in other 

words, that Bide which subleuds tiio right angle. 
Euclid, m the >7Ui proposition of his first book, de¬ 
termines tho theory by which the square of the livuo- 
.henuso is equal to the sum of tho squares of the other 
,wo sides of a right-angled triangle, which admirable* 
mathematical problem is said to have been discovered 
by Pythagoras. U is stated in Brando's Dictionary 
hat Cameron, in the notes to lui edition of the Fir>t 
fix Books of Euclid, in Greek and Latin, has collected 
in fewer than seventeen diU'cient denionhtr.it urns of 
liis celebrated theorem from the plain pi monies of 
ilement ury geometry. 

Hypothesis, hi-pofh'-e-ti* (Gr. hupolhctit, snppori- 
iion), a term applied to an nr p *r. w, ‘ M, it deduced (rom an 
illowed fact. For ii ■ in •«•, . - :i .«loreibly observed 
n tho **£u| hsh Cyclowodia,’* the sun woulu disappear 
I it were deprived! of its power of giving light, and also 
fan opaque body were to be inserted bet write it and 
he earth; either of these circumstances would bo 
amply sufficient to explain a total eclipse, and would 
is the hypothesis from whence we would derive that 
-onoluaion. In all mathematical propositions, in which 
be manner of reasoning by hypothesis is so vitally 
teccsvary, there are two things to be takeu into con- 
ideration,—firstly, the Xgpatheeii, and, secondly, the 
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Hypoxidace© 


c onrUuioos the former being that which is granted, Hxnsau, (Or. kvrtrra th» wow hi in 

built on supposition, either of which may be the caw Mod.. is a nervous affection to which females are lirti- 
end the latter being the necessary consequence of rer colarly subject, and which is generally connected* with 
somng from the data. «eno better wampk nUrine irregular,ties. It o«£rs moi f&qnenS wiS 



tained by that sides he oqu of; flea tkall tke'mungh 
bo tqual to on* another. Now the first part of thi 
proposition, on which it is based, is the ******* a, an- 
the latter part, which is determined by the former, 4 
the com Union. In a well-written article on the aul 
ject in the “English Cyclopedia," (he writer ot) 


mi od, duBoulty of breathing * a ball is ielt advancing 
upwards from the stomach into the throat, and 


£•{ ***91?$**^ Pf*?gw of the air I then the 
trank andt limbs of the body become violently con. 
vuised, the patient sobs and cries, and occasionally 

hwwata ASiff IISm *-- a fi _- a« . i ^ 


serves: « The following mode of argument is known bursts out into fits of laughter. After a time, these 

logic bv the name of hypothetical syllogism *—If symptoms gradually oease, a quantity of wind is era. 

exist, Z exists; but A does exist, therefore Z does ex coated upwards, with frequent sighing and sohMrg, 
i»t. Or, establish the absolute truth of an hypothesis, and the woman recovers the exenusr-of sense ami 
and the phenomena which necessarily follow, may br motion without any recollection of what has talon 
asserted even without experiment. But this we an place daring the fit,—feeling, however, a sovere pain ,n 
seldom in a condition to do. The preceding wrooesi her head and a soreness all over her body. A lit of 
cannot be converted s if A exist, let Z necessarily fvl hysteria may last from a few minutes to several hours, 
low; Z has appeared, are we then entitled to say thai or even days. It is to bedistinguished from an epilep- 
▲ exists ? lly no means; for when*we prove that 7 tic lit by the absence of foaming at the mouth, by the 
npcc'sanly follows from A, we do not show that T sobbing and crying, by the milder expression of ooun- 
follows from nothing but A. But if we can estabks] tenance, and by its being gradual, and preceded by the 
the followingIf A exist, Z follows; if B exist, \ senoatfbn of a ball. Hysteria assumes various other 
follows; if C exist, Z follows: and Z cannot happen forms; as*palpitations of the heart and difficult 
in any other way: then, from the arrival of Z, we an respiration; pains in different parts, as the bean, left 
entitled to assume that one of the three. A, B, or G. breast, Ac.; different forms of paralytic affections, 
must necessarily exist; perhaps two, and perhaps al Ac. The hysteric fit, however alarming and dreadful 
three. At the name time, if the existence of the con it may appear, is rarely accompanied with danger, and 
sequence can lie denied, the hypothesis is overthrown never terminates ihtally unless it passes Into epilepsy. 
If A exist, Z follows: but Z does not happen; then u or the patient be in a very reduced state. Poring the 
is perfectly certain that A does not exist. The follow* payoxysm, the first care is to*vee that the patient do 
ing summary of the four casss may be more worthy <*' no injury to herself, by striking bar head or hands 
our readers' consideration than many of them wi against any hard substances, nor to others by biting, 
.suspect.— Tf the fit be alight, it may frequently he arrested by 

(1) When A is II, Yis Z; \ dashing odd water on the wee, or by filling the mouth 

But A is B, * with something of an unpleasant taste, or oy applying 

f lint hinff ran ha eonduded B0m0 stimulating scent to the nostrils. If more serious, 

ymarbo Zonsonw othei *• ««* «■«]**>> freely exposed to. the 

. - 


(:) When A is B,T iB 
But A is not B. 


I 


grounds; or Y may iiotbe forehead bathed with wst doth* and a slight 

Z precisely because A is mv C at »\e administered. In some cases, hysteria ie 
not^^or for some otbei !"■“* * Por fulnem of blood; in others to dc 

leflciency of it. In the former esse, e spare diet* exer- 


ise, end occasional purgatives, are reoommended, with 
lometimea the actual abstraction of bleod; in the 
>ther case, the system is to ba kspt up and sustained 
iy nourishing diet and tonics, particularly iron. The 
Mitinnt's mind sa to he kept aa cheerful ana tranquil ah 


(3) W B™ YmM tZ* Zj jTWowAi.notB. 

.-Nothing con he concluded 
I A may bo B, and either 
i n when ii«n vu 7 .) becauso Y is Z, or for some possible, by agreeable company: and ell tendency to 

{ ) ButiSlz { other reason- andAmsy wases or irregularities kepi in check. The great 

i no t bo B, and there may »use of the prevalence of this disorder among our 

I be soraeothor reasonwb; -oung females is owing to the defeotlve physical and 

v Y should be Z." ncntal training to which they ore subjected. Were 

In Pbyrio,, hypothwu » .ppliod to » fre. snppoai- H«r phyaical ftunc* d.fdopri nd hr 

the 


>roper exercise, 
iroper subjection, 

lyatcria. 


and their'mental powers 
(here would ba much 


kspt in 

Isas of 


i. 


is the ninth letter, amLihe third vowel, of the 
English language, it it pronounced by throwing the 


tion made to simplify or account for many ot 
phenomena and natural qualities of tho world as wo 
see it. Of all hypothcaca that have been made, Kepler’s 
(see Ocovxtet), which assumed that all the planets 
move in elliptic orbits, ie one of (he most beautiful, as 
it has been so folly confirmed by after-astronomers 
and mathematicians, that its troth manifests another 
etrong proof in favour of this mode of argument. To 
conclude, in the words of Sir John Hersobel, ** A well- 

imagined hypothesis, if it have been suggested by a reath •uddeel/wgsinjt the palate as it iuues from the 
fair inductive consideration of general laws, can hardly »rynx, with a slight hollowing of the tongue, and nearly 
tail at least of enabling us to generalise a stop farther, be same opening of the lips as in pronouncing a or a, 
and group together several each laws under a more n different countries the pronunciation of tma letter 

on tho Study qf, ,nes considerably. Jn Itriy, France, and other coun- 
ilotara t Philotophy. _ . ice, it is pronounced similarly to tbs English e. In 

Hxpoxi dxcxa, \ip-ok*+4ai r -t++ (Or. hope, under; [upland its sound varies i in some words it is logg, as 
•**•» sharp), in BoL the SypoxU fern., a small not. right, fins / and in others short, as prise*, tin; in 
ord. or herbaceous Monocotyledon**, closely sllied to ithers, again, it is pronounced like jr, sa.in union, 
A\nurylUda&a, from which toey are distinguished by •krriors and in a small number of word* it is pro- 
their habit, their dry harsh leaves, by the outer divi. oonced Uke double e, as in outgo***. The letter c 
eions of the ponsnth being of eoantf texture than the Ecfe), in the Greek language, is the simplest of tho 
inner, by their seeds being commonly strophfolato, and [phohetioal characters. Used os a numeral, the letter I 
especoaUy by having an embiyo with the radicle remote, •igufleaene, and represents sa many units sa it is times 

mu four genera, embnmng!repeated; thus, I. one, XI. two, JtL three; and when 
about 60 species, natives of the warmer regioas of the I put before a higher numeral, tt subtracts itself; as, 
globe, lho fleshy roots ot some species areestso, 1IV. four, IX. me; and to on« when, however. It is 
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Iambics 

placed after a higher numeral, it addf itaalfj that, 
Vl.it 6+1, or tIxfVXI.il 5+9, or leva )\ and VIII. it 
6+3, or eight. In Bomon oatnt the l wit the Am* of 
the at in value and weights sad as ns initial latter 
in intcripilpnt, it stood for idma, (mperator, imperii, 
dtufk/^rmdMt. SawMM^M Ths dot OUt*ei Origin¬ 
ated in theldth century. 

I am met, i-tt+'J>lke, a spirits of Tone mad by the 
Ci oik and Latin poets, and originally composed of a 
succession of itmln (v-^1. The derivation of tho 
word hoLMip been ascertained, bat, aceording to 
Aristotle, the ixmbio measure wm first employed in 
satirical poama called iawM, wbieh appear to nave been 
mated dramatically. Amongit the Greek tragie poett, 
the iamblo ia tho meaaure moat oomnumly uoed. They 
consisted of three entire metrrt, or tix feet, and were 
ooniMqe&tfy called the tragic trimeter wutaleetlc. 
Although, «• stated above, tint tpecita of vtrte origin* 
eUgfeoonsitted of Iambi only, in time othor feet acre 
lotvodaoed into*,the metre. In the annexed table ie a 
lift of the variations admitted t— 


Iceland Jffoss 



A tribrtobyt, it will therefore be observed, was admit 
ted into all places except (bo last; n spondee in (he 
font, third, and fifth ; a dactyl in the first and third; 
and an anapmt in (ha first. The anapmt, in proper 
namet, wot alto introduced in eveiy place of the verse 
except the latt, with thia rettriotion, that tho anapmt 
•herald be contained in one word. In the comic fri- 
sneter. the tame number of feet it allowed at in tho 
tragie t ,but in it a dactyl it allowed in the fifth place, 
and an anapmt, in common words, in every place bat 
the last, for a foil account of the iambic motrea, the 
reader Is raftered to Hermann's " Jfilementa Doctrine 
Metric*," and Forsou's editions or the tragedies of 
Euripides. In modem European languages, verses 
eomposed of five iambic feet form a favourite metre. 
Such versos are much need in the lighter French 
poetry s and in serious composition it is ordinarily usod 
by the English, Germans, and Italians. 

V’heke (Lot. Capra Jbex) t an animal belong¬ 
ing to tha tam, ortho Caprid<a t of which it wae thought 
by Cuvier to be the distinguishing type and parent 
Stock. Its characteristics are similar to others of the 
Capridw, and will be found given under tho article 
Goat. The ibex ia aometlmea termed the iteinbok, 
and it found principally inhabiting the Alps, the Car¬ 
pathian mountains, and the Pyrenees, in Europe, of 
which continent it is a native. Its horns are extremely 

J IMi» ■ A (.1 M.kM !■ ik kaikMB 


of the ibex ie gregarious, and, consequently, it is 
always met with in email Hocks; and the animal is 
likewise remarkably swift, and able to climb the highest 
mountains and most precipitous ascents. When pur¬ 
sued, it ic uncommonly fierce, and will turn on its 
hunters with the greatest oonrsge, and endeavour to 
hurl them down the precipices which it affects. It is 
cold, also, to have the Acuity of throwing itself down 
from the moot fearful heights and slighting in safety 
on the ground, as it receives the shtfok of descent on 
its boras, which,* by their elasticity, preserve it from 
onyfohuyi the pursuit of the ibex it, therefore, ex* 
tremefr duneatf, and, to say the least, haxardous. 
Ixxs. V-bie, a gin. of grallatory birds, common 
out Africa, one of trhose most remarkable 
> JMs religioea of Covier. This latter 
i In Egypt about the time that the inun- 
Nils oommence, and it emigrates from 
/Ethiopia about June, when the waters have 
It is about the eiae « a.fonl, the head ond 
eek being bare and tl 

f nills of the wings are 

t was worshipped by tl-. 

tiderad it a snored hutf, and mummies of it are being 
oonti&aaUy d»c*mrod Jn largo numbers In tho cats- 




raeterwtics of the ibis art as follows t—Book archtd, 
long, slender, thick at the bate, where it le quadran¬ 
gular, and tarnished with an obtuse tipi nostrils ex¬ 
tending (1mm the root to the tip of the beak, and linear, 
dividing it into three portiere; hood and throat bare; 
lege long and‘four-toed, the front webbed at their base 
as Taxes the first joint; the hind toe very long, and all 
provided with cisws,— Stf. Cuvier's Natural MUiorw. 

IcicurioiJB, i-W-ria-ai'-ss-r, in Bot., the Icucina 
fain.. a not. ord. of JHootpleione », in the sub-doss 
Thalami/or*, consisting of evergreen trees and ehrubs, 
natives of tropical and nearly tropical countries. This , 
order was formerly included in OlaAteem* Tho plants 
are little known. 

lex, ieif the familiar and also the technical term for 
water in the solid state. Water, on being cooled, con¬ 
tracts until (he temperature bos /alias to about 3P** 
Fabr., when ft begins to expand. At tbe freezing* 
point, 98°, under ordinoir circumstances, ice la formed, 
which. In consequence of tbe continued expansion, has 
only <r&3 the density of water at 39°. The ice, there¬ 
fore, floats upon the surface. The increase of volume 
in the formation*of ice is the cause of the splitting of 
•tones and rocks by tho frost; for water penetrates 
into the erevioes, and there becomes frozen. The 
great expansive force of ice was experimentally in¬ 
vestigated by Major Williams. Ho filled a mortal 
with water, and having rammed a wooden plug tightly 
into the muzzle, placed it in air at a temperature con¬ 
siderably below freezing-point. When the water froze, 
the plug was forcibly driven out to a distance of 
400 leet. In* bas the peculiar property of re-uniting 
by tho contact of adjoining surfaces, after having been 
broken into fragments. (8ee Rbowatiozs - .) The 
phenomena attending the conversion of water into ice 
arenotioed under the heads Fbsszxno, Latent Heat, 
Tours jxatuue, and Waves. 

Igbbbbg, ise'-berg (Ocr. civ, ice; berg, mountain), 
the name given to a mountainous mass ot ice flout¬ 
ing in the sea. Some icebergs are formed by tho 
accumulation of ice and snow on the rarfaen of the 
water; others ere produced by tho descent of glai icra 
into the sea. When numbers of icebergs freeze to¬ 
gether, thoy form what are called “ field* "or 11 pack*," 
which are often of great extent, stretching aoioss tho 
ocean as far as tho eye can reach, and often rising in 

K dicular cliffs from 80to 100feet abovo the water. 

y icebergs are also often of vast dimensions, 
and instances are given, both in Arctio and Antarctic 
voyages, of floating islands of ice several miles in cir¬ 
cumference, rising from 40 to 200 feet above the sea- 
level, and loaded with blocks and shingle. As they 
aro floated by the polar currents to warmer latitudes, 
they* melt away, dropping their burdens of lmuldor 
and rock debris on the bottom of the ocean. Geo¬ 
logists regard tbe water-worn blocks, the gravel, end 
shingle ofthe u boulder-day** as the deposits of ancient 
icebergs. 

Icx-DLxmt, an appellation given by seamen to a 
luminous appearance seen near the horizon in north¬ 
ern latitudes. It is caused by the light being reflected 
by the Helds of ice, and it is seen Toug before the ice 
Itself which causes it esn be observed. 

Ics-iiouBE, a term applied to cellars constructed 
for the purpose of preserving ice in warm tempera¬ 
tures for a considerable time. Cellars made for this 
object ore surrounded with thick walls, and either 
arched over or provided with » conical wooden roof. 
The portion of ice which melts can be removed 
either by means of a drain under the cellar, or may bo 
raised to tho surface, and drawn off br a pump. The 
roof of the cellar may be covered with earth to any 
required oxtent in vny bot climates. In all cates, air 
should be carefully excluded from iee-bouses. Tho 
best soil for the foundation of on ioe-bouse is chalk, 
since it permU tbe water from the melting ioe to per¬ 
colate through. In America, vast buildings are erected 
abovo ground for tho storing and preserving of me. 
Borneo?them aw two hondredfeet long, and resemble 
huge barns. Around Forest Pond, in Masaa$husetts, 
ore nearly fifty of these immense structures, 
loxuirs fiou. (See Crbabxa.) * 
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Ich Dieu 

loaded, is drawn upon the ice to the front of the 
storehouse, where a lam stationary platform, of 
exantiy the same bright. u ready to reeeiv* Its load, 
whirl), .la vjna m discharged, la belated block by 
block into the house by ho n e p ower. Thia pr ocess of 
boistlnir ib no judiciously managed, that Doth the 
lakniK Up of the ioe and the throwing it into the 
building are parftmaed by the hone. The frame 
which receives the block of fee to be hoisted la annk 
into a square poeafag ent la the s tati on e ry platform, 
the block of MTfe pwhsd on to it, the horse starts, 
and the 'foam* riaia with, the fee* until It rearhet the 
opening in th* rid* of the itorwhooee ready for ita 
reception, when, by an ingenious pieoe of mechanism, 
it dltcbargea itself into the budding, and the bona ia 
led back to repeat the prooaea. Forty men nod 
twelve home will eat and atow away 400 tons a day. 
In fhvmrftble weather 100 men an a ometinee em¬ 
ployed at onae. When utlmw<wofo8of r*faoe*ur*, 
it entirely unfits the ice hr market, by nddamag<ii' 
i end porous, and occasionally enow U tome- 
followed by ram, and that again bV froat, 
forming enew-fre. which ia valueless, and moat be re¬ 
moved by the " plane.*' The operation of planing la 
eomewhat similar to. that of entting. A plane, fig. 7, 
ganged to ran in the grooves made by the marker, 
and which shaves the ioe to the depth of three lathes, 
ia drawn by a bone until the whoU sorfroe of the ioe 


ganged to ran in the grooves made by the marker, 
and which shaves the ioe to the depth of three iafchee, 
ia drawn by a bone until the whoU sorfroe of the ioe 
is planed. The chips that produced arftbeh sqfsped 
off, and if the dear ioe it not reached, the {mmasefe 
repeated.. If thia. racket the fee too Oun for outtfog, 
it w left in state fftio, and a few nights of hard froat 


packing salmon, or for confectionery purposes. In 
warm climates, ft ia prised as a luxury; and m Be 
and other hot ooutitriea, artifiotel means are regUlerij 
used for fte manufacture. Throughout the states of 
North America, the lea-trade gives employment to a 
largo number of the working claw* during a period 
or the year when all ordinary avoeationa arc suspended. 
The ice-forma of New Torfc and Massachusetts, in 
the working of wUoh a large number of bands are 
employed, are considered equal in value to the rice- 
crop of Georgia; and the whole capital invested In 
tho trade ia shoot 4)1,000,000. 

low da*w (Ger., I serve), the motto of the 

prince of WaSem Besides the coronet, thia prince haa 
a distinguishing merit of honour, called the prince 
of Wales 1 ! feathers; This consists of a plume of three 
ostrich.featbera,With mi ancient coronet; under which 
iu a scroll is the motto ** Ion Draw." This device was 
first assumed 1 by Edward the Black Trines, after the 
famous battle of Creasy, In which ha alsw with his own 
hand John,.king of Bohemia^ the stipendiary of the 
king of Brunei* in whose wars he was then serving. 
It was from the baud of thia Bohemian potentate that 
Edward, than prince of Wales, took such a plume 
and motto, whfovhave ever since been borne by every 
succeeding Trinoe of Wales in remembrance of the 
•rant. 


Ichthyology 

all appear to be {bunded upon ita industrious search* 
i*g for the eggs of that reptile, which tend# ma¬ 
terially to oheck ita reproduction. The ichneumon, 
however, preys upon the eggs of other animals besides 
those of crocodiles. InTupper and lower Egypt, 
daring the inundation* ofNttio Nile, it it frequently 
frond In gardens and near the ▼zUagat; bat in the dry 
season It reaorta to the open field* and to the banks of 
the riser. It feeds on plants, egra and fowls, killing 
the latter in the villages at night. In Upper Egypt, it 
searches for ilia eggi of the crocodile, which he hid in 
the sand on the afiere, and eats fbam. The ichneumon 
can ha easily tamed, and taught to go about a house 
like a cat. It snaksa a growhngnuise, and barks when 
angry. A grey ichneumon (HerMsfe* griaaua) haa 
been known to mu twelve full-grown rate, which were 
let loose in a room sixteen feet square, in less than a 
minute and a halt It also destroys small reptiles. 

Icawwmo* Fit.'—T he genus of inaeots called ioh- 
nuuuiDiia belong to the 'oraar Hvmanopiero, section 
Tatv&ntntia, and fottfly npfvore, in the arrangement 
of Imtrafife. They art remarksme for the habits of 
their larvw, which are parasitic in the bodice of other 
insects. The perfect ichneumons perforate I hose bodies 
by means of their oripositors, and there deposit their 
eggs. They have dOfved tb«or name from this destruc¬ 
tive habit, a comparison having been drawn between 
them and the Herpeataa I&ntumon, the quadruped 
above described. The development, of these parasitic 
insects within the body of other Insects afforded much 
speculation among ewly phfiosephera, who fanned that 
occasion ally one animal mutthe power of being trans¬ 
formed into another. The eggs of the gemu Opkxon 
aTe of a singular form, being bean-shaped, and attached 
near on* etjd fry a-kmf slender padtrad* to the body 
of the victim. When hatched, the larva retains tins 
position, and fhua U*ca'upon* tits, juioes of the insect it 
attanks 

Icxvnss. iV-nStu (Or. Msw, a footprint), in Geol„> 
• term applied to all fooaU footprints.. 

Imziroutarar, ikubtf-iW-t (Or. iehnoa, and pra- 
pMn, to wnte or draw), a tana need to express the 
ground-plan of any building, and.also applied to the 
delineation of the tame. It Is not need in the present 
day, but it will be found in old works on architecture 
and county histories, ia wbiah views and gronnd-plana 
of ohnrchea and buildings of interest are often given. 

Ioson, iT-or (Gr.), a term used in Med. to denote 
a thin, acrid, mid aazdons discharge from wounds, 
ulcers, Ao. By the anotent Mw the term signified 
the divine liquor which flowed from tho wounds of the 
gods. 

Icum*,4b'-rife,in Chain., the asotiaed albuminoid 
principle obtained from the yolk of the eggs of fishes. 
It oorraaponda to the vitewn found in the yolk of 
the eggs of fowls. 

IonnnroDOnoun, fedfta-o-dar'-a-Kfe (Gr. ichthna, 
flab; doru, spear; Uthoa, atone), in Geol., a fossil fin- 
spina. . The spines of oertain shark-like fishes of the 
lower ooal-meaanrea are often mors than a foot long, 
and exaeedinelT atranff. 

* T StM&+4U* (Gr. ichihua, fish; Whoa, 
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i the other, but also rot hub within 

sr.' ‘ 


The M&lacopterygioas include the abdominal fishes, 
which have the ventral fin* *1 touted behind the pec. 
torn], Theae are mostly fresh-water fishes, such a* 
the carp, pike, and salmon: the herrings are also 
of the same net are. The sub-brachial and apodal 
fishes have cartilaginous fins* One of the beat 
modem daiaiflealioiis Of fishes is thsfe of Profes¬ 
sor Muller, who finds characters which he considers 
to be of the highest importance in t^a vascular system. 
There is in most fishes, dose to the ventnde, a thick 
muscular swelling of the coannedcement of the al¬ 
tered system, which might almost be called a third 
chamber of theJmart. The blood ie prevented from re* 
corgitating into the ventricle, on the eon traction of this 
bulb, by valves. The number of these openings, and 
the presenoe or absence of the think muscular coating 
of the bulb, fornish distinct characters for the differ- 
ent groups. MtlUer-eays that these characters are so 
constant that he is. A*aoquainted with any others, 
eithe^anatomioal or Bookweal, equal to them in ear- 
tainty. The Ptegfortom^ or eartUagiaous fishes, 
have three or more row* of valves within the muscular 
valve. In the Ganoids* a still greater number is pre- 
sent; but tq the lagge group formed by the osseous 
fiahp, aftes the -gaaema have been removed from 


lEcheneiv and 


sixth order is com posed of Plectognsthons fishes (Gr. 
Ukto*, interlaced; gno rtce, jaw). The bones of the 
ieotognaths differ in some degree from those of the 
great mass of osseous fishes, taa there ere fewer'piece* 


order, Lophobranchs (Gr. lophot, a tuft; fotocMe, afils), 
possess an osseous skeleton sod complete and free 
jaws: Info the ultimate division of tbetrbrasMhhp, in¬ 
stead of being pectinated* i" divided into email tuft*, 
which are ranged by pairs along the branchial arohes. 
They are thus, as it were, enoased in mall armour; and 
this, together with their angular torn, gives them a 
singular aspect. The order contains three families, 
among the most interesting members of which are the 
sea-horse fish and the pipe-fish.—The sighth cider is 
that of the Ganoids. The scales of the Ganoids are 
generally of a rhombic or quadrangular form, seldom 
rounded in outline, end always coated on the surface 
with a layer of eaml The living ganoids have all 
bony skeletons, but hi atony uf toe fossa ones the 
skeletons have been esrtilartnous, like that of the 
sturgeon. There ate three families belonging to the 
order.—The Slreuoids form foe ninth order, of which 
two distinct %pedes ate known.—ope found in the 
river Amaeou, and another, owed the Ltpidortrt* 
emeeetone. which inhabits the river Gambia. Very 



tom, Maitoiohumhii or Oyctostomj, and 

itenght to bed 




emeetone. which inhabits the river Gambia. Very 
little is known about the former, but the latter 
has been frequently examined, end has given rise 
much disouaslcc among naturalists as to whether 
o be classed with 
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Iohtbyosaorua Ideal, Beau 

eleventh order, and ate divided into two sub-order*,— bavehid a mystical meaning. It would appear ai if 
the Hquali and the Raw. The SqualL or shark*, ere this interpretation were correct, when the reverence 
of seirr.il vanetios: the Seyllidm, or <Jog-fl»hes; the with which the fish was symbolically regarded by the 
Caroharidw, which are armed, with teeth amufeed in a ancients is considered. Many signs and ceremonies 
linear iu ues, so as to form a sharp sew, each tooth in were adopted by the Christians, with some change of 
tho majority of species being 41so serrated on ths edge, meaning, from the religious rites of the nations amongst 
They have been known to divide the body of a man whom they dwelt. 

in tw<» at one bite. Of the Oaleiitt, or Topti and Ioxou, i'-tilc-kl (Bar. fat-pal), a pendent conical 
Jfnunrfi, there are two British example*, called hy the mass of ice, formed by the freezing oi water or other 
fishermen of different localities “peony-dog" and fluid as it flows down an inclined plane, or collects in 
“ millor's dog.” The XamnidaB fornish the Lamna drops and is suspended. In the north of England it is 
cornubiea, the molt formidable of the sharks met witk oaUed veld*. 

in the English Channel, The Alopecia* vulpn is die- JCcoarocusts, Moir-e-MJvfo, Or. eilcon, an image, 
tmgnished from tbs rest of this tun-order by the great and hla* t I break), literally, breakers of images, 
length of th# upper lobe of its tail exceeding that of it* In Ecclesiastical History, the violent opponents of the 
body. It Is often called the “thrasher” oy seamen, veneration of images in the 8th and Oth centimes, 
on account of Its aUeoktag the whale and striking it In the Greek church no oarved, sculptured, or molten 
violent blows with its tail Another family of sharks images of holy persons and things are allowable; but 
is the Oestraolons, of whioh two species have been piotnres are employed. In the Homan Catholic church 
observed \ one near Japan, and the other in the both piotnres and images are allowed. 

Australian seas. The Balm, or sob-order of Bays, is IooFOOBarsr, I -ko-nof+bfe (Or. eitvu, an image 
familiarly known by the name of skates. The general or representation, and grapknn, to write).—In an ex- 
oharaeter of its form la the extreme depression of its tended sense, the word iconography is applied to the 
body and the lateral expansion of the dorsal flns: the description of any figures found In paintings and scalp* 
torpedo belongs to this sub-order. The study of the ture, as well aa monumental records of ancient date; 
geographical distribution of species is very important but in its restriotea signification it is confined to de¬ 
in its connection with ichthyology. It is espeoially of, aoriptlons and drawings of any soulptured images or 
importance to a maritime nation like onr own, anxious: paintings of the human form, animals, and inanimate 
to extend her fisheries, thereby not only iucrei sing objects, that are found in buildings end their appurte- 
the supply of a nourishing food, bat also fostering nances, and furniture, that sre devoted to ecclesiastical 
and enoouTMlng her school for seamon.—Ref. Bio- purpose*. This is more properly termed Christian 
graphic Zoohgiea, published by the Bay Society j and iconography, and embraces all objects connected with 
tho article on Iohtnyology, by the late James Wilson Christian art flrom the earliest tunes, as far as the 
and Air John Biohardson, in the Enej/elopadia Bri - close of the 15th century. When the word is under- 
(annica. {Bee Mate ItXXl.) stood in this sense, it to a branoh of ecdesiologr.— 

JoHTHTOSAUXtrs (Or. iektkw r, fish) eauroe, lissrd), Kef. Didron’s Ckrutian Iconography (Bohn); Jame- 
ia Uool., a well-known genus of extinot marine saurian*# son's Legendary and Sacred Art. 
so called from ths combination of fish and lizard Iconoloot, idee «-o/ # .o-;s (Or. rifcos, an image, and 
characters. The great era of ichthyosaur development 'ogot, word, or dlsooorse), a description and explana- 
was from tho middle Tries to the Chalk inclusive, the tion of allegorioal figures, symbols, emblems, and 
Idas formation being the chief repository of their visible representations, or embodiments of abstract 
remains in England. In this deposit specimens of all qualities.—Be/. Pistraooi's Tautology. 
ages and of all sisea have been found.—from the flatus Icosabxdxov, l-ko-ta-ko’-draH (from Or. nkoti, 
of a few inches to the adult more than thirty feet in twenty, and hedrtt, base), one or the five regular 
length. The following are the most striking pacu- solids, seoordiog to the Pletonio theory, and composed 
liuntios in tho structure of the fish-lizardThe rer- of equilateral and equal triangles. As it u composed, 
tebrio resemble those of fishes in being concave at therefore, of twenty equal and similar pyramids, 
each end. The uranium resembles that of the crocodile, whose vertices all meet iu the same point, the content 
but is characterised by a remarkably large eye-orbit, of one of these multiplied by twenty will gue the 
furnished with a circular series of bony sclerotio whole content of the icosahedron. (8ee Oeomituy ) 

B latoR ,—i structure observable in the eye* of turtles, Inna, i-de -i (Or. idea and eidos ; Let. forma, tpe- 
lards, and many birds. The teeth, which are ex- out), in Phil., denotes in general whatever is the 
tromely numerous, resemble in structure those of the immediate object of thought. In the Fiatonio philo- 
crocodilos, bat are implanted in a deep Ubntinuous sophy, however, the word possesses a different and a 
groove, and not in distinct sockets. The locomotive higher signification. According to him, ideas were the 
extremities are similar to the paddles of tho whale; patterns after which the Deity made or fashioned tho 
bat they are four, instead of two, in number. Prom phenomenal or material world. He held that all 
the form and position of masses of oruahed and appo- things consisted of matter and form, and that the mat- 
rontly half-digested fish-bones and scales in the ab- ter of which all things were mads existed from all 
dominal cavity, it ia conolnded that the ichthyosaurs eternity, without form; but he believed that there 
preyed upon fish; and from the shape of their copro • also existed eternal forms of all possible things which 
hfwt, or louil excrements, it is obvious that t neir exist without matter, and to these eternal and itnma- 
intostinal canals were fornished with spiral valves, as terial forms he gave the nemo of ideas. By Descartes 
in the sharks. Ia one or two instances, very small, and subsequent philosophers, ths term idea has been 
and to sll appoarancs foetal specimens, have been found employed to lijpiifir all onr mental representations, 
within the pelrio cavities or large iohthyosaurs; and all the notions wnion the mind frames of thing*; and 
from this circumstanoe it baa been inferred that these when, in common language, ws speak of having an 
extraordinai7 creatures, like the wholes, were Tin- idea of anything, we mean no more by that expression 
parous. than that we are thinking about it. By idea, Kant 

Ichthyosis, ttvOe-o'-rii (Or. ichfhvtifn fish), a die- designate* every oonoeption formed by the reason and 
case of tho skin, which takes its name from the surface raised above all sensuous perception. These he gub- 
of the outiole suggesting the idea of the scaly akin of divides into empirical, or such as are partly drawn 
a serpent or fish. It is distinguished from lepra and from experience, and purs, such as are totally free 

S iorlasia by the ebsenoe of deciduous exfoliations, from any empirical element. Another division of 
istmct or partial patches, and the constitutional dis- Ideas ia into theoretical and practical. As to the 
orders which more or leu accompany those disease*, origin of onr Ideas, sou* attribute aU our ideas to 
It is generally confined to patches in the afmpita and sense; others admit that the earliest notions proceed 
on tho breast or chut; but sometimes it attic xs the from the aonses, yet maintain that they do not pro- 
Ace. dace the whole knowledge possessed by tbe under- 

Icuthts, iV-tkie (Or. idUhut, a fish), a word found standing; while others deny the senses to be any- 
on many ancient tombstones, urns, seels, rings, Ac., thing more than instruments conveying objects to the 
belonging to the early ages of Christianity. As eaeh mind. 

character forma an initial letter in the Greek words Idiai*. BxiV, 5e i-ds'-tf, an expression applied 
Tftout Ckrtdot, Theon Viet Baler (Jesus Cbust, t k e in the line Arts to denote a selection of the finest 
Bon of God, the Saviour), ths word is supposed to parts of different subjects united, so as to form one 
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Idealism 


Idol 


harmonious whole, of a more complete character than an English or Franoh idiom; and ao on. The senna 
ia usually found in nature. In other words, it is 'the of the word itself ia by no means restricted, m the 
divesting nature of accident, in the xepreeeHtatioti of French wosd tdiome expresses any peculiar dialect or 
«n individual. From the nature of the expression, and language, although ukotime may be deemed a more 
Ha definition, it ia dear that It more immediately correct equivalent for our own word idiom. There are 
attaches to the arts of painting and sculpture; march*- several subordinate words to express the idioms of 
tecture, it is susceptible of refinements, dependent diflerentnationa; as Latiniam for aLatin one, OaUieiam 
on the selection of examples, upon which, however, a for n French idiom, Hiberwoism for au Irish one. The 
less unversal agreement exists. —Brands a Dic^onary. French idiom Jleoenens d nos mon/ons may eerve as an 
Isxam&u, i-dS-Al-iem, m Phil., is the dootnna illustration ofthe peculiar meaning of the word, aa the 
that m external perceptions the objects immediately literal translation of the phrase is, “ Let us return to 
known arc ideas. Of tins doctrine there are several our aheap, whereas it is understood, in an idiomatio 
varieties. Some absolutely deny the existence of all sense, to express, “Lotus go back to our subject.* 
material substances; others regard the real simply as Idiopathic, id-e-o-plUh’-ik (Gr. idiot, one's own; 
ideal, and judge the material world to be merely pottos, an affection), a term applied to a disease which 
assumed from the ideal; while a third class, without is not dependent on any other complaint, aud there* 
deoving or asserting the existence of a material world, fore opposed to those diseases called symptomatic, 
are content with confessing an ignorance of ita nature. Idxobtvoiabt, fcf-e-e-sfe'-kr&'-so (Gr. Idiot, proper; 

“I see a tree. The common psychologists tell me sun, with; krasis, temperament), means a peculiar 
that there are three things implied in this one faot of temperament of mind, or of body; a state of con«ti. 


temperament or mina, or or body; 
tntion peculiarly susceptible to be affeoted by certain 
agents, which m general produce no effect upmi 
others. In this way, some persona are violently 

What are com* 
(See 


vision; viz, a tree, an image of that tree, and a 
mind which apprehends that image. Fichte tells me 
that it is 1 alone who exist. The tree and the image 

oi it are one thing, end that it ia a modification of my affected by honey, ooffee, batter, do. Wl 
mind. This is subjcetice idealism. Bchelling tells mo roonly csfiod antipathies belong to tbis class, 
that both the tree and my eyo (Sr self) are existences Ahtifathy.) 
equally real or ideal; but that' they are nothing less Idiot. (See iHSAWirr.) 

tbau manifestations of the absolute, the infinite, or Inujvsss, V-dl-nets (Ang.-SaX.), a word oapable of 
unconditioned. Thu is objrcttvs idealism. But Hegel many acceptations, but the general meaning of which 
tells mo that all these explanations are false. The exprrtses abstinence from labour or employment • 
only thing really existing (ui this one fact of vision) is or, in other words, the state of a person who is 
the idea, the relation. The eyo and thq tree arc bnt unemployed in labour or unoocupiea with buqncsa. 
two terms of the relation, and owe their reality to it. Shakapere has idleness to express unimportance and 
This is absolute idealism. According to this, th**re is tnvialness, while Bacon deems it identical withfoolish- 
neither roiud nor matter, heaven nqf earth, God nor ness and infatuation; at in idleness- of brain. In tho 
man. The only real existences are certain Ideas or sense of laziness, in which the word la sometimes, m 
relations. Everything else that has name or being tact often, understood, idleness ia but a form of moral 
derives its narao and being from its constituting one or degradation, one that debilitates the body in ea great 
other of the two related terms, subject urnl object; a proportion as it incapacitates the mind for healthy 
but tho only thing that ia true or real is the identity ’abour. 

if their contradiction, that is, the relation itself.”— Rif . Idocrub, id'-o-lcrats (Gr. idea, form: trails, mix* 

Lewes’s Jhofjraphical History tf Philosophy. lire), m Mm., a variety of tile garnet, known also as 

Idvxtitx, i-den'-tlte (Lat. ulrm , the same), de-; the Vesnvian or pyramidal garnet. It was originally 
notes the sameness of one thing with tli , round in the ejected calcareous matter on Vesuvius, 

thiug under different circumstances. Thus, j nal I but it also occurs in the primitive rocks. There ure 
identity is the consciousness that one has that be is two principal varieties,—tlie purple or violet, known 
identically the same person that he was month* >r ha hyacinth, and tho green, chryiaUtc. 
years ago. lly absolute identity is meant that the two Idol, Idolatry, t’-dof, i-dol'ii-tre (Or. eidolon, an 
elements of thought, objects 0 and subjoin c, are imuco; lit rent, worship).—The term idol is generally 
absolutely one, merely different aspects of one sub- applied to those flgnree of metel, stone, or wood, used 
This is maiutained by SciicUmg and Hegel, by the pagans to represent their deities: and tho 
and is a aperies ot pantheism. term idolatry, to the worship of them. In the Peota- 

I uxouba rns, or Ioxogbavuig Cjiakactbrs. (See touch and the book of Job,—two of the oldest books 
Hikxoolvpuics.) we posscM, idolatry is spoken of; and it ia supposed 

Ideology, i-de-nl'-n-js (Gr. idea, idea, and loqns, di«- that the practice was conveyed from Egypt to India m 
comae), is laterally tho science of idea . imt is the the 17th century before the birth of Christ; and from 
term employed by the later disciples of Cord iliac to India, in a modified form, to Northern Europe, about 
designate their system of philosophy. The name was nmo centuries later. Idolatry ineluded the worship of 
fli st employed by Destutt de Tracy in his work en- all beings m heaven and on earth, visible or invisible, 
tu fed Hitmens tTIdioloaie. living or dead, and also the images or symbols of these. 

luxe, idrz (supposed to be derived from the obsolete The worship of the sun, moon, and stare, was probably 
Latin verb tduare, to divide), the seoond of tho three one of the first forms of idolatrous worship, Rapidly, 
great dilutions of tho month in the ancient Roman however, it bogan to embrace other objects, and nveu 
kalendar. The ealsnds were the first days of the assumed a degrading and repulsive aspect. In Egypt, 
mouth; th e«/r«, days near the middle of the month; beetles, bulls, and many other animals, were worshipped, 
and the nones, the ninth day before the idea commenced, and the idolatry of chat time closely resembled tho 
In March, May, July, and Ootober, the idea fell on the modern form called Fetishism. The Ancient Oreek aud 
15th of the month, but, during the remaining months Boman idolatry was dignified by all the charms that art 
of the year, they fell on the 13th. The plan w hick the and poetry could throw around it; bnt the most popular 
Romans pursued was very peculiar. Instead of am* Grecian idols were rude, and almost formless images, 
ploying the ordinal numbers first, second, third, and so It is genersly considered that the origin of idolatry was 
oft, they distinguished tho venous days of the month a deification of tho unseen, incomprehensible powers 
l»v the number which intervened betwoen any given of nature. The Roman idolatry was not abolished m 
dav aiul the division which next followed the one which 104 a.d., by Honorins, although Constantine had 
was current. For example, as there were always eight ordered the destruction of all idolatrous temples nearly 
days between the nonet end the idea, the day after the a hundred yean before. Images were neither wor- 
uones was termed the eighth before the idest the next shipped nor used in the early Christian churches. The 
the serenth before ike ides; and ao on. Arab actual notice of a decree to make an imago of 

Idiov, id'-e~om (from Gr. idios, peculiar), a word Christ ia not to be found till the 7th century. Ter- 
made use of to express a mode of speaking or tullian, and others of the fathers, held that painting 
writing which is foreign to the usages of grammar or and engraving were forbidden by the second command* 
the general Is w of language, and winch is restricted ta meat“ Thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven 
some individual dialect. For example, a number of image; thou shaft not bow down to them, nor worship 
words arranged iff any peculiar manner may be a them.” Towards the dose of the 4th century, pictures 
Latin idiom; the same transposed and translated, of saints and martyrs were admitted into churches, in 
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Idyll Ileum 

tho next century, images followed, end e specie* of very nimble reptile generally, end liyoe in werm cli- 
Cbrislian symbolism was bnilt up out of pietures end metes. Some of the species lire upon vegetables, end 
images, which represented the leading points of Chris* others upon animal rood. It particularly inhabits 
tiamfy visibly. For several centuries afterwards, images South America and the West Indies, where it is very 
of the Virgin, saints, martyrs, Ac., were honoured with numerous. From its cleanly habits and delicate flesh, 
the some observances as the pagans paid to their idols, it is esteemed a great dainty, and taatca very like 
Lights were burned before them, incense waa burnt, chicken. It lives for the most part on trees; but when 
and prayers were offered up to them, hymns were sung forced to take the water, it can swim very readily, 
to them, and miracles ascribed to them. At the period This variety of the lguanul<c—i. e. the common iguana, 
of the Reformation, however, the Protestant church or Iguana tuberculata —is about five feet in length, 
abolished the worship of images. although many exceed that. It is of a more nr less 

Idyll, or Idyl, i'-dU (Or. eiduUion , the diminu- green Oolour throughout, and its dewlap ts of a bright 
five of sides, form), a short pastoral poem,-or an yellow colour, as is also the crest which runs along the 
animated description and representation of ordinary back. They are thought to be best ilt for eating in 
objects of nature in harmonious verse. The bucolic the spring, when they are sought and hunted with 
poems of Theocritus are called idyls, while those of giest avidity. Although in reality very timid animals, 
Virgil ars distinguished by the name of Eclogues, which they have a very formidable appearance, which is 
renders it a difficult matter to decide why there should utterly denied by their harmless habits ami endeavours 
be any difTorenoe in name, os both composition* aie of always to escape when pursued. The female deposits 
a similar nature throughout. That the ancients did her eggs in the Band, where they are hatched by the 
not restrict the use of tho word, may be seen by the warmth of the sun. 

• works of Ansonfus, wlnnl* are ca'IM i.lv'Is. In English Iovaxodow, ifj-u-Hn'-o-don (iguana, and Or . odout, 
literature, Thomson’s “sw lfi.ri “rotters’ n tooth), an extinct gen. of gignntio reptiles, discovered 
Saturday Night,” and Goldsmith's “Deserted Village," by l)r. Mantel I, ami named by him on account ol tho 
are examples of idylls; while Tennyson, in his “ Idylls resemblance of their teeth to thoso of the iguana, 
of the King,” lias oun extended too interpretation of Soon after the dtaciwerv by Dr. Mantell of the bones 
the word to a farther degree than was dune by the of colossal reptiles m Trigate Forest, his curiosity was 
ancients. excited liy some teeth of a very peculiar character, 

Jgnatia, ig-nm'-the-ii, in Dot., a gen. of tho nat. fi>rd. since they were totally unlike any that had previously 
Logout me a. The species I. a mar a has been ui posed cwtu» under his observation. Tho first specimen that 
to yield the seeds known as 8t. Ignatius's beans, bnt attracted his attention was a large tooth, which, from 
Dentham believes that these seeds are tho produce of a tho worn, smooth, and oblique surface of the crown, 
species of Sfrgchnos (which see). They come to us had evidently belonged to an herbivorous animal, aud 
from the Philippine islands. They are intensch bitter, so entirely resembled the corresponding part of an 
and contain the alkaloid strychnia in 01 qu larger piu- incisor oi a large pachyderm ground down by use, 
portions than the nux vomica seeds. that he was much embarrassed at finding it 111 such 

Igmtous Rocks, itZ-ne-out (bat. ignis, Are) —The am lent strata. As no existing reptiles are capable of 
term igneous is applied in Geology to all agencies, * musticafing their food, ho could not venture to assign 
operations, and results, which seem connected with, tho tooth to a saurian. For some time the nature of 
or to have arisen from, ftubtorroucan beat; and igneous the annual to which the tooth hud belonged remained • 
rooks include tho Volcanic, Trapp eon, and Granitic in douht. llaron Cuvier, to whom the tooth was 
senes, all of which are evidently the prodnets of fusion, shown, pronounced it to be an upper incisor of a rhi- 
either in the intenor or at the aurfaco of the crust; noceros; while, in the Geological Society of London 
geologists, consequently, use tho term igneous as it was said that the teeth were ol no particular interest, 
synonymous with Plutonic, pyrogenons, uu&trat tiled, and either belonged to some largo fish allied to tho 
and Other similar terms. A nan /nran Input, or wolf-fish, or were mammalian 

Toms Fa tuds, ig'-ms Jnt’-H-us (Lat., literally 'the teeth from sumo diluvial deposit. Dr. Mantell aud 
foolish flro*), a term applied in Nat. Phil, to a Dr Wollaston alone contended that they were tho 
-orfc of luminous meteor which flits about m the afr a froth of some unknown herbivorous reptile. It was 
little ubnvo the level of the ground, and which appears not, however, till afterwards, when other hone* had 
generally m marshy places, in churchyards, and near been discovered, and these compared with the skeleton 
stagnant waters, during the nights in summer It is of an iguana, that tho correctness of their opinions 
called in different country places in England, by the was admitted. Thesir.c to which these reptiles attained 
names of* Jack o* Lantern, or “Will o* thuAVisp;" the in former ages must have been enormous. There is a 
people ascribing its Hppearauee to tho agency of evil portion of a femur m Dr. Mantcll’s collection twenty- 
spir.ts. It in, now ever, produced by the phosphorus two inches in girth at the smallest part. It is there- 
evolved from decayed leaves, and other vegetable anil lore calculated that the thigh-hone of the ignanodon 
animal matter in a state of deoomposinon. exceeded m bulk that of the largest elephant, and its 

Jawinoir. (See Inc*ndxsckncr.) length is estimated to have been from four to flve feet. 

Iovokakub, ty-nn-rui'-fUM*, in Law, the term nsed At ter comparing the hones of the ignanodon with those 
by the grand jury when they throw out or ignore a bill ol the iguana, and taking an average liom eight xepa- 
of indictment. It is a Latin word, signifying * we are rate parts of the respecttvo skeletons. Dr. Mantell 
ignorant of tho matter,* or * we have not sufficient evi- gives f he following os the dimensions of this giant of 
dence on the subject.’ the Weald .—Length from snont to extremity ot tail, 

Tguana, ig-n-Anf-nli, tho type of the Iguanidtr, a fern. 70 feet; length of tail, 02} feet; ciroumfercnee of body, 
of Saurian reptiles, forming, along with the Aguimdte, 144 feet. On the snont of the ignanodon was a horn; 
tho tribe Strofnlosaura. With regard to the name oi and the general appearance of the reptile must have 
this family. Ouvier states, on the authority of Her- fully realized the wildest ideas of the dragons.of poetio 
nandes aud Scgligor, that it was originally a St. Do- lore. Professor Owen docs not think that the iguanodon 
mingo word, where it was pronounced by the natives was so large an animal aa Dr. Mantell uifers, but 
hlwna, or iooana . Ho next affirms that it waa de- believes that it waa about thirty feet m length. It 
nved, according toBontius, from the Javanese Isguan . appears probable that the most formidable instrument 
<f so, the word must have been transported to America of attack and defence possessed by this reptile was ita 
by the Portuguese or Spaniards, ana thero applied to long and powerful tail. Dunng the age of Reptiles, 
the reptile. However, whatever the definition, the the iguanodon seems to have oocupiod the same rclativo 
word itself has been Latinized, and is used to distin- station in the scale of being, aud fulfilled the same 
guiah the olasa to whioh it ia applied. Tho principal general purposes in nature's economy, as the mas- 
ebaraotenstioa of the iguana are aa followsA large todona, mylodons, aud mammoths of the tertiary era, 
thin fold of skm, or dewlap, under the chin; cephalic and the pacbydeimous animals of the present time.-* 
outioular plates, polygonal, unequal m diameter, flat, Ref. MantefTa Petrifactions and their Teachingeg 
or carinated; a double row of small palatal teeth ; Owen’s Report on British Fossil Reptiles. 
maxillary teeth with their edges finely dradieted; a4 I.H.S., an abbreviation of the Latin phrase Jeeue 
crest on tho baric and tail 1 toes long and unequal j hamtnnm ealvator (Jesus the Saviour of mankind), 
tail rery long, slender, and compressed, and covered Ileum, • V-s-hm (Gr. etleo, I turn about, from its 
With small, equal, imbricated, canoatod scales. It *1 a numerous convolutions), in Anar., ia the name given 
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Heat Died 

to the lut portion of the small intestines, which t» Odyasey, on the other head, merely contains the wm* 
minetei et the valve of the cecum. denngs of UlfMM, end his return to hie native 

Ititfl, or luao Passion ,il -e-me,iV-e-ik (Let .ileaea Ithaca. There have been many arguments within the 
panto), in filed., is a severe intestinal disease, ebarao- present century, on Hosaer and his works, and many 
terised by violent griping pern, eocorapaaied with re- doubts base been disseminated as to whether Homer 
traction and spasms of the abdominal muscles, oostive- really did write the Iliad and Odysaay t these doubts 
ness, and vomiting of fared matter. It arises from having been founded on the fact that the art of 
many causes, and is generally symptomatic of some writing was unknown to the Greeks in the tune of 
other disease. Among the most frequent causes of Homer. The “Wolfian theory,** as it is termed, de- 
this disease, are strangulated hernia, intua-auaception, dares that the Iliad and Odyssey are but fragments of 
or the retention of one part of the bowel within an- ballads, collected from different sources, and afterwards 
other, unnatural adhesions between adjacent folds of strung together, and handed down to us in a complete 
the intestines, inflammation, &c. The mrdical treat-1 form by Pins trains. A writer in the “ Encyclopedia 
meut consists m removing the exciting cause. If there i Britannic*’* thus observes on the subject“In an 
is evidence of an inflammatory state, blood should be! investigation of this kind, the presumptions with which 
fredv abstracted from the arm, and leeches applie | a man starts, though cot always diatiocUy set forth, 
to the abdomen. For the rest, carminative aperients, are ot the utmost consequence in determining his pro- 
fomentations, and glysters aro to be used. JDry and cedure. The false historical presumptions from wtuch 
humid fomentations, warm baths, and warm and oo- Wolf proceeded naturally lea him to seek for flows in 
pious platers, afford the most reasonable chance of the texture of the Homeric poems; and it is manifest 
success. that oven Mr. Grote, who justly considers the extreme 

Ilxx, i'-lekt, in Bot., tho llollr, a gen. of tho nat. Wolfian theory as quite untenable, in propounding hie 
ord. A<jHt/nh(tcetr. The species ). Agu\fulium is one wild scheme of resolving the Iliad into two distinct 
of t beautiful shrubs or low trees, displaying parts, hss basn influenced, partly by his desire to miti- 

either character, according to situation, age, and ap- gate what he calls ‘the wonder r or the creation, and 
plicate m of art. It is found in most parts of Europe, tho preservation of two such long continuous poems, 
and in North America, Japan, and Cochin-China. In bearing the stamp of one mind, in an age when wntu 
Bntuiu it is found in uatural woods aud forests, some- was altogether unknown. That there are no external 
limes forming extensive assemblages of line trees, historical presumptions of this kind, there is every 
S*ime of the noblest specimens are m Medw nod Forest, c\ idenoe to prove; but a presumption of another kind 
H'liffordshire, and m the woods of Dumbartonshire, must now be stated. It is not to be surmised that 
By niltun*, more than a hundred varieties and sub- Homer would be anxiously accurate about the mere 
varieties have been developed, differing m the vane- articulation, or joint-work of his epic poems, for many 
gation, margin, and size of the leaves, and m the colour reasons. In tho first plaoe, because he was a poet, aud 
of the fruit. The common green prickly-leaved holly aimed, as all true poets do, mainly at producing an 
makes the be-t of all hedges, whether wo regard its effect ou the feelings and imaginations or his bearers, 
qualities for defence, shelter, duration, or beauty. It not on the mere cognitive eapacity. Bmall mistakes 
is, however, verv slow of growth, unless most carefully in incidental matters, taken cognizance of b/thoeunoua 
cultivated; aud, for this>easou, hawthorn is generally understanding only, might, without offence, be com- 
preferred as a liedge-plant. The custom or dividing nutted by a great singer of poetry, os they would 
g miens hy trimly-shorn bodges of holly was very certainly not be observed by a healthy-minded 
general ah >ut the end of the 17th century. Kvelyu’a hearer; and that mistakes of this kind actually have 
nup« netrahlo holly hedge at Deptford has been much been made, and are made even daily at the present 
celebrated: it wa* too feet long, 0 feet high, nd 5 feet time, the literature of the day bean ample testimony, 
biond Ibc deep shining green leaves and beautiful In the second place, Homer was a popular poet, or, to 
corul homes of the holly are essential elements in tho use poetical language, *a wandering minstrel, with a 
domestic decorations with which Father Christ mas lyre in his hand, as ho is truly represented m aneirut 
honoured Not merely as an ornamental evergreen is biographies,* and 'not a learned Bouthey, sitting m a 
the holly noticeable. Its white wood is extremely,] library, with books, and desk, and pen and ink, printers* 
bard, and is used by cabinet-makers for inlaying, and | iroof-sheetg, publishers’ quarterly reviews, and every 
to some extent by engravers. From its inner bark *ort of literary apparatus of the newest and most 
birdlime in prepared. The leaven have been employed approved description.* Therefore, in judging the 
in intermittent fevers The bernes arc purgative and Iliad as a whole, it must never be forgotten, although 
emetic. The Nortb-Amencan species, /. vomttana, such seems generally to be the case, that it was not 
has bitter leaves, ot which the Creek Indiana make a "Lomer’s immediate object to compose a great whole, 
decoction which they use as an emetic, undo the name is he had neither reason nor opportnnityior doing to. 
of Hack drink. The leaves and v .mg twigs of /. para- Ilia art, therefore, was to concatenate a senes of parts, 
gnfu/cnv*, the Brazilian or F.ira.^iay li >'.lv, ar * exton- which, while they might be used with effect on a few 
eivcly employed in Houtli America as tea, under the great festive occasions as a whole, wero meant to pro- 
name ot mate or Paraguay tea. It is remarkable that (luce their general and most appreciable effect m the 
m oif contains caffeine , the piiaciplo existing in coffee ihape of parts, either absolutely complete in themselves, 
•nd Chinese tea It has somewhat similar properties >r admitting of being easily supplemented by tho in¬ 
to tfciwe of Chinese ten) but it is mage exciting, and, dwelling traditional lore which tne poet cotud legiti- 
when taken to excess, produces a kina of intoxication. mately presuppose in the minds of his hearers. Some- 
Another matt, called gongonha , is prepared in Brasil thing analogous to this we have in the great historical 
from the species I. gongonka aud tkcezane. Johnston plays ot Bhakspere, consisting of several pSTts, in any 
bus estimated the consumption of mail at 20.000,000lbs. of which, if there happened to be some small inounus- 
annually. The fresh leaves ot the Soutn-American kencies with the other parts, none but a curious person, 
hollies have great astnngency, and on this account making a business of criticism, would ever notice it, as 
tbev aro much used by the dyers of Braid. 'He parts, thSugh connected in conception, ere so con- 

linn and Ootssbt, xl'-e-ud od'-ie-ee (Gr. tfiat end itructed as to give the impression of completeness 
odiu*eu\, Ulysses), t wo great works, as it is supposed, when they are represented os separate wholes. II this 
from the hand of llomer, the greatest snd most ancient point be duly considered,—and thero is nothing more 
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poem in existence, and its subject is the siege of IUam, poems, the weakness of a groat number of the objections 
or Troy, or, more properly speaking, the quarrel between made by Laokmann and Grote to the concatenation of 
AohiUes and Agamemnon, the general of the Grecian 'he Iliad will instantly appear. The tenth book, for 
army before that city. Itconsista of twenty-four books, .nstaree—that in which the midnight expedition of 
the first of which relates the origin of the quarrel, and Diomedea and Ulysses is described—has, it is said, no 
the residae contain an account of the efforts mare by necessary connection with the parts of the poem that 
Agamemnon and his chiefs to conquer the Triiana precede or follow, and might be out out without injury, 
without the co-operation of Aohflles, the defeat c f the Of course* because it was the object of the poet so to 
Greeks, the pacification of Achilles, snd his resumption string together a number of littio wholes, originally 
of arms in favour of the sons of Holies, and the death independent, that they might still remain little whole#, 
of Heotor (the Trojan champion) by bis hind. The snd yet become parts of a great whole,—an exquisite 
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trick of art plainly, and which, aa the whole history of 
popular poetry teaches, it required a mighty grains 
like itomer to perform.'* From these remarks it 
must not ho for a moment supposed that there are no 
interpolations in the original test of the author, aa 
there can be no doubt that additions hare been made, 
as well as parts subtracted from the poem originally 
conceived by the blind poet. From the Iliad, it is 
not a very wide step to proceed to the Odyssey; and 
bore another question arises, whether if, considering 
the Iliad to be the entire production of Homer, we 
cannot grant that there are reasonable grounds for 
supposing the Odyssey to proceed from the plastio 
powers of a different and inferior minstrel. There is 
a certain milder tone and current of song m the last 
poem which might well hold out the inference that the 
Iliad did not emanate from tho same conceptivo 
faculties. The great mistake, however, is that ot tho 
German school, in not placing anr weight whatever on 
the Hellenio attribution of both poems to Homer. 
The writer in the “ Bntanmoa ” proceeds On this 
point, we differ Into c<rLo from tho Germans, and aro 
nothing ashamed to believo, with our learned country, 
man Colonel Mure, that Aristotle. Plato, and the 
overwhelming majority of the highest intellects in 
Greece, had very sufficient reasons for placing a wide 
gulf between the two epic poems which they agreed to 
stamp with the name of Houier, and the very jufenpr 
works of a cognate nature, known afterwards under 
the name of the Epic Curie. Nature did not jflroducp 
turn Homers in those old Greek days, we may depend 
on it, any more than she has produced in these days 
twin Dantes or twin Shaksperes. If there had been 
a second Homer, of genius large enough to produce a 
counterpoise to such a work as the Iliad, uo doubt 
the Jfomendcr of some second Chins would have been 
equally eager to stereotype bis memory in their com¬ 
position, and to immortalize themselves with Ins 
name. But precisely, wo imagine, because tin 
only one Homer, waa there only one guild of 
Homendfc, and one uniform, undisputed authoishif 
of the Iliad and Odyssey amo.ig the Greeks, till hotn 
pragma! u tlgrann i •r.annnnie, a *re \!.* . 111 1 n'i*i. - 
whom a eel.mi .\cii<> a i avt II !* i* ■ j»« i! «• •• 

tho prototypes of our modern WolH inn,’ begun t- 
nibble at imagined incongruities, atul to moot the 
question of separate authorship. Such being 1h< 
historical conditions under which the question is 
raised, it is manifest that tho presumptions, us in 
the question about the unity of the iliad, are all 
against the disintegrators; and a detailed examination 
of their array of nuuute aud microscopic objection to 
tho common aut hoi ship will, in all likelihood, bung 
tho intelligent student to a verdict ot not proven " So 
much for tho arguments for aud against the author¬ 
ship of the Iliad and Odyssey. The great excellence 
of Homer's poetry lies in its extreme aflcctiou for 
nature, and the simple and healthy qualities with 
which It is endowed. Not the less admirable aro the 
vigorous and luxuriant changes which we oyer and 
anon come across, all of which show, what is well 
termed "the billowy enthusiasm" of the blind old 
poet. Mr. Newman, in his pamphlet on Uomenc 
J'ramlation, observes, with regard to the quaint style 
which wo And so abundant through tho Jlmd and 
Odyssey,—" It is quamt to say, • Putmclus kindled a 
great fire, gadhkr want* or, • Automedon hold up the 
meat, divine Achilles sliced it,* quaint to address a 
young friend as 1 Oh pippin V or * Oh soft-heart 1' or 
5 Oh pctP whichever is tno true translation. It is 
quaint to compare Ajax to an ess whom boys are 
belabouring, Ulysses to a pet ram, Agamemnon in two 
linee to three gods, and in the third line to a bull; the 
Myrmidons to wasps, Achillea to u grampus chasing 
little flshea, Antilocnus to a wolf which kills a dog and 
rims away, Menelans striding over 1'atroclu >*« body to 
a heifer defending her first-born. It is quaint to say 
that Menelaus waa as brave ss a bfood-sucking fly, 
that Agamemnon'a sobs came thick .is flashes of light¬ 
ning, and that the Trojan mares, wbuo running, 
groaned like overflowing rivers. Ail such similes 
came from a mind quick to discern similarities, but 
dull to feel incongruities; unaware, therefore, 
it is on a verge where the euhlime easily turns 
into the ludicrous,—a mind and heart inevitably 
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Illuminating 

quaint to the very core." Such may be considered to 
be a brief description of the style m which the Iliad 
and Odyssey are written; in other respects these 
poems come under the general characteristics of epic 
poetry, upon which some remarks will be found given 
under the article bearing tbe same appellation. Homer 
has been translated into nearly every language, and 
his fame may well be said to be world-wide. The best 
Italian translations are by Cesarotti and Monti; 
French, by Dacier, De Rochfort, liitaubd, and Dugas- 
Monthel; German, by Stolberg and Voss; English, 
by Chapman, Hobbs, Pope, Cow per, Sotbeby, New¬ 
man, Gladstone, Hcracbel (in part), Arnold, and 
Wortley. The best editions of the original work, 
according to the Encyclopedia Bntunnira, are that of 
Florence, 1488, curd Demetrn Chalcondyltt ; the 
Etblio Princepe , in two vole, folio, of which there aro 
only about sixty copies extant,—Hague, 1802; Rekker, 
Berlin, 1843; Baumlein, Leipsic, 1864. Tbe English 
editions are too numerous to mention. 

1m.pckheack.iz, il-ln-c-brai'-ge-e (from Lat. iflictn, 
I entice or induce; from its power to vesicate, when 
applied to the skin in cataplasms), in But., a si nonym 
for Paronyohiaceio (which ere). 

Illicium, t?-/uV-%arm (Lat ilhrio , I allure, from 
having a most agreeable perfume), in Bot, a gen of 
fonts remarkable tor the fragrance and beauty of tboir 
owers and foliage, belonging to tho nat. ord Ifarj- 
hoIuicm. The species I nnualnm, or star-anise, has 
the odour and flavour of amiteed. They have all 
laurel like leaves. The fruit is used by the Chinese as 
an aromatic and carminative, and as a spice. The oil 
obtained from the seeds is said to be substituted 
occasionally for oil of anise. 

Illuminati, iV-ln-mxn-ai'-h (Lat., the enlightened), 
a name applied to tho members of a secret society, 
founded in 1778, by Adam Weisbaupt, professor of 
canon law at rngolstadt. The prof cased object of the 
p»o«***v was, by one single tie, to unite men ot all 
■ .i.:*.* «, m spito of dilleient opinions, religions, and 

ranks. to instruct nil classes; and to surround mon- 
archs with men ot integrity, justice, truth, mid courage. 
From the ablest ot his law-students, Weishnunt se¬ 
lected apostles for his new scheme. These apostles ho 
culled Areopnqih/H , and sent to various parts of Europe 
to work out his new system. Lodges, numbering- 
1,000 disciples, were established 111 Ifovsrm, Suabin, 
Franconia, Milan, and Holland, before the existence 
of the society was known at Ingolstadt. The society 
itsell formed n hierarchy consisting of eight grades, 
exclusive of minor subdivisions; namely, the Novice, 
the Mmortal, the lUnminatue minor, the Jlhimnatm 
major, tho Scottish Cavalier, the Priest, tho Regent, 
and the King. Young men were preferred, and Lu¬ 
ther ins were taken rathor than Catholies. The Bnron 
.1 Kmgge, and Bode the philosopher, zealously pro- 

>ted the views of the society, whi< h contained, in its 
most flourislimg condition, 2,000 members. A dispute 
at length arose between Wetabaupt and Kmgge, when 
the latter was deposed, retired to Ilrfune, and wrote 
igainst the Illuminati. I 11 1785 the whole society was 
dissolved by order ol the Bavarian government The 
papers and documents of tho leaders were seized in 
the following year, and Weisbaupt fled to Halle, where 
he died. A new combination, tbe founder of which 
was Dr. Bahrdt, whs soon afterwards formed, under 
the uamo of tho Germanic Union. Although it is 
doubtful whether this second society ever attained to 
a perfect organization, it» generally believed that its 
political intrigues favoured and hastened on the French 
revolution. 

Illuminattwo, U-ht'-min-ai-tinn (Let. lumen, light 1 
Tr. tlUmwer, to enlighten), tho art of embellishing and 
adorning manuscripts with pictorial illustrations of 
various seen** ana events, portraits, initial letters, 
borders, Ac., which was practised in the medtaval 
iges prior to the introduction of printing. Illununat- 
ng was generally executed by the monks, almost every 
monastery baring a ecnptonum , or writing-room, in 
which copies of the Scriptures and other works were 
made with great labour, neatness, and care, and after¬ 
wards ornamented with pictures and devices in gold 
and ci iloura. The colours employed by the artists were 
•xtremely brilliant, and the general effect was height- 
>ned by the intrtftaction of gold and silver leaf, which 
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mas mghly burnished. The nutuil letters and orna- period of tune. As early as 1650, Mr. Thomas Shirley 
mental borders are generally wry elaborate, and commtiuicated to the Royal Society a paper describing 
executed with g»-e.it skill and taste; and although the some experiments on on inflammable gas issuing from 
figures arc tor the most part stiff and formal, the a well near Wigan, in Lancashire; and nearly accn- 
cxprei-oon of various passions is irequenlly conveyed tury later, tho iter. John CU)ton discovered that an 
with great force and correctness; and the portraits of inflammable gas could be obtained from coal when 
cnriient persons, particularly those which were eve- exposed to heat in dw tcorli. lias thus artidcially 
cub'd Let aeon the 5th and 10 th centuries, are often produced was not practically used till 1702, when 
cxtre'ielv good The illnmiuationa that were executed Mr. William Murdoch lighted his ollloe md house at 
in the JUh, 12th, and 13th centunea are not ao cure, Redruth, m Cornwall, with it; itud unee that time 
fully drawn and culouicd, nor do they evince so much this branch of the chemical arts has progressed rapidly 
arlfetic skill a* those of an earlier period; but 1mm the aud satisfactorily. (See (»vs M vm’fai ti bb.) In oil 
commencement of the 11th century to the introduction ensea of artificial illumination, it n ol great importance 
of printing, they show considerable unproven. *nt in. 1 hat wo should be aide to dot ermine with in eddy tho 
stylo and execution. The figures * in the iUycux j relative \alue ot the light old mned. This is genera Uf 
tapestry (see Uwhux Tappsirv) may be taken ns a gffcctcd by conip&iing the illuminating sources eni* 
fa.r i>pecimen ot the nuutlur in which the human firm ployed with somo stnndiud source of light. Attira 
inul other objects wero rendered by mediaeval urtitts. number of expentoeutn to fix upon a standard, Dr lire 
The illuminators, and theart itself,were said by i-clt on nay s,—“ Alter comparing lights of many hunts, 1 find 
to borrow tluir titles *■ from the illumination wlmh a evcry reason to conclude that a large wax candle, of 
bright gii.iua giveth to his work/* Illumination was three to tho pound, cither long orshoit—that is, either 
practised bv the Romans, us Winy mentions in his 12 or l. p » inches in length, as xnnnulavturcd by one of 
"Sutural History,” book xxv. chup 2, a biographical the great wax-chandlers of London, aud furnished 
work, written l»y Varro, whuh included tho lives of 7d<) with a wick containing 27 or 2rt threads of the licet 
ltjinans of eminence, and was punched with poitraits Turkey cotton, is capable of tarnishing a most uniform 
executed by the author* himself Illuminated woiks or nearly invariable standard ot illumination. It 
are of gteat \uluc to the archieologibt mid historian, as affords one-tenth of the I'ght emitted by the Argand 
they show the manners, customs, aud balms or Ihe lamps of the Trinity House, and one-ehwenth of the 
ancients, and tho v annus nations of Europe, to the light ol niv mechanical lamp, when each lamp ib made 


close of the lath century, in matters ccrleuastical, to burp with its maximum flume, short of smokin 
military, and civil. aud they afford illustrations of the For many of his determinations, however, Dr. Dro 
various :• . • *• ,e-*e t i.tensils, armour, and weapons, used the French mocha meal lamp, known asCarcel’a 

that were • • 1 by.., as well as tho prevailing stile lamp. The lollowmg table contains Eyelet's estimation 

of architecture of the period. Ihcv aie also ni the of the illuminating powers ol various candles, and their 


greatest use in illustrating and cvpjjuning many im¬ 
portant points which telato to tho history of the 
tunc* ip which they wero respectively drawn Muni 
valuable specimens oi illuminated manuscripts nre 
preserved in all the pnucipid libraries of Europe, and 
copies of a great number of drawings illustrative ol 
English antiquities, unhiding portraits ot the cailv 
kings and queens of England, with representation** ot 
the pcisrnm ami co«1ume ot our ancestors, their , 11 ms, 
houses, shins, and household turrutui r, hu\o been pub¬ 
lished by Mr Strutt, an eminent Fnglivh anti.|U,in 
Since tho 1 e 111 . 1 l ot Gothic a rein I e. tine,and the in(in¬ 
duction of mediaeval ornamentation into our douches, 
the illumination of scrolls with ti vts of Senplure, for 


consumption ot material m the hopr; the light given 
out by u Cared Argand lamp, consuming 051 grains in 
an hour, being culled 1U0.— ' 

Intensity Consumption 
* flight. ptr hour. 




Tnllow candles, G in lb. 

Stearine, or pressed tallow, 

H m lb. •••a »• ••• • •• • • 

Ditto, ft in lb. eetsaa • • ••• 
U r nx randies, ft 111 lb. 

Bpci niaccli, ft in lh. ... 
Stearic acid, commonly 
called stcaunc, 6 in lb.. 
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decorative purposes in connection with chinches, The term Vhotomctry is applied to the numerical csti 
schools, Ac, and a ranetyol oiuameutal vvoik, has malum of the degrees of the intensity of light. 41 IT,* 


become a fashionable amun ment, and allordn easy and 
li ■■ ■fie 11 *;' \ii..>*it to mary who ]>ia< Use it. lland- 


savshir John Herschel, *• light be a material emana¬ 
tion, a something scattered in minute panicles m all 

t A ■ A « L At * A • A I 


I * I r • in the art, winch is similar in its directions, it is obvious that the same quantity which 

style and method of execution to heraldic punduig and is dill used over tho surface of a sphere concentric with 
naintiug m hody-cdouis, with boxes of colours and the luminous points, it rontiuuo its course, will suc- 
liquid golu and bilvcr, prepared lor the purpose, may cessively be did used over 1 1 /. r and larger coucentno 
be obtained from any imokecher or artists’ colouiiimii. spherical surfaces, and t\« u ns .* ti n*.tv, or the nura- 
— ReJ Slmtt'a lieqal ami Ecclruaihcul Antiquities of her of raja which fall on a given space in each, will be 
England; Strutt's View of the CiufuMs, jc t nJ Emjiund , inversely as the whole surfaces over which it is dill’used; 
Owcu Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. that is, as their radii, or of their distances from the 

litLCMix ytion, it-lid-min-m'-rhun, the art of din- source of light.. .Let a candle be placed behind au 
minuting or making luminous Through the invention opaque screen full ol small equal and similar holes; 
of coal gas, tho operation of supplying light to the the light will shine through these, and be intercepted 
streets and interiors of houses ban advanced greatly in all other parts, forming a pyramidal bundle ot raja 
within late years. The employment of gas for 1 II 11 - having the candle iu tho common vortex. If a sheet 
ruinating purposes ran be traced back to remote of whitepaper bo placed behind this, it will be seen 
antiquity; vet the substantial history ol its application dotted over with small luminous specks, disposed 
can be given in a few lines. Issues of inflammable gas exactly as the holes iu the sc reen. Suppose the holes 
havo been observed at various times in diflerent waits no small, their number so great, and the eye so distant 
of the world. Amongst throe may be reckoned the from the uaper that it cannot distinguish the indi- 


of the world. Amongst throe may be reckoned the 
holy flrf 9 nt Baku, ou the Caspian 8ca. and those of 


from the paper that it cannot distinguish the indi¬ 
vidual specks, it will still receive a general impression 


Pfeira Mala, in Italy, bueh issues were, however, of brightness; tho paper will appear illummut^d, and 
only looked upon with suspicious dread bv the lgnorsnt present a mottled appearance, which, however, will 
people who ooserved them. If wo could believe ihe grow more uniform no the boKsan* tiiia'Jrr and closer 
accounts of the Chinese, which wc cannot safely do, and the eye more distant; and if extremely so, tho 
it would appear tliAt many years ago they applied paper still appear uniformly bright, Now, if every 
natural inflammable gases both to pm poses of heating aPernste bolo be stopped, the paper will manifestly 
and illumination. In the coal districts of this country, receive only half the light, aud will therefore be only 
large sources of inflammable gas exist in the coal- half as nun h illuminated j and, cattris paribus , the 
mines; and in some localities, such as Chat Mom, in degree of illumination u proportional to the number 
Lancashire, so easily u this gas procured, that it is of holes m the screen, or to the number of equally 
only necessary to plunge an iron rod a few yards deep illuminated snecka on the surface; i. e. f if the speck 
into the soft peat, aud then, on its withdraw al, to insert he infinitely diminished m sixe and ' 

* sehargi* ot gas is evr fved in number, to the number of 
larently for sn unlimited the original source of light/* 

IS 


nl/jsil u. 




receive only half the light, aud will therefore be only 
half as mwh illuminated; and, ewtsris paribus, the 


• easily u this gas procured, that it n of holes m the screen, or to the number of equally 
to plunge an iron rod a few yards deep illuminated snecka on the surface j i. s. f if the speck 
at, aud then, on its withdrawal, to insert he infinitely diminished m sue end infinitely increased 
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ner, Sir John Ilerschel establishes the following defini¬ 
tions:—1. The real intrinsic brightness of a 1 ominous 
object is the in tensity of the light of each physical 
point in its surface. 2. The apparent intrinsic bright¬ 
ness of any object, or luminary, is th© degree of illu¬ 
mination of its image, or picture, at the bottom of the 



Imagination 

rays are reflected or refracted, multiplied by the area 
of the objeot, and divided l»y the area of the image, 
if ut the upparcut magnitude of the lens, as seen from 
the object, is proportional to the square of the diame¬ 
ter of tho lens divided by the square of the distance of 
the object; and the area of tho object divided by the 


by its own intrinsic brightness. 4. The apparent light the imago from the lens . thciefore the brightness of 
of an object is the total quantity of light which enters the imago is proportional t«> the squat© of tho diameter 
our eyes from it, however distributed in the retina, of tho Jens dwided by the square of the distance of the 
Instruments made for tho purpose of measuring the j imago from tho lens; that is to say, the brightness, or 
illuminating power of unv body are called Photo-1 degree of illumination, of tho unage depends onlyou 
meters. They are of various firms. Wheatstone's : the apparent magnitude of the lens, as seen from tat* 
photometer is one of tho best kuown It is a small ututgo, and not m aoy way on the distance of the 
sphere, with a reflecting surfacn. Being plnred he- object ” For this reason cor tain stars are rendered 
tween the two lights, each light is seen reflected on it visible by the aid of large telescopes, and are pciicctly 
by the spectator. By an ingenious contrivance, a mv i-ihlo when a smaller one h used. 


Imu.i - vvouhuir amu •BBfca.Ki.va. {Sea Idol, 

lllOJ.ATKY.) 

Imvutby. —A general term applied to allegories, 
metaphors, similes, and such-hlte flgures, used in 


rapid rotanr motion is given to tho sphere ; and by the Ivi u, i • vvouhuir amu -BBfcxKi.va. (Sea Idol , 
principle Of tho persistence of impressions, the spec- Idoi.atky.) 

tator sees two curves of different brightness. The Iuvutby.—A general term applied to allegories, 
brighter light is then removed till the brightness of tho metaphors, similes, and such-lilte flgures, used in 
curves seems equal, and the intensities of the luminous rhetonc (which *cr). 

points are then as the squnrea of the distances. Tho Iviaonrvav (^uantitifs, ifl»-»/ ; -e-«i7-re, » term ap- 
ilhirainatmg power of gus is often greatly dependent plied in Algebra to the evpn roots oi negative qnau- 
upnn the burner employed. Tho duet burners now titles, or the imaginary results of s- *i e i-..r •- 1 1 * 
employed are the bal’a-wing, fish-tail, Arguud, Unde operation, By infinite penes, and e . l.iiii'u liuc- 
Argand, Ac. Tho bat’s wing consists of a thin sht eat lions, it can be easily proved that— 
into an iron nipple, gr t** a fl it f in-likc 11 one. /I'lio 
fish-tail consists of a - • u i : ■», perforated by two 

holes, drilled so that lh» • *.i gus are nu lined to 

each other at an angle ot about Mr\ A flat Him of . ■ , „ . /—r . „ _ 1 *.» 

flaiue is thus produced resembling somewhat the tail * here, if ai — AO, wo skull have v—1—• 


of a flsli. (For the form of tho Argand burner, srs to which no definite arithmetical meaning can possibly 
Axqakd Lamp; and for other methods of illumination, . —r i, A 

see (/ANDLB M ANUr ACTI'RK, Lamp.) One of tho most J* ^ ~ * 1 ? ill JE , .!i« 

linllmnt method, of iJl.m.m.il.nn'a.woTered in We T'.f. . .hf. n?l 

years, is that of the elect ne light. It is produced by i 40 Tins circumstance shows that t t. 


■ at ir fc'i « it ssy i y ■■ ■ _ 

werful voltuio iiattery between two ± v-1 mny have arisen from the generalizations of 


niu w li ii 


\ 'WtrUTnYTil 
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tho current of a 
pencils of hard c 

retorts of gA9-works. Ch ireoul being 'an r*, »if t, I i'll r in uttier quantities man unmoors; lor m 
conductor, becomes incandescent, and as i t '•» • * , considered without reference to its apph- 
fusikilo at any known tern, eraturo, the splendour of j •, every tmerje operation implies the previous 
the light is ouly limited by tho power of tho battery. p , 'i l ot tho corresponding i hrrrt operation; 

After being formed into pointed cylinders, the charcoal and therefore sard quantities, whereof the nrithme- 
ifl mounted in metallic holders coune* ted with the ends tiesl values can never ho exactly ascertained, have 
of tho voltaic battery, and the pencils are so Hied t hut their origin in the application of authmetic to geo- 
their points can ho brought into contact, or xnado to metry. \'*1 . uh imaginary quantities hum no iprI 
recede from each other, as required. "When m cou- value, n • • . v tn* • f important aid in the higher parts 
tact, tho current passes through them, and the char- of mathematical analysis, as they indicate a marked 
coal becomes brilliantly luminous. When separated, distinction bitwocn quantities which have no natural 


I r in other quantities than numbers; for m 


a splendid flame passes between them. Iho oloctric or necessary dependence on each other, 
light can be produced m an exhausted receiver, under Imagination, m-aj-tn-ai^ahun (Lat. imago, an 
water, or m gases which do not support combustion, image), m Phil., is a term used in various sigmflcM- 
M. Foucanlt has applied this light, with great effect, us turns. According to Dr. Bold, imagination, m its 
a substitute for thclimo light in the gas microscope, proper sense, signifies a lively conception of objects of 
It has also been employed, both m Franc© and sight, being d«» , * w nr«lie*l from conception ns a patt 
England, on somo occusions, to give light to workmen fiom a whole, a.i«i V»* • •• Says th.it “ tho pleasures 
who were obliged to continue operations at night. Tho of imagination arc such as an* 
electric light bos also been used ou tho theatrical since it is the sense of sight that 
stage, in order to produce ejects; and in tion with its ideas." Others, 

Illuminations of cities, as n.*i e.i « of joy, this word in a much wid 'r *’g~.fic*if 

light is often used to render rnM *• I r M eg" 'it**,. * ii*.. < , 

ILLU9TB4TION, il-Iiu-frai'-t , i 11 i 1 i »*rir«, tv faculty of the humau mind li 
■how), a term used m Khc: , .* • i m i f ii m n n • ideas are proilnocd at will. Flu 


•i Bays th.it “ the pleasures 


who were obliged to continue operations at night. Tho of imagination are each as arise from Tisihlo objects, 
elect rio light bos also been used ou tho theatrical since it is the sense of sight that famishes the imagina¬ 


tion with its ideas/ 


Others, however, employ tho 
»• • «on e .i’ 'v n v- 


mmm w %mw J | - 

faculty of the humau mind bv which t’ u ■ '■» •». 
ideas are proilnocd at will. Philosophers have divided 


panson, or simile, in tin* fact only, that illustration is imagination into two,—the reproductive and the pro- 
used to illumine an argument, vv lido the lormer are ductus. By the former, they moan imagination con- 
only used to give force to cvpiesmon. Ill nitration is stdered as simply re-exhihiting or representing tho 
sometimes used iu a wider and far moio extended objects presented by perception, that is, exhibiting 
sense, in which, according to l'randc, it *■ 'cm** to coni- them without addition or retrenchment, or any change 
prehend example, in which ease it is the rental of a m tho relatione winch they reciprocally hold when 
particular fact or instance, evincing the truth of a first made kuown to us through sense. Tho prouue- 
general proposition laid down in argument. tivc or ci estiva imagination is that winch is usually 

Iwagb, Imf-if (Lat. t nut go), in Khet , a term signified b/tho term imagination or fancy in ordinary 
applied to denote a metaphor which bus been dilated language. According to Sir W. Hamilton, “ unagina- 
and made into a complete word,—painting by an tion, iu the common acceptation of the term, is not a 
assemblage of different ideas moving tlr .ugh it, but simple, but a compound faculty, a faculty, however, 
which is not sufficiently etnanded to hi allegory. in which representation—tho vivid exhibition of an 

Ivaot, in Optics, is the spectrum, or appearance ihject—forms the principal constituent. The repro¬ 
of an object made by reflexion > r ict wet ion. “Tho dmtivo imagination is not a simple faculty: ltcom- 
brightness of an image depends evidently on the quan-1 prises two processes; first, an aot of representation, 
tity oflight concentrated m each point. Hettm :.»- *■ | -ts* :lv «. * i 11 -* 1. n ,1 «e, v:. i’v, nn net ofir*" I .'ti m 
the effcots of aberration, the brightness must t'li i c 1 hi i. • • .i*i« -tl v ecu nr *n' ,, i/e: t • , .i« , i«-i.-i • 


be proportional to the apparent magnitude *.*•< •» | 
from tuo object) of the mirror or leu* by which tho I 


-!: ■ tlv -.« i ,, - i 1. n ,1 «e, I’v, nn act of re-**-" 1 ,*ti n 
ii**;i i. • • .pii-tl v ceil ,-n*Mi’^i/es t* , .i«‘ii , ».-i • i": 
■in : * .i i"' i tho ii 1 * i .■) i. iti« iii l 1 *•*>»*• I 
constituent that tho faculty obtains the only title it 
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can exhibit to au independent existence.*' In Me 
manner, “ the imagination of common language—th< 
productive imagination of philosopher*—ia uothwj 
tut the representative process plan the process; t< 

rhich I would give the name of the comparative.* 
The imagination represents ideas in three pnneipa 
orders: (1) the natural order, that in which we re¬ 
ceive impression of external objects, or the orde - 
according to which our thoughts spontaneously groui 
themselves; (2) the logical order, presenting what n 
universal prior to what is contained under it as par¬ 
ticular, or presenting the particular first, and ther 
ascending to the universal which they constitute, (3 
the poetical, which consists m seizing individual oir- 
cumstance-i, and grouping them in bueh a manner 
that the imagination shall represent them so as thw 
might bo offered by the sense. There are ditlcrcn 
kinds of imagination, as there aro different kinds o 
intellectual activity. There n the imagination of ah 
•traction, the imagination of wit, the imagination u 
judgment, the imagination of reason, the iraagiuu- 
lion of ft ehng, the imagination of the pnssums. 

Iunnon i it), m-brole'-yo (Ital. brog'vn i , to eon 
found or mix together), a term applied in Lit. to tl 
pint of a romance or drama, w]jen it is tnneli per 
plexed, complicated, and interwoven. The Italuin< 
then.Hres also term small burlesques, when rendered 
luditroiii by similar absurdity, by the same title. 

Iwim s. i'-mulrz, m Cbem., a class oi bodies inter 
mediate between the amides and ndrites, supposed to 
contain a hvpcthctical radicle, imidogen, or ammonia 
leas two equivalents of hjdrogen. Though not nu 
mcrous, several of them are well known. 

IusfAcruTit CoitCKPnotr, im-mtW-u-lait 7:nn-t>ep’• 
ehun (Lat. inrnncuhiUw, spotless, purtf; concept to, the 
net of conceivingi of the Holy Virgin, a festival ob¬ 
served m the Unman Catholic church on the Ml- 
December, in honour of the alleged conception of tin 
Virgin Mary without am. This doctrine was firs! 
promulgated about tho middle of the 12th century 
The devotion to tho Blessed Virgin bad reached sm l 
n height, that many obscure theologians set on foot the 
idea, that not only was she sanctified from her birth, 
but also that she was conceived without sin. Fora 
long time theie were imny disputes os to its accept a* 
lion; and it was not defined ns an article of faith until 
the Mh December, I'Ot, when Pope Pius IX. decUred 
it in the following words*—“ AVe define the dm trine 
which holds the most blessed Virgin Mary, m the first 
iu: f ant ot her concern ion, to have been preserved tree 
from hII stain c-f original bin. Ac &c ** h rom the ample 
testimony ofli-ivd l»y the Scnpturcs, however, there i 
full p**o*»f that no one except: our Haviour was bom 
thoroughly free from sm; and, consequently, the w hole 
doctrine of the I immaculate Conception re its but on a 
very slender basis. 

IwMJTFKiAtisvr. (See Matshiamsm.) 

Immlbmo.Y, vn-rnr^-thun (Lat., from in, into, and 
mmre, part, of merger e, to plunge), in A*tron , the 
disappearance of one heavenly body behind another, 
or within the shadow cast 1 \ i» d.u .t g e« e 1 • 

Immer-mu, or incidence i n». i' ,l *p-e,»ik-« p ■ 
noon as tho diso of tho body that is eclipsed begms to 
pass fiehind the disc or shadow of tho other. 

Ivurnsiox, Baptism by. (fre Birxisv.) 

lMvioi.ATnix,MT?-im)-/(fi'-jtAwn (from Lat. immolare, to 
sacrifice), a ceremony used amongst the Homans with 
regard to their sacrifices. It consisted in throwing 
frankincense, wme, and a aperies of cake, on tho bc.nl 
of the vu tmv, before it was sacrificed; consequently, 
whan iinMolotioti was performed, the victim was already 
doomed, and tho term became applied to the sacrifice 
itself. 

Immohtalitt, im-mnr-tHl'-e-le (Lat. immortahn), that 
quality of perpetual existence which differs only from 
eternal m the one respect, that the former bna a begin¬ 
ning, which does not belong to the latter. Eternity is 
the attribute of the Deity himself, while immortality 
only applies fcs some of his creations; aa the seal, lor 
example. The dogma which insists on the immoitahty 
of the soul is very ancient, and is connected with almost 
nil religions, although, of course, under a variety of 
conceptions. 8nme philosophers hare pretended to 
prove the immortality oi the soul from its immateriality; 
but the idea cannot bo carried out, ns, after the de- 
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8traction of the body, the soul might be in a state of 
coma, or swoop, and thus would be, as it were, anni¬ 
hilated also. Consequently, the hope of immortality 
must be considered a religious conviction, and not an 
argument which caa bo proved by any common-place 
similes of every-day life. 

Impact, im'-pttt (from Lat. inpingo, 1 Impinge), m 
Much., the single instantaneous blow or stroke com¬ 
municated from one body in motion, to another bodv, 
which may be either m motion or at rest. It the bodv 
moves in tho direction of tho stroke, tho impset is said 
to be direct; if m a different direction, u {■ said to lie 
oblique. Tlie theory of direct impact, or collision, 
is as followsLet the masses oi two balls, or mate- 
nal particles, he m and m\ and let them movo with 
uniform velocities, p and r*, in the same direction along 
a straight lmo; t» being greater than r 1 , so that m over- 
takes w»'. Let at bo tne common velocity of the two 
balls when tho compression at the moment of imparl is 
at a maximum degree; also let P be tho momentum 
expended in order to produce this compression, and 
»1* tlie momentum acquired during the restitution of 
the force of the bodie-., e hc.ug the cocQluiont of elas¬ 
tic lty. Let V and V' be tin* v i Iwilies of the balls when 
tollmon ceases. Deuce, wo have tho three follow mg 
eaves•— 

(1) fno = momentum of m at the beginning of col- 

• hsion. 

R s= momentum spent iu producing compres¬ 
sion. 

mu = momentum of ia when compression ia a 
maximum. 

(2) mV =s momentum of *»' at the beginning of col¬ 

lision. 

m'n — moment urn of in' when compression ia 

max, wV =» «»'« - P. 

(1) At the instant when edition ceases, wo have 
similarly— 
mV ss yair — rP 
m'V' ■= tu'u+eP 


From which equations wo shall pet— 
ff mr b mV *«V + w'V' 

in + «»' is + m' 

V 

m in’ .. 

■ »+—- <•-*> 

V 

»/.» l -mV tm , . 

---—:-—, (v-v*); and 

v» 

top 4 mV tm . 

cs - —4 - , (e-e'). 

w+m' *n4-«' 


n oblique impact, it must be assumed that the mntnal 
etiou of the balls during colliomn is along the bna 
which joins their centres at the instant when compres¬ 
sion is at a maximum, nvi n!. *./ 1 l at lino only; that 

is, we assume the ... In* i«i vi tlv Mi.ootli. Deuce, 

f a 4 m ■lb 1 iiV. Pir i".* *s obliquely on a smooth plane, 
.he 1 ■ * • I r**a- ■!■.» . I t.'.e plane will be perpendicular 
o its surface, and the momentum of tne impinging 
•all will be affected along that line only. For further 
•iformation, the reader had better consult Professor 
iValker’a treatise on Mechanics, where ho will find 
.he subject treated on at length. 

Impalakbbt, imparl'-ment (from Lat. in and palm. 

. stake), a mode of puinshment which was practised 
ormerly bv the Turks and other uncivilized nations, 
t consisted in thrusting a stake through the body, 
■nd thus leaving the victim to a lingering death. In- 
itances are recorded of persons who endured this 
lorrible torture for several days, before death released 
hem from their sufferings. It is stated by Mr. Layard 
n his “Nineveh,** that impalement was commonly 
iractiacd by the AasjriaiiS towmda their captives, and 
hat tho instrument of punishment, the stake, waa 
brunt through the body immediately under the riba 
vol. ii. p. 874). When 'Danus took Babylon, he ins¬ 
isted no less than 3/*00 pn-oners, as is stated by Uerod- 
lus (iu. 15ti). Impalement is said to be still in use iu 
Ue East, the Chinese being tlnyieople amongst whom 
; is most employed as a mode of punishment. 
lurAirvrzoir, m-prin-at-tHun (Lat. pants, bread), in 
hi ol., is a term used to signify the opinion of the 
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Lutherans with respect to the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper; hut which was held by others loner before the 
time oI Luther According to this view, the body and 
blond nt Christ become united with the elements of the 
euHi.imt without any change in their nature. “The 
body," according to Luther, “ is really present in the 
bread, the substances being in eaoh case so mixed to¬ 
gether, that each retains its owu proper operation and 
it it lire, and yet togothcr they constitute a single 

Iuparlanob, fm-par'-Mnss (Fr. parler , to speak).— 
Formerly, a defendant in a suit at law wan entitled to 
ilamaiid one imparlance, or tuentia toque nth, and might 
line more granted by consent of the court, before lie 
pleaded, to see if he could end the matter by talking 
with the plaintiff, without futiher suit. It is now dis¬ 
continued. 

Tmpatikws, im-pai'-nhenn, in Hot, a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Balaamtnucet*. The species /. balnamma is com¬ 
monly known as the iJaln<tm, and is one ot the most 
beautiful of garden annuals, forming a showy coue of 
finely-variegated carnation-like flowers. Those are 
regarded as Uio most choice \nneties which have the 
flowers double and striped, but none of the varieties 
are permanent, or can bo continued by seeds. The 
prevailing colours of the potals are white and red, trie 
latter o'tending to every ahodo of orange, scarlet, 
purple, lilac, pink, and especially carnation, ir flesh- 
colour. The way to procure very large plants into 
sow early m the season, as in March; to oonsncn<*e 
transplanting into three-mch pots, as soon as the plants 
have two proper leaves; and to shift every week or ten 
days into pots a sue larger every time, until at last 
they are in very capacious ones, and in the richest 
light mould. 7. roMau •ere, I bo touch-me-not, is the 
only species found wu.| in In* p>> When thu seeds 
aronpo, the slightest touch will cause the capuile to 
burst with elastic force; heuce the names imjmtun* 
and nohtnngere. 

Iupxacuubkt,- tm-fxWxA'-menf (Lat- uw/Wo, I pro¬ 
secute), in Law, is a prosecution belore thu Lord*, by 
the Commons in parliament, of persons accused of 
treason, or high public crimes, ana misdemeanours of 
an inferior description. A commoner cannot, however, 
be impeached before the Loids for any capital alienee, 
bat only for high misdemeanour h peer may be mi- 
penokou for any crime. The first regulur instance of 
this proceeding appesrs in the reign of Edward l if, 
when the king demanded the carls, barons, and peers, 
to give judgment against Simon da Hereford, who had 
boon an accomplice m the treason ol Hoger, earl of 
Mortimer. Previous to that time, the Louis scum to 
have exercised a kind of iiregular jurisdiction over 
state offences. In 1370, the Commons first appear as 
public prosecutors. For somo tune after this, discs ot 
impeachment were common; but from the reign of 
Kdward IV. down to Elizabeth, no instances occur, 
bills of attainder, and prosecutions in the Star Cham¬ 
ber, being the means usually resorted to for the punish¬ 
ment of state offenders. In the reign of James I., the 
practice of impeachment was revived, and has been 
continued since, the last memorable instances Iwmg 
Warren Hostings in 1788, and Lord Melville m 1805. 
The mode of procedure is briefly as follows •—A mem¬ 
ber of the House of Commons ciiargos the accused with 
certain high crimes, and moves that he be impeached. 
If this is agreed to, the member is ordered to go to the 
bar of the House of Lords, and there impeach the ac¬ 
cused. Articles of impeachment are then drawn up, 
and. hating met with the sanction of the hobsc, arc laid 
before the House of Lords, '1 ho acoused replies to 
them, and then a day is nominated for the tnal, and 
managers are appointed to conduct the prosecution on 
behalf of the Commons. It is enacted (12 & 12 Will. 
111. o. 2) that no pardon under the grent seal shall be 

8 loadable to an impeachment bv tho Commons; but 
ms does not affect the prong'ilnc o r tue crown m 
granting paidon after judgment on an impeachment. 
Tho decision is como to by tho lo> 1 high •'toward taking 
tho opinion of each member oa each atarle, beginning 
with tho junior baron. 

Ivm if vtb ability, m-pen-e^/ru-bil'-n-Ze (from Lat. 
impenetrably impenetrable), a term appbcl to ono 
of the properties of matter, inferred oj experience, 
and resting cn the fact that, at the same instant of 
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Impetigo 

time, no two bodies con occupy the same portion of 
space. When an attempt is made to plaoo one solid 
body in the part of space occupied 'by another, it is 
either resisted by the latter, or the latter is removed, 
impenetrability is therefore only another name for this 
resistance. As regards solid bodies, the property 
requires no proof, being obvions to the touch. The 
property can also be proved for liquids by very simple 
experiments. If a solid body 19 immersed in a vessel 
brimful of water, it will displacn a quantity of water 
equal to its own bulk; and it a cork be forcibly pressed 
into the neck of a bottle full of water, the bottle will 
burst. The impenetrability, however, of all matter 
can only be taken in conjunction with the hypothesis 
of its porosity. Otherwise the existence of the pro¬ 
perty might bo successfully disputed. Sugar or salt 
may bo dissolved in wrater without increasing the bulk 
of the fluid. Blatter, m such cases, must be per¬ 
meated, or else tho matter of tho fluid has pores or 
interstices. Tho researches of science will doubtless 
throw a clearer light upon impenetrability, the de¬ 
finition of which rests at present wholly on an 
assumption. 

liiTjcn vtivb Moon, im-per^-ft-Hv (Lat. uapero, I 
unniand), in Gram.^is that part of the verb which is 
mploycd in oominamhiig, exhorting, entroating, or 
pci nulling; as, Depart m peace. Avoid evil com¬ 
panions. 

1 mp h bator. im-per'-h-for (Lnt), according to Tacitus 
(Atitial. iii. 7t), a titlo bestowed among tho early 
Unmans by the acclamations of tho soldiery, and after¬ 
wards by a vote of the senate, on a conunandcr-in- 
clucf who had signulized himself hr killing a certain 
number of tho cuomy in battle The consuls them¬ 
es originally boro the title of mipcrator before they 
e called connate. After tho icimblio was over- 
tin own, imperator became the highest title of the 
supremo ruler,—whcnco the modern word emperor 
wuH b|, u^ht into ii«c [Sen Fmi’> rob ) 

1 Mel i.i 11 . >i mi. I it i m-per'-feXt (Lat tmperfre/ua), 
a number, the sum of whoso aliquot parts or divisions 
is not equal to itself. It is the rev iron of a perfect 
number, whose parts, when udilcd together, are equal 
to it. Thus 12 is un imperfect number, tor example, 
ns its divisors, 1, 2, 3, i, t>, amount to 18, which is over 
12,—which litter number is tberefoic deemed imper¬ 
fect (Sre Svunvnu, Phopbetu-h or ) 
ImpkepkctTunsb, in Gram., is that tense, or part 
of a verb, which cxpiesses the action or event ot wmcli 
we speak, as at a certain time, to w htch we refer, in an 
unfinished or imperfect state; as, I was reading when 
he arrived. 

TvtrrR OT4HTV rrir, im-per-mr.'t.w.e.u (T at »*?, n«t: 

. /• •», I pi—),iil* imifi !•• il l.iih •' 11 .: em 1 v tvh «>'i 
some substances resist tho passage ol other substances 
through their mass. Thus glass is impermeable, for 
its pores are so small that no pressure hitherto applied 
h«B been able to dnvo fluids through them. Gold, 
however, is permeable, as was proved in the experi¬ 
ment of tho Florentine Academicians. Tn endeavour, 
ing to determine whether water was compressible, thev 
filled a hollow sphere of gold with it, and then applied 
great pressure to the surfaoo; the consequence of 
which woe, that the water was forced out through tho 
pores of the gold. Some substances are impermeable 
on account of their repulsion to other bodies: thus 
oil-9kin, or water-proof cloth, is impermeable to 
water. 

Impibsoval Virus, im-pe^+o+nl ( Tr.impernonnel ), 
in Gram., are such as are used only m the third 
person; as, It rams, it snows, it thunders. Tho word 
impersonal, however, as implying a total absence‘of 
persons, o in not, with stnet propriety, he applied to 
these verbs, nor, indeed, to any verbs; and hence some 
gre’i ip.ii i i-sreject t 1,rt nr^e nli'^f^pr 
J »ii i lion «• h-f /-.'■■» 1 1 it., *r :niM f •* #*,t»infest), 
in Mim , i* nn erupt ■ n ol }■*.' .# llrni.g pustules, 
appearing in clusters, and terminating in a yellow, 
thin, sonly crust. It is also known as humid or moist 
tetter, and discharges a thin acrid ichor. It occurs on 
all parts of the body, hut most commonly on the 
extremities. A variety of it is prodaced by tho action 
of certain irritants upon the skin, os on the hands of 
thoso who work among sugar, known os the grocer’s 
itch j also on the hands of bricklayers, known at the 
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bricklayer's itch. The eruption is _ not eontiponi. record, or by lawful warrant, or the queen’* wut, by 
Cleanliness, cooling ointments*, and mild aperient*, aro which one may bo lawfully detained to »u*wer the law. 
recommended by way of cure. (for further tuforuiatian on the subject of i>npn*m- 

Impatls, tm'-pt-hu (tat), m Mech., a term which ment, tee Arrj>t, Matt, CoNsTAiav, Covimiimbnt, 
signifies the same thing as momentum, or quantity of j r alsb Imprisonment, and Uaubih ConviH ) 
tnot.on; and is generally estimated by the product Iu prison uxxt, False. {See Faisb Jmmusoh* 

of the velocity ana mass of the body. This subject, mvnt ) 

however, has'led to considerable controversy^ among Impromptu, im-prvmrF-u (Lat., in readme?*), in 
philosophers; some estimating it by the mass into the Lit., is applied to something given out on the spur of 
velocity, while others maintain that it vanes ns the tho moment, or without pu>meditation, u*cully t-f a 
mass into the square of the velocity. This difference witty or epigrammatic character, 
seems to have ansen from a misconception of the Impropriatiox, m-pro-pt i-tn'-nhun, in Law, is whero 
term rather than from any other cause; those who the tithes, glebe, or other ecclesmstical dues or a 
maintain tho former opinion consider impetus, or pariah, aro in tho hands of a lav man' when muIi aro 
momentum, to signify tho momentary impact, and annexed to any spiritual corporation, they are h.iu 1 to 
tho latter tho sum of all ihe impulses till the motiou be appropriated. 

of the body ceases. In Gunnery, tntpefui is thealti- Iwphowmtorb, im-pro-re-zct-fi/^re (tt-U , nnpro 
tude through which a body must ftm m order to gain mcditntedlv), is a term applied to one who Ins the 
» velocity equal to that with which the ball la dis- power oi composing nn«l reciting a number ot versos 
charged from the gun. upon any given subject without premeditmion Tin* 

Jmflicvtiox, un-pli-l’&i'-thun (from I-at. vnphro t I Italian* particularly eseel in this specie? ot compcoi- 
enfold), m Law. denotes something inferred, without turn, owing, no doubt, in great measure, to the uchuess 
being expressed directly in words; as where a mun and flexibility of their language. Tho poetry, how- 
deuses lands to his heirs at law utter tho death of his ever, so produced is of no very high character, being 
wife, tho latter is said to hare an estate lor life by chiefly remnrkablo for its natural flow ol language and 
implication, though no estate is giacn to her iu express quick adaptation of idea* and images to ilm main 


{See Commerce.) 

{■See Hands, Imposition 


terms. 

IVPOBTS AND Fxpouts. 

IMPOSITION 09 HANDS. 

OF > 

Impost. (See Taxation ) 

iMrSlOWATIOX. (See REPRODUCTION of Flint* 
and Animals ) 

Iupbbssmvxt, {m-preis'-me*/, in Law, is the forcible 
lev) rag of seamen for service in tho royal navy. Tim 
practice of impressing aud granting powers to the 
Admiralty for that purpose is of very ancient date, 
though no statute has expressly declared this powc 
to be in tho crown, yet many of them very strongly 
imply it. The statute 15 Rich. II. e. 4, apeaks cil 
maimers being at rested and retained for the kin./ 


subject. Nono of the poems so produced have ac- 
luned any permanent reputation The improves* 
toio generally accompanies himself on the guitar 
while he is giving forth Ins versos. Several females 
have likewise distinguished themselves in Una art* and 


vroi nalrtci. 

I" s*•!*, .'•^</s(Liit.impu/sNs),1heforeeofonebody 
ommunu ated 1o another in a eontmnance of motion 
aftertlio loree has been withdrawn. When a body rolls 
down a gentlv-inclined plane, it is posable to see the 
gradual changes in its velocity, and it iu apparent that 
between the instants at which tho body ha? two dif¬ 
ferent velnutii s it takes in all intermediate velocities, 
nr that the change m velocity is perfectly gradual. 
Hut w hi*n a body is violently struck, as in the case of 
tervioe, as ot a*thing well known and practised with- a ball bv a cricket-bat, no gradations of veloi'dy aio 
out dispute, and provides it remedy against their seen; but the hull oppenra to change from u point ot 
running uway. The arguments against this sv»lein I test, as it were, to a state of rapid motion, without 
me given by McCulloch, in his edition ol Smith’s passing through any of the lntermed«nte states. In 
Wealth of Xatwnr, note xu. this esse it is said to receive an impulse, wbieh muy, 

Ivirsivi in r, tm-pn mm'-tvr (Lat ,]ot it be printed), tbeietoie, be said to bo any cause by which velocity is 
is tho permission granted l»y tho censor, in tho*-e communicate'1 suddenly and wthout gradationH. 


count ms where a een«ordnp ot tho press is ebla* 
blished, for a book to be printed. The form was also 
us*d with books printed in England in catly times, 
and even in the picsent day, hooks printed with the 
oanetiou of eeituin of tho' hcotti-Oi universities, us 
Ht. Andrew’s, carry the " imprimatur" of the senatus 
acadeniicus. 

Imprimis, im-pn'-mie (Lat , in the llrst place), a 
word generally used in cataloguing a series ol thing*, 
ideas, or arguments. It means "m tho tirnt plate ” 


IXAVGCRiTiox, tu-iie v-u-rat'-iAuMp a word borrowed 
Tom the cciemomes used by tho Romans when they 
ere re< »ed into the college ot Augurs, and applied 
ilu f indnrting into office with ceremony. Kings 
1 emperors aro tuawf/t rated by coronation, prelates 
by consecration; and other important offireis by such 
ceremonies as give authority to thn transaction 

I>r v, nt'-kn, the titlo borne hy the kings and priuce? 
of the blood of tho ancieut kingdom ot Peru. 
iNCAKDrsCBXCB, in-km^deaf-ene (Lat. ineandmernt). 


l« mni . I A« \ AlVlii Dl. Btl V*| *U*a> H’Ura ’CMS y MWVl sril Kfl'irei rrif 

aud its application may bo seen in several of bliik- tlte luminous glow given hy a substance when mteirely 
r poie’s plays, particularly in "Henry i\V It is sonic- ignited, T-rotom nr.d lnraudoscence are properties be¬ 


longing 
wb.' ri 


1 1 » one •» 'ilu**, by which they give out light 
«* f*» P'rlT'i *” 2 h t»* r -v*ii-e» tbequantit \ of 

• . • •» *1 1 1 «•! "i, 11 »■ .* • 1 e light at first 
. 1 * I i% •i , » , g!il i: I ■■ . •*: • 2 what is called 
cheiry-ied heat: it becomes orange-coloured or jellow 

wlulo bent, 
Th rt degree 


I .i • 


what out oi datn now in common phraseology. 

Imprint, tm'-pnnt (from Kr. unpnmer, to 'np-o*-', 

♦he de**g'«:*tion *>f tbe place w here, by w horn, ai.. * 
nboi'k is pnb.'-hed, always placed undertint • ■» ■»! 
tho same. Bv the act 39 Geo. III. cap. 79, every ..... 

printer ’s obliged to affix his name and residence to ut a higher temperature; ami, lastly, a 
each article he ahull print; and if it consists of more when tho light becomes paint nlto the e>e 
than one loaf, then upon the first and last leaves, under at whu h nit .mdeseence begins to be visible in tho daik 
a heavy penalty: there aio borne exceptions to this was plated by Sir Humphrey Davy’s e\peiun*"it* ut 
law, however. In newspapers, the imprint is gene- M0 J iuhr. ;^>ut a dull red heat, visible ut d.ivlyht, in 
rally placed at tho end ot the last column of the final probably about l.ooo* a cb* rrv-red heat. l,_o<r 
page. In books, the name of the printer is sometimes . h*v»\ 1,70«» J ; ami a white bent, ),»• i*H. Ac. 
placed at the back of the title-page, and sometime* at roid ng to Darnell's pv ronn ter, the high white hi at oi* 
the end of the work. a good wind-tnrnnce is 

Imprisonvient, tm-prtx'-on-ment ( Fr . emprieovner), Incarnation, ta-kar nad-^hun fir. L.it euro, flesh), 
the restraint of a man’s liberty under the custody, inTlieol, is a term wed to denote toe t.ikiug upon linn 
charge, or keeping ot another. Imprisonment extends of our human nature by f'hiiM Jesus What tho nature 
not only to a gaol, but to a bouse, stocks, or where a of tins union oi the human and the divine was w.* have 
man is held m the street, &o ; for in all these ca i -ea the no means ol km g, that sue h a union actually did 
party so restrained is said to bo a prisoner, so long as take place, we have the eleare* t evidence in scripture; 
he hath not his liberty freely to go about his business for ht John savs "Tho word was made lletli, and 
as at other times. No man can lie imprisoned except dwelt among us” Yet tinny sects have arisen, who 
by tho lawfnl judgment of his peers, or by the lawr of have maintained the contrary, and held that the N » of 
the land: and no man can be lmpriri ned except as tbe God did not take human nature upon him; as the 
law directs, cither by oounnand and order of a court of I Anaus, Socuuaus, Ncstonans, Ac. 
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Incendiary 

Incmbuh r,(Ltifc. tncendo, I burn), is 
ono who wiltullv nets tiro to tho house, or other pro¬ 
perty, of mint her person. It is also used in a meta¬ 
phorical sense to denote a political agitator, one who 
goes about to inflame people's minds against the 
government. 

IxrrNHg, in’-rent (from Lut. intruder?, to burn), 
a dry rcinou* compound, which, when burnt, produ 
a pleasant perfume. According to Hingham, Him use 
of mouse m connection with the Eucharist wus un¬ 
known in the Church until tho tiino of Gregory the 
Great, in the latter part of tho fllli centmy. ft then 
birumo prevalent, but lias long been dittoed in tho 
Church of England; although it is Hill adopted by tho 
Itomidi church. Amongst ancient p i-mii nations, tim 
perfume of incense wan generally oib red to the gods, 
and as the reprcsuidnt t Go *, the JVhunti* le-ed to 
bum inoonre before 111-* king Tho word used to denote 
incense arising from si else 11 «ed in Hebrew to 

donoto the smoko arising from the ini of burnt 
saenfloes, The iineime used by t © Jewidi priests was 
a compound of sUeie, onwha, galbanurn, and pure 
frankincense. This compound w mb to consist of equal 
parts of each ingredient, to bo broken into vciy nunute 
particles, which were to bn deposited before I ho ark. 
It wiin to be u , -iid Mjier tally in the Hcruce ol Jehovah, 
as its uso in private life was specially foiluddeu (Exo¬ 
dus zix. 31 —IS), 'I lie origin ot iiiecnan in the Jewish 
form of wordnp, according to Maunonides, m " Moro 
Nevoeluni,” nuotrd in un Hide on the mlijeet in tho 
** Kncyelopa-ilri Jlritnunu was to pi event (ho dig¬ 


it • - 


•V 


f of having such numbers ot iinunah 
• In '.’i ••■ s : ■■ 4j« riUeii. The Iniriung ot tlie incense 
was proceeded with in tho following manner —Tho 

{ iriesls having drawn lots, to a < erf tun who should offer 
t, the person destined took a Jarre silver dtsdi, m which 
was a censer full ot inrensc; met, being accompanied 
bv another priest, lariymg some live coals from tho 
altar, went into the temple, where, in order to give 
notice to tho people, ho struck upon an instrument 
of brass, resembling u gong, placed between tho temple 
and altar. Immediately alter the binning ol tho luuo- 
caunt (which see), tha'in'cnno was set tire to, till tho 
multitude without the temple «out inning m praj 
during the tune that it uns eonsnming 
ItrcRST, tn'-tn'tf (iMt.tHrcufHM, i r no)* t'tnftt/A, not 
pure), is the lnniriuge, or living together as hush 
and wife, of persons within corlmn dcgiees ol eonsnn- 
guinitv. During the Protectorate, incest was mode a 
capital oflbnce; but at tho Hestnration tins law was 
abolished, and it is now cognisable only by the 
ecclesiastical courts. 

Jircn, tusk (Ang -Sat.), a lineal measure, the twellth 
part of a loot, mid equal to three barb > corns. 
iNon ov Candli. (AW Arcs tow ) 

Ixi'int scp, Ahoi.k ov, tw'-uc dees (Lnt mriifo, I all 
upon), n term used m Catoptrics, Ac., to express he 
angle between tho direct uni in which a line strikes on 
A plan ' and tho perpendicular to that plane. When 
ravsof light striking a hmlv are leflectetl, theauges 
of incidence end the angles of reflexion are sanl to be 
equal. Tim t>otnf of inculmee is that point m which a 
ray of light in ;, aseil to fall on a piece of gl.tss. 
Jam of met,truer, h that line in vvlmh light is propa¬ 
gated fiom a radiant point to a point in the snriaco ol 
the speculum, otherwise called the htcuinit ray. 

Incisors, im -ti'-zvrs (bat. i newer*, ir. mrulo, I rut), 
iuAnat., is tho mime given to tho four front teeth in 
each jaw, so called from their use in cutting the tend. 

Inclination, tH-khn-n'-'hitn (Lat it* l.nnfi »), a 
term used to ornress the angle which two lin«»,oi 
pianos, make with each other. Thus, two linos which 
make a very small angle are said to have a veiv small 
inclination to one another Inclination is theieton 
synonymous with nnglc, and the angle ot incident* is 
the technical term lor what Humid properly bo called 
the angle of inoliiistum. 

Inclined Plans, in-l'lhimi*plow, one of the live 
pimple mechanical powers in ttaiicv. the theory ol 
which can be easily deduced l.vin the proposition 
termed "the decomposition of io.ees ,J If a body lie 
placed on a horizontal plane on winch there is no 
friction, it. stnnds to reason that the body wdl be 
OBtircly supported, and that any boii/outnl'|»reisu*r 
however small, will cause motion. If the same plan 
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be made vertical instead of horizontal, the weight 
cannot bo placed upon it; tor if the heavy body were 
made to touch the plane and then left to itself, it 
would fall down the plane, exactly m the same manner 
as it would Jail if there were no plane; that is, if it be 
uupposed that no lriction exist. It follows, conse* 
quently, that if the plane be made to assume an 
oblique or inclined position, the effect produced will 
be iiitcrmedute between those of tho two preceding 
oases; for the weight will not rest, nor will it acquire 
vclonty as rapidly ns when it falls freely. The in¬ 
clined plane, then, is a plane winch forms an angle 
with the hoi non. The lorce whuh accelerates tho 
motion of u heavy body on an inclined plane is to tho 
force of giauty as tho sine oi the inclination of tho 
plinototho radius, or as tho height of the piano to 
us length, if/ — force accelerating the body on an 
inclined plane, oi which the inclination is t, and if c = 
force of gravity, it will be found that/ = g x sinev. 
lienee the motion ot a body on an inclined plane is 
aei derated in n uniform munner. if two bodies 
begin t descend trom rest, and from the Bamcpoint, 
the ouo on an inclined plane and the other railing 
freely to the ground, their velocities, at e ,ual heights 
.box© tiie earth’s auiluce, will be equal. Hence tho ve¬ 
locity acquired byabpdy in falling (ioiii areot thiough a 
giv cn height is the same, whether it fall lively or descend 
on a plane with any inclination whatever. When a 
power acta on a body on an inclined plane, so as to 
keep that body at rest, then tho wtight, tin* power, 
und Hie pressure on the plane, will be .vs to the length, 
the height, and the base of the pi me, when the power 
acts parallel to the inclined surface; from wluuh tho 
following rules cau be deduced: — 


The power 


Weight 


Pressure on the plane -= 


weight :< height of piano 
length of plum) 
Power x bngfh of plane 
height oi plane 
weight x base of pi me 
length ot plane 


I 


These rules express, however, the conditions of equi¬ 
librium, and it is obvious that it either the weight i r 
Hiepo-ver be increased ((nctnm excepted), motion of 
the body rnisfc ensue. (See Hr lilt a ) 

Ivci usual!, tn-Uo'-zhur, a t©uu applied to the 
closing in jnd partitioning of tin re lands in England 
and Wall's which ore comprehended under the title of 
cmnmom or common lands. JJctore measures were 
made, the land used for agnetiltuinl put poses was of 
kind.-.,—cimillions, commonnMe, and intermixed 
lands The first oi these are lands in u state of natuie, 
aste, of which no individuals have the seiernllv 
Commonable lands are those which are in •••veia.lv ]• - 
a portion oi the war; that is to say, they are occupied 
severally by individuals as their own, other peopio 
being excluded for tho time. Lands ot this bott, ex¬ 
clusive ol xv nod-lands, are of thice kinds, r.rst, open 
. . * and meadow land, hold severally by intervals 
till the gathering in ot tho crop. After that time it 
becomes comtnonublo to persons who have sevdaffy 
nghts in it, and they turn their cattle on it. Second, 
there is open arablo and meadow land that is held in 
veially for a part of the year, like the first clubs, 
but, alter the removal oi the crop, it is not only com- 
tuotinhle to th'^e patties who have «*overally lights, 

' nt uiso to other i lasses of individuals. I utids of this 
sort are usually called Lamina" lamia. Commonable 
lights either belong to a particular class, as a body of 
freemen, or to nil landholders. Many of the ancient 
umijp*s of England, Idea to this, bear a dose resem- 
M nice to (hose ol the nations u* ually called barbarous. 
Tied us mentions a Binular custom as cummonqhla 
lights amongst tho nniient Gtiinans: Cicsar among 
the Gaulst Herodotus among the Egyptians; amt 
Mrabo among tho Dalmatians. The third class is that 
f grazing lands, where tho rights of parties ore settled 
and defined to the ordinary stinted pasture, but are 
subject * i very varied and peculiar regulations. < It is 
obvious that' common fields must be ill-cultivated 
under u sx stem such as this. Intermixed lands can- 
t be Heated tiecordirg to the laws of good farming. 
It is said that tho aimple redistribution of intermixed 
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_ In Ocena Domini 

land*, now held in inconvenient loU, would raise the 
fce-smiple value of the lands m manr instances from 
l&s. to 5tt». In ISM. it was the opinion of witnesses 
examined on the commons' uielosure, that judicious 
incloaare would make a large portion of common laud 
much more productive. They also showed that effec¬ 
tual drainage was imo rouble m some intermixed open 
arable lands. Before that tune, iu IhJtO, an act (0 A 7 
Will. IV. e. 11>) was passed for facilitating tlio m- 
elosnre of oj»pb and arable fields in .England and 
M ales. The rro\mon* of this act arc limited, since it 
"applies s.)lelj to lands held in acieralty during some 
proportion o( the tear. with this exception, that slim 
and balks inters cuing between the cultivated lands 
may be inclosed " The lands which cunnot be iu- 
closed under the a.’t. are “the uncultivated lands, the 
lands in a state of nature, intervening between then* 
cultivated lauds, bryoud those that are fairly to be 
considered as slips and balks.’* Iu 1*»M, a select 
<n«nimttM of the Holme of Commons was appoiuted 
inquire into thp expediency of facilitating the 
mr Insure of commons aiut landi held iu common, the 
exchange of lands, and the division of intermixed 
lands, m I into tlio beat means of pinvuliug for the 
s tme, and to report the»r opinion to the Houae " .An 
net in ai i onlume with the objcct% of lhis mqu rv whs 
p.i-Sfd 111 l*«ia (8 A •) \ irt. e. 11**) The provisions of 
th.s aet ippear to be perfectly able to meet the evils it 
was intruded to couu'.cidct, and agriculturo has, vuili- 
ont donlii, greatly benetttted b} its action. 

Iv Ouva Dovtiwr, in ae'-na dm (Lat, at 0111 
Iionl'a ’upper), is the name of a celebrated papal 
bull, one of the most arrogant and pretentious nf .ill 
tliat have issued Iron tlio papal sec Kounded on 
more Hticirnt papal decrees, it was ilist given forth by 
Pope frii.m V. iltt’2-70), and aftefwnrdi renewed 
and alt cit’d by PhhV (1“»*»7) and I'lbjn \ III (|nJ7). 
It lays down the claims of the Church, an.1 proimu 
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Independents 

the unit, A it represented bv 7 and B by 10. If, ther*- 
fore. there be two magnitudes which cannot be repre* 
•ented by meant of the same unit, thsjr cannot have 
•ny common measure whatsoever, and are therefore 
•Hnmmtnnrabl*. {Sta UeatiovaL Quantities.) 

Imcbkmxht, « nt-lcre-meNt (Lat. in re*sen/Nn),a term 
used in the calculus to express t'.i l'.cres-e iu the 
function of any quantity by an infinitely email quan¬ 
tity, in opposition to deeremant, which is of directly 
the reverse signification. In old English writers, the 
differential calculus is sometimes called the " method of 
increments." (Sec Inikgbvl Calculus.) 

IhCVIIATIOX. (*Vi « H1TCKIXU ) 

lwri'um, or Niuhtmauv, »«M«.6as (Lit,, from 
1 nctfio, I he upon), i« a distressing sensatiou sometimes 
evpcnenced dunng sleep, and usually accompanied by 
trightful dreams. The patient is pursued by nomo 
enemy or wild beast, or endeavours to eaoape from 
some danger, but cannot, there is a dreadful weight 
upon his chest; lie striven to erv out, but is nntthlo; 
at length ho awakes in terror, aud feels great relief. 
Nightmare is moat frequently caused bv a heavy supper 
just before going to bed * djspcpsia, mental irritation, 
great fuiiguc, l\iug in au uneasy position, may all 
occasion'd. The euro is avoidance of these causes aud 
attention to the state of the stomach, 
lNruwnBVT, th-kutn^bckf (from Lat. incumbo , Ilm 
upon, or occupy), n term applied to the bolder of an 
eirleginst'cal heiicfiee. 

fxri'NAiini.i, iw.lr u-ntih'.u-lii (Lat., a oradlo), in 
Bibl, a term applied to early hooka, printed before 
the year 1 ret). The moat complete catalogue of thoso 
•let 1 a given in Ham's ** ltcporionum Ilibliographi- 
cuin," ‘2 vols , rUuttg lH‘2il 38 

IsnrcUNAMI.K, tu-dc kh'-iuUhl (Lat. indtetfnahilla), 
in Grain., is applied to a word which admits of no 
declension or inflection; as adverbs, propositions, cou¬ 
pon turns In Latin and Greek, inder lmahlo nouns are 


to be lend ittinu.illv in all the churches every Holy 
Thursday , but this n m only t<«k« s plan* at Home. 

Incognito, t/i-I.i j'-vr-M (Lat , unknown), is c« 
nionly .ipolied to 11 ju.ikc, nobleman, .ic , travelling 
111 such a way as nut to be recognized or known, 
whuli is usually done by assuming a feigned name, 
and dispensing 'with retinue or other marks of did- 
timtimi 

Ivcfivi’ic sTiuT.i ^irhTivcB>,iM lnm-hv$'-t'b-l 1 Lat ), 
are thus,* vihnh have been so prepared as to lie in¬ 
capable of being kincled or of being lonauined by fire 
Ciolli made of the fibres of asbestos, by weaving, will 
bear a considerable heat without inpirv Incom¬ 
bustible cloth is aim made by prepanug cotton and 
linen ti'men with solutions of borax, phosphide of 
soda, phosphate nUiutinomu, or sal-ammoniac. Cloths 
“• rre**i**.*'! ipw h. •laced m contact with ignited 
I si e % *i • .1 - ’. , active combustion or |, u ,. mg 

into flames. Tungstates cf the alkalies have also been 
•neeesslully used lor similar purposes All tin se sub- 
atai.ee> act by forauug a species of glaze outlie surface 
of the fibres, which excludes them from the air. I hey 
do not, however, prevent caibonizatmn from Inking 
place when the temperutuie is very high. Soliduuid 
nf alum and common salt have also been used for 
similar purposes: and, latterly, a starch mixed with 
sulphate ol sine and .sulphate of ammonia. 

IWCOMK-TaX. (Scf TAXATION.) 

iKCOMMKlCSrRABT/R QUANTTTIBB, ltt-1 Om-mCn'-tH- 
Til-bit are those wlueh uro so related that while one is 1 
cipshle of hen * iO’*ri"-ented in the terms ol a <crt on 

■r, f • oilier ’i !■ The reason of this is thus stated 

Aliy twowhf' 

must hau* a common measure: thus all whole num¬ 
bers bav ethe commuii measure 1, aud anv two fraitu ns 
a jt 

g* and — (ir, b, />, aud q % being whole numbem), have 

the common measure , . which is contained etin fly 

uq times m the first and Ip times in tho second. Con¬ 
versely, auv two magnitudes which hsv« a common 
measure cun ho nri'inn. iioihy ripiescn'.si bv the^sme] 
unit, tor if A awl It have the common me*i-nre m, 1 
and if tins measure be contained 7 limes in A ami 
lo times m B, then it is evident that by taking w u«. 

Ill 1 


IjmsMiscavT, lu-dc-bta'-m »t (Lat. in, not, and dchiaco, 
T gape), 1 term nrjd'M *n lb“ to a fruit, the pericarp 

of wInch »■ .p" •■ 1 .« M, l uiintheliaxel-nut. 

When it separates regularly round its axis, either 
wholly or part’ully, into several pieces, tho separation 
is called ilihmernrc, and such p.oees mlrea; and tho 
axis from which Ihn valves separate, when there 18 » 
distinct axis, 1 a called the columella 

I s oi wmtit, ik-ilctH’-tif-fe (Lat is and Jammm, low), 
denote**, in a general sense, the making good, or com¬ 
pensating tor any loss. An act of inil«miiity is neces¬ 
sary to be passed by nailmment, when ministers, in 
order to meet some sudden and unforeseen cuirrgonov 
when parliament is not sitting, adopt measures which 
are not striotlv within their constitutional powers. 

Tm)MTK» 1 w-ihHf'’W/ (Lat. dena, a tooth), one of 
tho eight lines of pintitum used in Her. fur dividing 
fine part oi the field of the shield from another, or for 
forming the outline of any ordinary or sub-ordinary. 
It consists of a zigsug line, resembling the teeth of a 

1 

wnrwTi’nr, tn-deuV-ahnr —Tn Law, ifa deed be made 
by more than one party, there ought to bo regularly 
ns many copies o( it as there aio parties, and, until 
recentli, each was, or should have been, ent or in¬ 
dented (formerly in acute angles, nmfnr Jenfiuvt, liko 
the teeth of a haw, but more uan'.iiy m a waving line), 
the top or hide, tn tally or correspond with each 
er, winch deed so made 1 a called an indenture. Now, 
,evei, sinr c HI), u deed yv **'i .* *<• hi an inden¬ 
ture vjittll jmve the eficct although 

not act 11 illy indented 

u’-deiu, 

111 the In *’tlic United State of America, was 

flint derlarnti* which was p and adoptad by 

Congress, on 4th July, 177*1, de* bring the InNWiomand 
independence of the Aim-rieaii colonns, and their ab¬ 
solution from all allegiance to Great Britain. Acorn* 
nut tee of five was appoint **d to draw up this document r 
nzmi’h, «TtfIei«)ii, Ad*m-*, brant bn, Bhturnan, and 
Living t n bin it wn>» mamlv the work of JefTemon 
Imii’isiiim , or Co.voaroATiON4M.ST8, tntli- 
peii-denti, I t'l-ore-nm'-ahmi is the name of a 

large and influential' sect of Kiiglisb Protestant dirsen- 
te»s. They tak« the name ol Ind^pend^-nfs, because 
they lurid chat evciy siuglc copgrc-auou of Olmstiaus, 
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IndetermlTietd Eqqettone 


«hn properly oontitntd with den e — fed e pastor, have upward* of 1,000 ehnfehsa hi 


080 in 


forms ib independent body, oo mf e Hht to iSrown Wslee, and 100 la Boo tisa d and the GhaanaUibmds. 
direction and government, without interfere nee from They have also a number of eoUegae and >A—tlousl 
any other chnrob, or any presbyteries, bishops, fro. seminaries for foe training of voting mtn for flm sate- 
They therefore hold th a t e ach congregation hae inherent istry, in different parte of England, and at Edinburgh. 
Saitaelf power to fix ttaowatonomad form of religious IvDxmvxvsra Coimoura,. 


worship, and to eseralse edehithal government, a form of analysis* aaid to have beta invented by 
They hold a Ohriattea church to be a oongregation of Deaoartea, whloh is mneh need, area in the highest 
ten# believer* i 4 .perso ns who both openly profeee branches of mathematioe. The system it baaed on the 
their faith in die essential doctrines of the Gospel, and following formula t—If A+B»+C» , + to. ■ e-t&N* 
evince the earnestness of indAr belief by a correspond* «»•+ fro., bo aa identical conation, that is, if it hold 
IngehaBMOf disposition and demeaaonr. They ban for all values whatever of *, then the ooeffkdeate of liko 
only two qeeoriptsoni of ehoreh officer*,—pastors an< powers of a are equal to each other > that i*r tflws, 
deaoottflj t|ie former to promote the apintual, the lattei Bet, Cose; and co on. For if A+Baraa4>iflfc thoa, 
to advenes the temporal welfare of the church. The A—a+(B—6)*sO, an equation which admits of one, 
only valid oall to the pastorate is held to be an invita- value of x only i unless B—4«0, or Bad, When tlaoi 
Horn to that office by an individual church j and to a A-l will besO, or ▲»*. Again, if A+Ber+Ga’a'' 
, pqrsoaeo invited; no noeaaa nor ordination isoonddered o+&x+cx\ then A-a+(B-e)w+ (0—«)•* »0, a! 
requisite, In order to confer authority to preach, or to quadratic equation whloh admits of but two eola ti ons 
administer the sacraments. Still, after this election by to the distinct values of a The application of indeter- 
aa Individual ohurob, an ordination by ministers of the minate coefficients may bo seen by th* manner in which 

^m^aiSor^makes a proEssfon of'Us beHeffaad the lowing fraction j~«an be expanded to four 

ormore terms by the aid of the thaory. I*- 

aot restricted to a special class prepared by education —-— = A^-Bx+Cx , +Dx , + fro. 

for the office | yet an eduoated ministry la considered _ a + e * . _ _ . 

S desirable, and practioelly almost all .the Oongre- Then, o—6x=Ao+Ba*+Ccx*+I)ax , +fro. 

sal ministers in moderntimes reoeive^reparatory +Aox+Bcx +C«x*+ fro.* or, a—ftj 

ingat some of the theologieal academies belong- '^®+ (Bo+Ae)w+ (C<i+Bel«■ + (Do+Ce)** + to, 
tog to the body. Religious exhortation is permitted Whence, by coasting the coefficient* of the like powers 
and encouraged in all those who, having gifts appro- of z » we A«=o, or A=1; 

th' «*■*♦*-* ■»*=-(»+•). « 

those embodied in the Article* of the establisbedchuroh, _ * ft+c _ b+c 

interpreted according to their Calvinistio meaning. then » Oo+BcaO, /, Oa=-—•e,orO«--^ •«; 

They are opposed to au state interference in religious », e 

matter*, and to all state endowments for religious lastly, Da+Co=0, /.Das—orD=*— -r- 
pnrposes. They disavow all subscription to creeds, . .. • A ° 

oonfestions, or articles of faith j neverfhelea*. they are consequently, we gain the result that— 
distinguished by a singular degree of uniformity in a—bx ^ . 6+c _. b+o_ b+e 
frith and practice. The “Declaration of Faith, Order, a+c* a + «* a* 

*>“ •PPMo.Uon of ind.tmnin.t. oo.ffid.ot. thu,« 

t * sas , ls ~ Froxi °" “ 4 faiia,At 

W=»». no rtto, tw ig... j"r, tooo n. Blt.tlqn op th. b*u*iom, . rn.thnn.tlod ton. 


•e # f 


,-^•*• 4 . fre. 


en- 

sbra 

in- 


“fe” 0 equation expreu tho religions of twom 


iquatioBS. Tho 
i—If a simple 
unknown qnan- 
itecral valnee bo re- 
eqnatlca by the coefficient 


ithoritv, oi 

tho origia or Independency, 

<* OooiTO.tlotoL pdndply qnln ^ aidd. thSrtST^dtto, . 

.* t Kf^H^. Bo ^ rd S S?rJS?ShSi^ th« JUSStSiS £“ 

formw “•F bo obtained by substituting 0, or any 
>0f ft* church it Leyden, being frequently re- ,bole nnmber. for tho other i and from the p r eceding 

to mdy rf ia dy.Bd.gr. »« h. ^UoTloto^d Sto S 

ad many of the prindplee of the Browntete. r^titiee may be fonnd. For instanoeTlet Ba+TysSB. 

to flnd th# oorreepondtof integral rafue*of m andjr. 

“«i ha whoU “i“ u5a »vph ta * ~ elBd «^ 

oomperntive freedom, meeting^open^, and gathering 


strength | and when Cromwell (himself iaa Independent! 
assmned supreme aathori^y, their prindplee obtained 
a potent recognition, and a general toleration was to a 
great apeasuro affheted. With th# Restoration, how¬ 
ever their prosperity came to aa end, and by the Act 
of uniformity la 1688. about 8,000 non-conforming 
clergymen were'esdodod from their places to the| 
ohurob. Tho Be volution of 1088 again brought 
them comparative freedom, which was confirmed by! 
the Toleration Act of the foUbwinc year. Yet, fori 
some time after this, Independency did not flourish: 
and indeed it was not till the revival of religion, exbitea 
by the labours of Wedsy and WbitfleULthat it again 
began 'to prosper j and since that time it tea gone oa 
fto-tij iaorcMto, th. OMib« of it. .dhwtnU. Xh., 


- + , + a- 5 + i 


or, x*6—y+^j^, a whole nnmber t 
. i~Sc:a whole number j sayp 


*Pi and 4-S5y aflsp 

W M 

••• jr=2~2p— J a whole nnmber 

.% j is a whole nnmber, say 8 
fat-68, because p«88 



_ „ to 

_re in selecting the 

to eater the various topics. 


Ixnsx BxruMitoixvi, and I»if Lxbbobvk 
pBODXVXSOBUir, inf‘deice eke-pur-gii-tef-re-ue, li-bro'-run 
pr+JUb+'W-rum (Let., purified index (of books), index 


(Let., purified index (of booke), index 
of prohibited books), it the catalogue of thoee booke 
which the Bomen Cetholio church, on account of 
heresy, forbids to'the laity. The eetelogne of anoh 
books as are only heretical, or contrary to the priu- 
dplee of the Oatbolic ohuroh in certain parte, is 
celled the Jndeie Kxpurgatorine. As early as 1546. 
■nob catalogues were made public in Louvain, and 
eoon after at Venioe, Paris, Cologne, and other places. 
In 1659, Pope Pam IV. oaueea the Inquisition to 

S bliah n list of prohibited booke; end this Is the 
it Borneo index proper. A regular form was pre¬ 
pared for them bribe council of Trent, which received 
the approval of Pius IV. in 1564, The index of Trent 
waa enlarged by fiixtna V. and Clement VIU., the 
former of whom appointed a special congregation at 
Unm* for takinff char ere of it. 

Ixdxa, AxcKxrxcru&i or. (See Hixdoo Abohi- 
cbotubs.) 

Ixdxax Babb. (Ah JSobb.) 
llDiir Bbbad. (See Pachtita.) 

Ixdxax Coax. (See Zma.) 

Ixdxax Caxaa. (See Tbopjcoboh. 

IvnxAX Fio. (See Opuktia.) 


evidence, they think It a groundless aoonsaiioa, they 
used formerly to indorse on the beck of the bill " lew* 
ramue” or, We know nothing of it now, they write, 
"Wot e true bill,” or “ Wot found,” end then the party 
is discharged without farther answer. A hejr bill may, 
however, be preferred against him before the same, or 
another, grand jury. If satisfied of the tenth of the 
acousatioo, they then indorse upon it, "A true bill,'* 
anciently, Billa vttra. The indiotment is then said to 
be fauna, end the party steads indicted. In finding a 
true till, twelve, at best, of the grand jury must 
moor. 


Ixdxax Fionas. (See Sieve.) 

Ixdxax Fibs, in Cham., e bright white fire, 


IxmexftTXOx. (See DrspirsiA.) 

Ixdioo, W-dlfo (Fr., It., Bp. indigo), fa Chen., a 
Una dyestuff, extracted from a variety of pleats,'grow¬ 
ing principally in Indie and Amerioa, especially from 
species of Indigqfer* (which see). -The common 
woad, or Xiatie tinctoria , also yields indigo* It has 
been found in minute qnaqjjties In the mfik of cows 
end in human urine. It is one of oar most important 
dyestufft, both from the beenty end permaneBoe of 
the oolour it yields, end from the ease with whleh it 
is applied to fabrics of all materials. Tbs jnloee of 
the plants from which indigo is obtained give no 
evidence of its presence while in their natural state, 
bat require to undergo a process of frrmentition 
before the dark-bine colouring matter, kn own ia 
commerce as indigo, is precipitated. The method of 
manufacture consists in steeping the pleat in water 
until fermentation sets in, the colouring matter dis¬ 
solves in the water, forming a yellow solution, which 
is drawn off from the rest of the vegetable matter. 
Thie solution, by agitation and continual exposure to 
used the air, gradually deposits indigo as a bine praeipitatSb 



Older), in Caron., a period of fifteen years, different ble loss, the following math 
from other cycles, in toe fact of its having no reference commerce i—Four ounces of oommerolsl Indigo in toe 
to astronomical phenomena. The indiotion is supposed powder, end four ounces of grape eager, ere placed ia 
to relate to certain judicial acts, aa tariffs of the taxes e flask cspabhfcof holding, at least, ten pints of liquids 
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in-di-ffqf , ~*~r& (indiao , 
. ft gen. of the papiiio 


, ftnd Lat. j%ro, 
naoeous division 


emruUa, and probably some others.' yield commercial 
Indigo, one of tl»e most important of dyeing materials. 
Indigo is very poisonous; lint in proper dosea.it baa 
been employed in epilepsy and erysipelasits value in 
such diseases is by no zneans well established. (fir# 
Iirnxoo.) 

InnxakCT Taxis. (3e? Taxation.) 

Iinmnaz.SS, in-de-vix'-t-bl*, a peculiar method o. 
tbeoalouios invented by Cavalion, a disciple of Galileo, 
which wae xnuoh used by mathematicians before the 
invention of fluxions and the differential and integral 
calculus. In this theory, lines are considered to be 
composed of an infinite series of points, surfaces of an 
infinite number of lines, and solids of an infinite num¬ 
ber of surfaces. The purpose, therefore, of the method 
is to give an inflnito series of successive approxima¬ 
tions, and it is extremely useful in discovering the 
contents and areas of innumerable piano and solid 
figures, (fie# Vlvxionb, Integral Calculus.) 

Imo-Gibicayio, Iydo-Eoiomay, or A a yaw Law. 
Attaqis, in'-do-jer-mfoif-ik, are the different names 
given by different philologers to one of the three great 
families into which tee tongues of mankind are divided. 


uno grammarians or tee present tune, teat tee Aryan link teat united teem all. Jsv 
U the most appropriate technical term, inasmuch as 1794, the great orientalist Sir 


to one common source? To this question the greatest 


guages and dialects the common roots and the common 
organic type are dedndble by means of ft comparison 
and from a scrutiny of the laws of tee human mind, of 
oar organs of speech and of hearing, as well as of tee 
laws of objeots and phenomena. Yet, even if ww 
attempt to assert that all the dialeots of the Into 
Germanic family have diverged from one common 
type, how shall we able to prove this to be the original 
language? Jt might be tee language of conquerors 
which had pushed away and survived numerous pre¬ 
vious idioms. All that we can say is, that in the Aryan 
languages, the only field in which the scientific com¬ 
parison of languages has as yet been successfully pro¬ 
secuted, the closest afllmfcy has been discovered in the 
roots and m the inflexions, those two chief teste of all 
inflecting languages. The great German philologers 
Bopp and Pott, together with their brilliant expounder 
Max Muller, show, by their general preference for 
Sanskrit, that they believe the Sanskrit form of the 
root to be the oldest in existence. That wbieh gave to 
Sanskrit this high importance, was mainly the fact 
that the languages of Europe, whose relation to one 
another hod either never been perceived or not 
thoroughly comprehended, stood at once in an intel¬ 
ligible relation to Sanskrit s the latter was the miming 
link that united them ell. Even previous to tee year 
1794, the great orientalist Sir William Jones declared 
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ne aaopcea oy cuoj 

ancient home in India to settle upon the 

shores of Europe. There are likewise two other great one common source; and, says Max Miiuer, •• as sore 
families of language, known respectively as the Sbmitio as the six Boraan dialects point to an original home of 
and tbeTuiAWZAW, both of whiob will be treated of in Italian shepherds on the seven hills at Borne, the 
their proper place. To deal here with the Aryan lan- Aryan languages together point to an earlier period 
guagee:—The Aryan family of languages may, at the of language, when the first ancestors of the Indians, 
outset, be broadly classified into two great divisions; the Persians, the Greeks, the Bom ana, the Slaves, the 
the Southern division, containing two great classes,— Celts, and the Germans, were living together within 
tee Indio and Iranio. The Indio kronen comprehends the same inclosures. nay, under the same roof." There 
within itself, as living languages, the dialeots of wae a time when N small dan of Aryans, dwelling 
India end the dialeot of the Gypsies; as dead lan- probably on the highest elevation of Central Alia, ana 
gauges, the PraUcrit and Pali, the modern Sanskrit enjuying a high state of agricultural civilisation, spoke 
afad the Vedio Sanskrit. The Iranio branoh compre- a language which, although not Sanskrit, or German, 
hands, as living languages, the dialects of Persia, or Greek, nevertheless contained the germs of tee 
Afghanistan, Kurdistan, Bokhara, Armenia, Ossethi; languages we employ to-day in our oateedmla, our 
and as dead languages, the Pars], Pehlvi, the ounei- courts of justice, and in our marts of commerce. And 
form inscriptions of Darius and Xerxee, the Zend, and whatever may have been the name of this so-called 
tee old Armenian. The Northern division of the mother of tbe Aryan languages, it can be demonstrated 


rrof’joT 
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err 


and Latin, without believing them to have sprung from 
one common source; and, says Max M filler, 11 as sore 


probably on the highest elevation of Central Aria, and 
enjuying a high state of agrienltoral civilisation, spoke 
a language which, although not Sanskrit, or German, 
or Greek, nevertheless contained the germs of tbe 
languages we employ to-day in our oetoedmls, our 
courts of justice, and in our marts of commerce. And 
whatever may have been the name of this so-called 


and BiitteMrilad the Cornish, the last being a dead 
laqgQage.-T^tee Godhelio branch ok the Celtic class 
baWtits dialeots of Scotland, Ireland, and of the 
Isle^Man. 2. The Italic class embraces he dialeots 
of Portugal, Spain, Provence, Prance, Italy, and Wal- 
laehiA, aa well as the dead hmguagee known aa the 
Lsngue d'oo, Langne d'oil, and tWOeerm Latin, and 
Umbrian. 3. The HJrrio class quaJUas the dialeots, 
of the Grisons and Albania. 4. The Hefienio class. 
•omprshends the dialeots spoken in Gfoeoe at the, 


alt her children, without having granted tee axeliutivo 

5 roperty to any; that the Greek, Boman, Celtic, 
eutonic, and Slavonio colonies, marohing towards the 
shores of Europe, brought away with them from their 
Asiatic birthplace the dialectic gonna of their several 
languages, as we still hear them. Bid space permit, 
an extensive list of examples in a tabular form might 
be given, to prove the unmistakable family likeness 
which exists between the chief repre s e ntativ e e - of the 
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gy tt *> fa foe—.tte fr the £W B a, *5S?j 1 ®* •"^SrfhSwB^S 
nriovi nsodffoslkma of time, per—, —foer, j fen. deviation. This fain*, howew, the deriatta oeenn 
dsc, fast or potentiality, or degree of ownyrkon, fa soon^ dfrectionto thatfawhich foe fonuirfai 
which my attach to toe *» rio " ®°*!E “ whw * 5®°*^- ,™ "fcsfa «omot that twm one of 

r ich i» poapood, ere expt—aed by m o difica tion s o f the wires determine*, in the other, an instantaneous 
nodottyl words themselves, not by distinct words, coirrat , at the moment when it enmmaneaa to par, 
It therefore aeooamodate* iteelf to the nicest shade and determines it in aseeond at the instant ttewaae 
ef meaning. Frodnood to the moat gifted me to the to pass. These two —rents are called ini n eed car. 
mat favourable area for unman life and action, it has r enfa, and the oorrent of (he pile the indueingeurranL 
reciprocally aided in the devriopment of that mot ▲ similar experiment may also be made thus r-Abont 
above all others.—Sir Wn. Jones, in the Asiatic n wooden or glass tube a single silk-covered wire is 
Itsiiimlsi i Jht* Sohlegel's uober die Sprue A# uno wound, and its two ends placed in oommunioation with 
WaiMt dvr India; A. W. Sohlegel's Inditcke Bib- a galvanometer. Into too hollow of the tabs Is thsn 
llsttab; Bopp’s Cbwnoroties Grammat; Onmm' inserted sn electro-dynamiccylinder. namriy. a helix, 
JBwfocAs GvmmaGkf Pritchard on the Eosfrn, Origr. traversed by an electric oorrent. At the moment of 
•/ tk$ CtUw Naitont t Zeno on the Grammar qf thi introduction, an induced current is shown in the outer 
Coitus Language*; Max If filler’s Lectures on the coil, the movement of whioh is in a contrary direction 
Seine! of Language ; and generally the Proceedings to that passing through the inner helix; and open 
and Transactions of ton Philological Society withdrawing the cylinder, a second induced current Is 
London. shown, the movement of whioh is in a direction similsr 

InoBBSB. (Sn But or Excoxirai.) to ita own. These two cxneriments equally show that 

Ivductzov, in-duk'-ehun (Lat . induetio), a method a hen a conductor traversed by a current u suddenly 
of philosophical and mathematical reasoning, bw brought near to a conductor forming a closed circuit, 
better known in the Utter branch of science under thi an instantaneous current is determined iu the Utter, 
name of sirccesrivs induction. An it oolUtes truth from moving in a direction contrary to that of too current 
n demonstration, and this demonstration implies thi brought near it; and that, on removing it, a second 
examination of every particular case of whioh it i current is^ctermined, moving in the same direction 
formed, it follows that toe mathematical sense of thr as the current removed. On aooount of the analogy 
word is truly logical iu its expression. The followini existing between the properties of magneta and thoso 
examples are taken from the “English Cyclopedia, of electro-dynamic cylinders. Faraday anppoeed that 
The sum of any number of successive odd numbers, the same results would be obtained by introducing a 
beginning from unity, is a square number, namely, the magnet into the interior of too hollow helix of tha 
•mure of half the even number whioh follows the last second experiment. His supposition proved correct, 
odd number. Let this proposition be true in any one Two induced currents arc instantaneously produced, 
single instance; that is, a being some whole number, which ar« much more intense than those produced by 
let 1, 3, 6, op to- Xn+lg put together, give (»+l)”j inducing currents. By those and similsr means, vmy 
then the next odd number being 2n+3, toe sum or all considerable effects can be produced. Experiment baa 
the odd numbers up to 2*+3 will be (*+l)*+2*+3, also shown that the phenomenon of induction may be 
ora*+4a+4, or (a+8)*. But *+8 is the half of tha manifested with a single conductor, in whioh the it* 
even number next following 2*+3; consequently, if during current is transmitted, and at tha same time 
(ha proposition bo true of any one set of odd numbers, the induced current is perceived. When a soft Iron 
it is true of one more. But it is true of the first odd rod is introduced into the helical coil, then, as observed 
number 1, for this is the square of half the even by Mr. Jenkins, the volta-eleotrioal effect becomes 
number next following; consequently, bring true of 1 wonderfully increased. If tha ends of the secondary 


1 *—« 

a»- 1 *+o B * 1 x—a* 


inch a nature as to be, with powerful arrangements of 
be apparatus, perfectly insupportable. Bright, vivid 
iparks can also Be obtained from the secondary wire* 



hose of magno-eleotrioal induction. 

Iirnuonoir, Elictbioal. {Sen Enxcnxostr.) 

Iirouoffiov, in Log. (8a Danuonox.) 

IwnroTrrs Fhx&oboyhy, in-dnVJiv (Lat. la and 
iuco, I lead), that process of reasoning whioh raises 
ndlvidnal esses into general, and those again Into still 
ligher generalities. Every deduction, properly so 
called, must rest on a prior induction. As would 
necessitate an impossibility, for the particulars to be 
observed are infinite in number, it Is neoesssiy to allow 
tome spontaneous action of the understanding in every 
inductive prooese. Two things,” says Dr. Whe well, in 
his “History of the Inductive Baenoes,” “are requisite 


last equation will be divisible by *—as and therefore 
a*—a* will be divisible by a—a. If, then, any one of 
the succeebive— 

*— a, *•—a*, x 4 —a 4 , Ac. 

be divisible by *—«, so is the neyt. But this is ob¬ 
viously true of the first; therefore it is true of the 
eecona t brink true of the second, it is true of toe 
third; and ao on ad infinitum . It will be readily aeon 
by the reader from the foregomg examples, that hypo¬ 
thesis is one of tha strongest proofa used u reasoning 
by induction. 

Iannonox Com, a term applied originally to an _,_ 

apparatus, by which Faraday, in 1838, showed that to the formation of science, foots, and ideas,—observa- 
n* elect no current, or a magnet, is able, by induction, ion of things without, ana inward effort of thought j 
to develop., at a distanoe, electric currents in a con- >r, in other words, sense and reason. Neither of these 
ducting wire; lost as a body charged with static laments by itself can constitute substantial general 
electricity electrizes an insulated conductor by indue- :nowledge. It is easy to point out how a deftet in 
(ton. The method by which this remarkable result is :his mental process baa at different times retarded (he 
obtained is as follows:—Two silk-covered wires arc advancement of science; indeed, in by for toe neater 
boimd round a wooden cylinder, so as to make two ert of the course of the world, the history of most 
perfectly similar helloes, too spirals of which arc imes and countries, exhihUs a condition thus stationary 
parallel, and as near to each other at poesible. The ith regard to knowledge. Many foots in physical 
two ends of one of the wires are made to communicate icienoe, such es the motions of the stare and too 
with a deHcnte galvanometer, and the two ends of the rrighta of bodies, were famili a r to man long before the 
other with tha two poles of a voltaic pfle. Whenever .foe of Greek astronomy and mech a nic s. What wan 
this latter communication is cstsbuMted, the first wanted was the act of thought. At the present day 
haying been established previously, too needle of the even, tribes of uncivilised and half-dviUsed men, over 
fiuvuometar la urn to deviate; but this deviation tha surface of the earth, have before them the faun—e 
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Indulgence 

body of frets, oat of which thi dvflbed world has 
erected the stately fabric of ptyalatipbfloeopfay. Tot* 
exoept among Europ ean n a tions, the p ro bo w ox intdleot 
by which these fade became science stoma to hoot 
boon unknown. Almost evere pert of the career of the 
Greek schools of philosophy, of tho schoolmen of 
Europe In tho middle egos, ortho Arabian and Indian 
philosophers, shows, that extreme ingenuity end sub¬ 
tlety, invention sad connection, demonstration and 
method, may exist, without the development of any 
physical science. Logic sad metaphysics, and even 



_ .. PvneweU's dilatory qf ideas j and novum 

fliMjsiSMi mosimMilsimi * 
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urmiUWMi, in-dul'-jtnt (Lat.), is the remission of 
tho penalty doe for sin, either in this world or in pur¬ 
gatory, a power claimed by the Roman Catholic 
'ehttren. Indulgences were first introduced in the 11th 
century, by Urban II., as a recompense to those who 
engaged upon the Crusades. They were afterwards 
granted to those who gave money for the purpose; 
and hence was introduced the sale of them; and at 
length every sin came to have its price. The sale of 
indulgences waa one of the causes that led to the 
Reformation. 

Inn vs, in'-due (Lat. indut, an Indian), a constella¬ 
tion of the southern hemisphere. It lies to ths south 
of Sagittarius, being between that constet>tipn and 
ths south pole. It was formed and named by Bayer. 
Its largest star is one of the third magnitude. 

Ikxqv ihiMB,in-*~k»oV-€-teeM (Let. inxtjuaUiaa, dif¬ 
ference, or want of equality), in Math., a term used in 
algebra to express that one quantity is greater or less 
thin another, or than nothing, when it is termed an 
inequality, Thus, ths expression x—a 7 b—x is an 
inequality, of whioh or—a forms one rids and 6—a>the 
other. One of the strongest propositions of this rule 
is, that any quantity may be added to, or subtracted 
from, each tide of an inequality, and yet the sign of 
Inequality will remain as before. Thus, if a 7 b, it may 
bn consequently assumed that a±x 7 b±x; for if a 7 o, 
it Is evident that a+x 7 1 +*. And similarly, if alb, 
it follows thnta+xlb+x. llenco any quantity may 
be transposed (as in equations) from one side of an 
inequality to the other by obanging its sign; thus, if 

«•+*• 7k»l+fl* 

«•+&*— lab 72 ab— 2ab+o 9 
or, (o-6)* 7 c 1 . 

Also, in s series, ir 07 6, e 7 d t and 0 7 /, Ac., 
than a+e+c+ Ac . 7 &+<*+/+ Ac. 

Also, If every term on each side of an inequality be 
multiplied or divided by any positive quantity, the sign 
of Inequality will remain as before; thus, if a 7 b, it 
follows that So 7 26, Ac. Both sides of an inequality 
may be raised to any power, or any root of them be 
extended, and ths sign of .inequality will remain as 
before, provided eaon side be a positive quantity, 
77 ft, or 7 * 7 6* j and so on.— Bqf, Wood's Algebra . 

Itfasm, in-er'-ake-d (Lat.), Is that property of 
matter by which it would always continue in the seme 
state of rest or motion in whioh it was put, unless 
changed by some external force. Kepler conceived 
tills ss indicating a degree of power, and termed it 1 
til inertia. "The vieinnta (vie inertia), or innate 
foroe of matter,** says Newton," is a power of resisting 
by whioh every body, as much as in.it lies, endeavours' 
to persevere in its present state, whether it be of reat 
or of moving uniformly forward in t straight line.! 
This foroe ie ever proportional to the body whose foroe 
It is; and differs nothing from the activity of the mass 
but in our manner of conceiving It.'* A body, from 
tile inactivity df matter, is not without difficulty put 
out of its Stsm of y«st or motion. Upon this aooount, 
this htisjMj, hf • most significant name, be 
called via inema , or, force of Inactivity.”—(JFriiirip., 
dcf. f.) In conclusion, It may be said that inertia is 
tiis principal law of ths material world, that til bodies 
are absolutely passive, or indifferent to a state of rest, 
sad would oontinue for ever so unless disturbed by the 
notion of come extrinsic force. Inertia itself is one of 
the inherent properties of matter, and is unceasingly 
recalled to our notion In every incident of life. (Act 
Obavrakor.) 

lie 


Infhatry 

Iff Bern, In ei'-es (Let, in being), in FhfL, Isa term 
applied to thing! actually existing; midis distinguished 
from in Mm, applied so things which are net, bat 
whioh might be. 

Irtaxy, in'J&m-e (Left. Mm in), is dt fined .to be 
“n permanent legal incapacity to whioh n mao fit sub¬ 
jected in consequence of a conviction and judgment 
for an offence, and which ie not removed by suffering 
the punishment for ths offence.” Among the Romans, 
the consequence of infauna was incapacity to obtain 
the honours of the state, with the loss of political 
righte, end also of certain private ones. Persons who, 
in consequence of bribery, Ac, are deprived of their 
nght of voting et elections, are infamous, having loqt 
part of their political righto. Certain offences were 
formerly considered of so heinous a nature as toreador 
a men infhnume and incompetent to be n witneee. 
The endnrnaoe of the punishment, however, res t o re d 
the man's competency ns n witness. Act 0 A 7 Viet, 
o. 86, however, declares that no parson offered as n 
witness is to be excluded on account of incapacity from 
crime, though such may be urged ae an argument 
against his credibility.—Bef. Engliak Cgelopmdia 
Arts and Sciences. 

Irvarx, in'-fdnt (Let. iqfane), In Law, is a person 
under twenty-on* years of age. In general, an infrnt 
can neither aliens his lands, nor do any legal set, nor 
make n deed, nor indeed any manner of oontraot that 
will bind him; but to these rules there ere some 
exceptions. Infants have thus various privileges and 
various disabilities; but thair very disabilities are pri¬ 
vileges, in order to secure them from hurting them¬ 
selves by their own improvident sots. An infant, when 
sued, appears to defend his osuss by a guardian; but he 
mayans, either by his guardian or proekein amy, his 
next friend, who is not his guardian.' In oriminti oases, 
an Infant of the age of fourteen years may be oapitally 
punished for any capital offence; but under seven 
years he cannot. The period between coven and four¬ 
teen is subject to muoh uncertainty; for the infant is, 
generally speaking, judged to be prind facie innocent; 
jet, if be be dolt vapor, and could discern between 
good and evil at the time of the offence committed, he 
may be convicted, and undergo judgment and execu¬ 
tion of death, though he has not attained to yean of 
discretion. 

Irfakt Schools (See Schools.) 

Irvahta. in-fant'-a (8p.), a word signifying ohfld, 
and generally sppliod ss a title of honour to the prin¬ 
cesses of ti^e royal houses of Spain and Portugal. Tho 
pre-eminence implied by thoappeUation may be seen by 
infants, signifying fkt ohfld par excellence, 

Irvarticidr, or Cbxld-Mubdxb, in-fanf.e-aide, 
has been practised from very early times. Among 
certain of the Greek states, it was the practice to 
expose or destroy weak or deformed children. In 
Rome also it was oommon to expose or put to death 
children. In the present day, the Ohinese are chiefly 

X * rious for the extent to which they practise this 
e; but in the islands of the Pacific, in some parts of 
India, ip Africa, and South America, it ie by no means 
unoommon. Unfortunately, however, the praotioe is 
not confined to heathen countries, but prevails to n 
considerable extent even in our own, notwithstanding 
the deep abhorrence with which it is nswed, and the 
severity with which it Japnmshed, One of the most 
difficult questions of medical jurisprudence is to ascer¬ 
tain the murder of a child newly born. It baa first to 
be determined whether the child was born dead or alive, 
and next, whether its death was occasioned by violence, 
or was the result of natural causes. If it be proved 
that the child was bom alive, and subsequently de¬ 
stroyed, either by violence or wilfhl neglect, theoffsnoe 
is murder, and punishable accordingly. 

Irfartkt. inf-f&n-tr* (Lat. iqfane, a ohfld; ItaL 
/ante, a obild, or young person), a name that is applied 
to all soldiers who serve on foot, in contradistinction to 
horse-soldiers, or cavalry, who serve on horseback. La 
the feudal times, the retainers of tho nobles and largo 
land-owners were bound to render suit and servioe to 
their feudal lord In time of war, as the nobles them* 
selvas ware under an obligation to aid the king under 
the same eiroumstanoes, m virtue of the peculiar tenure 
on which they held their lands. In return for tide, 
their dependents were entitled to prelection from 
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wiiott. the word “infantry,” imdar various modifies- 
tious, according to tha language of fitont oonntri««, 
it a am the vNogahad appellation of tha foot-soldier* 
of every nation. The infantry formed themoet im¬ 
portant part of the anniea of Cbo Greeks and Romans. 
Tb northern nations of Europe also fought on foot, 
and the principal part of the English troops, from the 
establishment of the Saxon heptarchy to the time of 
the Conquest, ooosisted df infantry. It waanotuntil 
chivalry beoome a prominent institution in all 
EiOopean countries, that infantry fan into disrepute. 
It sms, indeed, impoesihle that it should ba otherwise; 
for while the cavalry was completely armed and die. 
djphntd, bat little attention was paid to the equipment 
of the foot-soldiers of the middle ages, whose want of 


iu renown, isotn oeiore ana euer me uonquen, me 
foot-eoldlers of England were armed arfth pikes, batUe- 


meot their attempts at murder deserved. 
iMmvu, imtfM (Let Mfrfk, unbelieving), to 

ho *"• Wtaft *• cSrtStoD 

reMgi on. ( Sss Oniawurnnr, Anamt, Dsnv.) 

boundless),’in denotes the JSn abMneeon& 
Umita or bounds; and is applicable to the one infinite 
Seine to all hia attributes. Aa to our idea of the 
infinite, two opposite opinions exist among philoso¬ 
phers. According to soms, the idea is purely negative, 
without anything positive to it, except what may ba 
famished by thelmegination, whioh goes on enlarging 
the finite without limit. According to others, the 
enlarging of tha finite oan never famish the idea of 
tha infinite, bnt only of tha indefinite. ** We mast." 
•aye Sir W. Hamilton, "believe to the infinity of God; 
bnt the infinite God oaanot by us, in the present 
limitation of our faculties, ba comprehended or oon- 
oeived. A deity understood would do no deity at afl; 
and it is blasphemy to say that God only is aa wa am 
able to think him to be. We know Goa according to 
tho flnitude of our faeultios; the infinite God is, to 






th iron helmets, and wadded tonics or 
coats of thlek leather, m defensive armour. The ser¬ 
vice rendered by tha arohera of England in tha wars of 
Edward III. and Henry V., to nance, am too well 

known to require mention here, and tha superiority of urrinmra mood. fs.ffs'*f*HD (LM. MMtfiwii. i 
the English infantry over tire foot-soldiers of the conti¬ 
nental powers at that time, who seem to have borne 
tha very worst of characters, the Swiss alone excepted, 
is dearly demonstrated by to# accounts of the battles 
of Gresey, Poitiers, and Aginoourt. The infantry began 


i or ruou, in 
The Scriptures indeed declare that how wa know only 
in part* 

Ixfnrnx, InmnsnuL (At Irnsiu Cal¬ 
culus.) 
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Gram., is that form or state of tho verb whioh ex¬ 
presses a thing in a general manner, without any 
distinction of number or person; as, to walk, to speak, 
to be feared. -* 

InriBMAiT, in-Jlr'-mll-r* (Lat. tkjtrmu, infirm), ia 


pikemen, and musketeers, in France, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, and the Low Countries in the 16th and 17th 
eanturies, form many a brilliant page in the hiatoiy of 
Europe. It was not until the latter part of tha 17th 


tha oldest are the 1st Royal regiment of foot, familiarly 
•tylcd the 1st Boyals, and tha 3rd Buff*. The discipline 
and organisation of infantry have been brought to the 
highest degree of perfection of late years, and, as far 
as arms are concerned, the introduction of the nfled 
musket leaves room for little, if any, improvement. 

• Imctxoff. i»-ftV-§\un (Let.), in Med., is the pro¬ 
pagation of disease by means of deleterious or offensive 
effluvia contained in the atmosphere. The offensive 
matter may either proceed from the decomposition of 
animal or vegetable substanocs, or may emanate from 
the bodies of persons affected by partioular diseases. 
The presence of some of these agents may be recog¬ 
nised by the smeU, of others only by their mischievous 
affects. The most important means of disinfection is 
yentilstiqn. Various chemical agents are also employed 
for this purpose; as ohlorine, chloride of sine, per 
chldride of iron, sulphurous acid, ftc. 

Imonnn, U-fs'-qf-ment, in the Law of Scotland, 
denotes tha manner in which a person is invested in 
real or heritable property, until very recently. 


siderable towns of this country, there are now esta¬ 
blishments of this description, supported cither by 
public subscriptions or by private endowments- (fiw 
Hospital.) 

Imvlauyatiok, in-Jl&m-mai'-thum (Lat, tyfaemofto, 
from ittfammo, 1 burn), in Pathol., is a pretematuraUy 
hot, red, swollen, and painful condition of any 
portion of tha body: when the inflammation to 
general, it takes the form of fever. It is usually 
distinguished by a particular name, according to the 
part which is attacked; as plsrritis, inflammation of 
the pleura; peritomtii, of the peritoneum; gastritis , 
of the stomach; hepatitis , of the liver, Ac. Inflam- 
matious may be produoed by various causes,—by 
external injury, aa a out, bruise, or burn; by the 
action of some ohemical or other agent, aa poisons, 
alcoholic liquors; or from exposure to cold, wot, Ac, 
Inflammation may be acute or obronio; aifftaae or 
circumscribed j healthy, with a disposition to heal and. 
return to the natural state, or unhealthy, when, on tho 
contrary, there is a disposition to ulceration, Ac. It 
may terminate in one of three wars,—in resolution, to 
suppuration, in mortifioation. The first* of these to 
the most desirable mode of termination, being tho 
gradual subsidence of the inflammatory action, and 
the return of the parts to their natural state, without 
any visible morbid ohange to their structure. In sup¬ 
puration, tha inflammation goes on to the formation 


instrument or sat i ns , whioh bad to be recorded, within 
anty days after the oeremony, to the Register of Sasines. 
This oeremony is now done away with, and only th< 
registration of the deeda required. 

XmnirAb Maokxys, ia-fer'+tl (Pr., from Lat.' 
istfkrmu), a name given generally to all machines con¬ 
taining powder and projectiles, and destined to destroy 
human life. Infernal machines are often employed in 
war, being commonly placed under water and fired by 
meias of electricity; thus often causing great damage 
to a hostile fleet,jr tha p rete n ce of the machine So 
notporoeived to time. The name infernal machine, 
however, applies more particularly to those made use 
aftaooupteelce and political plots, as the one tried 
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the death of the part ensues. The immediate eatwo of 
inflammation is believed to be the exudation of fits 
liquor sanguinia through the softened of ruptured 
walle of the capillary vessels of tho part, to conse¬ 
quence of an increased flow of blood there* Tho 
mode of treatment in inflammation will of course vary 
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bleeding/ by meeas of ouppisf, leeches, Ac., should 
also be hud recourse to. Alow diet, purgative medi¬ 
cines. cooling drink*, diaphoretics, end the avoidance 
of ell excitement, ere xleo neeeesary. Dr. Hughes 
Bennett, of Edinburgh, however* maintains that the 
abstraction of Wood does .not exert may beneficial 
rifocfc open the inflammatory state* and that Sts 
influence on the sy stem Is injurious; and hence he 
condemns Sts being resorted to for the sake of the 
inflammatton. Thu, however, is not the generally 
reocived opinion among medical men. (See Pliubitib, 
Pxmnovma* Ac.) • 

IwrMCnoir, or Imxxxov, in-JleV-ehun (Lat. in- 
fledto, I bend)* in Oram., means any change whiob 
t akes place in a word, from a modification of its sense 
between the root and the termination. The inflexion 
moat therefore not be confounded with the termination 
itself. For oxsmple, the syllable am is the root of all 


the axis Is divided* the mode in which the branching 
takes place, the co mpas s tir e toflth of the flowar- 


■talks, and of 
modifications 

two heads t—1. Those wlfh an elongated primary axis! 
and* 2. those with n sho rt en e d or dilated primary 


JDnde qf Indefinite hd to reeee noe with a* elongated 
are axle .—These are as fallows t— 


1 . 




to toe person: amabam, amabae , amabat. — 
Brando's Dictionary. 

Ivruxiov, in Optics, is synonvraous with the term 
diffraction, or that property of light by reason of 
which* when it passes very near the borders of an 
opaque body, it is turned from its rectilinear course. 
(«« Lxoht.) 

IirtLixioir, Poise or, in Ooom., is that point of a 
curve line where the curvature in relation to the axis 
changes from concave to convex, or from convex to 
oonoave. To find the point of inflexion in a given 
curve, it is only necessary to find* from the equation 

of the curve, the value of ~~ i this value made equal 

to O* or infinity, will* give an equation by whioh m can 
be determined/ In the above equation* d*y stands for 
the second differential. (See Ibxsqbal Calculus.) 

Ivvlobssobvcb, or Axtxotaxm, in-Jtor-eat-ene an- 
tho-tW-eiei Let. tnfioreecens ; Gr. anihoe , flower; taxis, 
a placing), in Boft., a term appked to the arrangement 
of the flowers on the axis, or to the ramification of the 
floral axis. The forms under whioh the flower-stalk 
Is presented to our notice are described under Px- 



Bentley* to whose excellent Manual we refer the 
student for frill details. Flowers are variously arranged 
upon the floral axis, and to each arrangement a 
particular name Is applied. These modifications are 
atwaya the same for the same species of plant, and 


The. ____ 

flowsrsforflowers in which the'pedibats an too short 
to bo dearly distinguishable. Examples 
may be seen In toe rib-grass and vervain. 
In this kind of infloresoenoe the flowers at 
the bass open first, and those at the apex 
last. This mode of opening is called cen¬ 
tripetal r it is universal in the different 
kinds of indefinite inflorescence, whioh In 
all eases open from too base to the apex, 
if the axis is elon¬ 
gated, or from the 
circumference to¬ 
wards the centre, 
if it is depressed or 
dilate. 

Tki amentum, or 
catkin .—A kina of 
•pike, bearing only 
barren flowers,!*— 
that is, only sta¬ 
mens or pistils. 

These are sepa¬ 
rated from each 
other by squamous 
bsaets, and the 
whole infloreaeence 
usually falls off in 
one piece soon af¬ 
ter flowering or oatxxv. 

fruiting. Exam¬ 
ples are furnished by the has el* willow, birch, pop* 
lar, &o. 

The Spadix.—A. spike with a succulent axis, in which 
the individual flowers have no bracts, but the whole 
inflorescence is inclosed in a dong bract called a 
spathe. The common arum, or ouckoo-pint, affords 
un excellent example. 

The Locueta. or Svikelet .—The partial inflorescence 




branoui bracts called palsar the whole inflorescence 
frequently throughout entire genera, and even natural * ■wounded the base by one or ftwo 
Bsi-V* ** <“n.tton i. of great jESt 

a more or leu branched axis, as in the oat. 

The Goa#.—The kind of spike found in oonifcrooa 
plants, as the pine, fir, larch, Ac. It is composed of 
female flowers, each of whioh has at its base a persist¬ 
ent woody soua or bract. 

The Strobdne , or Strobile * a kind of spike with 


practical importance. All the regular forms may be 
arranged in two great classes* the principles of which 


bring understood, their subordinate modifications will 
bo readily intelligible. 

Claw I. Indefinite , Indeterminate, or Axillary Injlo- 
reecenoe .—The primary floral axis ■ terminated by a 



inflorescence in this class depend, therefore, upon the 
indefinite growth of toe primary axis; while the 
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solitary flowers > £» developed intbejuuls^ of the ordi- 


e M rn m and axillary. When snob flowers are arranged 
G round the stem* vae^ flower being axillary 
bain the common asrs’s^til, they are said 
rlsd. When a number of flowers are devo- 
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* instead of a single one. Upon an elongated or ** 
used axis which is placed as toe extremity of a female flowers, sad 
V or in tbs axil of abract* a number of kinds of or scale at ita base. 



each of which hu a membranous bract 

______ It is seen in the hop* 

sanse, depending upon the extent to which The 'Raceme .—In this kind of inflorssosnoe, the pri- 



otormation. 
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priaurr uif Mm loiter than those toward* and at distinction to 1he former, or 

5 mmi®«w»bo that aUthe flowen are nearly level. J* where the primary axis elongates_ 

osennia *• hawthorn, Ac. When the*sUU»of stoppe d by wasextraneous.eaaae. Indefl 
corymb divide, instead of bearing flowers immediately reeoenoas, tha order of unfolding in the i 
ask some sprain of pyres, a branching or compour from the tothebase. If the axis be 

jjlili i_I l fmi ii.i from the centre to the oironmferraoe. i 

# °SkeiMSSri!iBoAflaatioBef tha raceme, produced depressed or dilated. Snoh an order of expansion is 
by foe subdivision of the secondary axes. Instead o' termed centrifugal. The general name of ijim is 
producing flower* directly, those axes branch inti applied to all inflorescences of this date; but it b cus- 
tertiary ones, which bear foe flower*. The lnflorea- tomary to distinguish a few by epecul names, as fob 
oeuoe of the Yvceaglorieea, and the general arrange* low* »«— 

ment of the apikelets of the oat. are examples. Tkt True Crms.—A. definite infloreeoenoe. more or 

The Theme, or Thyree, a kind of panicle, in whW less branched, the whole being dew* 
foe pedicels are generally very short, and tha whole sc loped in a eoryraboso manner. It W 

arranged as to form a oompaet cluster of blossoms, assumes the form of a somewhat JSBb 


where the primary aade elongates_ 

•topped by some extraneous save. In del! 
reeoences, the order of unfolding in the: 
from the epex to the base, if the axis be 
from foe centre to the ouenmfrrenee, 1 
depressed or dilated. Such an order of expansion is 
termed wtirtfifcaZ. The general name of nsi is 


iboso meaner. 


form of a somewhat 


Examples may be found in the grape-vine, hone- flattened bead in the lanruatinua and 
eheetnut. and lflae. elder, of a rounded mam of bloe- 


oheetnut, and Iflae. elder, of a rounded mam of bloe- 

2 . Kinds qf Indefinite Inflereecenee with a ehortenei tome in the hydrogen, and of a more 
or dilated primary axis .—The principal are the fol< diffuse bunch m the ohiokweed. By 
lowing i— attention to the centrifugal order of 

The Capituhm, Anthodium, or Head .—Thie kind oi expansion, such oymes may be always 
inflorescence constitutes the compound flower of Lin- distinguished from tho umbel, co¬ 
mbos. It is formed by a number of sessile flowen rymb, or other indefinite kinds of 

__ crowded togethei infloresceflce, to whioh, otherwise. 

on e receptacle, they bear in many cases a great re* 
UHBiy the whole being semblance. 

jmK»y 1 aurrounded by an The Spiked Cyme .—A definite hiflo* 


■unrounded by an The Spiked Cyme .—A definite hiflo* 

involucre. The wsocnce, formed of seasilo flowers. ■ 

heads of flowers tnd bearing a resemblance to tho ■ I 

take a variety oi spike. Example, the inflorcsoenoe 1 

forms dependent of the eedum, or stone-crop* * f 

upon tho shape The Racemate Cyme .—A cyme _____ 

or tho receptacle, having flowers on pedicels of nearly Wi " 

which may be flat- equal longth, aa in the campanula, 
tened, slightly con* The Panic/td Qnee.—This is a definite inflorescence, 

vex, conical, or resembling in appearance the panicle. The privet 
globular. In this affords a good example. 

kind of lnflorea- The Helicoid, or tkorpioid Cyme.—Thin kind of cyme- 
eence the contri- ta flowen only upon one side, and ite upper extremity 
petal order of ex- s moro or lest coiled up In a ciroiaat* manner, so aa 
pansion ia often frequently to resemble a snail, or tha tail of a scorpion, 
very evident, the These cymes are especially developed in the net. ord. 
idea, those within Boraginaoeee, as in foe forget-me-not. It it extremely 
e n the centre in liiflcult to distinguish this kind of inflorescence from 
lee are seen in foe she raceme, ae the order of expansion a pp ear s to be 


involnore. The 
heads of flowers 
take a variety oi 
forma dependent 
upon tho shape 
or tho receptacle, 
which may be flat¬ 
tened, sbghtly con¬ 
vex, oomcal, or 
glomdsr. In this 
kind of inflores¬ 


cence the contri- 
petal order of ex¬ 
pansion ia often 


In this affords* 
lnflorea- The lit 


eiPRUitrar. pension is often frequently to resemble a snail, or foe ten of a scorpion. 

very evident, the These cymes arc especially developed in the net. ord. 
outer florets being fully expanded, those within Boeaqinaoete, as in foe forget-me-not. It is extremely 
them partially opened, and those n the centre in itfllculfc to dietingniah this kind of inflorescence from 
an unopened condition. Examples are seen in foe she raceme, aa the order of expansion appear* to be 
eotton thistle, dandelion, chamomile, American but- centripetal. 

ton-bush, Ac. The JPaeciele.or Contracted Come .—In fob the flowers 

TheHvpanthodium, a slight modification of the last, « placed on short pedicels, ofnearly equal length, and 
formed by a receptacle, which ia usually of a fleshy onscquently crowded together. It is seen inth iwweet - 

nature, becoming more or less in- illiain. 

m *JEJ>5k curved, end thus partially (aa h The Glomerate*—A. cyme consisting of a number of 

the Dorstenia), or entirely (as iz. sessile flowers, or flowen with very short pedicels, col- 


tho fig), inclosing the flowen which teotedinto a rounded head or short spike. It been 

lA 1__ -A __ _ 1 ll _ . A _ *. _ A __ * _ Al_ • 


it bean on its surface. 

The Umbel .—In this, the primary 
axis is shortened, and gives off 
from its apex a number of secon¬ 
dary axes, or pedicels, of nearly 
equal length, each bearing a flower. 


leerly the tame relation to the true cyme as the espi- 
mlum does to the umbel. It ia aeon in spades of 
tattle, and in the box. 

The VerticUtaefer .—This kind of cyme is seen in tho 
rhite dead nettle, and other plants of the labiate 
jribe. In it the flowen appear at first sight to be 


• equal length, each bearing a flower, jribe. In it the flowen appear at Ant sight to be 

V la end arranged like the nba of an arranged in a whorl round the stem, hut upon exami- 

11 umbrella. Examples of the simple nation, it will be readily seen that there are taro 

\l rnhbcl are seen in the primrose, lusters exilian to the opposite leaves, the central 
JL oowslip, Ac. When the secondary lowen of whiqn open first, proving the mode of expan* 

T\ exes divide, end form tertiary axes, ion to be oentrifugal. To each of these dusters the 

8 which ere also arranged in an am- lame of oertMllaeter is applied. 

wk I bellate manner, a compound umbel Examples of Hired Inflorescence are by no means 

^*^&lgehh is produced. This is seen in the moommon. Thus, in plants of the nat. ord. Composites, 

oenot, fennel, fool's parsley, hem- .he terminal oapitulum ia the first to expand, tad tho 
K J iVfe look, mid other allied plant*, which sanitula, as a whole, are therefore developed in a oeo- 

I are hence oelled imbelltferoue. Lrifugal manner; the individual canitol*. howqvsr, open 

Jr * Clan II. Definite Determinate , 'ieir small flowers or florets ccntnpctally i beahe,her*. 

or Terminal Iifloreeeence. — In is general inflorescence ia definite, end tha partial 
vnwL. this cues of inflorescence, the ifloreeeenee indefinite. 

primary axis is arrested mite Ixvltjxitxa, influ-en'-xa (Itel 
growth, at an eariyage, by the development of imeanse it was belieted to be 
a ^terminal flower-budj and if the axis beam no fluenee of the stars), in Mad., 
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Information 

denly, attacking many persons at once j bat tbougL 
. the symptoms art alarming, It ia seldom fatal, except 
to the aged, or thaeo of weakly constitution. The 
person* ia lint aeiaed with alight chills i there ia great 
heaviness and pain orer the eyea, great prostration of 
•trength, lost of appetite, quick, irregular poise, ooogh 
and difficulty of breathing, with running at the noee 
and eyes* The dur ati o n or the disease varies from two 
or three days to aa ‘many weeka ; and frequently the 
debility continues much longer, oeeaaioning, not on- 


debility pontinocs much longer, oeeaaioning, not un¬ 
commonly, r el a p aaa. Differenoea of opinion exist aa to 
the Imm e dia te cause of this disease, tome attnbutin, 
it to a noxious principle existing in the atmosphere, 
others to sodden change* of the weather, &o.; bu 
nothing Is definitely known on the subjeot. In .ita 
treatment, little u required to be done beyond 
keeping the patient in bed, in a warm and agreeable 
temper a ture, and the administration of aperient and 
tooling medicines. When the difficulty of breathing 
b considerable, mustard poultices may be applied to 
the cheat. When the fever has subsided, tomes and 


SO DC toe moat eneeiuai means or removing it. 

IllOIXlUOV, in-for-nai'-ikun (Lat. iqformatio), in 
Law, is an acousafion, or oomplaint, against a de¬ 
fendant for some criminal offence. Informationa are 
of two aorta i first, such as are partly at the suit of the 
orown and partly at that of a subject; ,nd. second, 
enoh as are in the name of the crown only. TAe latter 
are of two Unde,—those that are truly ana properly her 
majesty's own salts, and filed by her own immediate 
officer, the attorney-general, and those in which, 


InhsritMoe 

have neither vessels nor nerves, eve not symmetries], 
have not distinct sexes, have no visible eggs, and are 
without determined or epperent digestive eavitiec. 
Their chief organa team to Be Internal spherical cavi¬ 
ties, frequently containing foreign particle* derived 
from the surrounding water, and suppoeed to derve aa 
food. Some of them have no apparent locomotive 
organa; othera have either oula, or changeable pro¬ 
cesses, as they are called r-expaanons of the substance 
of the body. In most oasea the substaaoe of the bodies 
of infusoria consists of a glutinous, homogeneous, or 
•lightly granular, transparent mesa. Bed specks re¬ 
sembling eyes have been observed in some varieties, 
end by many aoologista they are so considered; while 
others deny it, on account of the absence of any 
nervous system and no appearance of any cornea or 
lens. The food of infosoria consists of daoompoaing 
vegetable and animal mAttar, and they frequently 
devour each other. They are the prey of other aqnatio 
animals, and, aa soon ae they accumulate in large 
quantities, contribute largely to the nourishment of 
more highly organised beings which are useful toman. 
Thu has been particularly observed in oold 
where vegetable life ceases to exist In the ocean. In¬ 
fusoria arc found to exist in thsse latitudes in incon¬ 
ceivable numbers, and form the principal nourishment 
of the fishes inhabiting those parts. Their mode of 
propagation Is very remarkable < it consists in spon¬ 
taneous division, which is either longitudinal or trans¬ 
verse i in gemmation, the bode arising from the pos¬ 
terior part of the body i in the incystea process, eyste 
forming, which, when they burst, liberate animalcules 
which ao not resemble their parent in fora; and also 
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the relation of some private person, or common infor¬ 
mer, and they are filed by the queen's ooroner and the 
attorney in the court of Queen's Bonoh. The former 
are for inch enormous misdemeanours as peculiarly 
tend to disturb or endanger her government, or to 
molest or affront her in the dieoharge of her royal 
Amotions; the latter, any gross and notorious misde¬ 
meanours, riots, do., not partioulariy tending to dis¬ 
turb the government, bat yet deserving publio anunsd* 


Altxbvatiov of.) Infusoria 
large numbers as to colour lar 


fTm‘i * > i t 


_ occur in such 
colour large traota of water. Some 


In Fowl Pavrxmis. (See FobmI Patjpxbis.) 

Iwusioir, in-fu!~zkun (Lat. iqfuno, a pouring in or 
•pun, a steeping; Fr. iitfuier, to infuse), a solution of 
come of the principles of vegetables, generally in 
water, bat sometimes m other vehicles. Either hot or 
cold water may be employed, according to the parti¬ 
cular infusion required. The digestion, however, must 
be longer when cold water is used. The vegetable 
substanoes may be either fresh or dried; when fresh, 
they mdbt be oat in pieoes, and when dry, braised or 
ooarsdy powdered. Water is then poured on the sub¬ 
til — e employed, and allowed to stand in a covered 
vessel for a space of time varying with tha nature of 
the vegetable matter. It !e afterwards strained, and 
la then fit for ose. Infusions are liable to spoil soon, 
especially when made with warm water, or if the 


of these impart a blood-red hue to the water, othera 
a blue colour; while others tinge the surface with 
green. They can resist a temperature .of UP below 
rreesing-point, and a degree of heat equal to 260°. 
Ehrenbeig, whose labours have principally contri¬ 
buted to the knowledge of the nature and straotore 
of the infosoria, has divided them into two large 
groups,—Polyyorfnea and Bottfer*. The latter family, 
however, has lately been proved to be of amaoh higher 
organisation than the former, and has consequently 
been removed into a separate olaas away from the 
infusoria. The Folygastnea have also been shown to 
contain several families which are not true infusoria. 
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keeping the infusion, or to increase its powers, alco¬ 
hol is sometimes added after straining. Wholesale 
ehemiste are now aooustomed to prepare concentrated 
infusions for the use of general practitioners. These 
oan be dilated to the ordinary strength at the time of 
using them, and not only possess the advantage of 
keeping batter, but save muoh trouble and loss of time. 
Infusion* ere also made by percolation, or, as it is 
termed by the French, par dSplmement. 

Ijotsobia, fofa-ao'-re-A (Lat. iitfundo, I poor in), 
a data of rosy minute animalcules inhabiting stagnant 
water, fresh or salt, In whioh plants are growing, or in 
wUbh an abondanoe of deoayed animal or vegetable 
matter is oontsinsd. The invention of the microscope 
revealed the existence of myriads of living creatures 
whose -'pnoenee, up to that time, was uninspected; 
and bulge means we are able to peroeive that a drop 
of vn though apparently perfeotiy dear to tho 

*■ YSe, is really swarming with living beings. 


Among these may be mentioned the Diaftomaoea, whioh 
have been proved to bo varieties of alga. (See Dxa- 
tohaci*.) The greater portion of the fossil infosoria 
described by naturalists baa Also been removed to tho 
Diatomaoew.—2frf.Ehrenberg’s DieXnfiuionethierehenf 
Memoir* of tho Berlin Academe , and translations in 
Taylor’s Scientific Memoinj Mantell’s Medal* qf Ore* 
ation and Annale qf Natural Hilton. 

Iiroor, in*-got (Fr. Ungot), a word of rather doubtfol 
derivation, signifying the small m ass es or ban of gold 

coinage 01 ' 


derivation ( s w 
md silver intended 



Ivhiutavos, ia-Aer'-s-uns (from Lat. terse, aa 
heir), a term applied, in Law, to a perpetual or con¬ 
tinuing right to an estate invested in a person and bis 
heirs. The cosoas qf inheritance by which it was 
governed, directed the descent of reel property 
throughout the lineal and collateral consanguinity of 
the owner, dying intestate, whole technioally called the 
purchaser. These canons were materially altered by 
3 k 4 Will. IV. o. 106. (See Dbmbvt.)' The new end 


of vm though apparently perfeotiy dear to tho 
*■ Vm, is really swarming with living beings. 

•« d £f oribe * nVs * 1 10 S?i 

U lino ia length. They ore, indeed, so extremely I 
Urinate In rise, that it n calculated that a moderate-1 
, wed drop of water may contain 600 , 000,000 of them. 
She infosoria eve of very simple organisation, os they 




revised canons are as follows *—(1) That inheritances 
•hall lineally deaoend to tho issue of the person who 
last died entitled, ia infinitum; (2) that the male issne 
ihallbe admitted before the female; (3) that where 
here ere two or more males In equal degree, the 
sldeat only shall inherit, bnt the females altogether; 
'4) that the lineal descendants, ia infinitum, at any 
penon deceased, shall rep r ese nt their ance st o r , that 
U, shall stand in the seme place as the person himself 
would have done had ha beenUving; (6) that on tailors 
of lineal descendants, or issne of tho person last 
entitled, the inhantanee shall asnand end descend to 
the lineal ancestors, and to the collateral relatives of 
thojpurohaaer j (6) that tho nearest lineal anc e stor 
dull be the heir of the purchaser, in prefrrenoe to 
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Injmotion 


Ink 


«yOi 'wi rt jyi ""MSa JBL, <» «•* ».<* m, « 


to4 Mr 

(M thMi Mlf)| am thi MM of 
.* -* aext altar# or*» 


jMmj rwltajj and* ttuA which arises 
(Iron Mdl or action in oourts, which eooriste in a 
such tinsel snoestor shati enacted ant alter, or*" conjunction of the other twoTth* art of tha parties 
MM‘a(UmiW«Wth«MlHr*bdlb«|i(4md « M» Uw »otofU»i thxrtof th« p55 

• WottHroriilur.Mdkmr* tmeU Ifaxd —<« brin, immn to Mt th. Uw In aottoo. Mdtto 
QWQtUitWBO.otl^tteoiww^Mewtw pnxwwof ttjW bring is guod 

3 ft 3 £&ssr 


to 

or 


third, and foarth oanoart (7) M, Mtawni|* ft* ft* *■*. Fr. «*er#).-Tke barb of 

laterals of a purchassr, a rdeticn of the half-bW writfaffak fc griloteanate of iron. It Is generally 
•halt sueoeed next altar any relation la the mbm mada by mixing gall-nuts. sulphite of iron, and na* 
degree of tha whole Wood and Ms taw, where thr arabio in different proportion.. The following receipt 
ooauaoa aaaestor shall be a ante, aad next altar ti>. give* an excellent ink, black, fluid, aad permanent. 
common ancestor, where such c omm on ancestor shall Digest three-quarters of a pound of bruised nut-galls 
be a female. So that the brother of the lialf-Wood in a gallon of ©old water, then add eiz ounces of 


on the part of the father, shall inherit next altar th< 
sister* of the whole blood on the part of the fotha 
and thrir issue; and the brother w the half-Wood oi 
the part of the mother shall inherit next altar tin 
mother. The collaterals of the half-blood of a persor 


sulphate of iron, and an equal weight of gum-treble, 
ana four or fire drop* of kreaeote as an antiseptic. 
Let the mixture digest for thrse or four weeks, 
■hairing it up now and then, alter which decant the 
clear fluid. Ink long exposed to moisture and the 


last so titled, who was not a purchaser, will take in atmosphere turns brown through becoming converted 
coarse of descent from the purchaser of whose who] into peroxide of iron. The writing of documents 
blood they ere, bp force of the direction, that in ever whioh baa become yellow aad pale from age, may be 
case the descent shall be traeed froq the purchase] restored by passing over it, with a fine brush, a sola* 
(8) That in lineal ascending, and In collateral inheri tion of gall-nuts, which, uniting with the iron, re-forms 
tanees, the male stock shall be preferred to the femal< a black gsllotennate. Ink-stains submitted to tha 
(that is, the male ancestors and kindred derived from action of an alkaline carbonate during washing become 
the Wood, however remote, shall be admitted before converted into spots of yellow peroxide, or iron- 
female anosstors and kindred derived from their blood, moulds. These may be removed by dissolving the 

iron oxide with an arid 


that will not attack tha 
suoh as oxalio arid, 


however near), unless where the leads have in fact 

descended from a female. Therefore, under the new fibre of the doth, anon aa oxalio acid, a weak 
law, none of the maternal aaoealors of the person solution of bydroohlono arid, and several ethos. 
Dram whgm the deecent is to be traced (vis. the pur- Bias ink is now frequently used; it is somstimss made 
chaser), nor any of thsfir descendants, aitf capable o' from indigo, and sometimes from Prussian bins. JM 
inheriting, until all bis paternal ancestors and thei nk may be made by infasing Brasil wood, out into 
descendants shall have tailed; and also no femslt mail pieces, for two or three days in weak vinegar, 
paternal ancestor of such person, nor any of her d* Che infusion may then be boiled with tha wood for an 
•cendaate, is, or are, capable of inheriting, until all hu hour, and afterwards strained and th i ck en ed slightly 


jaternal ancestors and thrir descendants shall 


1 th gum 
.©lour. A 


arable end sugar: a little alum improves the 
l decoction or cochineal, with • little liquid 


male paterm 

have failed; and no female maternal ancestor oi 
such person, nor any of her descendants, is, oi mmonia, forms a beautiful red ink, but the colour ia 
are, capable of inheriting until all his male maternal lot permanent. Indian Mt consists of oskes made of 
ancestors and tbeir descendants have foiled. (9' lamp-black and siac, or animal glue. The Chinese. 
When there shall be a total failure of heirs of tin 'iowever, in manufacturing this ink, do not use animal 
purchaser, or where any lands shall be descendible. ;lue, but vegetable juices, which render it more brilliant 
■ as if an ancestor bad Seen the purchaser thereof, rod lasting. When Indian Ink Is prepared with the 
and there shall be a total failure of the heirs of suoh beat lamp-black, levigated with the finest gelatine, or 
anoestor, then, and in every auoh oase, the land Shall ulution of glue, it forms an ink of good odour, 
descend, and the deaesnt •ball thenceforth be traced >ut wants the ahining fracture and permanency of 
from tbs person last entitled to the land, aa if he had Chinese ink. Indian ink is used in Europe for designs 
been the purchaser thereof (28 ft 23 Viet. e. 35, s. in black and white, in whioh it po ete sses the advantage 
19). This enactment is to be read as part of the 8 ft 4 >f being able to afford gradations of tons according to 
Will. IV. e. 100. s. 20. (Set also 2 Sag. V. ft P. he degree of its dilation with water. Markina 2ms 
238,10th edition.)— Ttrf. Wharton's Law Lexicon. .re of various Unde, and are used tog marking ltaen. 

Igjzcnojr, in-jcV-thnn (Lat. injicio, I cast in), in Nicy generally oonaiat of solutions of nitrate or silver, 
filed.. Is a medicated liquor thrown into some cavity n some cases the fabric to be marked is previously 
of the body by means or* syringe or other apparatus, uoistened with an alkaline solution. By tins meant, 
(8tt Oltstbs.) jxide of silver is precipitated upon, and combine* with 

InJtnroriov, (n-junV-thun (Lat. injunetio), in Law, he cloth when it is written upon, so as scarcely to be 
Is a writ which Isaacs under the seal of a court of moved by any re-agent. Sympaihttio inlet are such 


der to restrain proceedings in other 
Inunctions are nsnally divided into 
special, the former being granted to 


equity, iu order 
courts, fto. “ 

common end special, the former being grant* 
restrain proceedings in a court of law, but do not 
extend to stay proceedings in the admiralty or 
spiritual courts; the latter being granted to stay 
p roceedings In the spiritual courts, the courts of, 
admiralty: or in some other oourts of equity, to 1 
restrain the negotiation of notes snd bills of exchange, 
is sailing of a ship, transfer of stock. 


i are invisible until heat or some other power is 
mployed to develop them. Hellot's sympathetic Ink 
©nsists of chloride of cobalt. The letters are Invisible 
ill the paper on which they are written is held to the 
_re: when the water eveporttee, and the letters appear 
green. Printing ink consists essentially of a mixture 
f lamp-black, finely-divided carbon, and oil. The 
uab'fleations of a good printing ink are—1. that it 
hould distribute freely end easily, and work sham and 
dean; 2. that it should not have too mneb ( 

'ie type, but should have a much greater 
ie paper, and so come off freely upon It; 8. it < _ 
dry almost immediately on the paper, bnt not dry at 
all upon the type or rollers; this Is particularly paces* 





\ of time and ehemJcali- 


the aria of land, the Bailing of a 
fto. In foot, the variety of eases Is endless ia whioh 
a court of equity grants relief to a plaintiff, in 
restraining the commission or tha continuance of 
some act of the defendant. . 

InaymT, in'-jm-rt (Lat. injuria), in Law, denotW 

aomethtag done oontnry to law, to the hurt of another --- .... _ „ 

Pmen or hlsproparty. According to Bfookstone, .jd should never change colour. The quail , 
ujuries or private wroQge are an infringement or linseed oil employed, aad even the ehexaetav 
potation of the private or dril rights briongiag to seed from which tbs oil is obtained, remdre*-great 
tadividnals considered at individuals. ]Be distributee attention. In making printing ink, the lin seed d) it 
the several modes of redress of private wrongs into 1r*t clarified from all fatty matters, aad the pore if is 
tiwee several spedss» first, that which is obtained ty.^oiled eta carefally regulated temperature. Darin! 
the mere set of the parties themselves, as reprisal, I the boiling, the best pale yrttoweqap is added, and the 
•elf-defeoee, arbitntiStt^seeondly, that which is required driers are then mixed with It, The beet lamp- 
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black to obtained from the smoke of naphtha, the com- thus brought together and formed into an* ag 
bnation of which has been regulated with cart, This body. They nafttrally flstU Into a kind of . _ 

black is grounds? Intimately With the drying oiLwhleh order, purchased or bseamo poM te sid, at various times, 
has assumed almost the charac te r of a Taaft, and the of oertain hoosee between W —Hwfart a r sod' the City. 
Ink is complete. where exercises were performed, lectures read, and 

Iruiaro, 4n4aP-i*a (Ang.-Sax.), ia that branch of; degrees at length conferred fa the common law. Hit 
decorative art, spotted chiefly to the mannfootnre of degreea were those of barrister, answering to bachelor 
ornamental foreltore, deaka, workboxea, do. It ia hi the universities. According to Torteapue, there 
performed m cutting grooves in the surface of any were two sorts of collegiate hones*,—one oaUed Inns of 
material, ana filling up the hollows thns .produced with Chanoery, in whioh the yo unger students of the law 
some substance of a different kind or colour, eo that's were mu ally placed, end the g rea t e r Inna, called, the 
marked contrast may be obtained between the ground Inns of Court, Into whioh the more advanced students 
work and the pattern that is inserted in it. lnleyin; were admitted. The Inna of Court are Lincoln's Inn, 
mey bo executed in any kind of herd wood, the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, and Grey's Inn. 

tortoise-shell. Ivory, horn, mother-of-pearl, do., in the These four courts alone possess the power of conferring 
maoner^deseribed, or by tawing out a pattern sfmul- the rank of barrister-at-law, a rank which constitutes 
taneoudy in two veneers, or thin leyers of wood, of an indispensable qualification for practice in the sops* 
different colours, that have been placed together for rior courts. (Ass Binaxena.) Lincoln's Ipn appear! 


of oertain homes between Westmfeator ariff the OMy. 
where exercises were performed, lectures road, and 


mann«r>dflaeribed, or by sawing out a pattern sfmul- the rank of barrister-at-law, a rank which constitutes 
taneoualy in two veneers, or thin leyers of wood, of an indispensable quellfioatlon for practice in the tope* 
different oolonrs, that have been placed together for rior courts. (Am Baxixuib.) Lincoln's Inn appear* 
the purpose,^ and are afterwards glued to the surface of to have taken its name from one of the earls of Lin* 



soawiv aaa eiiv uvuvi o nssvn uiw uvviww hm vubu awnu vuv uuupop auu ou oiogauv imha puu aivimj* uiauv a11 — 

and removed. This method resembles mosaic-work in wick, in the Tndor style, in 1845. The library contains 
acme respects, bat differs from it in this essential point, a very large and valuable collection of books. The 
thet the materials are not fitted together in snoh small Inner end Middle Temples earn* into the hands of the 
pieces. (Are Mosuc-woix.) Damaskeening is a professors of law after the dissolution of the Knights 
■paries or inlaying ia metals in which the natives of Templars. In the reign of Henry TUI. the members 
the East are very skilful. (Am DAiujucnnxira.) Two of the Temple divided into two sodetlM, afterwards 
Unde of inlaying, often seen in old pieoea of fi^nitnre, known as the Inner and Middle Templet. The magni- 
oalled "Bum-work" ahd "Beisner-work," took their fluent Temple churoh. common to both sooietiee, wee 
names respectively from two cabinetmakers who prao- founded by the Templars upon toe model of that of the 
tised the art in Paris in the latter part of the 17th Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Gray's Inn takes ite 
uentory. The former is the insertion of slips anc’ name from the lords Gray of Wilton, and was estab* 

groundwork of dark oi lished in the rrign of Edward IIL The chapel end 
the insertion of a pattern, hall are plain buildings. Each inn of Mart is 


former is the insertion of 




light colour. In some specimens the effect 


_ 

rr nn ’ ’ t 


of a pattern, hall are pbun 
or any other wood of a governed by a 
ms toe effect of painring of Bonohers. 


Each ii 
own, kno 
nr inns of 



snort is 
tho name 
there are 
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(Aw KUQvmr. Pabquxtst.) Olement's Inn, Hew Inn, Lyon's Inn, Staple Inn, ana 

Dnr, In (Sax. mm), ia a place of entertainment for Barnard’s Inn. 
travellers. If an innkeeper, or other victualler, hangs Ixooakpub. (Airs TbtxiugU;) 
out a sign and opens his house for travellers, it is an IwocroZiATZOW, in-ok-u-lai'-thun (Lat. InoculaHo), in 
implied engagement to entertain aU^jersons who travel Med., is the insertion of a poison into the body of a 
that way. and upon this universal assumption an person, more particularly applied to the practice of 
action wul lie against him for damages, if he, without producing small-pox by taking a small quantity of the 


are also responsible for the safe custody of the goods 
of their guests while they are under their roof; but if 


of their nests while they are under , ___^_ 

toe goods ere lost through any negligence of toe owner been taken in the natural way. Henoe the mortality 
himself, then the responsibility of the innkeeper of the disease was much less en ed; for. whereas of 
ceases. those that take the disease in the natural way, one in 

Imran Ibsas, in'-naU (Lat. innattu, inborn), _ every five or six dies: of thoae that are inoculated. 
FhiL, are such as are inborn, and belong to the mind there are not more than one in five or rix hundred 
frbm its birth. "Three," says Desoartee, "I have carried off. It was also, however, not without ite 


insertini 


I small-pox by taking a small quantity of tho 
i the eruption on the akin of ono person, end 
it under that of another. In this way e mndh 


milder form of the disease wee produced than if it hid 




introduced into this 


diseases in their mother's womb, but that they are is generally said to have been introduced into this 
bora with a oertain predisposition or faculty of con- oountry about 1781, by Lady Mary Wortlsy Montagna, 
treating them." It is now generally agreed among who had seen it practised imTnrkey, where ithad been 
philosophers, that the mind is originally constituted long known. It appears, however, to have been known 
with lie own fundamental laws of thought, whioh will before this time lit the south of Wales and toe High- 
inevitably cause it to develop only to certain effects, lands of Scotland. Since the introduction of vierina- 
end toil at the gems tone a oertain external influence, bon, inoculation has fallen into disuse. (Am Yaooi- 
• c ont act wife tfle outward world, is absolutely neoec- vatxov.) 

utf, without which it would not develop at alL Iiroxeuno Cbxkmsst* (Am Oboaxmj end Ivox- 

XMVoaMMrtf Par, Im'-m-mm/s, a festival celebrated cavzo CkaxisxmT.) 

Intoe oalendar on toe 28th Deoember, in commemora- Iwquxbt, W-kwnt (Lat txgaMtio), in Law. is an 
tion of toe mnrder of the infante by Herod, when ho Inquiry into any cause, civil or criminal, by jurors im* 
wished to destroy the infont Saviour. panelled for that purpose. An inquest of ox&oe is an 


Znoimnx, Os. (Lat In, with 

out; women, a grime), is the name given to the large 
irregular iboae situated at the side of the pelvis, it 
lliree bones, wMeh are distinct in the 


panelled for that purpose. An inquest of off 
inquiry made by the king’s officer,his sheriff, 
or esonestor, or by writ to them sent for that 


or by 
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commissioners specially appointed,” 
tatter thet entifleetoe ffiglothe 


sent for that purpose. 
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liable to 

foots come to the — 
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«> as muathercofas shall be material; and to dcttyr erema nifestedeven in the ceeeof Idiots. (SMC** 
thsbame to fhe proper offieer of the court ill which the nvxac.) Re chanoe of recovery depends greatly on 
trial is to be, before or at the opening, of’the opart, in the oamplieatlon, or otherwise, or insanity with other 
eU oeaea in which ear person shall be indioted for naea- diseases, particularly epilepsy or paralysis. with either 
slaughter or, murder fend he has also authority to of whioh ftii neariy hopeless. It taaU^iIflaenoedlSf 
SSTV reeogniaanoe, aU m&vmoM as know a the fona of toe disease, the period of its deration, the 
declare anything material touching the said man age, sex, and constitution of the patient. The mean 
■laughter or murder, to appear at the trial, and there duration of oaaes terminating fovourably is from five 
to prosecute, or give evidence against (he party to ten months; after the latter period, recovery is Terr 
charged. (5 m Cosoxxx.) doubtful. In advanced life, insanity is generally per- 

. IiQunr, Coons or, in-twi’-re (inquiry, from ITor. manent, and imbecility is very rarefy curable, Wail* 
enquerre, from qnerer, to aeeh), an office somethnea insanity may arise from some affection of the brain 
appointed by the crown to ascertain the propriety of which speedily terminates in death, yet, in general, it 
resorting to ulterior proceedings a gain st a part) is not necessarily a fatal disorder, for lunatics hare 
charged before a oonrt-martiil^Btf. Wharton's Law been known to fire thirty, forty, or fifty years after 
Lexicon. M being seised with their disease. It is one oTttte signs 
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Ihquisy, Waxs or, a term applied in Law to _ of the advance of the present age. that the treatment 
judicial process addressed to the sheriff of the county of the insane is no longer what it was; they ora no 


in which the wnm ia laid, to summon a jury, in order 
to inquire what damages a plaintiff has sustained ir 
an action upon the case where judgment goes lr 
defautt. 


an abbrenative expression used in i«aw tor in the 
matter qf, in the eaie qf, ho. 

Ixsaxirx, ta-sdn'-s-is (Lat. in, not; tanut, sano, 
sound), is one of the most terrible disorders to which 
the human raoe is subject: and one, also, the nature 
of which is the least understood. Of the nature ol 
that spirit by whioh the body of man Is animated we 


to summon a jury, in order longer loaded with chains and confined to some dun- 
i plaintiff has sustained ir geon, but are treated with kindness and consideration, 
where judgment goes b; and aUowal all the liberty that the nature of their 

malady admits of. In the cure of insanity, in which 
Ivquisrxo*. (Set vol. I. of this work.) great progress has recently been made, the mean* 

hr its, m re (Lat., meaning literally, in the affair), adopted naturally resolve themselves into r n ****'H and 
n abbreviate expression need in Law for in fhe moral. When the malady proeeedi frojn, or is aooam- 

• psnied by, physical derangement, as it usually is, it is 

iat. in, not; eanut, sano, necessary to ascertain the nature of this, and to take 
terrible disorders to which means for its removal. If there be excitement and 
and one, also, the nature inflammatory action, mild antiphlogistic measures will 
rstood. Of the nature ol be neoessary, together with aperients and a low diet. 


l ia the least understood. Of the nature ol be neoessary, together with aperients and a low diet, 
it by whioh the body of man Is animated we If, on the contrary, there is debility and prostration of 
dq, and not more of the diseases or infirmities strength, a nourishing diet will be required. When, 
•it is subject. The causes whish may lead to ia is often the case, want of sleep is an attendant 


that spirit by waion tne body of- man is animated we 
know littlq, and not more of the diseases or infirmities 
to whioh-it is subject. The causes which may lead to 
insanity, particularly In those whose mental constitu¬ 
tion ia weak, are very numerous. In many cases, the 


tendency to insanity is hereditary, and transmitted moral treatment of the insane consists in diverting 


pistes are to be given, 
air, and cleanliness, are 
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THE DICTIONARY OF 


Znaeota 


ZnseotTrtiiafoniiftttons 


The Assyrian inscriptions have bam found is immense are two-jointed .organs, anally springing from the 
number*, on the walla, bricks, rad other rabetraoea upper surface or tide of the head, near the eyaa. 
which graced the oitfos of Nineveh and Babylon, and Theee organa vary greatly, not ©nfr in different neoua, 
theee have been mostly found wr i tt e n in the ennelform but often in the saxea of the team apatite, lfnoh 
character. The subject of theee la generally the hit difference of opinion estate m to the nee of theee 
tortae of the diffhrent kings; among whom an Bum antenna. By some, they are eonaktaved organa of 
who have loft no forther traces behind them. The hearing, while other* aver that they ere organa of 
JCgyptiu inscriptions an nearly totally oonflned fc touch or smell. It ia probable that they an need for 
hieragl 7 phios,and the bientie, demotic, and Coptic, a different purposes by different varieties of ineeeta. 
ancient Egyptian ebaraoters. These latter have served The trophi, or parte of the month, consist 6t the 



are but few in number} moat of the record* of thf of an inaeot which lies Detween the head and the 
people being fonnd on medals, at least op to thetimec abdomen, and to which the leg* end wings an 
Alexander. The earliest Greek inscriptions that wi attached. The three segments or the thorax men* 
may really consider ae genuine, ere those which oom< tioned before an celled the protothorax, the mcso- 
memorate the victors in the Olympic game*. All those thorax, and tha metathorax respectively, passing from 
belonging to tha Attlo race are composed either Ir the head to the abdomen. The protothorax bean tha 
trades or verse ; bat the former inscriptions ere by fei anterior pair of legs, end it largely developed ia the 
the most numerous., " All Greek inscription* arc Coleoptera, Orthoptera, and Hemiptera; bnt in tha 
written in capital letters, and without any punotuation, Lepiaoptera it merely forms a narrow ring, and in 
or separation of the several words, which renders il the Hymenoptera, frequently a diatinot neck. Tha 
difficult to read and understand them properly. Borne mesothorax ia more complicated than the first section, 
of the earliest inscriptions are writtenlike the Hebrew, einoe it bears a pair of lags and the anterior pair of 
from the right to the left; others varied their llnei. wings. It is well developed in sU insects. The mate- 
the first being written from the left to the right, and thorax bean the posterior wings, and is well developed 
the second from the right to the left. In this manner, in those animals whioh have them} bnt in those insects 
which is called boustropbedon, tbo laws 4>f Solon which want them, ae the Diptera, tha metathorax is 

are. still extant, small. In the abdomen of ineeeta. although nine 
be, like ourselves, segments are always visible in the lams, there 

J 


are 


were written, and some specimens 
The method of later times wss to write, like ourselves, segmei 

from the left to the sight. But besides these general seldom more than seven or eight visible joints in the 
distinctions, there occur a great variety, ana som> ‘ — . ..... 

modifications of writing, wnioh are the result ol 
mere fancy. Another important point, whieh it ii 


perfect insect. The inbstanoe of whioh the abdomintl 
segments are oomposed is always softer and more 
flexible than that of the head and thorax. To the 
abdomen, whieh never possesses organs of locomotion, 
are altaohed various appendages, whioh differ vary 
much in different families. The digestive system is 
well developed, and oonsiste of an intestinal cans!, 
in whieh a crop, gissard, stomach, and small intestine, 
are generally distinct; bnt these parts vary according 
• •W VSMWV MWMH «»l«va WV VUWDW WUIVU VISII to the nature of the food, similarly to those of tha 

fonnd at Borne, end which are now kept in the monae higher order of animals. The elronlation of the blood 
tery of Elnaiedsln: they are written on parchment, anc in inseots is earned on by distinct vessels, and also by 
probably belong to the 10th or 11th century. The a channel in the intestines. Its central organ is tha 
Whole number now known to exist exceeds 000,000. dorsal vessel. The mnsonler system of inseots is 


y to know before attempting to read Greek, 
and more especially Boman inscriptions, is the abbre< 
vlation of names and words (rigfo), which is described 
And explained in several works, such as Nicolai's “ D< 
Biglls Veternm | “ Lugdun. 1730, 4to; Maflei's "Dt 
Grwoorum Signs Ispidariis," Verona, 1746, &c. &o. 
The oldest Latin Inscriptions are those whioh were 


For those who wish to enter fully into the subject, the highly developed, and their locomotive 
following worka are the best references s—Zacearia’s lurpass those of any animal whatever. 

teas great powers of multiplication. 


following worka are the best references s—Zaccaria'e 
InsHtutiuiu Lapidaria , Rome 1770, and Venice 1702 j 
Vorcalli'a D§ SHlo fnacriplionun Zatlnarum Libri 


for 


powers 
Inseots pos* 
Their egg. 



Ixsx ota, in-nV-td. (Let. iiuscftts, divided into sag- date of its esoape from the egg to the time when its 
meats), a elan of invertebrate animals, belonging to wings begin to appear. (For elaaiiflettion of insects, 
tha sub-kingdom Annulota. According to Latreilie's iw Eutomolooy.) 

arrangement^ in the “ Hfcgne Animal^ the olass In- Ixaionvoxa, fa-Mk-tio'-e-rd (Lat., insect-eaters), 


third great division of the artioulated 


lira gr< 

animals, referring to the artionlatione, or innumerable Glires, and deriving its name li the habits of the 
Joints, or which this elan of animals is composed. The ipeoies belonging to it. Their distinguishing oharac* 
folio wipe may be taken as a definition of a true Erotics are the conical points on their teeth, for tho 

' thahud outw oorwian ofth. 

feed. They are divided* into 


« order of carnivorous quadrupeds synonymous with 

isme f the habits of the 
Their distinguishing ohorae- 


insect i—An articulated animal having six legs, two purpose of crushing i 

antenna, two oompound eyes: a stnsll .brain at the insects on which they _ _ 

anterior extremity of a doable medullary chord; "our different familiesthe Talpfdss,or moles; the 
droulation effected by a pulsating dorsal vessel pro- loricidm, or shrews} the Brinsoesdw, or hedgehogs; 
Tided with numerous valves; respiration by trachea, rnd the Tnpaida, or banxrinrs, a group of animals 
whieh form two lateral trunks, and ramify through nhabiting toe Bast Indies, ana bearing a dose resem- 
the body} generation ovlparons; two distinet sexes} -lance to sqnirrela in their appearance and habits. The 
adult state attained through a aeries of metamor- arm Inaeettvora is also applied to an order of birds 
phosSe. (Sh Ixsxor-TiAXBroxvATiOHB.) In general, In the ornithologloal system of Temminok. 

'every insect power** -• * u * *—* Ivixos-TkAXavoucanoxf, tr*nM-for*nai'-dnuu (Lat. 

in the adult animal la ninsuy oomposed of three ohief was, beyond i f bm o, I make).—when the lafasof an 
parts,—tha head, thorax, and abdomen. The trank iseet leave the egg, they are often very unlike tha 
of an inaeot may also be described as consisting of parent, and requira several ehanges of form before they 
thirteen segment*} of whieh one constitutes the head, assume the perfect shape. As the young animal in* 
three the thorax, and nine the abdomen. The prin- eases in eiio, its integument becomes too small, and 
ctoakparti of tho head are the olypeus, or upper part - thrown off, while a new on* forms ia its plaoe. This 
aajgliHBg the labrumj the vertex, or inmmii of the noulting or ohaage of skin takes plaoe several timas, 
head} the occiput, or hinder portion i rad thegenm, or lenerally at many as five, before the larva attain their 
dheeks. Ooub, the ey•§, are almost always two in num- ull growth. At the period of tha last ehaage, many 
h*r, plaaad on either side of the head, and oomposed inaeetaspinaoooooa of sQky fibres, othars dig a bole 
of hexagonal lenses. Hm atemmata art minute simple i a the ground, sad in thsee retreats await their second 
'Uyts, and may be seen in tha orders Hymanoptera. transformation, changing into tha state of nymphaoa 
Orthoptera, aid Hmiptera. They are also potsetted ivpa while there. TE*y eontinna immovable, and hi a 
ty tha larva of oolaopUrous teaerfs. Tha antenna t& of repose, fore oertaia time, nryfog from a fow 
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In the Lepidoptera, nod most of the 
Coleoptera, at the time or escape, the larva possesses 
the rudiments of three pairs of thoracic legs, although 
they are little else than simple daws, except in tne 
carnivorous beetles. These uurvm are usually desig¬ 
nated "caterpillars.'* The transformation or insect 
was observed by the ancient Greeks and Homans, sin 
amongst them a butterfly, or perfeotrinseot, was use< 
as a symbol to represent the soul. 

IvsoLTnroT. in-tol'-ven-u (Let. in, not} oolvo, * 
pay), in Law, tne state of a person who has not snffi 
dent property for the full payment of his dobtr 
Several statutes at various periods were enacted ft 
the relief of insolvent debtors, until the union of th< 
Bankrupt and Insolvent courts in 1861. 1 Up to tha 
period, debtors were relieved by means of thelnsdlveni 
eonrt, which consisted of fonr commii|ioners, ant 
other officers, with a court-house in London. Singh 
commissioners, however, made circuits three times 
year throngh England end Wales. The method < 
procedure was is follows i—The eonrt either acta, 
upon petition from prisoners in actual custody, or, u 
tne prisoner did not pray, on petition fVom a creditor. 
An order was then mede r vesting the prisoner's estatr 
and effects in the provisional assignee of the court 
which, however, was void, if the petition were dismissed 
The dnty of the provisional assignee was to receive and 
dispose of the property, end account for the produce 
to the court. The insolvent debtor then delivered inti 
eonrt a schedule, containing a fall account of h» 
property. The petition was then heard; end at the 
nearing, all creditors might oppose, and compel a fall 


that instinct and reason prevail in an animal fas 
the inverse ratio to each other. Hence, ia men, whose 
reasoning j ..... . t ...... . 

ere few. i 

and barb .. . 

out anyconsciouanesa on the part of the agent, of the 
end whioh it serve *; it is effected as perfectly tne flrst 
time ea at any subsequent period j end is unsusceptible 
of sny adaptation to particular emergenoiss | while a 
reasonable action, on the oontravy, is one which always 
implies^ consciousness, on the pert of the agent, of 
the end in view,-—which becomes only progressively 
perfect, and which is oapable of being variously modi- 
fled according to existing circumstances. Some phU 
losophers have held that there ia no real distinction 
between instinct and reason. Darwin (fta w h) 
regarded all instinctive acts as really iatellectnal ope¬ 
rations * while SmeUie, on the other head, viewed 
reason itself as really an instinct. Hume, too. ass erf 
"that the experimental reasoning itself, on which tho 
whole oonduot of life depends, ia nothing baft a special 
of instinct or mechanioel power, that acts in tie on- 
known to ourselves: and its chief operations are not 
directed by any suen relations or comparisons of ideas 
as are the proper objects of oar intellectual faculties." 
Three desses of theories have been proposed, to 
account for the instinctive action#:—1. The physio*!, 
rhich makes them depend upon the structure nod 
organisation of the animal. 2. The psychical, which 
egards them aa the result of mantel powers or famil¬ 
ies possessed by the animals, analogous to those of the 
mderstanding in man. 3. The supernatural, which 
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him for a discretionary period, not exceedmf 
years. This law waa embarrassed with severs 


with sou 




was opnseqnenUy brought in for the purpose of repeal¬ 
ing the venous aeta for the relief of insolvent debtors, 
mid more especially to emend "the Bankrupt Law 
Consolidation Act, I WO." This not received the royal 
assent on the 6tb of August, 1601. The amendments 
in the statute era of a disconnected character; bnt the 
principal ohjeot is, that the property of any one who is 
unable to pay hia debts in foil, or perform his engage¬ 
ments with his creditors, should be administered by 
the eonrt of Bankruptcy, for tip benefit of ell his 
creditors, without reference to those distinctions which 
before prevailed, as to tradsrs end non-traders. The 
tnoonvenienoe of these distinctions caused numerous 
alterations to be made in the department of the law of 
debtors and creditors daring the last faalf-eentuiy, and 
a most artificial system was the result. The principal 
alterations made by the set of 1801 will be found 
detailed in the article Baxuut*. The benefit of the 
net, known aa the Greet Insolvent Act, from the time 
ofna passing in 1814 to March, 1827, a period of thir¬ 
teen yean. wee taken by 00,793 insolvent*. A large 
fonabar or imprisoned insolvents were released in 


Humber of imprisoned 
Jforamber, 1881. 

Ivan* arrow. (8to R 
Iwerauatio*, to-stfi* 


(Lotto and otaUum, 


•east), a term applied to the oeremony of instating 
parsons In honours and dignities. Thus, we speaker 
theinstallation of a knight of the Garterin the chapel 


of 8t. Georg* el Windsor; the installation of a chan. 
«Bor in e university i or of a dean, prebendary, or 
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eras! stimuli; as externally from the se nses, internally 
from feelings,—as hunger, thirst, An. Tho gra nt s ou rce 
if instinctive sots in the lower animals are, he says, 
unell end teste. They era all, however, referable to 
some nneesy sensations proceeding from oertain irri¬ 
tations of particular organs; or, according to Brans* 
ssis, they arise from “ sensations which solicit n 
’iving being to execute involuntarily, and often unoon- 
iciously, certain sots neocssary to us welfare.’* 
IwsTZTurx, W-iM-hU (from Let. ituMutn, to 
band), e learned body which was organised in France 
jhortiy after tha flrst storm of tha revolution of tho 
last century had spent its fury. Its necessity arose 
from the fact of elf the academies and art institutions 
.laving been destroyed; consequently, the Inotitat 
National was formed! on the 25th October, 1705, oat of 
he remnants of tbs five academies; namely, the French 
losdomy, the Academy of Inscriptions end B a i le e- 
jettree, that of tha Mathematical and Physical 
lcienoes, of tha Fine Arte, and of the Moral end 
’olitioal Sciences, all united in on* harmonious whole, 
Jho great object designed by the Institute wee the 
advancement of the arts end soienoee, by oeotinanl 
researches, by the publication of new di s co ve rt — , and 
fry a correspondence with the most distinguished 
icholara of ell nations, end ecpedaUy byproinotfejr 
inch sdentiflo end literary undertakings as wonUtend 
n the national glory and welfare. The Institute, sto¬ 
ke restoration of the empire in Francs, is known by 
• name of the /w/vHel /aril!els. 


t 







THS MCTIONART OF 


Inetitntian 

Xireriruf rox, fe-etit-a'-attfa. a nam given to n 
>jatem, plan, or society, oetihftihod, either by law or 
by the authority of Individuals, for promoting toy 
object, pobiio or soelaL. 1^u*, a oall£ Is formed a 
collegiate institution} aa academycFbefies-lettree, a 
lUcrarpimMMkmt m aimerfrlngsociety, a ImwtoU 
or charitakU forf &tioi; while * banking company or 
i m nn ooi ofioo is a eow—nrf ql institution. Hospitalc 
are likewise charitable institutions, and will be round 
given under their respective head*. (Aw nlao Mi* 
oiAnoa* Innnnon.) 

IjranoxarvAX Muiko, inct r u m enT-VU (from let. 
instrun sntnm , an inatrament) .—All muaio ooropoaed 
for inatrumente ia ao celled, in contradistinction to 
eoaal mule. This term ia more especially applied to 
all the grea t er compositions, in which there u no part 
for the voice. Until the middle of the last century, 
the Italian composers need no other instruments in 
their great piecca than violins and bass-viols; at that 
timer however, they began to use the hautboy and the 
• bom. Even to the preaent time, the Italians employ 
wind instruments much leu than either the Frenon or 
' Germans* In general, symphonies, overtures, sonatas, 
fantasias, solos, dances, marches, bo., belong to ih 
stromental music. 

InsTBUXBHTS, AsmoxoinoAL.—The instruments 
used for astronomical purposes are numerous and 
varied in construction. Among the principal of them 
may be named the telescope, mural c*-cle^ transit 
circle, altitude and asimuth circle, repeating cirole, 
equatorial instrument, sextant, eolhmafor, senith 
sector, Ac., many of which are aosonbed under their 
respective headings. (Am Txlxbcopx, Mural Cirolb, 
Trait sit Ixstbumxxy, Rbpiatixg Cxrclr, Equa¬ 
torial iRSTBurarr, Zxvith Bsctor.) Chronome¬ 
ters and sidereal olooka are also used for measuring 
time, latitude and longitude, and the right ascension 
of heavenly bodies. (Ass Cuboxoultxr, Horology. 
Fjutbulux, Bxdrrial Clock.) The micrometer and 
vender are contrivances that are attached to astro¬ 
nomical instruments, for measuring the apparent 
diameter of the snn, moon, planets, and stars, and very 
minuto divisions of space. (Are MicaouhiBU, Vxh« 

BIBB.) 

iNBZRUHXirrs, Matbxbatioal.—A set of imple¬ 
ments for desoribmg mathematical disgrama and 
drawings, of which the flguree, or elementary parts, 
are composed of straight lines, circles, or ares of 
circles* The most useful mathematical instruments 
are,—a drawing-pen; a pair of plain compasses, 
usually called dxouhrt ; a pair of drawing compasses, 
with a foot adapted for pen and pencil; a pair of bow 
oompasses j a pair of triangular compasses, consisting 
of three legs, two of whioh are movable at the head 
in the same manner as the dividers or the drawing- 
oompassee,—rthe third leg, made of steel, ia fitted into 
a socket through a knob projecting from the side of 
the head, by which means It is movable in almost any 
direction, while the other two remain atationaiy; a 
Mir of proportional compasses; a set of spring bows 
nt small work, oonsiating of spring dividers, spring 
bow^peo, and bow-penoil; a protractor in the form or 
a temiairole or of a reotangle; a plain scale; a sector, 
and a parallel rule. The drawing-pen is used in mak¬ 
ingink lines by the edge of a rater; the cavity between 
ill pUtes receives the Ink, whloh is supplied either by 
a common quill pen or a oameTe-hair brash. The 
d tdbw an used in order to take the extent of any 
line or surfaoe from one point to another, in order to | 
tmnsfsr it to soma other line j to repeat any extension 
Mea n Knight line in on equimultiple; to divide a 
■weight Mae, or the mreumferenoe of a cirole, or any 
Bert Of it, into equal peris; to proportion the parte of 
» ridrawingby ceels, ortooonetruct a drawing similar 
1 to one sfrsejy drawn; to construct an angle of any 
mrthwaC degrees, or to meeanre the quantity of any 
‘ frees. D w t g ee qp e e i i are need either 
lempoi a iy a ree or whole uircomferenoes 

_pencil, or permanently in ink. Sow- 

> ere need in deecnMag email drolea. Trian- 
1 a ejwwH ere need in htwbihi a given angle 
one place to another, or In taking the three 
„ ■ of a triangle at onoe, and transferring them to 
any given plaoe. These eompsssss, though very uee- 
* fol, are not well known j they ere eerrioteble in copy- 
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Inauxanoe 


lag ell kinds of drawings, as from twoflxe^pcdnts tho 
position ofe third can always bo determined. Sropor- 
honal wapofM are used in makipg one drawing simi¬ 
lar to another without the aae of scales or triangular 
lines. The wed of the prot r actor is to lay down an 
angle of aay number of degrees i the rtotangolar pro¬ 
tractor is alio used fin the same purpose. The parallel 
rule, as its name implies, Is an instrument by whioh 
straight lines ere drawn parallel to one another. The 
ordinary plain cealc has the following lines or Melee 
nponite-aHneofOinohM; a line oreO equal parte; 
a diagonal scale: these ere pat on one side; on the 
other side ere a line of ohords parked .0, end seven 
particular scales of equal parts, or decimal socles 
of different rises; the numbers at the beginning of 
each denoting how many of the smell divisions at the 
beginning ere contained in an inch. The sector it a 
most useful instrument, since it forms a universal 
plain scale. 

JbtaxBuwnrTS, Musical. —Sonorous bbdies arti¬ 
ficially constructed, for the production of harmo¬ 
nious sounds. They may be divided into four daises j 
via., keyed, stringed, wind, and pulsatile. To the 
first of these divisions belong ell snob instruments 
as the organ, piano-forte, harmonium, Ao. To the 
second, all of tip violin ana harp kind, Ao. The third 
includes flutes, darionottea, hautboys, qphidridea, Ao., 
and all brass instruments; while the fourth contains 
drams, cymbals, tambourines, Ao. All modern, as well 
as the most important of the indent, musical instru¬ 
ments, will be found described under their respective 
names. 

Iksuravcx, or Abbuxavox, in-cku'-r&nt (Pr. ter, 
sure, certain), is a contract between two parties, in 
which one of them, the insurer, undertakes, in consider¬ 
ation of a certain sum received or promised, called the 
premium, to indemnify, or assure, the other against a 
certain amount of loss from the occurrence of a speci¬ 
fied contingency, as the horning of certain premises, 
the lose of a certain ship, or the death of a certain 
person. Such oontraota are for a certain period, either 
a fixed time, or for a period terminable on the occur¬ 
rence of au unoertain event, as the termination of a 
voyage. Tho deed by which the insurer becomes 
bound is called a policy of insurance, and the contin¬ 
gency assured against ia termod the risk. The prin¬ 
ciple of insuranoo is founded upon the doctrine of pro- 
labilities. According to this latter, if we take a suffi¬ 
ciently extended range of instances, the probability of 
a certain event happening can be ascertained with p 
considerable degroo of accuracy. Thns, though, as 
regards any individual, it is impossible to predict that 
lie shall die within twelve months, yet, if we take * 
number of individuals, say 10,000, ana find that, over a 
period of 10 years, so many have died annually, ww 
may generally prediot, with tolerable oertainty, that a 
hko number will die annually in similar circumstances. 
If, however, n plaoe of 10,000 persons, wo take 
1,000,000, and in plaoe of 10 yean, 50 years, we shall 
ao much the more counteract the minor disturbing 
elements, that, when acting on smaller numbers, mate¬ 
rially affect the result, and thus arrive at a g r ea t er 
decree of oertainty. It ia in thia way that insurers cal¬ 
culate their risks and estimate their premiums. Prom 
extended series of observations and carefully prepared 
tables, they know the ohancee of the event insured 
against happening, and determine the amount of pre¬ 
mium accordingly. Thus, if, out of 100 risks, the in» 
mrer expects to have two leases, he ca l c ulates so as 
jhat the 100 premiums may cover the two louss» 
together with his own business expenses, Ac. The 
business of insurance is gsnerally carried on - 'by com- 
panice having a large subscribed capital, bj means of 
which they are able, without difficulty, to meet aay 
heavy lots, while their nremiums being proportioned 
to their risks, their profit is, at an avenge, indepen- 
dent of such oontingebciea. The advantage* of insur¬ 
ance are very great. While, to one person, a 
chant, the loss of a vassal might be a very an 

matter, he ean thus, by the payment of a certain i_ 

provide against it, eo that* he may osny-oa Mi business 
With a feeling of perfoet security. The principle of 
insnranoe ia that or equalising the accidents of Ufa or 
fortune, ty uniting msaypemna t o g e th e r , who agree to 
t>earjoiii% the loscm of ^indiiiduaI. M Xt is, i»et^ 



unitomal moammm 


»a Pzof.beMorgan,"in•limited mpn udipraod farmed partiMlar •maim. In every mm 
earns method, the agreement ofeflOMM^fteewridw lontfatu^cmiUr feUahle to pern*] 
the floods of its inmvideal members Mebemon. Risen of the earn he hne abaaribad m the dauM 


to pay ■rnk yoyar tioi 

ifortmieit shall be to to ft by tfo rat ^ of t »nraace baa^to Ua^MtanSmaJ 
Umn overage soooeaa shall rerigu the ovarpta fat tba timaof famaooa. A stamp duty ia Mad on ail 
favour of thoao mao have leas. Awdthougb. . 1 —raaca, wtuch ia made to ineresM 

bee only baan applied to the naperatira or the arils ------ 5 risk. On voyage poiieiaa.it it 

MWafftom atanm ^ waaaatiin»daatii. dlaeaaa^and for arm y £100 o r part of flOOjamS^ t£ay5rfaa 
dd^yptfi^nopl^n dpaa»oleMaad31&.pereaoi.3d.| 10*., aad not more 

wMe&it*IppHoetkmmightwoeive, V the priUo m thra2fa,6d.; tti^udnot moot than 8 Q». a 
fatty awaw oftbpSariM, and of the safety with and not more than 4*. fa; 4fa, and not mors than 
wDeh titer may be put & praotaoe.”--(Ja»«v on Pro- fiOr., fat mm thanflOe^fa On time policfe* for 
faftitties.) It baa been disputed whether the aystam oi every £100, or put of £100, when tha timedoeanot 
fasoranee waa known or practised by theBoraont,frora ezoead sbmontha, fa 64 .5 exceeding six month*, 4*. 1 


passages occurring in some of thair historians ; it being onlswfol Io insnra fbr any period exceeding 
tins as it may, there ia avidanoa to show that ii twelve months. Tha amonntriemed by the tax on 
was practised in Italy as early aa tha 14th century, marina ftosuraaoeainlOOS waa £$10,018.—(BtfAmonld 
and Ussano, n Florentine merchant, whose writings On Morin* Imuran**,) Fire Imuranou ala almost 
am pkeedLaboat 1400. quotas tha rata of assurance invariably effected by Joint-stock companies, of which 
from London to Pisa, also from Brocas. It Is generally there ere. with few exceptions, one or more ia ail the 
behaved that the system was introaneed into England considerable towns throughout tha empira. Soma of 
by the Lombards, woo established themselves in London these insnra entirely at thair own risk, and for their 
-at a vary early period. The first English statute rela- own profit; in others, which era ealled mutual imo¬ 
tive to assurance is 43 Elis. 0 .12,1601, and the system ranee co m panies, every person insured becomes a 
is there designated as " tyme out of mynde, an usage member or proprietor, and participates In the profits 
among*te merchants." The three gseat divisions of or loss of the concern. Tha great fire of London ia 
insnranoe are nierine, fire, and life Insurance. The 1680 directed people's minds to the means of avoiding 
last two are of much later origin than the first. A the calamities of saoh an event, and various schemes 
marine insurance is a contract entered into between for mutnal protection and relief were submitted to the 



persons who, on the payment or a certain premium, jucoeeded by so 
undertake to indemnity the former against specified Hand fire-office waa established, and in 1700 tha Sun. 
leases daring a particular voyage, or for the time ape- There are now upwards of seventy different offices to 
cifled in the polity. The insurers are penally called the United Kingdom. In fire insurance, tha insurers, 
underwriters, because they write their names at the in consideration of a certain premium received by them, 
foot of tha policy. The largest underwriting business either in a gross sum or in annual payments, contract 
in the worid is carried on by the underwriters at :o indemnify the insurer against'all loss or damage ha 

Lloyd's, who have their agents stationed all over the - 4 — L1 ‘ *■--**■“ »- 

worid. The contract of insurance is one pre-eminently 

based on the assumption of perfect good faith between , . „ 

the parties j and hence any concealment, or misrepre- iewcd annually by payment of another premium, tha 
aantation of material facts, likely to affect the under- jompany generally allowing fifteen days alter tha ex- 
writer's estimate of the risk, will render the policy airing of the year, for the renewing of the polisy. An 
▼oid, even where the concealment or misrepresentation n marine insurance, a misrepresentation, whereby tbs 
may have resulted from a mistake, without the inten- property insured may be charged at a lower rate orpre* 
tfon to deeeive. The policy ot insurance is printed tnium tuau it otherwise would be, invalidates the policy, 
with blank spaces, to be filled up with the particulars The party effecting the insurance most also have afoul 
of each case: and the penis insured against are de- fid* interest in the property insured. Firo insurances 
scribed as ** the adventures and perils of the sees, men- are not in this country subject to the law of avenge, 
of-war, fire, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, nun marine insurances; and the amount insured is 
letters of mart and counter-mart, surpnsols, takings at payable to its foil extent, provided the leas or damage 
sea, arrests, restraints, and detainments of all kings, is equal to the sum insured. The conditions on which 
prinoes, and people, of wbat nation, condition, or m insnranoe la granted are in all cases printed upon 

'forma; 


quality soever; barratry of the master and mariners, he policy, and 


1 part of the contract. A policy 


f insurance is not in its nature as sign a b le, nor can ft 
je transferred without the expr e ss oonssnt of the 
ifflce. Bisks are of various kinds, and are commonly 
Utided into common, hasardous, doubly hasardous, 
jnd special. The rate of premium usually charged on 
mansion risks is Is. fid. per eent., hasardous fo od. 


and aft other penis, losses, and misfortunes, that have, 
or shall come to .the hurt, detriment, or damage, of the 
said goods; merchandises, and ship, Ac., or any part 
thareof." The risk on the ship in voyage policies 
commences it and from the place specified in the 

polioy, sad oonthraes till she has been moored for _ _ 

twenty-four hours in safety at the destination speci- mr cent, and doubly hazardous 4s. fid. par cant* For 
fled. If the ship should deviate from the regular and ipeoial risks, tha rata ia variable, according to tha 
usual course of tha specific voyage insured, without lature of the property, being in soma eases aa high sa 
neoeessry or reasonable erase, the underwriter is _ 0 s. or 12 s. per eent, or even higher. It is much to 
thenoeforth discharged from all liability under the be regretted that such a valuable institution, and one 
polfoy. In all voyage policies, it ia implied in the calculated to do so much good, should be subject to e 
contract, that the ship shall be seaworthy at the 00 m- very heavy tax. In 1782, the large amount of borinesa 
menosment of the risk; but It has recently been decided transacted by the insurance offices induced Lord 
that there is no such warranty of seaworthiness implied North, then prymicr, to Impose a tax of Is. fid. per 
intimepolicite. In case of any loss or misfortune, the eent. on the amount of p r operty insured, rad this has, 
inaumt'hnd their servants are expected to labour for been increased from time to time until it has reached 
vas neeovetyvsf said goods, merchandise, or ship, or ts present amount. The duty now charged m, 
•ny part thereof! for the insurers, who will bear the property insured is 8 s. per cent, per annum, besides. A 
expenses thereof. When an absolute total lorn ooours, itamp duty of Is. on each polity, which fepoid by foe 
the assured ere entitled to recover the amount of the company j thus the insured, instead of Is. fid. per eent. 
wifooutgiving any notice of abandonment; per annum on ordinary risks, have to pay 4*sfid. FuW 


pobtyjl 

when the 


so seriously damaged 


It 


Tie hospitals and workhouses, also agricultural prepuce, 

farm stock, imp’-** *““*•“*— 

tools, not w— m 

^_ . ^ 

.. .,- s of the insnranoe. Whratbere -soan Interest In not tiffity o pp osed tfr the tax.as 

ie partial km ardamage, arising from any of the vhey are allowed a drawback of flvq pgr era t on the 
omm insured agates*, ft Is detenmnad by whet Is amount for their trouble In o oU se tion. The amount 
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of the vessel, end 
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yielded to government bytida fox in 1862was £1,611,6811. have disputed claim* la toy limited- The atunp 
which gives the iaa w> Sian of £l/)74MiflOO u the duties upon polices ofaasursuee is aafoUowes—Wheia 
amount of p rope r ty insured in the United Kingdom, the sum Insured shall not exceed £600, then for eran 
exclusive of font prodooe, bto—Vfo Ineeranoe, or £60, and evert fractional part of £50, 6d.s where ft 
Auurenet, Is a oontract for payment of a oertain sum shall exceed £500 and shall not exoeed CiflOO, then 
In the event of the death ox a particular person, in for every £100, or fractional pert of £100. 1*. j and 
consideration of epreminm paid at once or period!- where it shall exoeed £1,000, then for every £l^X)0, end 
cally. Assurances are said to bo oftsefafe when the every fractional part of £1,000,10k The expense or the 
amount of the —idrinoo Is payable on the death of stamp is generally defrayed by the offices, 
the party assured) contingent, when the payment Iittxolzo. in-t&U-yo (ItaL from la. into,and tagliart t 

depends also npon some other event j aa the existence to cnt).—All gems, sculpture, and the diet from which 
of soma other parson or persons at the time of the coins and medals are struck, in wbieh the design la 
death. They art also te mp orary when the sum is hollowed out, or sunk beneath the surface of the stone, 
payable only on the expiry of the life within a oertain are said to be out in intaglio. Gems and atones eat in 
time | deferred, when payable only In the event of the intaglio are thna designated to distinguish thorn from 
expiry of the life after a oertain time; and for the cameos (tee Cino), in which the device Is raised hi 
whole life, payable at the death of the individual, relief above the suriaoe. A cameo, therefore, will give 
whenever that may happen. Assurances are also an impression in wax, or any soft substance, in intaglio, 
effected On joint lives under various contingencies, while the impression from a seal or signet engraved in 
The System of life assurance seems to have been intaglio exhibits the device embossed, or projecting 
borrowed from the marine, and the pratioe at first in relief from tho surface, like a cameo. Thos the 
wee for individuals to underwrite life risks in the same terms are need in contradistinction to each other. The 
way as marine; and this probably existed during the art of cutting gems in intaglio must have been practised 
greater part or the 17th century. The Mercers’Com- at a very early age, as wo find from Genesis xxxvfii. 18* 
peat is generally supposed to have been the first to that signets were in use at that period, and Moses waa 
Institute a widows' fund, having done so in 1590; and directed to have the names of the twelve tribes engraved 
In 1706 theAmioable Society for aperpetnal assurance on the twelve atonee that were set in the breastplate 
office was started. The Boyal Exchange Assurance of the high priest. It was also practised, to e great 
Company and the London Aasuranoe Corporation extent, among the Greeks and Romans, the latter 
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of societies; as tbeproprietary, mutual assurance, 
mixed societies. Tho proprietary, of joint-stock e 
panics, are formed of persons who have subscribe 


were both established in 1720. and the London especially being passionately fond of wearing a profu* 
Equitable in 1762. Boon after this time, a number of, sion of engraved gems on tne fingers and about their 
other offices sprung up, and at present there are olothing, and making oolleotions or these works of art i 
about two hundred of them in England and Scotland, while the Greek engravers seem to have excelled in 
The amount ineared in theee offices is not known their production, both in beauty of design and excel* 
with certainty, btft in 1840 it was computed at not less lence of execution. Stones of all sorts, snob as agate, 
than £160,000,000 -, while in 1852 the amount insured cornelian, onyx, jasper, the amethyst, and the garnet. 
In Scotland waa £34,000,000. There are eeveral kinds were employed by the ancient engraven for gema in 

..... ...... . . -- md intaglio i but some of the best that are now extant am 

com- executed in paste, or gems mode artificially. Tho 
_ _ subscribed a method of cutting intaglios that was practised by the 

capital, on fha assnranoe of which the business of the Greek and Roman engravers, ie supposed to be very 
company la carried on, and who divide tho profits similar to that which is adopted by the modern seal- 
entirely among themsolvc*. In the mutual assurance engraver, who sinks the design into the etone, by means 
societies, on tne other hand, there is no proprietary, of finely-pointed cutting-tools, to which a rotatory 
the assured being likewise the assurers, and dividing motion is imparted by a wheel and treadle, as in the 
the profits among themselves, after deducting the 'nrning-latho. The operation is materially assisted by 
expenses of management, and reserving a guarantee -ho introduction of a little diamond dost and sweet on 
fund. In the mixed class of offices, there is a proprie- into the orifice made by tho cutting-tool, at varione 
tary, but, nt the same time, the assured are allowed to ltages of tho operation. 

participate largely in the profits of the society, which Iirxxoxx, • w-tc-ger (Let., entire), in Arifth., ie the 
are usually divided in the form of bonuses at stated name of a whole number, in contradistinction to a 
periods. The premiums to be paid are adjusted Fractional number. Thus, in the number 91*7,94 is an 
according to (he age of the party on whose life tho Integer, and 7 a fraotion, or seven-tenth* of a unit, 
assurance is made ; being lowest on young lives, and Iktxobal Calculus, in'-te-gr&l kM'-ku-lut (from 



to be complied with, so aa to ascertain the state of differentials, it has been denned beet, in the present 
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hetlth of the proposer; for unless he be in good 
beaUfr, the office will not undertake the risk at the 
ordinary rate. If the proposer misstates or conceals 
anything that may atfeot the rate of premium, it 
vitiates tha policy, though some offices now declare 
their policies to no indisputable after a oertain time. 
If amgasurano* is effected by one person on the lifo of 
another, the assurer ie generally required to prove 
that he has a sufficient interest in the life to warrant 
him In taking oat a policy to the extent proposed. 


work, to combine the two in their approximate relation- 
ihip, rather than to enter upon each separately. ▲ 
lefinition of the words, therefore, has been merely 
riven nnder the headiugs Calculus and Dithuxtial 
jalculus, the subjoot being folly entered into nnder 
die present article. (1) The object of the differential 
-aloulus may lie stated briefly to be to find the ratioa 
»f the differences of certaio variable magnitudes, on the 
luppoaition that these differences become infinitely 
; and this hypothesis gives rise to considerable 


Molt offices will generally lend the value of a policy abbreviations in the general calculation of differe n ce s. 
atamqferate rate of interest on its security. It is It may be as well here to inquire, Are they all inti 
also thrpraotlce among offloee to allow a policy-holder connected with the anbtect P what are the terms i 


to resfon his aasuranoe, and to return him a certain tnd infinitely small f It most, however, bf first homo 
portion of the premiums paid. The cum so returned n mind, that every magnitude which serves the purpose 
Is generally about one third of the premiums paid and f mathematical investigation can be augmented or 
the boluses declared on the policy. In general, when diminished, without any limit as to extent. We may, 
the insured goes to reside out or Europe, a moderate consequently, imagine a quantity to beoome so great 

as to exoeed any finite assignable quantity of the earn* 


extra pjeminm is required, varying with the healthi- 
nen ortke part. On the expiry of the life of the 
lnsum&ihe company requires the prodnotion of. 
oecfofo documents; aa the register of the burial of tha 
deSmtad, and references jo toe medical men and 
others who attended Mm lxfrbU last illness. It is due 


«Y finite assignable quantity of the 
isture as itself, or so small aa to be leee than any 
inite assignable quantity as Itself i In the former 
oaee, the quantity is aria to be infinite^ end in the 
latter infinitely small. From thasa data ft may be said 
that a finite magnitude may be regarded ea nothing, 
or aero, in comparison with one infinitely greet, end 
in infinitely omul magnitude Aa nothing, or aero, in 
Bomparison with a finite magnitude. The infinitely 
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a qwaatittss which coma iite W Mtofai 


the dtffc«<U&] calealus are called dJfhwfM*; am 

hesoe the oonneotioa between the temp L-,-,— « ,--•••• -- ~ — ™ —* — 
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tngere iheprincfplts 


finding of the 



wul explain the synonyms which will *• mode use of Jr inre^gtUont withregard to sioea, and numerousotittr 
the SEE Oaequutitr.M.UMldto be iMm; wbloh, without it* aid. mid 

dhtr, w, when lb* value of the magnitude of only be eofred by to® moat laborious tad Afeiii 
lupdb the variation of ». Tbue, theaieeof aothoda. I* was inrentodby Ldbnita, and thedis- 
i firths toottoa of the baM whan the altitnd. rata betweenlum and Newton an tba nbM of tba 

_j onaitarsdi ainoa tba uan will inoraaaa o; discovery will be found narrated under the article 

decrease with tba iaereaae or decrease of the base. 1 Funon. HhoInlMnl Caknhia ia the direot reverse 
Umsx* ba, where • and an eonatant quantitiea, and of the differential, its objeot being to discover tba ori> 
m avariable one. a is said to be a fonotion of*, since final nutation from a given relation between the dlflb 
if* changes, the value of a will be altered i thisrela. rentisl coefficient* and fonetlona of a end k. The 

process by which at is formed from — is eaQtd Integra- 

imzsss; yu *•* “f f ** #lh 7 


dent vanaoJB, ana n tne aepenaoni vanaoie. ana /» _ du j* 

dfibrential of a variable may be truly defined to be the symbol /*. Thus, If — « 6 <*), 

the infinitely small difference between two tnocesaivi ^ “■* 

states of the seme variable, end the object of thi Since / is the initial letter of mrnma, or snm, the in- 

cabalas is to find this differential for ell poanbb 

sr^ojsirt ijri 5 ^ or .s.°ii vftsrssa sssi i ns ^ 

& m a5»r^ bv dJ da eonatant quantities connected with the original fate 

75 &{ion by tie aign ± disappear in differot&joni end 
how this operation^performed, it will be neoeaaei therefore, whan we return to the original value n, an 
to examine into the dutinotions that mast be msdi 

between the proceae by which an ordinaiy.or Unit, determined Slw 

difference, ia obtained, end that to which we must ®“® 40 b ® tfioided m th ® C0loalui “ when 

havereooarae when the difference ia Infinitely smell, f* sa «a Let as A*** Ox =«Ax»«*i 
or, in other words, it a differential. If we oonaidei dx 1 da 

the proposed system or ftraotion in any two deter . . , , M _ . •. 

minate states different from each other, th* different “ A » Md *• = n—11 .. w-«+l, ana 


UUP I am 




states of tlnf&motion approach inderfnitely near each ««* adim *%***•*•• »® i 2!8Sta * &! ££ 2f the 
other, tho difference of the two values of the same of , diflrerejifci* 1 the mm at the 

variable may be rendered aa am all as we please. Ii -ntegrals of each differential coefficient. The method 

then beoomes a differential, and is in fsofe nothing n B n R iiv riven for the integration of/*—--r-is oaflid 
more than the ordinary difference simplified by the U " 7 given xor me incegreuon 

suppression of the quantities which wi its cxpreaaion >• integration by parts,” which is y«y generel In its 

wi2 application, and which may be here explained. Sine# 

Such may be taicl to bo f 
rentiation, or, in other 

the first differential coefficient A, or ~, ia found. Tho 

4 O* 

differential ooeffioient of the term of any function* 
equals the sum of the differential coefficient! of each 
frinotion j for, let *««+«+ r + do, r, v ,», being func¬ 
tions of*; therefore— 

•+S* +4c - = * + S* +8+ £ i+ * + 55* +Ae - 


es of which it is composed, , ' , . , . * 

tho general principle of diffe- £ t pq \ _ p d J + q d Jl. .•.p d ^ssi(pq) - q£ f fS 
woras, the manner in which dx p F dx 9 dx r d* dx''™ 2 da J a"da 

M* n J differential coefficient can bo di» 

ided into two parts, one of which I* e function of#, asp, 
md the other is the differential coefficient of a known 


dn is do dm , 

H = di + Z, + Ji + *°-» 0, > 


d-(s+t)+w+kc.) 
da 


da do dw . 

*rr+3“ +j”+ 
da d* dx * 


unction of q ,* then v, the required function, Is equal to 
he product ofp end q. Minus the integral of q multiplied 

iy jj?. The utility of thie method depends upou 
•eing less complicated than the original ftwegfra 
^2. In the integration of the preoeding examplce. 


ie differential coefficient has either been a given fbne- 



do d*q d*M , 
qnetion involring *c.. 


So? tei? 0 *"” of "•* wben tha rmdiaa inore " ed id 1 ^SSSSf^td 

If« as area of a cirole, redins « w 
„ , .%«asw* a ; and dwaiirxdx 

slake **11, dess *001, then dus increase of area: 

.*.d»i«3 Hl«xa4x*001-*0763984of a squareinoh. 

In the dlffsrsntlation of angular, exponential, end 

logarlthmie frmetiona, when sssbs'^acoi*, or 

da 

4 'tin a . 4 du 

——»ooe«; when >*4bs*, sin*; when a» 

.da d*tan* 1 9 

***** ar-ST ° ooe*» * dw ^ lr fomnla wfil be] 

fonnd very naeftd.—that flie differential ooeffioient of 
the logarithm of amnetioiraqnala the differential ooeffi- 
ment of the function dirided by the Auction Itself, 
ir. 


iy are mingled togethw. TM« 
less of conation/, termed parexcoUone§ u differentisbi/* 
j divided into minor classes dependent npon tha order - 
Ad degree of the differential ooeffioient. Tho* aa - 


$?ieoalied 


. ds* 

differential equation of the nth order, and of tba first 
legree, while one containing ) # (J)*, fta 

is said to be of the first order sad of tba 




;b degree. The application of these eqaattaos may 
be briefly aVetcbed oy the fouawing poUsn. Had 
he curve In which the sub tang ea fi Is equal to tba sum 
'the abscissa end ordinate i- 
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Imvmm Has worked out three different oUssee ol 
differential aquations, and Iris theorems on the subject, 
end the formulas, ho has laid down for eliminating the 
integrals, are easy enough for the mathematical student 
to follow. The CalSulue of Variation is that which 
treats on the finding of the maximum and minimum, 
and also on the jiature of the functions which possess 
that 



seqnentlj it need not be treated on here. The problems 
tanned isoperiinetrioa), invented and named by James 
Bernonillij oome under this latter system. Isoperi- 
metrical figures are suob as have equal perimeters, or 
elronmferenoes. Bernouilh's problems rest on the fol¬ 
lowing questiont—*' Given the length of a ourve, find 
ih equation when the area included by it is a maxi- 
mam, which can be thus mathematically puti—Find 

so that may be a maximum whfls^u x =><?; 

which osu be easily brought out, and the ^tegrsl found. 
The ItffinUeeimal Calculus is tho art of emptying infi¬ 
nitesimal quantities as aaxdiarios. In ordef to discover 
the relatione which exist among the proposed quan¬ 
tities. The subject will be found treated under the 
article Fluxions (which set).—Ref. Carnot's Rtyex- 
ions car la Mitaphysigue du Cafcul I-nfinitUimal ; 
Ball's Deferential and Integral Calculus , &o. do. 

bfULiOT, in'-tel-lelct (Let. intellects, from intel- 
U*o. I perceive a difference, I understand), in Phil., is 
applied to one of the principal divisions of the human 
mind, as distinct from the will and the sensational 
powers. The intellect Includes all those powers by 
which w§ acquire, retain, and extend our knowledge; 
as, perception, memory, imagination, judgment, Ac. 
"n Is," says Stewart, “ by those powers and faculties 
Whieh compose that part^f his nature commonly called 
hit Intellect or understanding, that man acquires hia 
knowledge of external otyeots; that he investigates 
truth in the sciences; that he combines means m 
order to attain the ends he has in view; and that ho 
imparts to bit fellow-creatures tho acquisitions he has 
mads." It is usual to distinguish the intellectual from 
the moral powers. Aristotle employe the word nous 
for intellect, and uses it in two principal significations, 
—the one (like reason in its first meaning) demoting, 
in general, onr higher faculties of thought and know¬ 
ledge j the other, in special, the faoulty, habit, place of 
principles, that is, of self-evident and self-evidencing 
notions and judgments. Kant distinguishes the intel¬ 
lect into two faculties,—the understanding and tho 
season. Intellectual knowledge denotes what has its 
origin in the intellect, in opposition to that which is 
derived through the senses. Intslleotnalism, or intel¬ 
lectual philosophy, is applied to a particular system of 
philosophy which regards the intellect as the only true 
source of our knowledge, in opposition to sensualism, 
whieh regards the senses in that light. 

taanxov, Fxia* awn Ssoovn, iit-tsn'-thun (Lot. 
Mantis, having the mind bent on an objeot), in Log., 
wens terms introduced by the schoolmen to distinguish 
certain ali ases of thought. A first intention is a con¬ 
ception ofa thing, or things, formed oy the mind from 
external materials, or materials existing without itself 
▲ seoood intention, on the other hand, is a conception 
of another conception, or conceptions formed by the 
mind from materials easting in itself. Thus man, ani¬ 
mal, stone, are filet intentions, being oonoeptions 
formed from external materials; while genus, species, 
do., fine second intentions, being formed from first 
^ ls.-fo "fieview of Whatelr's Logic," by Sir 
niiton, in Edinburgh Review, so. 115, or in his 

_ I,in-ter-Ml'-t-rs (Let .intercalariue, in-! 

•Med between otherti), the name that is applied to 
any day or days that are inserted out of the usual 
Win e, for ths surpass of preserving the’ equation of 
The actual length of the year is 865 days 6. 
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hours 48 minutes 60seconds) but as such a divirion of 
time would be attended with inconvenience, ee it in¬ 
volves tbs fra c tions! pert of a day, the length of tbs 
year waa arbitrarily fixed at 886 days of 34 hours sash, 
at tbs introduction of the Jeliaa calendar, and an 
intercalary day was, and still is, always inserted in 
every fourth year, or leap-year, between Feb. 38 end 
March 1, to compensate for the difference that would 
arise from neglecting the odd hours entirely, and to 
bring the sun to the same point in the heavens at the 
commencement of every period of four yean, of which 
leap-year always forms the last. 

Iv*»oox.VH*ZAfxo*, W-ter-hol-mmf-ue-aV-ekun 
(Let. inter, between} oolumna, oolomn), the open area 
between columns measured by their lower diameters. 
Upon this important slement in architecture depend 
the effect ena proportions of the eolamos themselves, 
end the harmony of the whole edifice. There ere flue 
kinds of intercolumniatkm i—picnoetylos, or columns 
thick set; eyetyloe, having an interval of two diameters; 

** netyloe, with two and a quarter diameters; dnhte 
nth three diameters; end arwostyloe, with four 
diameters, or columns thin set. 

Ihtsbcobtal, in-ter-koJ-UU (Lai. inter, between, 
and costa, a rib), in An at., is a term applied to certain 
muscles, veseels, do., situated between the ribs. There 
are two sets of intercostal muscles,—tha external and 
internal, which deoussate each other like the strokes of 
the letter X. 

Intkedict, in'-ter-dikt (Let. intardighm, prohibi¬ 
tion), m the Bomaa Csthoho church, is a mode of oen- 
lurs adopted against a kingdom, pbrovinoe, or town, in 
consequence of some offence alleged to have been com¬ 
mitted by the people or rulers. In terms of this 
interdict, all kinds of churoh benefits are denied to 
such place; there is no church servfoe and no adminis¬ 
tration of the sacraments. Sometimes! however, tho 
ngour of these interdicts has been mitigated in parti¬ 
cular oaves, permitting the baptising of infanta, the 
giving absolution to dying persons, do. In the middle 
ages, this was the most terrible blow that oould be 
inflicted upon a prince or people, and had sometimee 
Lhe effect of throwing a people into a state of rebellion, 

:n consequence of which the prince was compelled to 
me for pardon from the pontiff. Interdicts appear to 
have been tint made use of by the bishops in the 9th 
lentury; but they were afterwards adopted by the 
mpes. In 988, when Bobert of France was married to 
Bertha, hia cousin, Gregory V. interdicted the whole 
country, and obliged the king to dissolve the union. 
After a time, they became so common, that they, in a 
;reat measure, lost their effect, and fell into disuse. 

V> interdict of fire and water (interdictio ignis ei aqua) 
raa a censure pronounced against individuals, ana 
prohibited any ono from receiving them or granting 
'.hem tire or water. 

Ixtbbmct, in the law of ScotlandL is an order issued 
5 / the Court of Session, or the Sheriff** court, for¬ 
bidding some act from being done. Usually, before 
.nterdiot is granted, intimation is given to the opposite 
party, who gives in answers; but. In pressing cases, an 
nterim interdiot is granted on application, before the 
bpposite party baa an opportunity of bairn) heard. 

Ixtbbbst, in'-ter-est (Aug.-Nor., from List.), the an- 
_iual sum or rate agreed to oepaidby the borrower of a 
sum of money to the lender for its use. Tho sum so 
lent is oalled the principal; the stun per oent. agreed on 
as interest, the rate. The system of landing money on 
Interest seems to have existed from very early times ; 
ind Moses has laid down rules regarding ft, Tho 
’aws were enjoined not to take interest ofafollow- 
lountryman, but were allowed to do so of strangers. 

3till, however, it seems to have been practised, and 
He taking or interest, or usury, ia frequently eon- 
learned in Scripture. In Greece and Borne, too, tho 
lystem was oommon. In Gresos, the rats or interest 
lot being regulated by law, was generally high, being 
rom 10 to 18 per oent., god upwards. In Borne, 
luring the republic, ths rib or internet waa axoee- 
lively high,—sometimes 80 or 40 per oent. In Mo- 
ismmsdsn oountriss, notwithstanding ths prohibition 
in ths Koran, ths ordinary rats of interest is at least 
three or four times as gnat as ths ordinary rats in 
Europe. In England, as in most other countries, 
after the ConqQeet/Cfcristiaiia wars forbidden, both by 
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wm i«>* it * par intbv at which tt con tin ued till 
188*. when allWel restrictions m to rate ware 
abofebed. 6««w speaking, the roto of i«»t«ra«t 
depends oa tee profit that map bo yielded by ito 


-.th# judgments which, are given ia the middle of a —l 

plot* tbo nfi Of thia nature m all judgments fit 
tho plaintiff upon pleas ia abatement ofthe—t or 
notion. The term, however, ia —ir* imnmnnlr snidied 
to those ineompUte judgments whereby the righto? 

___ the plaintiff ia indeed established, but the |inaufssi if 1 

—ploy ant m industrious undertaking*. “The rate damages a n atai n ed by bin ia not aaeertained, white 
of jntsrist'* aaya Mr. Took#, “ia the measure of the can only be done by the intervention of a jury, 
not profit on capital, dll return* beyond thia on tha lmiiVDi, in'-include (Let. talar, between i led— 
employment of capital are rteolvable into oompenaa- a play), a abort play, or dance, accompanied by mutleb 
tune under dfct—l h eedi, for risk, trouble, or skill, introduced between tbo eoto of a piece, or between the 
erfor advantages of situation or eonnsotion.” The play end tha afterpiece. It is not of modem iavsa* 
rata of inte r e st also varies aeoordinf to the security non. The ancients were acquainted with certain abort 
for tbo repayment of tha principal and tha duration pieces, loosely connected, which served to make an 
of the loan. If there ia any degree of*risk as to the easy transition from one play to another. Latoiiudcc 
repayment of the loan, the rate of interact moat are not so mnoh used now as formerly, wheaaeong 
jy be higher to oompensate for that risk; and or dance, at least, was generally given between every 
jams the security to be equal, capital lent for a not of a tragedy or oomedy. According to Arteaga, 
and considerable period always fetches a higher iqpdern s Mtirludm were at Brat madrigals, which were 
then that which is lent for a short period, or sung between the acts of a play by several voices, and 
repayable at the pleasure of the lender. Interest ii were connected with the pteoe. Thau, however, noon 
usually paid yearly or half-yearly; and in this case the lost thei#pnmitive form, and represented some notion, 
loan is said to boat simple interest. Thongh the pay. Those short? pieces of church music seldom amending 
ment of interact be not made when it beoomes due, no a few • ban, and generally produced *xt*mpor*, ana 
interest oaa he charged upon the aooumulated interest, 
though it is difficult to see bow it should not be so. Thus, 
if £100 be lent at 6 per cent., and the interest allowed 
to accumulate for four years, when it wohld amount 
to £20, the borrower hat had the use of the several 
interests site; they became due as much at he has bad 
of the principal. Sometimes, however, money is so 
invested that the interest is not paid as it beoomes 
doe, but is progressively added to the principal, the Faria and Anna.) 


played alter each' stauss, excepting ike hist of the 
metrical psalm, to give breathing-time to the sfagnnt 
ere called interludes. 
lNTXBMtKT. (3 m BcbLAX.) 

Ixxbbnxttbht, (Let infer, between, 

end m« tto, I send), in Med./ia applied to diseesse 
which are not continuous, but intermit for a time, end 
then return again, as in intermittent fevers, (foe 


*wo sums together afterwards bearing interest; and lHumraxtoxAL and IirnrizauL 
thia is what is termed compound interest. Interest is In-ter-nisk'-uu-M, in-dna'-tre-dl (Lat. imdtufrku t dtU- 
reckoned at so much per cent, per annum, that is, so gent; inttr, between; volte, a nation; 
many parts of one hundred annually. Thus, 6 per ihow).—Displays of manufactures end menu A 
cent, means £5 of every £100 annually; 4 per cent, £4 unng art, in which excellence, and not 
of every £100, Ac. There are various books of tables metre directly, ia the primary object. Industrial 

for the oaloulation of interest. In order to find the ‘xhibitions, in this sense, belong only to the pc—nt 
interest of a given sum at any rate for a year, multi- ;entury, and, in this country at least, have been 
ply the earn by the rate of interest, and divide by 100. anginated hy individuals or societies, independently 
Thun the inter— on £312.10s. for 3j years at 4 per if any government assistance. The first exhibu 
oenfc. Js 
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-ions of industry were certainly fairs, which, for 
many years, have been established in this country. 
But the displays at those meetings differ fir— tie 
modern exhibitions; since, at the former, each ex 
‘ lilntor strove to put with Ids goods to the high- 
udder. As early as 1766-57, the Society of. A— in 
London offered prises for the beet specimens of menu* 
lectures,—tapestry, carpets, porcelain, Ac., end exhi* 
in ted the works sent in for competition. About (he 

a private society, 
personal capacity 


are days ia the calculation, they most same period, the Royal Academy, as a 
fractional parts of a year; that is, the patronised by the monarch more in a pi 
a year must be multiplied by them, end then as representing the bead of the legislature, bed 
divided by 366.—Ref, BueycUnpadia Bn organised its exhibitions of painting, sculpture, and 
femrica; McCulloch’s Cbstetarcial Dictionary. in graving. The first exhibition of fed—riel produo- 

Iannis, imfJtr-im (Let., in the mean time), in lions in Franoe recognised as a national institution 
Series. Hist, is the ns— given to a formulary of was held in 1798. It ramsinhd open three days, and 
frith sad discipline drawn op by order of the emperor the articles ware of an anstooraue end costly, rather 

than of a popular chenoter. Tho second exhibition 
was bold in 1801, and the third in 1908, when the en> 
libitors had increased firom 110 to 640; end their pro- 
tuotions showed an extraordinary p rogr am la every 
tepeet—at. The fourth exhibition was o p ened in, 
.806; fiat it was not toil 1*19 that the expositions of 
/reach industry took piece systematically | sod ft ia 

that their influence has been 
In Bngfamd. “the 
foe’King’e Menu, 

_i ha 

’i)r. SSSSkWa 
Aar these exhibition*, end ended Its short earner In 
mm la Leice st er Square. During the last tbirty- 
yeara, however, la each of tha principal —tee of 

_—-„-„ ___United Kingdom, end the m—important menu* 

4—d, by grammarians, as forming aSetinot p— of fretming towns, one or more exhibits— of —ebinery 
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Charles V., with a view to reoonoile the differences 
cadstiag betwe en Frotesfants and Roman Catholics. 
It recei v ed its ns— because it was only a temporary 
—asm, adopted till a general council should deride 
upon the disputed points. It wan mostly in favour of 


foe OnthoUee, elm— the only points conceded to the 
iAtbeseae being the marriage of the deny sad the 
use of the oupin the_mtof foe Lord's Supper. 


The prqjaot idea— neither 


Supper, only sinoe that ti— 
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Intenuttionol fehlbittoyi 

end manufactures have been held. As earlrf however, over Wee Wl spree; and 
ae 1829, the Royal Dublin Society founded an exblbl- need, moat ofwhleh wo 
tion of works or art, *oisfto4»*ad manufactures, to be roof was the most noveT 
held trienaiaUy ; at whisk, however, Irish prodnotions building; it was eni 
only were admitted t01 1880. But the local exhibition 
at Birmingham, held in 1840, originating with indivi 
duals, self-supporting in ita management and compro 
hensiro In the scope of the objects exhibited, may bo 
■aid to bane moat resembled the exhibition of 1851. 

within two years of the acceptance of the presidency with the colouring of the 
of the Society of Arts by the late Prince Consort, the consisted of the scientific 
minutes xeoord several attempts to establish a national 
exhibition la England. The French exposition 
1844 had met with such great success that sevei . 
representations were mede to the cabinet, showing the 
'benefits that would arise from similar exhibitions in 
the United Kingdom. Efforts were also made to ob- 
tala government support to carry out a like object, 

buljnthout result, in 1848, a proposal to establish a _ 

aeu-capporting exhibition, to be controlled by a royal Baw materials, four classes. _ 

commission, was submitted to the Prince Consort, who 3. Manufactures, nineteen dames. 4* Fine ‘Arts, 
laid it before the government. The Society of Arts class by themselves. The Exhibition was' openocLby 
petitioned parliament for pecuniary aid, and the Prince her Majeety on the 1st of May, ISA, in the presence 
Gbtiaort warmly supported the cause, imparting to of 25,000 spectators. For 141 days tiie'Bxhitdtipure* 
the project a muoh more magnificent form, by suggest- mained open, and during that time the entire number 
to* that the exhibition should be thrown open to the of visits paid to the building was 0063,086, being no 


anwrett: 

r aeerie, .frldmti nod fbrrows, of 

Irak Intrusted 
ha decoration 
Of three 

primary colours, red, blue, amPyefiaW, upon narrow 
surfaces. Ita effeot was at first mualoudttfonad; but 
it proved admirably artistio and aditaUe. Within tho 
building, the whole svailidileUplift wee’divided Into 
two parte; one half wae riven to.England nod her 
colonies, and the other hair to foreign oottntrice. An* 
cording to the plan laid down b^tha Prince Consort, 
tile Exhibition had its four gtaat jotfipartmeiitsL 




banquets given at the cities of London and York, and 
the sentiments there enunciated were re-eohoed 
throughout the ooontry. Public meetings were held The general results of the jury awards were, ad fol¬ 
ia the manufacturing districts, where nearly 6,000 lows:—Prise medals, 3,018; council medrii altfuded 
persons registered themselves as promoters of the by juries, 170; " honourable mentions/* 2?04q; making 
exhibition. The royal commission was then formed, a total of 5,130 honorary distinctions ofaullrinds. • The 
end the commissioners took tho responsibilities. Ague- whole receipts, from all source*, to Feb. 39 , I860, were * 
raatee fund was formed, the Prince Consort putting £606,000. The greatest number of persons everpresent ‘ 



his name down for £10,000; and upon the guarantee in the building wae on Oct. 7th, when 109,0lf visited 
deed for £230,000, the sum of £32,600 was borrowed the exhibition. At the oonolusion of the display, the 
from the Bank of England, and afterwards repaid, with balance left in the commissioners’ hands, after all ex- 
interest, out of the reoeipts at the doors, before the penses had been deducted, was £213,805.16*. 8 & The 
Exhibition had been open throe weeks. The royal success of the Great Exhibition of M51 naturally led 
eommisaioners then organised 297 district committees, to similar exhibitions in several parte or the worid.The 
and appointed about 460 local commissioners. Two building was sold by Messrs. Fox and fttndsrfsn to 
spsoial travelling commissioners—Dr. Lyon Playfair the Crystal Pekoe Company, and now fom|jart of 
and Ifontonant-Colonal Lloyd—were appointed to 
eommunicate with the local committees; and commis¬ 
sioners were appointed, or committees formed, in eleven 
British oolonfes and thirty foreign countries. On the ‘eaquely grouped with luxuriaatvegetatidfi. 'XnjMher 
Slat of February, 1860, (ha commissioners were able mrtions are apaoea act apart for the purroeeortilu*- 
to announce the general plan of the exhibition, and to rating the ethnology, aoolosy, and botany dr different 
eommunloate the royal permission to hold it in Hyde lands. Throughout the building, there are also galleries 
Park. Tha aite granted was on the south side of the for tho display of ohjeots of industry aad fine art; aqd 
park, between Kensington Drive and Kotten Sow. courts representing the arohiteoture and soulpture of 
In Meroh, the building committee appealed to archi- eaoh nation—Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Pompeian, 
teots and others to assist them with designs for Alhambra. Assyrian, Byxantine, and Romanesque | 
a building. A large number of professional men, German, English, Frenon, and Italian mediwval; jRe- 
both English and foreign, answered the appeal; but the naitsanoe, Elisabeth an, Italian. Ac. The Crystal 
oommittee finally adopted an entirely new plan, pro- Palace ie placed at the head of a landscape gardea and 
poeed by Sir Joseph (then Mr.) Paxton. Thebuuawg nark, designed by Sir Joseph Paxton. Alter the El¬ 
be proposed was to be constructed entirely of glees, ibition of 1861, the more immediate results wars tho 
ana oloeely resemhlsd in principle the large conserve- Jork Exhibition of 1862, aad in tha next year tha 
'ftory which he had constructed for the duke of ~ .. . *“ “ ‘ “ ‘ 


Devon- Universal Exhibitions In Dublin and Hew York, both 
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formally handid over to the executivaoommittee. Tha hibitioa was also a failure; the choke of the locality 

S ixth* Otrtal Poke*, as it wss called, was eruoi- washed, aad the area to be built on wae only 460 feet 
with a transept, nave, aad aide aisles. It con- square; far too email for the object in view. The build- 
of a framework of wrought and oast iron, firmly ing ought to hava bean open on tho 1st of May, 1868, 
braced together, aad based upon a foundation of eon- hut it was not till the 14th of July that it was really 
•rata. la ita general form, the building was a parallel- tpened: thui seriously limiting the number of summer 
Offoili 1040 feat long and408 Olds, About the m iddle days when it oonld be open* This delay was diaap- 
II was crossed by n transept at right aaglee, 78 feat pointing to thepubUo and the aridbitora, and disastrous 
wide, thesemkrfrouhr roof of which ruaa 108 feet, so to the oompaay. It ramalnad open 110 days; tha 
as to p r eserve three fine old ekartrseai two other reoei p ts during that time were £71,000, aad the final 
"groups of tress esnasd open courts, whteh wan in- cost for svsrytHing wasUttleshort of £ 206 , 000 ; absorb- 
, closed within tha buOdtagT Ths whole area roofed, tag all their sharecapital, all the receipt from vWton, 
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oflt, which promised to be the 
at operations.. In order to 
, and keep faith with the sub 
>yal oommissiontrs applied to 
Jier Mrieetydbr a supplemental charter, which being 
granted, empowered them to dispose of the surplus as 
they might flunk fit. The first proposal was to form a 
arode effksenm,” in which were to be stored articles 
prtaoited to them by the exhibitors in 1851. The Gore- 
HodM estate was purchased for this purpose, and 
£80,000 Were paid for it out of the surplus fund. In 
extent, this property comprised about twenty-one 
acred t and to it wen added several nursery-gardens 


by the 12th of February, 1882. 
of constructing the exhibition building mai 
have been begun at the beginning of April 
to hare been practically finished about the beginning 
of April, 1802. The main building then oooupiea 
about sixteen acres of ground; it was kearly rectan¬ 
gular in shape, being 1,200 feet from east to weet and 
600 feet from north to south." Its situation was south 
of the Horticultural Society's gardens and tha Kan* 
sington road. The whole ground was covered with 
permanent buildings; and two long strips of groqpd, 
east and west of the gardens, were roofed in by 
temporary sheds called “ annexes," in whioh ware 
displayed machinery aud large and hsavy objects. 
Within the permanent structure, the space was 
covered in by roofs of various heights, and divided Into 
nave, transepts, aisles, and open oourts; the tooSk of 
the latter were of glass, but tbo others had opaque 
roofs with clerestory windows. The most particular 
eatures of the building externally were two huge 
domes at the east aud west fronts, each rising to the 
height of 260 feet. In the appropriation of tT 
portions of the building, the naves, transepts. 


The work 
be said to 
1881, and 
beginning 


and the baron d» ViUars. Government supplied other 
feqd*.fo4 entered into a sort of partnership with the 
rommiaamnera, by whom eighty-bix acres lu all sere 
pin chased for £280,000. The object of these purchases 
of land if as to seenre a large space to which some of the 
natibmal exhibitions might be removed. In 1858, how- 
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ever, yip ■ commissi* 
the BC^tef the sums advanced by government were 
repaid by the commissioners, subject to a deduction 
for the ground and buildinga of the Booth Kensington 
Museum, now a government institution in connection 
Aith the department of (Science and Art. 8ince that time, 
the commissioners are stated to have nearly doubled 
their original capital. The international character of 
industrial exhibitions assumed greater importance 
with the Society of Arte after each of the displays 
following the Crystal Palace of 1861. It was consi¬ 
dered dearaUe to hold such an exhibition periodically. 
At first, the yeer 1881 was chosen; bat, on account of 
the Italian war and the disturbed state of the continent 
genflnBy»it was ultimately postponed till 1882. By a 
guarantee agreement, in the case of a loss by the 
exhibition, each subscriber was to contribute in rate¬ 
able proportion to his subscription. Bari Granville, 
the marquis of Chandoo, Mr. Thomas Baring, and 
Mr. Jpflke, consented to be the trustees for the 
exhibition. The next proceedings were ae follows, 
•eoardiog to the QuarUrtw JBtoiom, vol. cxii.. No. 228. 
"The steady-going Society of Arts wee now called in, 
and a very odd triangular arrangement consummated. 
Tha opmmUeloners of 1881 leased to the Society of 
Arts tha desired plot of ground for ninety-nine years, 
in order that a third body, vis., the commissioners of 
180. might cover the ground with an additional 
budding. Of this budding, one part was to be ooo» 
uidered temporary, and either to be reckoned the 
KOperty of the contractors, after a vast royalty had 
heap paid far Its use, or aka bought out-and-out for a 
farther sum; and the other-part waa to be held. 
VermauMt, tad to pom fat tM term of the lease ofj 


productions; the brick building on the north, 
the narrower court, for refreshments j end the grand 
picture-galleries extending along the wrath side, with 
auxiliary wings in front of die east and west transepts. 
To Mr. Grace was intrusted the deooration of the 
jntire building; and although his plan mat with some 
severe ontitism, it was generally admitted that the 
decorations not only gave lightness to a building 
naturally heavy, but in some portions ware grand, 
harmonious, ana nch. Upon the national ana local 
committees devolved the task of allotting the tpeoe 
and selecting the articles to ha sent for exhibition. 
The classification was based on that of 1861, and 
embraced thirty-six classes, besides those of the fins 
arte. By an extraordinary effort of labour, the exeoo* 
tive committee were enabled to open the exhibition on 
the let of May*1882. Bat on tbu occasion there was 
not tha aarne brightness and splendour which had 
attended the ceremonial of 1881. The Prinoe Co*, 
sort, by whom the greet work of the day bad bean 
encouraged and helped on, waa dead, and a deep 
gloom seemed to bug over all the proceedings. In tti 
absence of her Majeety. the building waa opened with 
greet state and oeremomal by the duke of Cambridge., 
After remaining open for fix month*, the exhib i ti o n 
was closed on the 1st November, 1882. The total 
number of visitors, excluding the staff and flhihtMf 
attendants, was 0,117,460. or 87,000 ever the groat 
numbere in 1861. The jurors sad their a seo ti e t se 
engaged In examining the objects of the exhibition 
amounted to 612 perrons, of whom 287 were foreigners 
and 226 Bnalish: and tha number of eochiUfeers whose 
ibjecta they had to examine was 26,000. jBsriy 7,000 


7 were foreigners 
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medals were voted by the Me* and MOO « Mom* 
ble mentions." Altogether tho MbiUUooof 186* «u 
■ueoeesAl, aNbough ihr dtaemhetonert had to oon- 


tead with very greet anfi iummu difleuMfce. The 
km o# tha Front Ooueovt migbt bo considered u 
irreparable is to A* as regards tho organicetion of 
international exhibitions of erlfctio and industrial pro- 
doolo. Tho International Exhibition bold la Perm in 
the year 1807, ottnotod tho contributions of the obfer 
manufacturing Arms of Europe ond America. 2a tho 
year 1871 there wo opene d , on tho lot of May, the 
JM —not International Exhibition of London. Tbo 
charge (be admission on Wednesday • was two shillings 
and rixpanea, on otbor days ono shilling. Tbo tout 
'number of vieltere by payment amounted to 1,090,188. 
TbooWto Of season-tiokat holders raised tbo groat 
total tadjltihlM. Tho ioanoixl tocoett of this exhi¬ 
biting enabled tbo Royal Commissioners to devote tbo 
to* £9,000 to tbo parohase of aoleotod artieles for 
tbo O oH nn.— Mqf. Timba' Tear-Book of Each, 1851 
Ififife M67,1871, and 1879) alto tbo reports respecting 
tbo r se p eetivo exhibitions. 

iMUiinofitliW. (As Law.) 

IniDruxoio, Innwuvnps, •*-fer-»u*'-s4#-c, in- 
fstMNMi'-sfcs-iM (Lot. inUmunaUu), it gonerallj a mes¬ 
senger between two eourts or governments, and more 
peruoularly applied to a representative n* the pope, 
sept to smell states and republics, aa distinguished 
from the nnneio, who represents the pope at the courts 
, of binge and emperors. 

ItaniMBASia, in'Jer-pW-dtr, in Law, it a pro- 
eseding in a suit where a person owes a debt or rent to 
one of the partita* bat, tul the determination of it, he 
dost not know to which. He accordingly desires that 
they m*J interplead, to that he may be safe in the 
payment! in whioh case it is usual to order the money 
to be field Into court, for the benefit of auohofthe 
ptrtitett the court, upon hearing, shall decree it to be 
ana. formerly, reoonrse wee almost always had to 
a smart of equity, bat by stst. 1 A 9 Will. IV. o. 60, 
it it enacted, that upon application of a defendant eued 
m the eourts of law, in any action of assumpsit, debt, 
detinue, or trover, showing that .the defendant does not 
dpi* any interest in the subject matter of the suit, 
but that the right thereto is claimed, or supposed to 
b atopy to some third party, the court may make an 
order oa such party to appear and state his claipis; 
and powers are given to the court to direct an issue to 

ItaEfinvo&Ano*, to-fer^o-W'-sfatn (from Let. infer- 
tab t place between), a term applied in Alg. and 
Aetaen. to a method employed for Ailing up the ia- 
tsemaefiato terms of a series of numbers or observa¬ 
tions, by nnmbera wbioh follow the aame law. The 
methoditself is dependent upon the following pro¬ 
blem!—Lei there be given two series of numbers, the 
oomeeponding terms of which have some determinate 
rotation to oath other, and of whioh the first is called 
tho series of roots, and the second the sense of franc* 
m (esc IvrnamAL Oalcuiub) j to find the ftanotkm 


oqrr e epondiag to any term in the series of roots, from 
the anmberam the series of functions, wbioh precede 


orfitfow the! which is required, this is a question of 
(ntapysfeKsa, in other words, its application may be 
riumfc ge follows i—The most extensive table of lop 
awtiieg ta oommou nae is a succession of values of 
lorn % qnswartag to n -10,000, a «= 10,001, m « 10,009, 
and snob made « «= 00.990. The process of intsrpola-, 
tionia diet of taeertingiu a table values or the tabulated 
fhnstion, Intermediate to those giveain the table. For 
ex ample, suppose that p, q, r, s, do., are written in a 
tffieowm^Tto a. a -C *. a + 26 .a + 8&, do., if it 
is demanded what is the value of the function corre¬ 
sponding to a + Hb tb would be a question ooming. 
undertSis,headinginterpolation., In astronomy, also,! 
it taashw M a mathamatlasl law whioh will oonneol; 
t oge th e r a number of obstatad Acts. Thus, supposing; 
that twenty places of a oomatham been determined by 
observation, these plaeea am mid, A mathematical 
laagume, to be interpolated whea a curve, defined by 
an aadytieel aquation, hag been framed, whioh peases 
thmu^ftthearfiiB; for, by meaas of thisourve, the point 
of location of Uaa oomat at any iatanahdaate time oen 
be easily ddgoversd.—Esf. Laraoix'e /NAveaMoi and 
itapn O m w im, tiapNaledhy Sir Joan Hersohel) 

IN 


.XnftdsfcMl Wowii 

also Newton's JMueiyim, M Book. Cfita also articles 
Gioxuit and IraoBA* OAnoubus.) 

Muotara, In PUktogtsal Criticism, rigeilce 
the insertion of spurious paamgee ton work. In some 
printed texts, passages that are suspected of not being 
genuine are often inclosed In brackets. 

ImxnionuM, ta-tar-tag'-na m (Lat. inter, ba tm e n ) 
reonum, kingly government). Is the period during which 
a throne it vacant, the interval between the death of 
one king end the acoeesioa of another* 

Inxiiix, inf-tvr-rehe (Lat. into*, and w, a Ung), 
a person usually appointed to discharge the Anetione 
of royalty during a vaoaaoy on any throne* Tho 
Romans were the first people who had an interns, and 
they appointed one after the death of Remains. An 
interrex wee also sometimes appointed under the 
Republic, to preside over elections of wg is t eatee and 
other offloeiu, when the eoneule ware absent. 

InfSMOOANOjr. in-Ur-ro-gaif-ektm (from Let. is* 
torroffo. I question), the not of qnesttaniafc also a note 
in writing and printing, whioh marks a question being 
put, thus (P). 

ImxxascTiOir, in-ter-eek'-ekun (from Lot. infer 1 , and 
imo, I out), a term applied in Geom.,to the point of 
meeting, or function of linns or surfaces. The inter¬ 
section of two lines, or of a plana and a line, is a point* 
and the intersection of two aurfaoee ia a line. (Ess 
GxoMiTBt.) 1 

Ihtbbval, to'-fer-ritf (Lat. inimnallum, spaee betwe en 
things), in Mas., the difference in point of gravity or 
acuteness between any two sounds. 'By the andante, 
intervals were divided into simple, or unoomposite, end 
composite; the first of these they termed rf fa sSemt, and 
tbo second, systems. According to Baochiux. the enher- 
momo diesis, or fourth of a tone, was the least of att 
the intervals in the Greek music; but as aU our tones 
concur id consonances (to which order only the dftamric 
of the three ancient genera wae accommodated), our 
scale does not notice so small a division. In modern 
music, the semitone is considered at a simple interval • 
thus from B to C is a semitone, or simple interval, and 
only those whioh consist of two or more semitones are 
termed composite, as from C to 2)» whioh is two half* , 
tones, or a compound interval. 

Imtxrvavtxow, •n-fer-een'-sAiM (Lat. infer, and 
venire, to oomo between), in Pol., a word used to 
express the armed interposition of one staA in the 
domestic affaire of another. Since the eongreee of 
Vienne, this right of intervention has beoome distinctly 
recognised, and has been acted upon more frequently 
than formerly. The right of every nation to increase 
its national dominions, wealth, and power, tyr aU inno¬ 
cent and lawful means, is an incontrovertible right of 
sovereignty, generally recognised by th# ualge and 
opinion of nations; but when the exercise of this right 
directly interferes with the sovereign righto of other 
states, then the right of intervention, or interference of 
other states, is requisite to preserve the balance of 
power. Asia rightly observed in Wheaton's "Inter¬ 
national Law," the internal development of the is* 
•oarers of a oonntiy, or its acquisition of colonies and* 
dependencies, at a diatanoe iron Europe, hag never 
been considered a just motive for such interference. 
Interventions, therefore, to preserve the balsoee of 
power, have been gedbrsUy eonfined to preventing a 
sovereign, tlres4y powerful, from incorporating con¬ 
quered provinces ipto his territory, or lnorcsemg hie 
dominions by marriage or inheritance, or exercising a 
dictatorial influence on the oounafis and eonduot of 
other indepeadeat states. • 

IXTBSfAOY, tn-fes'-M-ee (Let. to, not, and fester, X 
testify), in Law, denotes the dying without having 
made a will. 

IxmemrA* Wornim, to-fes'-tf-eA (Lat infe c tion, an 
intestine), a elasa of animals which infests the interior 
of other animal bodies, and, aa its name implies, 
especially the intestinal tube. All antmale scam dep> 
lined tobe preyed on by others, not only al ta r d ea th * 
but during uft. Thefreqomoy oftoomsiitthabodlae 
of human Mags^ae well as of the lower asta^ej tasir 








Salt pasture*, on the contrary, are 
stlre to the flake and worm. Accord- 


•aid to be destructive to the flake and worm. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Paris, "salt, when taken in moderate 
quantities promotes, while in excessive ones, it pre¬ 
vents digestion: it is therefore tome and anthelmintic, 
correcting (hat disordered state of the bowel* which 
fevoort the propagation of worms.*' 2or£ Somerville 
■iso addaoee an instance of the results of the want 
of tail, n punishment formerly existing m Holland. 
"The anoient laws of that country ordained men to be 
kept on breed alone, nnmixed with salt, as the severest 
punishment that could be inflicted upon them in their 
moist climate. The effect was horrible: those wretched 
criminals ere said to have been devoured by worms 
engendered in their own stomachs." Although intes¬ 
tinal worms ere found principally in the alimentary 
oaoal aqd the visoera subservient to its functions, 
they are, however, not oonflned to this portion of the 
body. Some species have their appropriated seats in 
the oeUulgr, adipose, and serous wanes, and in the 
parenchyma of the most secret organs. One species is 
found in vest numbers in the voluntary mnsoles, and 
more than one has penetrated the heart. Several axe 
developed in the brain, the lungs, and air-passage*, the 
liver, and the kidneys; one or more have entered the 
blood-vamele, or turnout* connected with them; other^ 
are to be/band in the humours of the eye, and several ] 
■peotee in the urinary secretions. The variety of 1 
external form in ell intestinal worms is sufficiently 
greet to form the belie of their classifloetion into five 
subordinate divisions. 1, Nematoideo (Or. fiesta, a 
filament j M w, a form): round worms. The body of 


observance oftoe last proportions that 
intervals jui$. True intonation, is 
amongst singers, and among players of 
struraents, auoh as the violin, violoncello, do. lb 
church music, those antiphoniea which are first Mb 
by the priest and then responded to by the choir or 
congregation, are called intonation. ♦ * 
Ihtoxxoatiov. in-tolM-lrai'-tkun (M. fa, and terf- 
eum, a poison), the state produced by the excessive use 
of alooholio liquids or inebriating substance*. Jo 
general, intoxication comes on gradually, and several 
stages may be noted in its progress. Thus, it shows 
itself at first by a general lfvelmeaa and excitability; 

during this stage, the circulation of tha blood l_. 

more rapid, aim all the functions of the body are per¬ 
formed witn more freedom. No surcharge of blood, 
however, is produced, either in the heed or lungs, by 
the excitement. While in this condition, indeed. Me 
mental powers seem to act more freely i the imagine 
tion is stimulated, the fancy is more lively, ana this 
feeling of strength end courage Is in cr e a se d . Tha 
effect on the brem is much more decided in the second 
*ege of intoxication. Then, all the pMuHaritfes Of 
iharacter, the weaknesses and fellings of temperament 
which the individual can keep ends* and conceal hi 
his sober moments, manifest themselves. OonsdoUs- 
nesa begins to be attacked, secret thoughts and Mb 
sense of propriety are lost. The peouliaritise of tfcfc 
stage are summed op in the old provetb,*fn tfnc HrUm. 
"in wine there ie truth." In the next stage, eoft- 
teionsnese is still more weakened, the balance of the 
body cannot be kept, the sight becomes eoufosed, and 






IO. 1 

ill tube terminated at one end by the mouth, at the be entirely 
other by an amat the sexee ere separate. % Aeon- dtement, <x 
thooefmua (Or. eeo nf lcs, a thorn; otplaU, a head): tongue can c 
hooked worms. Their characteristics are,—a roundish becomes sail 
body, utricular and slsstlo; proboscis retractile, armed perspiration 
srlth amputee arranged in rows; sexes distinct. 8. Tre- Lastly, who 
m a ta d fa (Or. trtma, a hole): fluke-worms. Their intoxication 
ohsraotonatios iftri flattisn soft body, of various sembling thi 


& 
. the 

the fees 

rude, add 
the akht. 


forms, often tending to oval} one or more pores on its 
nadar surface. They have no Intestinal Canal, and the 
ogjamfdf geuimtio n of the two eexes oo-exist in the 
setae teafvidusl. 4. Oystohtea (Or. hastes, a band; 
esfot, a form) i tape-worms. These parasites have a 
■eft elongated body, (let like a riband, in tome oon- 
(tanoML taotbeib articulated j Me head is either only 
gy^tahfetad, or pwwMsd with pita. <* with two or 
fobrsnetaridhsorifiees* Therms no trace of so in tee- 

worms arwr-a flattfiii, or sounded body, terminating 
Pgj^ M r *?**!* *&**_ M«M<*-hfcc cyri, filleS 
With am&urid fluid, vrWch Is somatimss common to 
many JadMdmdai head provided with two or four 
prtSf «r with four suakms. and wish a eMeof booklets. 


be entirely overwhelmed by the 
dtement, consciousness is utterly extin 
tongue can only mutter incoherent gfobefi 
becomes suffused with Mood, the eyes protrtMM, add 

penmnuon iusmib iron* mo pom 01 uw mi* 
Lastly, when completely prostrated, tha doth* df 
intoxication sinks into a Maty dumber, closely re* 
sembling the stopor of an Spopkctte fit. (fibs Tiia‘ 
manes.) • 

Isnanos, tatafdbi (Lai. hie. within; iofrkm, 
book).—The outline or curve formed by the lunette* 
of the lower endt of the tousaoirs of an archil called 
ite intradoe or soffit i white the ourve similarly formed 
by tha upper ends of tha voussointili teemed ill attendee. 

Inraairimtlt, ia-Crfis'-ri-fta (Let. fsfoswMtaai, 
passing over).—In Onim., an i n tran si t i ve rath ft Oaa 
which expresses an action or Hate that la flmtttfd 
the agent, or, in other words, an action Mat ms t 

IittiMi, m-frvsp'trrom ItaL tafrtyej, A atasmVMb 
of events or oironmstsMSs which occur lift hny effete, 
aid lead to the perplexity of thepmsshsadtag thsrrih. 
Ja this senee it ie need to elnifr the plot of a play ok 
romance, os that point in wfeih fee pffefpalMamctaW 
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or through on- to great." In this mpeet, the Latin 
Irriuuof, Mnt+bm (Lat. fo*rsdo, Ittari npon) k 


r .. m (Lat, teredo, Xthrasti .. 

In Law, to tha wtor oft stranger, altar a particular 
aetata of freehold to determined, before C in re¬ 
mainder or reversion, It happens where a tenant for 
termofUfedtooedtoedof certain landa and tenemento, 
and a stranger eaten thereon altar each death of the 
tenant, aadbefora way retry of him in remainder or 
reversion.. 

Intuition, In-Msk'-un (Let. intutor, X behold), in 
Fhfl.. to applied to that power of the human mind by 
whioh a thing to known or oomprehended immediately, 
ae soon as ft to peroeived or attended to. When the 
mind peroetvM the agreement or disagreement of two 
Ideas, immediately by thamaelvee, without the inven¬ 
tion of any other, tnis to intuitive ; for in thto the 
aM to at no paint of proving or examining, but per 
calm tha truth, as tha eye doe* the light, only by being 
directed towards it. Thu*, tha mind perceive* that 
white to not black, that a circle to not a triangle 
Things that are known by intuition cannot be made 
mors certain by eranmenta then they are at first. 
Axioms era propositions known by intuition. ” Intoi* 
ttvf knowledge/' a»i Sir W. Hamilton, 11 to complete 
a* affording the highest certainty of ' 

l,tne 



ofmaoh more liberty than ours . 
prose works, and soma of tha older! 
attempting to imitate thto, piOdnead i . 

Intension. (Am Intnonal Caloului.) 
Intnitssnata, (n-nr-tsAraV-U (Lst'k noli 
nsrtsbra, a joint of the backbone), in Zooi., to a 
negative term, first employed by Lamarck to desig¬ 
nate animals destitnte of n vertebral column or back¬ 
bone. The Invertebrate constitute three ou^ of tha 
four great divisions of the animal kingdom; vis.. 
Articulate, Badiata, and MoUusea. (Am Txbtxbbsta, 
or Animal Kingdom.)— Btf, P ro f ssaor Owen's Zw- 
turn os ths Invertebrate Animals, 

Is vsstitobi, in-vir'-ti-tur* fFr.), in the Feudal Law, 
was the actual conveyance of feudal toads by a lord to 
hto vassal. According to Mr. Hallam, it 11 was of two 



«vaw vi Mie i wiuvu am uuw vmivui ui vw inwg 

livery of seisin. Tne second was symbolical, and con¬ 
sisted in the delivery of a turf, a atone, a wand, a 
branoh, or whatever else might have been made usual 
by the caprice of local oustom. Hu Cengs snuraaratas 
no leu than ninety-eight varieties of Invsstiturss.'* 
Investitures were introduced at a time when the art of 
iUglKWVt ViVMU UUIMNIIVU US W M iWWWg SUP UVSUSM| SUV UOkWi writing waa but little known, and by tha open and 
and the now existent; representative, in Template and notorious delivery of po ssess ion in the presence of the 
imperfect, as affording only an inferilr ata&ranoe of other vassals, who, in case of a disputed title afterwards, 

might bear witness to the fact. 

Invocation, in-vo-kai'-ekun (Let. Incow. X call 
upon), in Lit., is applied to that part at the com 
mencement of a poem in which the poet calls upon tin 


(|M pe rfe ct, 
highest determination of existence, the actual 


or the 
here. 


certain inferior determinations of existenod,—-the put, 
tha future, tha possible,—the not here and not now 
existent.'* 

Inula, irf+M (its Latin name), in Bot., a gen. oi 
the nat. ord. Composite, consisting or numerous species, 
found in every part of the world. The root of I. Utl*. 
win i s , or eleoampane, one of the largest of British 
herbaceous plants, yields a starch called inulU, which 
hat been used medioinelly from the time of Hippo- 


It is an aromatic, tonic, expectorant, and dia¬ 
phoretic, and haa been prescribed in chronic oatarrh 
and in dyspepsia. 

Inulzn. (AmInula) 

Invanzasln. (Am Vabtatxon.) 

Xvtxotxp, in-veV-ied (Lst. in, into, and vekere, to 
•any), one of the eight partition lines used in heraldry. 
It resembles the line termed w engrailed ’* in form (tee 
Bnsiaxlid), as it consists of a senes of semicircular 
or sooUpped indentations; but it differs from it in 
having the points of the indentations turned inwards 
andpregsoting into the oharge, instead of into the field 

XxnxTiowead Dxiootsit, in-ven'-thun, ils-lcuxfs-rs 
(Lat. invonio, I find ont; Fr. dtcouvrir, literally, to un- 
oovsr, lay open what was before eonoealed).—Invention 
is the creation orconstruction of something which has not 
before existed i discovery to the making manifest some¬ 
thing whichhashithsrto been unknown. Gallleoinvented 
thetuesoope; Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood. In older timu, however, thto distinction was not 
observed, and the two terms were used synonymously i 
thus Looks sad Bacon talk of the invention of sciences. 
Tha righto of Individuals to the honour due to inven¬ 
tions or discoveries are matters of constant discussion 
in tbs history of letters and science, and tha subject to 
i but Utile understood. (For a long sad interesting 
ion the.subject, ws would refer to the English 
Uo—Arts and Boienoes.) It to a very remark- 
that not un frequently discoveries are made 
1 motto thou one person at the same time. 

INvaf t rea t o* na Csoss, the name of o festival 
osltbratsd by the Bomsn Catholic church on the 3rd 
of May, In honour of the finding of the orose on whioh 
Christ suffered, by the empreu Helens, mother of 
Constantins. a.s>. OB. 

Intxbsn jhtorounoY. (Am Psoroanov.) 

InvnmsoN, ta-wri-ebaa (Lst. tawrsfo, change of 
' to Rhct,, to the placing oI word* ont of their 
order. In every language there to a certain, 
. try arrangement observed in the ordering of 

_iin a sentence. la Bnri.fo the order generally 

is, finA the nominative, then the verb.and afterwards 
the accusative, if tbs vsrb be eotive. This order, how- 


mencement of a poem in whioh the poet calls upon the 
Muses, or spmb one capable of gmng him inspiration, 
to aid him an his labour. 

Invocation or Saints, in the Bomsn Cstholio 
church, is the calling upon or praying to the saints 
that they intercede with (Hod for men. The invocation 
of saints is behoved to have been introduced as early 
as the 4tL century, and it soon became general in the 
Church. In the creed of Pius IV. it to said “ that the 



K* 


; to, for the sakaof effect, frequently varied; as in 
thssentenos •' Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” which 
tebfaitefymorerorelblothan "Diana of the Ephesian* 


they i 

said to be invoked “ because they always see the face 
oi God, and are constituted by him the willing advo¬ 
cates of our salvation/' 

Invoioi, tn'-voyt (Fr. invoi), to a list or aoeotut of 
goods or merchandise sent by merchant* to their corre¬ 
spondents, giving the quantify, value, Ac. of the several 
articles. 

Involuobs, in-vo4u'-1cr (Lat. involuerum), in Bot., 
a whorl of bracts placed round the base of an umbel, 
a oapitnlum, or sometimes a single flower. In some 
umbelliferous ulsnts,—as, for instance, the carrot,— 
there are two lands of involucre, one at the base of tho 
primary divisions of the floral axis or general umbel, 
and another at the base of each of the partial umbels 
or umbellulesx the former to then called t^e general 
involucre, and the latter an involutil, or partial invo¬ 
lucre. In the involucres of the heads of flowers in tho 
nat. ord. Composite, such as the marigold, daisy, Ae.» 
there are frequently two or three roue of braote over- , 
lapping eaoh other. To theee overlapping brad* the 
term pkvllarin has been applied. (AW Biact.) 

IxvoLtm Cuavx, U’-m-luts (Lat. iaeolntie, unfold¬ 
ing), in Gcom., a curve supposed to be described by 
me extremity of a string unwinding itselr from another 
wrve (evolnte) about which it has been rolled. 

IrroLvnar and Evolution, tosahfcslss. n-o-W- 
Aun (Lst. (nooluto, X enwrap, enfold), In Math., two 
dtotinot operations, one of whtoh to the reverse of the 
other. Involution consists In raising the power or 
ndsx of a number by multiplying ft i n oo e — i vdy into 
itself. Thus, to raise 4 to 4*. or 64. is a process of 
' ivolntion, ana to performed by multiplying 4 by 4, 

id again by 4. Involution in algeteato mtectlythe 
same as in arithmetic, symbols onfy being used instead 
of figures. Evolution is the reverse of Involution, and 
consists in finding the original mower of the number 
from the index to whioh ft hacbeeu raised* and the 
method of the operation will be found give* under the 
separate articles entitled Cm Boot |*d 8qV*x* 

^IoDxTSmli^er-ih (from iodine), in Ohcm., fymbol 
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mm time cUme of salts, containing one, 
os equivalents of Mid. Thu with potash 
tht iodste, biniodata. ud teriodate. The 
ioditu hers ee jet received no Important application. 

IODora, V-o-dlnt (Gr. foist, violet-coloured), in 
Obem., symbol I, equivalent 110*8, combining volume 


Important Mplieation. 
v, violet-oofoured), in 
L6*8, oombining volume 
Iodinfc wee discovered 


1, epee. grnv. of vapour 8*716. IodiiA wee discovered 
by Coortois. in 18111 in the waste liquors produced in 
the manufacture of soda from sea-weed. It is con¬ 
tained in nature, principally in sea-plants and sea* 
water, in the forms of iodide of sodium, potassium, 
and magnesium. It also occurs combined with silver 
fin foftts, a mineral found sparingly in Peru. The 
greet eouroe of iodine is burnt sea-weed, commonly 
known as help. It ie largely manufactured at Glasgow 
from kelp made on the Scotch and Irish coasts. The 


protobromide end pentabromide. The compounds la 
which iodine is united to a base will be found described 
under the heads of the huoa. In owwfafa* the 

parties of iodine, bromine, and ohloriae,itis _ 

not to be struck with the dose analogy between thee# 
bodies. They form one of those remarkable triads 
which we find existing amongst the elements, of which 
sulphur, selenium, and tellurium, lithium, sodium. end 

potassium, ere examples. If we___ 

end smallest equivalent numbers of any of thorn triads, 
and divideat by 9, we obtain a number closely corre¬ 
sponding to the equivalent of the third member of the 
group. Thus,— y 

Equivalent of chlorine............ 81*6 

Equivalent of iodine ........,.197*% 

1) 109*5081*26 


sea-weed having been dried m tne sun, is Domed in 
shallow excavations at a low heat. Owing to the 
volatility of the iodide of sodium at a red heat, 
the low of this salt would be considerable if the 
temperature were raised too high. The half-fused 
ash, or kelp, which remains is broken into fragments 
and treated with boiling water, which dissolves about 
one half the ash. The liquid thus obtained is then 
evaporated in shallow pans, and all that can be separ¬ 
ated by crystallisation ie removed t sulphate of soda, 
carbonate ofsoda* end chloride of potassium are thus 
extracted. The iodine remains in the mother liquor. 
In company with the sulphide of sodium end some 
other salts. Oil of vitriol is now mixed with the 
mother liquor, and the mixture allowed to stand. The 
supernatant liquor is then decanted, heated in a retort 
to about 140°, powdered binoxide of manganese being 


) ■ 1VI t.-l 


►xectly intermediate position between chlorine end 
Iodine in all its properties. From these foots, V, 
Dumas has ventured to drew the oonelosion that bro¬ 
mine is made up or half an equivalent of Iodine and 
ihlorine. It is, of course, vain to speculate upon the 
ruth of this hypothesis in the present state of edenee; 
but these, ana many other foots, point to the inevitable 
ion elusion that many of the substances which we con¬ 
sider to be elements are, in reality, compounds.—For 
i more complete discussion of 


Von, p. 489. 

IoniTi, i'-o-dth, fin Kin., an exceedingly rare mineral, 
onteining iodide and bromide of silver, round fin Kexloo 


compound In 


being taken not to retch 912°. when the iodine distils >r yellowish-grey colour. It has also been 1 . . _ 
over and forme crystals in tne receiver, which ere nail quantities at Ghudalaraga. in Spain. 
resubUmed several times, in order to purifv them. [onoxonx, i-od’-o-fom, in Chem., a oompound In 
Iodlna generally occurs in commerce in the form which three equivalents of iodine occupy the piece of 
of bluish-black scales having a metallic lustre some- ‘he three equivalents of ohlorine or oucrofora, to, 
what resembKnff ptambaro. By carefully-conducted i.HI.. instead of 0.HC1.. An analogous oom pound 


an inch long. At ordinary temperatures, it is vd- Ioun, i'-o-Ut* (Gr. ton, a violet; lUkoo, stone), in 
utile, emitting in odour closely resembling chlorine. Kin., one of the gem family, known also ai 
but somewhat weaker. Its specific gravity u 4*947. It ordierite, aud prismatic quarto. It oooufl 
fosse at 950*, and boils at 847°. giving forth n magni- Ad primitive rooks, associated with garnet, quarts, and 
9cent violet vanpur, from which it derives its name, ron and oopper pyrites. Its odour varies from violet 
Taken interna*, fin lone doses, it Is a violent poison, dark bine. 

but in smell quantities. It fie much employed in medi- Iomv Philosophy, i-o'-no-Sn, < . j the eerifiest of 
dne to remove glandular swellings end goitres. It the philosophic systems of ancient Greece, and was so 
turns the akin, and most organised bodies, a deep called because its advocates were principally natives of 


SHiyiir, ■1111 nuiliMUlin ui hiin uiuiuna. 

dissolve It free|y. Iodine attacks the metals freely, 
frpn or line being dissdved If placed with it in water. 
Thooottpoqndeef Iodine with the metals are decom- 
pewd by chlorine. Iodine forme a bine compound 
wife sta^ a property used as a test to deternrine the 

r,ira# 

P o r er e d . Aj» i m prove d method of obtaining it from 


Ioun, i'-o-fife (Gr. foi, a violet; Uikot, stone), la 
Kin., one of the gem family, known also as diehrouc, 
lordierite, and pnsmatio quarts. It occurs in granitic 
Ad primitive rooks, associated with garnet, quarts, aad 
ron and oopper pyrites. Its colour varies from riolet 
dark bine. 

Iobixw Philosophy, fo'-wdi, ’ j the sariisst of 
the philosophic systems of ancient Greece, and was so 
called because Sts advocates wars principally natives of 
Ionia. The principal members of this school are Thai**, 
its founder, who ie also styled the father of Gr eek 
philosophy, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Diogenes of 
.pollonia, Heraclitus, and Anaxagoras. P hi loso phy 
i Greece first concerned itself with spec ul a ti ons re- 
larding the oririn of nature end the primary materials 
f the world. Thelee taught that water was the orirtoal 
lament, out of which aM things proceede d. A ccord ing 
> Anaximenes, air was the primary r ^ rial ouS cf 
hlch all things rose; while flendmu —waled tap 
existence of eu things to fire. The two Ml Mvemr* 


not to 


soul of man. To what may bo 
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jpdgtaoti 

brush gf this belong jimy*nimto 5 ^ 'jbm» 

•com. Tb# fom*t of these regardedtfc# world m 

sa 

wWA til things owed tMr axfotraoe. Oat of pri bout 
chaos . certain oonfredec, os earth and haovn, cold ud 
heal, win flnc arrived, The* whole wu mowed ud 
i sterns1 substance, which he oollcd the 
i syries* vm alsopdopted by Anaxagoras, 
* move upon toe mowing prinoSwe by 
. .rats in brought into combinations of 
, mmWi ud who m»y bo rogordod u *' 
flfft wbq clearly tad broadly laid down the loading < 
tl ia t h m cbtt wu n mind ud matter, the former be w 
thawing principle, perfect ud eimple, the letter 
meet matter The Ionian school booame extinct before 
the earn Ughly-dereloped system of Socrates. 

Xovio Dumot. (iSn Quiz Laxouaqi 4JD> 
Imauannk). 

loino Oaoea. (An Abcsxtbotubi.) , 
lonmrx, te-eld'-e- urn, in Bot., a gen. of the not. 
OfirhhMf. The root of the species I. Ipecacuanha 
IH supposed by Linueas to be the true ipeoaca- 
im It i^uow known es the woody or /else iveoa- 



iStettls unacted on by nw .s^Ssjuddi or acme 

SSL » 

£ 0 , ta,0„ and IrO„ wbkffmdlly pass fcto 

the other, causing the solutions of their salts toisnmi 
• variety of colours. From these ohangse df eoloar 
the neme hes been conferred on the metal. It also 
forme sulphides end eUondes, bot its salts have been 
very imperfectly examined. It hae beu need ooea- 


•ionetty for pointing gold pens inst ead of rhodime. 

IbisT i'-rU, in Bot., the Flower-daW thetypioal 
gen. of the net. ord. Iridae m. The species are my 
numerous, ud are generally remarkable for their large 
yellow, white, or blue flowen, and sword-lik# leaves. 
They abound in Europe, but ore rare in America. The 
rhisomee of several species are more or less 

of/.Jf 


ud emetio. Those 


nutuiea 


violet 





manta of Brasil, and is employed as u emetio in 
tpat region. It contains the principle emetina. Other 
species, as J. parvybruw, I. tfeta, Ac., have similar 
properties: the roots of the former constant* the 
THydwukuUy de Cuenca, which is much'tysed in 
Vu e euela as a remedy for elep han tiasis. 
XncApvAinu, ip'-e-kdk-U’&n'-ni, a name adopted 
of the South Americans, has been 
of emetio roots, bat is restricted in 
1 to the roots of a species of 
GmtaJHs (which set). Thp officinal root is sometimes 
called anHulatei ipecacuanha. The root known as 
undulated, white, or amylaceoue ipecacuanha, is the 

S ee of a species of JUehardeonia; that known as 
or etriatsd, is obtained from a species of Peycho- 
ud that called moody or /alee ipecacuanha, from 
a species of Jonidum. (See the above-named genera.) 

Jyovau, ip-o-ms'-h (Or. ipe, a worm which infests 
the vine 1 omaioe, like, from its habit of twining roand 
other plants, like the creeping of aVorm), in Bot., a 
gggu Of tip tat. ord. Ooutohmlacem. The roots of the 
—tas /. erfoetawfr are sometimes found intermixed 
. thou of Meogonium puvga, the true jalap of tba 
nopopotaf. This spurious jalap is known in 
loo nil OKHC ialap, ud in English. oommeroe as. 
jvifto It has similar properties to those of the 1 
«!B dwifCt is lees powerfW. The roots of 
1 neihium, or the Tnrpetn, were formerly much 
_ J n portative. The large rootsof/. maororrkiea 
uuMta m nf h ftape o eoue matter,,wd are used os food 
bytfce inhabitants of Georgia ud Carolina. 

taU-rig#** In Bot.. 1 the Iris or to 
Bpg to., a pnA, ord- of Monoeotyledonye, sub-olass 
co n s is ting of herbsoeous plants, ususlly 
u or rhisomee; parallel-veined leaves, 
mower* The perianth ip superior, 
9-psrted, in 2 whorls. The s t a men s are 
ud are inserted anon the outer segments 
4b 1 their ntahsns are fuelled, ud ex- 

, ! WJrft&Ssi AvSfS 

'led* end 8-vjdved/vrfth loautioidal de- 
1 sous ore numerous, with horny or hard 
of this order ere ohiefly natives 

s xhiaomee of seversl 

_ _ rhieh render tfaempnr- 

1 Of Others are fragrut. Colour- 

gUjnoLn,) 

SySfttfS 

was 

Aomin* 

w eep s of, a.oufient of 


nois e— a 

ftameiy for imparting en agreeable odour fotheL 
ud by the French especially for making issue-peas. 
These rbieomes, dried and scraped, constitute the 
orris-reef of the shops. The roasted seeds of J. Peeudo* 
aoorue, the yellow flag of this country, ha 1 
idea as a snbsti 



the yellow nag or this country, have be 
recommended as a substitute for ooflfo* but they do 
not appear to here uy of the valuable properties of 
that beverage. The grans in named from Latin Me, 
the rainbow, on aooount of the variety of eolouit 
exhibited by it. 

Ibis. (See Br*) 

Ibxss Mobs. (See Cbobdbus.) 

Inins, i-ri'-fis, in Med., is an inflammation of tho 
membrane of the eye. It usually commences with pa¬ 
in the eye ud intolerance of light; afterwards the 
colour of the iris changes, owing to the secretion of 
oooguleble lymph, whiou spreads over it ie e flue flake. 
Iritis/Vit go on, is likely to end in adhesion of the iris 
to the neighbouring parts, in wbloh case there Is e loss 
of the power of contracting ud dilating, or it may 
even be completely dosed. Sometimes u abscess 
forms and bursts, discharging its content* into the 
anterior chamber of the eye, and causing u entire 
Ion af vision. In the treatment of this d is e a se , leeches 
ud cupping, ud cold applications to the eye, are to 
be employed 1 mercury is also usually administered in 
large doses. 

Imojr, V-run (Sex. iren), in OMP, symbol Fe 
(Terrain), equivalent 28, spec, gravx 7-84- L This 
important metal is most extensively diffused over 
nature, ooonrring not only in the isngiilo kingdom, 
but entering into the oomporitiom of vegetable and 
animal structures. It oocnrs in nearly every part of the 
earth, in the form of oree, n foil description of which 
will be found under Ibob, Mbta&wbox or, It has 
also been occasionally found native amongst the area 
of platinum. It ooobre In the metaWa State with 
nickel, cobalt, ud other metal* ia meteoric st on e s, 
some of which weigh as much N fourteen otfl fl se pt ra* 
Iron may ba obtained chemically frm 
proocN, reoommqpdcd by BerseUu* 3 _.. 
beet bar iron, or pieoes of pianoforta wfr* 
with one-flilh of their wdgktof nova peso^ 
and placed in St crucible, with nusptityoi 
glaas free from lead. The wbole.Is thse wvoeedJtotta 

p toxideof Iran, all tvteea or earbouMd tflfoouara 
oxidised, and the wsultfo abuttal tStaiwpmi of 
sUver-Vke lustra. Bush frog isrosy tod|k, ud t mneh 
softer than cydleary bar to. Fare iron may a)n» be 
obtaineahy Wieff the vw-otaliioM of 
hydrogen, tarns reduced in this meaner ia taad te 
raedimne. under the name of Guevratas iron, felt* 

ra^oxygeu| A tal^^Sstaea'be pe 



I 

ririisss 


rM»M I 

■a it is iev—ed in oommxm 

earn follow, but after a *m _ „__- w 

the negative ^ of a voltafo ernnkfuto. end tta 
oriil^iaw wrnnsaiis m mil hr The seera thine ooeusu If 




traction of the metal Atom the ore wee formerly rffeotcd 
by nastti of charcoal, la What waa termed a Catalan 


an rapidly 

“ iwiteao* of 

spite tin Iron 

__It l ee bmp oae a the'dflotad hydro- abtet MP Kk., it will dlmolveipknoTeNaAl 

SffiSSSSSSSSS 

JlSiSteTStfsssataar*!! sac* s-ja^m Ast. yg 

a ptoo# of clean iron wire bo hi trod need into nitnc metal. The preparation of the orclsdEetodln as 
nod of about I*! "* 

SE£l®. 

urtSk' the first, and then dipped into the add. 

It ia alao rendered pentire. The aecond wire may alao 
be need to render a third wire inaotire. If, however, 
any of thane wirea be exposed to the air for a few 
seconds, they return to their original condition. The 
atom eeoura when iron is plunged into nitrio arid of 
■ga rifl o gravity 1*40. in which it may be kept for yeara 
trttbom toeing its brilliancy, and if withdrawn and 
pinged into acid of 1*85, it has no action on it. If it 
Striped, however, before doing to, it If dissolved by 
the Weaker arid. The passive condition of iron is sup¬ 
p osed to be dhe to a change in its metallic condition. 

Dilate sulphuric arid alao dnaolvM iron with evolution 
of hydrogen. Iron, in the knetalHg state, is of groat 
to the obrirtst for precipitating certain metals, 
as copper, Atote their solutions in the metallic 
By tsrefol ftiaion and gradual cooling, iron 
•my be obtained in cubical and octahedral crystals. 

Inor, Gaivanra).—A term first given in Branca, 
and sines adetoted in Butfaud, to iron coated with 
eiuo by a patent prime s *. ‘The process invented 
hff Mr. W. H. Crawford, and patented by him in 
1887, is thus described in the Repertory qf Patent 
In ve nti on* t —** Sheet iron, iron castings, ana various 
tithe* objects in bon, are cleaned tod scoured b; 
immersion fo n bath of water, acidulated with 
phorio arid, bested in a leaden vessel, or used sold 
fat one of wood, just to remove the oxide. They 
ire then tbtown into cold water, and taken onl one 
dl a time to be scoured with send and water with 
a piece of oofk, or more usually frith a piece of the 
basic of the oocon-tmt, the ends or the fibres of which 
•stive as a brash, and the plates are afterwards thrown 
into cold Water. Pure sine, covered with a thick layer 
Of sabamtnoniaof Is then melted in a bath, and the 
von, ff In sheets, is diposd several sheets at a time in 
U Awe or gteting. The sheets are slowly raised to 
' the superfluous sine to drain off, and are thrown 
§ hot into cbld water, on removal from which 
' Only require to be wiped dry. Thick pieces are 
ed before immersion in a reverberatory furnace, 
to avoid cooling the sine. Chains ere similarly treated, 

*sd on removal Atom the sine require to be shaken 
fffftft sold- to prevent the links being soldered together, 
mpti tod small articles are dipped in muriatic arid, 
tttd dried to a reverberatory furnace, and then thrown 
htif in the mao, covered with the s al-am mo niac, 
dde minute, and then taken out slowly with aa 
tettbtoer»they oome out in a mass soldered to- 
the*, and for their separation ere afterwards plaosd 
-m n oradble and tforreundsd with ehareoal powder, 
thin hea te d to r ed n ess, and shaken about until oold 
foti tiiilr S eparation. Wire is reeled through the sine, 
tote Which II is compelled to dip by a fork or other. 

Contrivance. It wffl oeaaisrstood that the nine is 
gutted frith qjhi«& spat of toUmmoniae, to gravest 





forge,—a method much employed in America and 
Sweden j but it is only need in a few instance* ia this 
country. The accompanying figures indicate the sea- 
straotion of these forges. Pig. 8 is a vertical section 
through the axis of the tnylre, and fig, 1 MOtharsea- 
tion at .right angles to the former. Xu fig. 8 WW 






iron with alno 


rep r e s e n ts the frsti sspernllag the fo tigh ito foototbe 
et, and blast of the machinery, sod ia White is the uiUtiHMWfi 
by the for the teytee. The hearth is Usually fined With writ- 
_ , I in a Iron plates, and tkeeM enter, erddeeppeSHetbe tayfilA 

sg-baih, of eccal ports of sulphuric or marietta of flat bare. 8ometiasea the fining of Asm totoiv^ 
a water, used warm t the worat ere thee ham- rafreetwy eandstone i hat the afadar-atopeoatotiMfa 
to o ted and scatobhed frith emery sod toad, to delete o, fig. 8, of the toy tee, on white th* wtijrir'^* 
toio terics and to teormhly dean them; they are his ringers and bare, ts always of east Won. \ 
titen immersed ia a •ptsWlegibate,* of equal parte tamo tofor tbs dk^wfeefetodsrintotttlti 
of u tost ti eototione oTnimto of sine and aid- beneath. The toytee t to a fitoastetoTr 
a mut c m ti n, from which the works am transferred to copper, with the o rifi as or eye rittokf,». 

4 Arid UMtatoc bato^ tenatoting ef 80S parts of , a half to two teehes in diameter. Ib 
n “*—. .*7? . varlmfromhalf* poundtoeftti 

neraqaore late. Net fewer than tom atom i_ 

----.-‘efte* hammermen, toaiuquM to mmar?_._.:_ 

tea cleaned iron works have attained tee In commencing operations, the hearth baa first to be 
188 


totot to 
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Iron, Xntmfaotaxr* of 


Iron, Manufacture ttf 


heated by keeping It two4hfrd» fan of ignited ehareoal steam-engines uaec 
for Art noon. The feel it then throws against the improvements ere 
Mytrs, end beetes down spos en inclined plan ironworks througt 

ion thk the ehtne is 



theooonter. 

•host half at a time, 
ehareoal, the einder- 
blast gradnaUylet in 

its maximum. During fte proeess the charcoal_ 

fflwtfr pot on the top, to prevent it burning too test. 
With a crowbar a workman feala at tha bottom of tha 
hearth for the einder and metal, and keeps the tnybra 
free. From than to thae the einder is tapped and let 
off. In three hours th# whole oharge is melted} the 
metal is then eieared from the ehareoal eolleoted at 
tha bottom of fas hearth, and then worked into a toil 


steam-engines naed for tha Mowing-maehiaea. These 
re now in use at most of the principal 
ghost ths kingdomt andj^idea^of 

week porfar- 


rks, 600 and OMUone 
_ week is'thought an ordinary wield. Hot only this, 
t the amount of fail used has bean lednaed to one- 



Finally 


more rapidly forged into tha shape 


asarter by the same meads. The Iron that comas from 
the foresee is generally mseh too impure to b# need 
for any hot the reqr roughest castings) it therefare 
has to be remelted, to drive off as mseh as possible of 
the nnoombined carbon, or graphite, silicon, 
phorns, sulphur. and other impurities. A sin 
fusion converts it into what is termed 41 Ho. Ip 

hie and liquid metals a seoond and 

_purifying It from carbon, until it is 

converted into refined or white iron, in vrhtoh the 
whole of the oarbon is combined with the metaL This 




ire pasty 1 
qualities of grey 
mid metal, nttim 


iron, whidh 
them for 


melt into a 


Fig. 3. 


mediate 

more liquid metal, mttng tnem for casting pur¬ 
poses. Beflned iron mads from tha German spatnoso 
ores contains a large quantity of combined oarbon and 
manganese, and* crystallises in large plates. It is 
termed tpitgeUeum, or mirror iron, from the briUianey 
of its crystalline structure, and is much valued for 
making steel. Founders are accustomed to divide oast- 
iron into three or four qualities. Ho. 1, pig or blade 
cast-iron, which contains a large proportion of unoom- 
bined carbon. Ho. 8, or my cam-iron, which contains 
more combined oarbon. Ho. 3, or mottled, which con¬ 
tains only a few grains of nnoombined carbon bora and 
there, giving it *a mottled appearance. Ho. 4, or re¬ 
fined Iron, in which the whola of the oarbon is combined. 
Ho. 4 is veir hard and brittle, and is fit for pnddlingor 
conversion into malleable or wrought iron. This is 
effected by bringing an ingot of refined iron to a state 
of fasion in a reverberatory farnaoe, taking care to 
avoid the contact of fheL The heat it continued until 


S prism. On aoeonnt of the loss of metal during the ho mgot parts with its carbon, whioh is assisted hy 
process, it will be better to describe the usual method browing on it scales of oxide, if produced in ths forgo, 
of smelting ores in England by the blaat-faraaoe. A As the oarbon burns off, the ingot becomes more and t 
blest-farnaoe consists of a long oone inverted upon a more pasty, until at length it is converted into a gran- 


long 

shorter cone* at tha bottom of which is 


upon _ ... 

vertical ulsr sandy mass. 


gran- 

The heat ia now raised until it 


passage called the oruoible, into whioh are inserted ’>eoomes very intense, and the air is excluded 
three pipes, termed tnydrea, through which the blast is 'losing the damper and doors. The metal begins 
conveyed: slf ft a larger opening, through which the iggloraerate into round masses, or blooms, whioh urn 
slag may oe withdrawn at intervals. At the bottom is puddler collects on the end of an iron rod. and. subjects, 
a hbu mIImI tha tan.hole. mnaUv closed with claw, for while still hbt. either to the action of a hammer or to 



press, which 
and forest 


■ the top, the ohsrge being re- the particles of the iron oloeer together. The iron (s 
i, as the materials burn down, ;heu rolled into bass, and forma what ia termed homo- m 
ore ia redooed to the metallic Teneous iron, a quality of metal muoh used where great 9 


tit vis 

ana ore, from a hole near 
newed from time to time, 

The action by which the_ _ . 

•tale may be trsoed ai follows 1 The oxygen of the air jsrdueas is 

of the blast combines with the oarbon of the ooal to lar texture . , 

farm carbonic add daring the process of combustion, wed for the tope of railway bars and for the wearing 
Ike carbonic add, in ita passage through the rest of ratfaces of railway wheels. Where the fibrous 
the heated fuel, is decomposed, being converted into f iron is required, it is cut into lengths, after toe 
oirbouie oxide. The carbonic oxide atlll aaoendln 



hydrogen and ooal-gas, together witL > reverberatory furnace, and hammered out. 
a reducing mixture, abstracting ths jrooess is repeated several time*. Fibrous iron 
re and setting Jree the iron in a metal- Jractare like a piece of cane, and is used where i 


require._„ ._ 

irocesa of rollings then piled longitudinally, heated in 
reverberatory furnace, and hammered out. This 

hasn 


meets with the 

whioh it farms __ _ _ 

oxygen of the ore and setting irse the iron in a metal- factors like's piece of cane, and is used where radst- 
Uc state, which sinks down to the bottom of the far- anoe to a pulling strain ia required, such as in the ease 
naca. where it comes in contact with the oarbon of the of chains, anchors, Ac. Baflwsy bars are mostly made 
ooal. With this carbide of iron ia formed, increasing with the interior of the rail of fibroua iron, to bear tha 




l.from each dde of whioh ran shorter ones, 
is known as the we, the side ones 
hence the farm pig-iron, as applied to 


vhen rubbed forcibly, it smite a peculiar odour, 
average apedilo gravity is 7*7 to 7*9, and it require 
aost intense beat of a wind-fhrnaoe to malt it. 


far 

i abluish- 
when polished, and 
odour. Its 
uires tho 
It 


__ pig-iron, as applied to .msecs into a pasty condition before melting, a p r op erty 

Great improvements have lately been which enables it to be joined together, or welded by 
.of smelting i*o«, ly tba introduo- ' raunering. At a red neat, ills po ss es s ed cf consider- 









Jhg&» HataUnrgr of 


dttatflliy id tensafty, it nwtda ill otiwr m rtih, It a the prlneipal ora of the Stafflwfefckftead Saotofc 
£m* offron 1* squaw having beta known! Won djjtSSTwhtwjt oqopti ■esorirted with tho flux 
beer • strain of $4 tons. It la inferior to many metals and flul w—i— gy for smelting it. the position Eh. 
aa ft conductor of beet oftd electricity. One of rtf laud ocoupiea with rospeottothc production of IS 
neroliaritie*isits capahffityof beiif etoo tedbyj fo maybaamd to raanltiromthia extnoriinaijiaioSi. 
loadstone or ibotnMHiut, and of being oonvoxtad boa of the thiee nooroear y materials fbr themaaufao- 
by tfem into • penwiawit magnet, wboa combined turoof tiua mtteL Ironpyrites cannot besaid te bf 
with carbon, m in steel, or with sulphur end oxygen, anoreof iron in tbo atriel sense of tho word, being 
■a in magnetic adde and certain varieties ofiyntes, only available as ft aoiiroo of nlphnr and sufciateo} 
that, magnetic osldo.7o.0c* and tho twowwtieo ol iron. 

RTritev 7e.S* oad 7e,tf.. aro all capable of Mag I*ox, Oxan o* fo Cheau-Iron yielda, at 3aaat» 

fei 

different to magnetic notion. Heated to redness, iro oaUed, 7o,0,| 8. tho Mart or magnalie odde, whioh 
loaat ICa macule property, but reruns it on cooling ia looked on by some chemists aa Fe g O„ and bvotheia 
Ha uses aro too well known to need description. Thi aa a compound of tho protoxide and peroxide, 7sO 4» 
purest variety of oommeroial iron is piano-forte wire, 7e a 0.; end 4. ferrio acid, a weak metallio aoid. only 
which may be need aa ft source of this metal in al known in combination with tho alkalies, 1 ■PeO,. The 
chemical experiments. It ia oonverted into steel b; protoxide. PeO, has nerer been obtained in a pure state, 
being combined with a oertain amount of carbon and does not appear oapable of existing in the anhy- 
process folly explained under the heed of Suit. drona condition. It ia precipitated aa e white hydrate 

Ijtoir, MXTJXLoaeY or.—It will be best to com* when a solution of potash is added to a solution of pro- 
xnenoe (he aoeount of the manufeotnre of this impor toanlphate of iron j the precipitate, however, rapidly 
tent metal by a description of the typical ores absorbs oxjgen from the air, paasingflnt into the green 
from which it ia obtained. The principal ores hydrated magnetic oxide, and afterwards into the rod 
of iron may, for eonvenienoe, be dimed Into twc hydrated sesqoioxide. It forma welt-maned salts with 
groat claves;—! 1 . the Oxznxs; and. 2. the Oaxbov- the adds. The protoniirate of Won ia bestpropfered 
ana. It will be unnecessary to tefife into oonsidera- by decomposing the protosulphate with nitme of 
tion the meteoric massca of iron found in different baryta or lead. It forms a light-green solution, from 
parts of tbo world, as their economic use only obtsini which it crystallises with difficulty in mono. If heat 
among savage nations, or as a mere matter of curiosity, be apphpd, it deposits a basic salt of the peroxide. Its 
The oxides used ae ore* are somewhat numerous; but solution is much used in photography aa a developing 
may be divided into four distinct elopes1. Magnetic agent, from the greediness with which it absorbs oxy- 
Wonore, or loadstone. This ore consists of the pro gen. (See Photography.) The protoeulpkate qfiron, 
toxlde and eesquioxide of iron, mixed with small quan- which is also known by the names of nJphate of Won, 
titles of silica. It generally contains 69 per cent, ol green eopperae, and preen vitriol , if formed when bon 
peroxide and 81 of protoxide,—the impurities beinf n its sulphido is dissolved in dilute aulphurio add. It 
•o small as sot to be counted. It occurs in masafa is generally prepared from the sulphide, or iron pyrites, 
beds in differentparts of the earth, more especially al by first abstracting a portion of tho sulphur by roast- 



free from sulphur or phosphorus; hence the Swedish add, and the iron into protoxide*._ 

iron, which is made from it almost entirely, is more hausted with water, and tho solution evaporated and 
valuable than any other. A large deposit of this ore has crystallised. For chemical purposes, it may be ob- 
lately been found in Yorkshire. The titaniferoua iron tamed by dissolving 1 part or pure iron in If parts of 
Band found at Taranaki, in New Zealand, consists almost lulphurio acid diluted with 4 parte of water. It c*ys- 
entlrely of magnetic iron ore and titanium. Titanium Mliisos in bluish-green rhomboidal cryatals, containing 
•ppeara to exercise a most beneficial influence on steel ' atoms of water. The sulphate of iron obtained In 
containing small portions of it; the Taranaki sand is ommeroe has a grass-green colour, owing to a portion 
therefore much valued on this account.—2. Specular if pernitrate being present. Its solution has a strong 



hedrai crystals, which possess great lustra. It la com- hat art by Bobert Hunt, It ia largely used in dyeing 
posed of eesquioxide of iron, with a small admixture of md in ink-making ; it also forms an important mere- 
magnetic oxide. Mioaeeoue iron ore has nearly the Kent in medicines whioh aro exhibited in eases of do- 
same composition, the oryatala being in brilliant plates ldenoy of iron in the blood. With the sulphates of 
Instead of hi rfcombohedral masses. It ia found in the alkalies and manganese it forma double sulphates, 
small quantities amongst the hematites of Wales and ~rhioh must not bo oonfoundid with the double salts 
Lancashire.—3. Bed hematite. This important ore ia >f the aeaquiaulphate, whioh are alums. At ft strong 
found in uniform radiated fibrous masses, in different teat it ia decomposed into eolcothar, or aasqatoaddo ox 
parts of the world, and consists of the seoquioxide of ron, muoh used in polishing metals. The protoearbo* 
Iron nearly In a state of purity. It ia found in large sofa of Won ooours in nature as apathose ore and day 
quantities In Wales and Lancashire, some of the ironstone. The other proto-aalts are unimportant, 
specimens from the letter locality oontaining nearly Inquioxide, psroiide, otred oxide of iron, is obtained in 
99 par cant of sesqoioxide, the remainder being silloa. variety of ways, the beat of whioh is by precipitating 

It make* excellent iron.—4. Brown hematite. This ore solution of toe sesqniohloride by ammonia. It thus 
ooniista of aosquloxide of iron in ft state of hydration, aa ft flooenlent hydrate, soluble in aeid, which may be 
and ooours in reddish-brown masses of a botryoidal, sta- onverted by ft moderate heat into the anhydrous ass- 
laotitle, or rentfbrm shape. Hydrated sesqoioxide of | juloxide, whioh is attaoked by adds with difficulty* 
iron Is also found in amorphous masses mixed with clay, .t occurs abundantly in nature, and forms most valuable 
Bog-iron ore belongs to this dess. It is a valuable ore, jrea of iron. It ia muoh used in colouring glasa. Hie 
end ia found in England, Wales, and Scotland. Tho also extensively employed for the purpose of purifrfef 
UAUovana are principally two i—1. The epathoee ore, ooal-gaa from sulphuretted hydrogen, with which ft 
or sparry protooarbonate, whioh is found priaeipaDy # *>rma a protosulphide, whioh, when it oaaaes to abeotb 
u crystalline masses in and about Slogan, in Prussia. iy more sulphuretted hydrogen, is reconverted into 
It oecnre also at Weardale, in Yorkshire, and in one ie eesquioxide for Arturo use, by axpoauretoasurotri 

ur tno other localities in England and Wales. It ia 'air. It has also been applied to toe purification 
ydned exceedingly, from producing iron emtalliaing rater. Seaqnioxlde of iron, under oanain dmift* 
In large pktM,ima known fu commerce as tpiegeLeiien. lances, appears to exhibit feebly acid p 
Thlalroaedntaiaa oertain proportioukof manganese and *01000 having auooeeded in forming • white< 
embpn, which renderit extremely valuable for steel- t the composition 4CaO,Fe f O t . Toe W agnetio 
.nehfog. 2. The yfov, or blaeh hand ironstone of the, regardedby many u e compound ofthe pad 
eoal-meaiOTes, whion eouaisU of protooarbonate ofi -ad seoquioxide. Heated to wUtanaoa. It Et 
Won avodated with do^Lad cwbonaoeous matter, magotio oxide. The asaquinitffataia formed by! 
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_ , i any flatten___,._ 

tioas oerf be made to their intrinsic values. Nothing 
Shows tbit mom ptetejythan the notation of Mumafod 
Wards, whioh gives as mv ft value as possible to tha 
result aimed at. The theory to as follower—tout 


in 


Vn+Vy » Vm+Jhi then* by squaringceofsjdt, 

fifa •+*+* ^5-«+ ^I •*• •+***,■ "1? 5 

«om tNN two aquations wft find • and y feus,— 

And, *-jr=i batw+jr«n 

j a+ J ^5, ud ,*£ 




thft forth, chiefly to 

gw, has boro to bm fronr., _ 

*“7 *• *••■■*•* srokthat, to 

Mnoof situations, aoih now fertile would b> rrodwfe 
sterile, were not the ground Mrtohed with miIom 
ropplies of inter. In patwohal Uusc, tSB 
hTdrmolio machines were need fortoe tmrporo of«U? 
plyingthe ground with wetor. Borne ortheee Tiirwmsft 
fie water-wheels of the fon-distriets of MnSSTS 
were worked by the foot of toon, somewhaf after thf 
manner of the modern treadmill. Itieto tMa cotton 
that Moses alluded when he reminded the Twaafflas 

•“* +" y&sr - •«“ to ft * f,to csttmttrisfiss a 

of the toot v «+ V*< Arable, a aimiler preetioe still exists. It the promt 

IsnnvcnLi Oina, Iwub’-it-K »ie wd d«7, to Emt, mtor to •on.Umi. ntod. for p«po*M 




ginary expression. This unfortunate cireumitana Nile into the canal which oonreya it to the bode in- 
canted greet diffionltiet to arise in the paths of earl: toW to be irripted. The eorto employment of 
analysts; end even up to the preaent day all effort irrigation by the Egyptian* end Chinese wee modi 
nay bo deemed unsuccessful. In Branded Dictionary, probably therssult of toe good tffeota whioh weee 
e clever article on the subject weU explains the dill, observed to be produced by the owflowing dT tot 
eulty. “In order to show in wbotitoonaiats^ let the Nile and the Chinese rivers. In Italy, e spa rialfrOft 


the banka of toe Po, irrigation baa bean oacried on 
aiaoe before the time of.Virgil j end the ftoa— if BUS 


oolty. _ _ _ 

proposed onbto equation be ar*+«»+e=0 ; to 

_ „ /. i . i i.i / aiaoe Devore vneume ox virgiii ana «nepraeemit IHI 

Carden a role, * we have ®«v|e+ +$«•)« + V—employedln the seme district with greet oare and seal, 

sSSaHSsS aMKfifiKMS 

«uS sssss jftsasraji&TffissB % s* 

ViV^ +i®* wiB be imaginary. (Sea Ikaoxbabt Qvav- lowed the example of the* veriona religion eetehWah- 
vmxf.) Bat it ii known, from toe theory of eqna> manta. The waters of the chief river* of Northern 




dey 

_ ____ poaeeaaoe so lust m 

Imaginary expression ooours have not only one reel xtentof rtoh water-meadows as the* portion of fitly, 
root, but have ell the three roots real. It is possible ?he whole country, indeed, from Venice to Taita,pay 
to diaeogege toe expression for the value of « from the be laid to be formed into one greet water-meadow, 

*-.--- m— u k. wi-:~i jvom Italy thepractice spread into TtoeoeaedSpeto, 

end lastly into Britain. In Bengal, weUaaro dag,to thft 

_____ *iighest parts of the fields, and from them, hrmsmiaf 

in the one series and negative in the other i and there* >al locks end a rope over e pulley, water is reEd ift 
fore, on adding the oeriee together, they will be elimi- buokets, end cooxsyed to ell parte of the flelda I m 
noted.** However, the senes which results from this small channels. Long before the disccvmy of tfcftham 
eonroe will rarely be what la tanned convergent, and, world by Columbia, Irrigation was p r a c ti se d kff thft 
uonseqnentlv, the method will be deprived of any Mexicans. They collected the water from amafttali 
utility it might Have appeared to possess. The follow* orreota, and oondnoted it to their lands by maafttaf 
teg method la, perhaps, too almplest of the many which .iropor channels, with great cave and skSL M.ftMas# 
SKe been dsvfied wherewith to solve the difficulty of iiil the sod of the Uto ocntory, however , thgSemftm» 
euUp equatfone. Suppose *■-»*» be the proposed meadows were constructed in Britain unp* i 
equation, aft are, a, most torn be found te^he trigo. Uke » scientiflo system. Of theee, these in V 

nomstrioritableswhosenatoral eoslno is SeVS+gjrVyj whicb >B> ? p g , . t fe* * 9!* 
ton the three roots of the equation will be- wereoonetryted between 1700 and 1706. Thai 

m. meadows of JiimpsJtira ana Mmtif mmp mane 

ft m Sv|yx eoafs kboet the seme tune. Towards ftp ao nffa s t s n if She 

E W tni] ? b. o ho Mn,* » t oS[t ^ 

«MmUo« u th. u. • Aoda b. ohoun, ntlutdi W,«>, bjrdro(im, aitrom, wd mdmiM 

aim, and not Ut cosine, ha equal to Sava+fyvj, rest are either presrobln toe smk, or faeldte ss l nttsft 
when the roots v8l be fouad i»e much eerier manner, d the water. Beaidce, ft seems probable that wafer 
famaAnoB,toemfafwfea (Jtat. irrtga,! water)^ m an inroorttot offlos with reapect to the growth af 
la gehtral langnsga, this term is employed in Agricul- .dante. If the principle discovered by M a n sS w te afe.. 
‘ to rigaify theevataring of the earth to inoreeae Ms mitted, namely, took plaate veleet through thofo aedfe ; 

rfhluaii In a mote confined eense, the term is those portions of the sap which form tbs lerirt— of lift 
lei to that spades of flooding which consists in slabomtion, them porttons can be of no forther ftifttft 
“if ft sheet of water ormaflcld or meadow, in Lhe plsut, and mey f te fml, be injurious to H. Ift waaf 

_ manner theft it can b# readily withdrawn, m, therefore, a in weary to remove tide safehms ar 

'Water lathamoaftaasa aH i l of all toe substances whioh jxcrement, as it may be called; and the perooUatomqf 
eonowr Ift the vegetatom end growth of plants i no eeed water ihrough the soil would appear toMthgaaM 
row gswsinate, and no pleat re ceive nooritoment, rhiehnature has provided for thispuparo fet“ 
wtthont mdst aro . Mo veefnre arista te those warm Serefon.be readily eepporodtoaS the is&i 
4 Ihwslu where toft nhw ere periodiosi end the soil _f the roots with pan and soft mania* wa 

a£tsr£Ss 3 SS!KSEi;i 
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the sub-coiL the 
•11 eim of irrigation, foe wrfer, whether it oomea 
from aatonl tehee and riven, or artificial wells tad 
ponds* mustflret be above the level of the land to be 
irrigated. This is generally the most important joint 


This is morally the moot important point 
10 oe oonsriered. There most also be a ready exit for 
the wateri eousequently, the land most not lie lower 
than the utarai receptacle of the water. One of the 
first and most important steps in irrigation is, there¬ 
fore, taking the level. This becomes a simple matter 
when the ground Ilea along the banks of a running 
stream. A channel, receiving the water at a higher 
poiat than that to which the mar flows, may be dog at 
a lose declivity than that of the bed of the stream, and 
made to carry water higher then the banks of the 
river | from which level it oan be allowed to descend 
•lowly, end irrigate a considerable space, before it 
Wtnrna to the stream. This form of irrigation is the 
most common; end the sise, shape, and direction of 
the depend on the nature of the soil, surface, 

fte. In nil irrigation, the general principle may be 
described as the supply of an abundance of water to 
•very portion of the enrfaee. and taking ft off again 
with rapidity. Artificial modes of effecting thqae two 
results are often necessary. When the surface to be 
Irrigated is flat and level, it ia frequently necessary to 
form artificial slopes for the water to pass over. The 
whole of the ground is then laid in broad undulating 
beds, the upper part of whioh ie quite level from end 
to end when the supply-channel is cat. All the 
•npply-farrowa ere fed by a main ohannel at right 
angles to the beds and somewhat above them. When 
the flood-gates are opened, the water flows into all 
the upper «h——la very regularly, till it Alls them to 
overflowing in their entire length. The best water- 
meadows are those which have a perfect command of 
water end a regular supply. During frost, when the 
vegetation of dry meadows is suspended, the water- 
meadows are allowed to have a current of water flowing 
over them. By this mesne they are protected from 
the effect of frost, and the grass continues to grow as 
longltt the water flows over it Whenever the tem¬ 
perature ia above framing, however, the flow of water 
Is stopped, as too much moisture would be injurious to 
the vegetation. By this means, at the first sign of 
spring, before the dry meadows have reoovered from 
the effects of winter, the grass grows rapidly in the 
water-meadows. By careful and judioioos manage- 
montptwo or three crops of grass oan also be obtained 
In one season. When the water is suited for irrigation, 
the land never requires manure. The best sou for a 


the 
.and St. 

rale in the Church 

by twelve apostles, not' elected or ordained by 
but called and sent forth immediately by God. 

•idea apostles, they have prophets, ovsnjftelU 
pastors, forming the minis 
together with tl 
dispensed and • 
regard aa necessary for preparing end perfecting foe' 
Church for the seoond advent Pf tW Lord. The oon-/ 

__a.!- __. i _ i *■ . ..a .i. .a_* ■ ’ 



been by 
add'or- 
Mtafrer 


Churoh for the eeoond advent Pf tW Lord. The opn-/, 
gregatione are placed under the pastoral role ofangela 
or bishops, with whom are associated m the won of 
the ministry priests and deacons. The deaaoni she a 
distinot and separate order of min Uteris chosen by 
each congregation out of their owq number, add'or¬ 
dained either by apostles or angels. The priests Ver 
first oalled to their ofttoe by the word thriwkn tnbrpro- 
phets, and then ordained by apostAsg. and by a like 
call and ordination are the angels chosen from among 
the priests. The holy eucharist ie catenated dvsry 
Lord's day, and there is divine worship qeferaT ^imee 
daily. Tne worship is conducted by means of actual 
which embodies portions of the rituals in dsq in all 
different sections of the Church, Greek, Boman,*and 
Protestant. In their ritual observance! and bBloes of 
worship, external and material objects occupy a largo 
place. Music and painting, vestments of divert colours, 
inoense, lights, &o. # are alTemploxed to minister through 
the senses what is conveyed tonthe intell * id toe 
spirit by words. When the numbers and rifeenl admit, * 
the worship ie conducted with the greatest magnificence, 
while it is also capable of adaptation to very narrow, 
circumstances. Besides free-will offerings, members 
contribute a tenth part of their income to the support 
of the priesthood. The great objaet of intemst with 
them is the hope of the speedy coming of Christ. In 
England there are about thirty congregations of them, 
oompnsing about 6,000 communicants i and there are 
also congregations of them in Scotland and Ireland, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Canada, and the 
United States. 

Isaiah, i-xai'-yf, is the name of the first, in order, 
of the prophetic books of the. Old Testament, end 
called after its author. Isaiah prophesied under the 
reins of Usiiah, Jotham. Abas, ana Hesekiah. Ac¬ 
cording to a Jewish tradition, he wee sawn asunder. 


by or 
Down 


__ requires manure. 

matatmeadow is a good gravel. The water of the 
Avon, in Wiltshire, would dppear to contain all the 
principles essential to rapid vegetation; for the finest 
and richest water-meadows on its banks are situated in 
a mere bed of shinrie matted together by the roots of 
the grass. In England, the greet advantage of water- 
TristfWi I* not eo mush the superior quantity and 
apaHtyOf the grass produced, aa the early spring crops 
fomished by them. They thus afford pasturage to 
ewee and lambs, whioh can, by this meant, be brought 
eariter into the market. Christmas ie the uaqal time 
for letting the water on to water-meadows, and it ia 
generally allowed to flow over while the Croat teats i if 
the weather ia mild, it ie shut off during the day and 
tamed on at night. The grass begins tA grow rapidly, 
•and is soon ready to bo fed off. There is, perhaps, no 
Kgrlaultnra} question of greater importance, in a na¬ 
tional point of view, than the improvement of land by 
irrigation < for. byita means, au the rich organic and 
other matters diffused through the rivers, which would 
otherwise bo borne to,the eea, are saved to agricul¬ 
ture* 

jsififtWAnsii 

Etfcfgibat who style ttemselvel "the Catholic Apo- 
•^^Jhuwh;" In the winter of 18884W, Irving de- 
a aeries of diaooureee in hie qhatdh in Begent 
, London, on tho^rabjeet of spirttaal gifts. 


Down to the latter part of the last century, Isaiah was 
universally regarded, both by Jews add Christians, ae 
the author of this book; bat sinoe that time, the Ger¬ 
man rationalists have been endeavouring to-prove that 
the book is a oolleotion of prophecies made by different 
persons, and collected ana arranged during the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity. For the arguments against this view, 
see Jehu's "Introduction to the BIMei M 'Prof. Lee's 
Sermons and DissertationsHengstenbeig’s 
Ghristologie des niton Testamentsj** Homs's "In¬ 
troduction to the Holy Boriptures." The predictions 
of Isaiah may, aooordmg to Home, he divided into 
six parts, each containing a number of discourses, de- 
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six parts, each containing a number of discourses, de¬ 
livered by the prophet to the various nations or peepe 
whom ha was commissioned to address. 1. Contains a 
general description of the estate and condition of the 
Jews, in the several periods of their history * the pro¬ 
mulgation and success of ths gospel, and the coming 
of Messiah to judgment (L—vj, delivered daring the, 
reign of Umdah, king of Judah] !. comprises the 
predictions delivered in the reigns of Jotham and 
Ahaa (vL—*11.) f 8. oontains various prediction* * 
against the Baovlonlani, Aeevrians, PhSUstiigEup 
other nations, with whom the Jews had any iutcnknm 
(xiii.—xxiii.) i A oontains a prophecy of the great " 
calamities that should befall the people of God,-4ds 
msrciful preservation of a remnant of them, end of ' 
their restoration to their country,—of their c onven tion 

the prophecy of Isaiah (mx^r>*ri£)j 8* oo mpri lss % 
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given, and te the Uses tojmdwe this 



the geometrical drawing in mnDiI to any of the 
lines de, de t fV, /«, «kO» ( tboN whkSjMw 


tegs venders tt » ***** of extreme. tioal arc to right angles to these,* gnraflal too#, 
MMM^M^tromU^tarfanu parti [/d, and ye. Thu* to give the rspre es ftt a ttoa to ft 


ttol ffttm to m e ch aa io e j operations. A method of 
drawing ebjeota, then, by which two or non views 
oo«ld be shown m one drawing, ami yrf all meet*rod 
•from He eeme ssels, la of eoosideraele importance. By 


uomalvieal perspective or 


it attained with 


Sense or projection, this detideratun 
gr ea t facility. The term projection, 


to its wider* t e a s e, means a plan or delineation of any 
object, bft* is alee ward by some writers and prso* 


moDwi to distinguish the method of drawing in whioh 
the priaoMe Is involved of delineating the objects as 
if viewed to an infinite distance; this resulting in ill 
the patos being drawn withont the converging or 
diSninoHoo to parte visible in common perspective, 
frbm their being viewed from the tame distance. The 
m etho ds by which objeets are projected are veryname- 
nowfl, bat it Is foreign to the scope of oar work to 
Oftter into ft detail of their peculiarities; we shall oon- 
flftft owrse l ves to the elucidation of the simple rules of 
isometrioal projection, which is the only mode by 
which the various parts of sa object so delineated oan 
be measnred from the same scale. Professor Parish, 
to Cambridge, was the first pubHoly to elucidate the 
prifteiplss of this method of drawing, and he gave the 
WM isometrioal as indicative of its ohiefl feature, - . mm 

from two Omsk words signifying •aual nMstmncut#, « , . *tone, as in fig. 9, a oircls 
Is^Mna^e^^^sr^e^onTth; f"* b ? Sfl fc " l#d -' 

tkr** iUm ft? Him ftnhft all ft? whiatT .r. mnnml. anil ilia “ * • «« n ™L“• r< 
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the 
n of the 



draw 


can be re pr esented by this mode of drawing, and the ? ® 5 

ffij’i!**,!.°Sniff? 

*• jftrLs: 

editing than u so obvious, that in many esses a mere yL n M *„ < !f e j 

tnap se S n of the diagrams win be sufficient; but, V*® •»<! • 

whenever opportonity offers, we shall farther eluaidate J ® 

s&tSsii’l 

pfisis&M'ftSs «» -"I"*? •» 

J^h«oU»T. *■.»■ *** «• 

toss result The aniokest method of forming a cube “ on *° nU1 “ ??• 
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iviooa lesson; it shows 0 m easy method of d cl facat 

_0m representation of apertures iu walls, boxes, 

Ac. Tims In fit. 34 a rep resentation of a box Is given, 
a a beinf the thickne— of Dm wood, o the Dm of the 
interior, and d Dm apartnro for Dm drawer. In tbo 
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Iapmetrloal Porapeotlir© Inomotrionl Ptwpe otf rs 

left band fawns of Dm nnder-block are IteMiad. From a 
msasort to i, and from s to h tods, these Unas bates 
parallel to 0 a and ad, and firing Dm braadtb of tba 
mess of the oblong block j Own • measure to/.and 
put to tba square « m fni join aU tba points, sad Dm 
figure is-complete, tba die- 
lance a/ being Dm height 
of the Nook. In fig. 10 Dm 
aaaa subject is repra* 

■anted, bat a snaeaeston 
of under-bloek* is given, 
gradoally reduced In tixe! 

The method of pnttlng4hia 
in will be deduced from a 
consideration of Dm mode 
of drawing the last problem 
in fig. 10. The representa¬ 
tion of tbo arose given in 
fig. 17 is an exempliflce'ion 
0 / the foregoing lessons; 
tna eross being, in a mea- 
aure, formed or blocks pro* 
pc rlydisposed. The method 
of drawing it wUl be seen 

S an inspection of fig. 18. 

fig* 10 is given a repre¬ 
sentation of a block of stone 

a, supported by an oblong Hook, resting on one of the 
oamedimeosions as a; the pupil should hare no difBonlty 
te drawing this, if ha has attended to the foregoing lea- 
block of wood or stone with a square part, a, 

sqined in 
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Fig. 13. 


•one. A 

eat oat of it in its upper faoe, b c, is ropre 


foregoing lessons Ihe examples have been confined to 
the illustration of objects haring only straight lines in 
their outlines. We shall now show the method of 
drawing angular surfaces, circles and cubes in HI cases 
being previously described. Thus the •©presentation 



Fig. 11. 


o 




Fig. 10. 


fig. SO. The pupil should draw it oitber enlarged or the in fig. 26 is drawn in the manner ahown in fig. 20. For 
eeme sise. The representation of a similar block, but the eide a of the angular block draw the line a b , and 
with tba edges downwards, is giren in fig. 21. The for b,be s measure the height of fig. 23, and set it 
man per in which it is drawn is given in fig. 22. The from a to d; from d draw d m, eqnal and parallel to 
fbeaa o and 6» fig. 21, are formed by the upper and be; join d b, m c: the figure is complete. Again, the 




Fig. 19. 


l*fht-hN)& tides of the oube » c a « and i f cm, fig. 22,', representation giren in fig. *7 is drawn as lu fig. IS 1 
mapcsti See being drawn by fines parallel to m « and draw cb,bd for the enda of the angular block; from 
9 pus Una if being the line corresponding to «/. The, a, the centre of the circle, measure to e and/; frouHt 
qtijmeentation given in 11^231* * modification of the and/measure to h and m ,* join fb, Ip, it, and a d: 

•J. V/ • 







fig. 3ft shows the 
Imdiiv the 
the ride*, by 



objects mmUi 


The wyiwhto fa iff. SB 

of patting la noli of houses; _____ 

tod in which il map bn dm*. „ : todmwthe flgtfreatgtaa by tbs line of 
if. SB, m • dii.tm. 80 j then meotirc, would bar* involved an inoanl of op 
I from «toi, end from a, 6 to uou truly pooling to any oat oat. thoroughly i 



r, .it from * the centre of the circle. measure to n ( Tenant uytb the principle* and practice of the art. 
and o, u o draw parallel tode. the lines n v and 1 But simple an these illustrations seem, and easy aa 
o P ; ;. *, A J, v *, and o t: the fiouro is com- they are to be copied, the operations oeoessaiy are 

pMi jyr mentation of the plain cabinet given much simplified by the use of the ieametrieal ruler 

\u I »•{.. i Morels au exemplification of the use of the previously fully explained. Thua in all the fore. 



isometrioal lines of the cubo in drawing objects Fig. 
S3 explains the mode m which the drawing » executed. 
The part ad eb should first be drawn, then bgrobc , 
next the top, gbh l, measuring from g and k loo and 



Fig. 26. 

>; cad joining the parts km,g o, mo, am, and o o, 
'front is put in. After proceeding thus far, the 
next be drawn aa in the diagram. The 

xm 


going lessons, circles and cubes have been drawn, and 
this was necessary in order to obtain the proper dire#, 
tion of the lines. Now, by the use of the isometrioal 
ruler, the trouble and time expended in drawing aa 
isometrical cube for every object to be represented is 
entirely obviated. In drawing isomatrioaljy, the pupil 
is recommended in all oasea to use the drawing-board 
and T-square; it will much facilitate his operations. 
Place the edge of the isometrioal “ ruler" oa the edge 
of the T-square, so that the line* drawn from/4, ug. 
33, will be at fight angle* to those drawn from 1 7; let 
the point of the ruler be towards the l#f| hand, and 
along the edge draw right-hand isometrioal hast J, J, 
8, and 4, aa may be required, and at the distances from 
each other deemed desirable; reverse the position of 
the ruler (the T-square remaining unaltered), to that 
the point shall be towards the right hand j then along 
the edge draw left-hand isometne*l Knee 6, 6.7, 
the intersections of these, If all ore drawn at the same 
distances from each other, form jsomeiriea! sq 
and by joining the points oobes may be ibrasd, . 
by joining the points go, at, and ti, a complete. a 
metrical cube is formed—a ofg being the nppev rid 
a bog the left band, and abdo Hie right {fig. SI 
Simple as this method is. of obtaining the direction of 
the isometrioal lines, when compared with the, mode 
previously given of drawing circles for evert example, 
it may be rendered more so by merely appWngtbe 
hypotenuse of the ruler in soeo a way thcf&s right 
sod left hand linn maybe drawn at eric*. Thus, In 
fig. 84* which represents the eommuotiom of timbers 
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pi an ia' drawn to a scale of say one inch and three* 
eightha to a foot, or eleTen-aifbtlie, the iaontatrfoal 
projection of the plan will be nine-eighths, or one iaoh 
and one-ei^htb. In flg. 89 a common soaU end an 
isometrioal one are given. The way In which the letter 
ia constructed geometrically ia aa follow* * draw the 
line a h, and divide it into say number of equal perta, 
* aa Ids each of theee denoting any eqcal a eaa nr e 

ting the direction of the linea ed, uent.eeeighthsiofianfeahj dividetWattnaagainiado 
thereto, are at once drawn, eleven paita, and with nine of these make the Unite 
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THB mOTIO^ABT OF 

Xaometrioal Pwipaottyt 




can be taken from the itometrlosl scale d c t and all ■ the radius of the eirole^ tf s' equal to the die- 
measurements thus taken would be in strict isoroftricsl I meter of the circle A; this beings, take 8 from the male 
proportion* Thai in flg. 40, the line a' m g 1 of the I e d t fig. 30, end from of describe the eirelei by the 
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Fig. 40. 





Fig. 41. 




Fig. 42, 
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* THX ©HmOXABT OP 

X«om»trlo«l Pwp«ottw , 

Thd sedlus ofthee*oirA,teko«Jh>m of boteo mounted from the £nae sule'se vs 
puts; from the centre B of pleas ofwhich they were soioonwttlcelcopy 
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I * f, O 1 

#efe o'* 


of the fiMrA, tekea from of befae m«MO»d from the *me sub'as used to the 
peris; from the centre B of pleas or which they were on bomHricel eopy. Uilw 
fue of the cabe/lsy off on follows that an Uoaetriool eopy of Soy pUn mffht bo 
be, distunes of 4 porta from made in any proportion to the orlglMl eopy—aa-one- 
rota thoso ' * ..with tho half, one-third—by reduetaff or OMMItof t 
. o 4 . _ to V of, scale. sod mearannff tho iaomotrioel lines 


* . with tho half, ono*l 


r redasine or otfMfl 
off tho iaomotrieel 


I iff o' eC How. by tho'hWMt) All tW Is 0 0 0 0 —1 7 it. Chat tho Unoo hi 

•*+#** IsoiMtfM dhrootions. *0 draw thoso wft 
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found u in tho diemm. 
Whoro the droles oro Uroe. 
had declined to be trued 
by the hood, store points 
any ha found la the some 
as above described; 
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Thu fig. 44 if thg.MpwutfHM if Mf a Inflow tfco wdtr w« 
cylinder j thia fowTto apriteahte to the delineation of boose with the h 
parte of ntaehfaisrr, at nruf—, eaotteas of pomp- second floor. T 
Darrel*, &o. *o.; white flg. 40 show* the method of, of a phuand « 
drawing arches, fte. Ieometrieal drawing if peowliarly doors, an windi 
uefal to ttel nelineation of arnMtertltefl ufaecU, aa 1 the thieknem <H 


LttJL 1 

Thte, in om 


feometrieal drawing of a 
» watte dettneaied op to the 
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a window, la flg. 
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tHfc fiiCTIOtlABT OP 


_ Imp metrical Pewyc o t fr rb _ 

44 fa the during-room. J thi flra^piacf,'lad 4 the 
window. F is a ■tody orjemsai sJttitJf-room/P a oloeet, 
H, the back MhifNl^ tbi sfcaircMC-lobbJ; K, the 
hitches { k, the fireplace. Fig. 40 show* the method of 
representing agricultural enclosures. or*waUe of gw- 
dene, Ac. i s smaller enclosure Is delineated in the 
centre. This diagram exemplifies the way in which 
the enolCMxres of a field or fields may be delineated. 
‘Where the scale is sttffldsntly large to admit of the 


TfiniiW p**4iww 


The length, breadth, and height wh att shown In one 
vlewj the eeenUing and position of rafters, glass door, 
also dearly delineated; drawn lb a common scale by 
means of the isometrioal ruler, the measarSmente of 
the earioua parts can easily ba takei^. In fig. 63 tbs 
reader will find the geometrical plan,*.as* In fig. M 
the isometrioal drawing of the boose .pfsHouslyre- 

ferred to. . ' *, . 

Isouousisv, ito-mor'-Jlsm (Gr. Uot, egugl; morpke. 
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board running round Ihn roan, of which iboJJjiaa at 
B show the front dotation. Fig. f la too front atom- 
tion of a door, with teradcnWod dtotofsj flg. 6 
abowa the front duration of a Venation or tont-ligtit 
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A ahow* tho profile of tho skirting- 
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phoua lumps, amongst ths tertiary lignites. It 
softens at lfl9° lWir«, and tannins riaoid at 212° 


softens at 
Fahr. 






»- i 


J it tha tenth tetter and tha seventh oonsonant in 
our alphabet. Its hound in English resembles 
that of dth. and in Franoh it hat feba sound of «b 


and in Franoh it has feua sound of «b 


softer than tha eh in «h Its pronunciation in 
Latin is disputed} hot than* is reason to beliora 
that tha English sound m not unknown to them; 
for, originally, Jupiter was written Zhupiter, and 
Janus, Jkamu. The distinction in fora between 
l and J is onlj of rsosut date, qnd in dwtionaries 
down to lately tha two ware intermixed. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF 


Jade 


Ur I, whioh rim s im u lt a ne ously with the dept—or T 
during oh half of its aaoent. Whilst the depressor 
Jo continuing its ascent and descent through the other 
half of (he stroke the roller/ recedes, ana draws with 
it the Ur m, whioh brings all (he selector* again over 
the punoh-rams P. The roller / while receding, 
having performed another six(h of a vevolntion, will, 
oh advancing, bring another of the Jacquard plates 
against (he selectors, and the operation will be re* 
posted until all the holes ere punched in the plate 
under operation. 

Jana is the oornmou name loosely applied to several 
similar minerals, such as nephrite, serpentina, and 
axe-stone. Jade nephrite chiefly consists of silica, 
magneaia, and lime. Its closeness of structure end 
■usoeptttmity of (eking e high polish cause it to be 
used as an ornaments! stone. It is tough, translucent. 


Jaguar 

ie eoTsrederith annular pa t che s , either hating a black 
point in the eeutro, or formed of small black spots 
arranged in a drooler form. The jaguar is a native of 
South Amsrioa,—Paraguay and the Braatta principally; 
but it is said to have been met with in nil parts between 
(be Isthmus of Darien and the southern extremity. 
Anatomically, tha jaguar p r esents aa immense volume 
of chest whin contrasted with the abdominal cavity,— 
a circumstance which famishes an index to the habits 
and vital energy of these motive and ferocious mnimels. 
That the jaguar ia easily frightened is proved by tha 
following account by Humboldt:—“Two Indian ehOdran 
(n girl and n boy), tha one about seven, the other 
about nine years old, ware at play on tha outskirts of 
a village, when, about two o'clock in the afternoon, a 
large jaguar same out of tha woods and made towards 
them, playfully bounding along, his bend down and 



and of abend the hardness of quarts. Its specific 
gravity is 07 In colour it is bluish, light green, or 
flesh-tinted. With some difficulty it is capable of 
bring fased into n white enamel. 

J MMMBr,.’" ^gsr-rv, the name by which palm sugar 
Is commonly — *“ India. (See Saouiivs.) 
jAOVjJkids'-wer (Felie Onoa, Linn.), the American 
sutharTsae ft 


pantharTvha form of the leopard found in the New 
World. The form of the jaguar is robust, stouter than 
the leopard, and strongly and almost clumsily built. 
The body ia thicker, the limbs shorter and fuller, and 
the tail barely reeohee the earth when the animal 
stands well upon its feet. The head is larger and 


his baok arched, in tha manner of a eat. He ap¬ 
proached the boy in this way, and began to play with 
him: nor was tha latter even sensible of his danger 
until the jaguar struck him so hard on tba head with 
his paw as to draw blood, whaienpon the girl struck 
him with a small awitoh she had in tier hand; and he 
was already bounding back again, not at all irritated, 
to his retreat, when toe Indians of the village, alarmed 
by her cries, came up to them." A number of very 
interesting anecdotes relating to this animal are to 
be found in the “Journal of a Passage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic," by Lient. Maw, B.N. 




to tha loot of the tali when fall grown. On the whole 
of the upper part of the bod j it is of a bright yrilowiah 
fawn-colour, which peases, on the throat, belly, end 
mride of the legs, to a pure white. Upon this ground, 
the heed, limbs, and under-surface are covered with 
fall black spots of different sissa j tha raat of the body 


tacked end destroyed n horse, carried the body of his 
viotim to the bank of a broad and rapid rival* about 
sixty paces distant, over which he swam with his prey, 
and then dragged it into the neighbouring wood. This 

Mm whom D* Aiara had 

_____ Tha jaguar 

a moat adroit climber, and Boudin! states that he 


was all witnessed by the man 




















universal information 


Jail 


JanoeniiU 


•aw tb« serltches left by the daws of on# o& the smooth design of the apostle In wrttiog this cofetie *«*.—1. to 
bark of »tree nearly forty feet high, without branch®*, pwant the Jewish Christians from'ftUitff into (Ki 
Baron Humboldt also heard the y*U of the jaguar from vices which abounded amour their countrymen, aad 
the tops of the tree*, followed by tho abnu whittle of to caution them against covntouanett aad sensuality, 
the tern fled monkey*. Possessed of euofa tremendous distrusting the divine goodness, Ac. i 9, to eat them 
powers, the jaguar becomes the terror of the inhabit* right as to the doctrine of justification br frith: d to 
ants of the countries which he infests. None of the intimate to such as laboured under bodily disorders, 
bring quadrumans or quadrupeds seem to oome that, if they were penitent, they might hope for atti- 
amiss to its voracious appetite, and it devours with rectuous cure; and, 4. to prevent their being imps* 
relish birds, flab, and even reptiles. The sheila of tient under their present persecutions or da& proa- 
turtles which had been emptied bj jaguars were pointed pects, aad to rapport and comfort them by the 
out to Humboldt. Notwithstanding all this ferocity, assurance that the coming of the Lord was at hand 
the jaguar seldom attacks the human race, though he The language of this epistle surpasses all the other 
will not shun man when be meets him. Indeed, writings of the New Testament In the punty of its 
according to Soonini and Humboldt, be will often Greok, in liveliness, and in felicity of expression. No 
follow travellers. His favourite prey seems to l<e the regular plan appears in it, and the ideas sometimes 
larger quadrupeds; such as oxen, horses, sheep, and follow one another loosely, the wnt «r passing from one 
dogs, which he attacks indiscriminately, and in the subject to another without noints of transition * but it 
same treacherous manner aa the rest of the Fsfafo. contains an abundance of fine striking images, which, 
When he has made choice of a prey, he springs on its considered together, have no parallel in any other apo- 
back, and placing one of bin paws upon the back of atolic letter. The canonical authority or this epistle 
the bead, whilst no seizes the muzzle with the other, has been mnch dispntod both in early and more recent 
twists the head round with a sudden jerk, dislocating times. It is clasped by Eusebius among the anhU- 
the spine, and thus killing Ins victim at once. The gomenai, or writing* whose authenticity was questioned, 
inhabitants of Booth America hunt the jaguar in various and it was reieclcd by Luther and some of the other 
ways, cither with a pack of dogs or by means of the reformers. Tho great argument in its favour ia its 
lasso: the latter mode, however, can only be adopted being found in the Syriac version of the NowTeata- 
upon plains or open grounds. Notwithstanding the ment executed at the end of the 1st or early in the 
strength and ferocity of the jaguar, he finds a powerful 2nd century. 

opponent m the great ant-eater. Although the latter Jamba’s Pownza, a compound of phosphate of 

animal has no teeth, whenever he ia attacked by the lime and antimony. 

laguar, he lies on his bsck, and suffocates or strangles Janipha. (*$V- Manthot.) 

Jus opponent with hxs long claws. There is a blnek Jakihsaiifs, ^n'-e-ea-rerg,— A body of Turkish 
variety of the jaguar,—fr jaguar noir of the French, n fan try, now extinct. The nnmO'is derived from 
and probably tho jaguarete of Marcgrsve. ; g mulct ri, or y/m, and auk an (new troops), Aooordiog 

Jail, (dee Pbisons.) , to a Turkish lii'dorian, they were first assembled m 

Jains or Jain is, joins, jai'-n&M (Sans, jins, victo-; 1320 by Hultan Orchan ; hut they wore not regularly 
nous), ia the name ct a religious sect among tbn Hiu- organised until 1302, when Amuraih I., after conquer* 
doos. They are van numerous in tho southern and ing the southern Slavic kingdoms, claimed one-fifth of 


western provinces of Hmdoetan, and arc principally 
engaged in comuici * o. It is believed that Jainism is of 
much later ongui than Buddhism or Brahamism, and 
that it did not nse into importance till the Rth or 91 h 
century of our era. It seems to partake of both of these 


the captives, including the able-bodied youth, to ho 
converted to Islamism and educated aa soldiers. This 
was done with extraordinary earn, the recruits being 
distributed first among the peasantry of Alfa Minor, 
that they might become hardened by rural Hfo and 

The result was, that 


earlier worships, and was probably an attempt to recon- > familiar with Mahommedanism. 
rile Buddhism with Brahamism. Thei rin-*; .ilp i.tsof'tbcr manifested all the enthusiasm of proselytes. 

I'm !••!.•••* being granted them, they coon became a 
!• •rnu.uMe means of defence. They were divided into 
196 ortii*, each numbering—in Constantinople nomi¬ 
nally 100 men, and elsewhere 200 and 900 in time of 
peace, and 600 in time of war. They were under the 
command of an og<t, or commander-in-chief. At first 
this fine soldiery rendered signal services to the Turk¬ 
ish empire; but at length the recruits were taken 
from ell ranks and classes, hut principally the lowest. 
A spint of inanliordinatiou beoame their ohief oharso- 
tenstio. In 1K08 M abmoud formed the plan of setting 
rid of these troops. He gathered them together by 
a stratagem, and burned them alive in their barrseks, 
or cannonaded them at thb Meldan. Those who rar- 
ived were sentenced to exile. About 26,000 janis- 


■■: a. r l 

difference between them and the l*i i* i . • il 11“ 
are,—1. a denial of the divine ri „»'i id • ■ * V *•.? »■, 
2 . tho worship of cei tain holy mortals, who, by living 
cxcuinbuy lues here and by self-mortification, bad 
raised themselves superior to the gods, and, 3. ex¬ 
treme tenderness for animal life; in all of which points 
they rest mble the Buddhist* Their moral code, or 
"groat ties," are,—1. refraining from injury to 
life; ‘s. (ruth; 3. honesty; 4. chastity; 8. freedom 
from worldly desires. Their f»ur "merits" are— 
liberality, gentleness, piety, and penance. For further 
information, see Engluh Cgrloptrdia —Arts and Sci¬ 
ences, and the numerous works therein referred to. 

Jalap, .hd'-ldp (from Chalapa or Xalapa, its native 
place). (See Lpowba.) 


Jala pin, jol'-tip-m, in Chem., a resin insoluble in j saries were thus killed, and since that time they have 
cthor, found m jalap, and supposed to constitute the never been reorganised. 

Janshnibts, jdn'-stn-iiti, a party in the Roman 
Oatholio church, which arose about the middle of the 
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purgative principle or that substance. It m also called 
ionvolvultn and rkodeoeehn. 

Jambs, jimbt (Fr. jambet) $ in Arch., the sides 


17th century, and took its nama from Cornelius Jan- 


«f an aperture which connect the two aidesof the wall. 1 aenios, bishop of Ypres, who died in 1939. He was a 
The two vertical linings of a doorway or aperture, great advocate for toe doctrines o' Augustine, some of 
which connect two wails, are called the jambdtntngi. I whose works he is said to have read thirty- tunes, and 
Jamb-posts are auoh as are introduced sometimes on (left a work, whidPwss published after hfs death, under 
tho side of a door, ia order to fix the jamb-lmings. I the name of Augnttinwi, in wbioh, supported by quota. 
They are particularly used when the partition is of jtions from the works of Augustine, he set forth the 
wood. doctrine of irresistible grace and absolute eleotlon and 

Jambs, Epistlb op, jaimx, is the namo of one of rejection. This doctrine was not new, for it had aLraedy 
the canonical fmoks of tho New Testament. The aeveral tunes agitated the Church. Michael Bains, 
authorship of this book has been disputed. There are professor at Louvain, had already asserted rats doe* 
three persons of this name mentioned in Scnptore: trine, and seventy-six propositions, taken from his 
1 . James the Apostle, son of Zebedee, and brother of writings, were condemned by a papal bull in 1697. Jan- 
John; 3. James the Less, son of Alpheus and Mary,, senWs work was fiercely attacked by the Jewiteas 
who was also an apostle; and, 8. James, the brother i heretical, and as containing the five following propo¬ 
of our Lord. It ia generally held by divinee that it sitfona1. That there are eertain commandmenta of 


meaning those that had embraced Christianity.* 
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of riirfot greee; J. ‘to vender themselves meritorious -exudes from the Btagmariu ssafajhi, a tre/belonging 
ki t iftSigm of-God, it is not requisite that men should to the nst. ord. AnaemrdHaetm. 

he exempt from internal ne cessity, but only from out- Jirixm Allots. —Very recently maqy beeatifol 
mod constraint; 4. that the semi-Pelagians are he- articles in metal have been brought to this country 
rental in maintaining that the’'human will n able to from Japan. The objects arc generally made from 
resist -or obey the influences of divine grace; 6 . that some alloy, respecting the oomposition of whwh 
to say that Christ died for all men, is semi-Pelagian ism. nothing was known, until an American gentleman. 
Alter mudh iritrigning and delay, the live propositions Mr. Raphael Fompelly, communicated a aeriea of in¬ 
vert condemned by Tope Innocent X. ae heretical terestmg notes respecting the composition of many 
Imt (his by no msens ended the dispute, lor the Jansen Japanese alloys, Irom information which he had ob- 
iats contendefl that they were conuemued iu a sense dif- tamed m Japan irom native metal-workers. 1. Bkaledo 
forest from that which they were intended to hear by is an interesting alloy of copper and gold, the latter 
the author. An appeal was again made to the p — - metal in proportions varying between one per oent. 
and in 2056 a new ball was issued by Alexander ' . and ten per cent. Objects made from this composition, 

declaring that Jansen ms meant the propositions in the after being polished, are boiled in a solution of ral- 
sens# condemned by the prev ious bull. A formulary phate of oopper, alum, and verdigns, by which they 
was nowdrawn out, con form ably io the new boll, and receive a beautiful bluish-blaok colour. This oolour 
«U eeolsriariioal persons were required to sign it, on oan only be explained by supposing that the superfloial 
pain of 'being suspended from their offices. Most of removal of the copper exposes a thin film of gold, and 
thsmveftued, ana a sobiam was thus occasioned m the that the blue oolour produced is, in some manner, due 
Frendh Chur oh. which lasted for acraie time. The Port to the action of light on this film of gold. The in- 
Royalists (srvPour Koran), Arnauld, Pascal, Nicole, tensity of the oolour, and to a certain extent itself 
Terrault, ware conspicuous tor their defence ot Jan- are proportionate to the amount of gold, one or two 
•enism, and, not content with acting on the defensive, per cent, ot this metal produomg only a rich brown 
carried the war into the enemy's country, attacking colour. Pure copper treated in the above solution 
I be errors and corruptions of the Bomiah church, received the appearance of an enamelled aurfaoe with 
especially oi the Jesuits; one of the ablest of their a noh reddish tint, and brass a similar surface with a 
attacks being the “ Provincial Letters ” of Pascal, darker shade. Bhakdo is used for a great variety of 
They also, as a means of dissipating error, encouraged ornament*; as sword-guards, pipes, clasps, Ac. 2. Otn 
the diffusion of eduomlion, and pubhuhed a number of (At bit »phi (“ quarter silver”) is an alloy of oopper 
valuable educational works. At length, Clomcut IX., and silver, m which the amount of silver varies between 
iu order to bring about pease, attempted to compromise 30 and 50 per cent. Ornamental objects made from 
matters, by asking merely a rejection ot tko five pro- this composition take, when subjected to the action of 
positions, without ascribing them to Jansemns. The the above solution, a noh grey colour, much liked by 
liberal policy of Innocent XL tended still more to the Japanese. It is used for sword ornaments, pip« 
restore pence. In 1009, however, the smouldering fire end a great vanoty of objects. 8. Mokume .—r — 
was again stirred up into a fleroe flame by thn appear- alloys and metals of different colours associated in 
sure of Father Quean el* a ,€ Moral Observations on the such a manner as to produoe an ornamental effort. 
New 'Testament." Quesnel was banished from the Beautiful dumask-work i* produced by soldering to- 
country; mud in 170U, Louis XIV., at the instigation gather one over the other, in alternate order, thirty or 
of his Jesuit confessor, suppressed ami destroyed the Forty sheets of gold ekaiedo , silver, roee oopper, gt* 
mo n as t er y Cf the Port Ko>sl, and tbo most revolting **r hu ichi, and then outting deep into the thick plate 
Indignities were offered to the ashes ot its illustrious thus formed with conical reamers, to produoe con- 
dead, la 1718, Clement XL issued his Jhiuouh bull ceatno circles, and making troaghs of triangular 
UnfaonUne, condemning 10 ] propositions of Quesnel’s section, to produce parallel, straight, or contorted 
work. The strife continued fm some time after this, lines. The plate is then hammered out till the holes 
and many of the Jansenists emigrated to Holland. A disappear, manufactured into the desired shape, 
number of the French clergy still bold the principles scoured with ashes, polished, and boiled m the sola- 
of ffuusenhis, said sinoe 1854, they have had an oigan tion already mentioned. The boiling brings out the 
in the religious press, X 1 Obnerimieur Cutholique. While colours of the ahalcdo, gin ih bn iehi, and rose oopper. 
Jansenism remained in France a theological school, 4. Bran tee (Sin cku). —The finest quality of brass is 
it became-inthe Netherlands an Independent churoh. formed ot ten parts of copper and five of smo. A 
In 1904, *Codde, the vioar-apostolio of tne archbishopric lower quality is compounded of ten parts of copper 
ol Utrecht, was deposed by the pope for bolding Jan- and 2*7 of sine. 6 . Kuva kmr (bell-raetal).—The first 
■entitle viewsj but tho chapter refused to acknowledge quality of this alloy is compounded of ten parts of oop- 
t he -validity of this deposition, and in 1723 they chose per, tour of tin, hall-part of iron, and one and a bau- 
«n archbishop of thoir own. Since that time they have part ot smo, the second quality is formed of ten 
hat) an archbishop at Utrecht, and bishops at Haarlem >arts of copper, two and a half parts ot tin, one and 
antt Deventer. These Jangeuista call themselves by . third part ot lead, and half a part of aino, the third 
preference the disciples of nt. Augustine, whose doc- quality is tormed of ten parts of oopper, three parts 
trims thqy maintain, upholding moral strictness, and t tin, two parts of lead, half a part of iron, ana one 
regarding the inward aertioe of God as the greatest I part of aino. There is a fourth quality, coutamiug ten 
proof of piety. The Jausemstie principle* also ex- 1 parts ot copper, two parts of tin, and two parts of 
tended to Italy, especially to Tuscany, where Bishop ead. In iurmiug the bell-metals, the copper is first 
7 effected a temporary schism.— h V/.. melted, and the other motala added In the order given 

above The beat small bells are made from the first 


BieOi enffbta-party effected a temporary schism.—AW. 
TrenUes, A* Ja w w n di , Loud. 1651; Ilutoiy of the 
la-riM Jamitnitf Okmrk »« Holland, by Kev J. M. 
Neels, Oaflsvd, 1868. 

the name of the first month of 
our wear, we retted from the god Janus, who is com¬ 
monly represented with two faces, as it was tonaidered 
both *to rodk back upon ths past year and forward to 
thot'Wbidk waa eommg. It was likewise the first month 


3 uality. The kava kene has a wide range of use iu 
apan. Solder a .—For bell-metal: brass 20 , copper 10 , 
tin J6 parts. For brass, first quality : brass 10, oopper 
14, sine 6 parts. For silver i silver 10. first-quriity 
braas 6 or 3. For ma *ht bu %chi: silver 10, first- 
quality brass 6 , sine 3. Fof molcnme: silver 10, first* 

__leommg. it was hkewtse tne first month i quality brass 1 | part. For akohdo • fine shakdo 8 , 

iu the (Roman calendar, to wlnoh it was added, together 1 smo 10 parts. For tin : tan 1CL lead I parts. Among 
uiMiJPebvumy, by Nnma It was not umiormly, how- the Japanese articles made of oopper that find their 
eva^ |hs first month <of tbo year among the Latin way to this country, there are some with a bright red 
CMptfian nations until the ISfh century; and even an surface, whioh is often taken to be either a lacquer or 
some .peris of this oountre the year oommeuced with an enamel. Tliese objects are made of copper oon- 
the month of Match tffi 1911, when an act waa passed tsining red oxide through the entire mass, and after 
adopting She 'Gregorian in place o' the Julian style, receiving the requisite form end a high polish, are 


mrd fieekHng Chat the legal year shall be uniformly 
deemed So beginrei the 1st of January 
Jxmjt Imeqveu. yep-da', a valuable hard black var¬ 
nish,‘much reed by t he cabinet-makers of the Hasten 
At consists of the gummy juice which 
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boiled in the mixture mentioned above. 

Jatajt Sjlqo. (Am OvounaeiA.) 

Jivinsi Pmu. (Aw Xjrnrvomow.) 
Jaxsiirm Wax. (Am Bass.) 

JAPAirvxjro, Jdp-dn'udng, tbs method of (Meg 
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long m contact is maintained; but when it is made to 
treverie the air between the knob of the jar, a bril¬ 
liant epark passes, accompanied by a cheracteriitio 
crackling eound. When the outude foil » touched 
with one hand, while the knob or chain communicating 
with the inside of a charged jar ie touched with tho 
other, a bright epark and a powerful ebook are pro¬ 
duced. The glee* of the Leyden jar should he thin. 
Cavendish ascertained that the quantity of electricity 
produced in the Leyden jar, with given surfaces, was 
inversely proportional to tho breadth of the gloss. 

Jail. {Set £abl ) 

Jabhib, Book or (ITcb., book of the upright), is 
tho name of a book referred to m two passages of the 
Old Teatameut (Jonh. x. 13; 2 bam. i. 18), hut now 
lost. Some have held that it wan tho book of Deuter¬ 
onomy, others Judges; others tho hooks of Samuel 
themselves. St. Jerome and some others were of opi¬ 
nion that it waa the hook of Centals. Bishop Lowtb, 
from the nodical nature of tho citations from it, con¬ 
sidered that it waa a collection of national songs; in 
wbioh opinion ho was followed by Gesemus, who 
thought that it acquired its name, the 44 book of the 
upright/* from being written in praise of upright men. 
The general opinion is that the book of Jasnens one of 
those writings which perished during the captivity. 
Dr. W. J. Donaldson published in 185 t a ’’ook entitled 
44 Jasher; Fragments orclietrpa Carrainum Hebrmco¬ 
rum in Masorethieo Yeteris Testament i text a passim 
tcMcllsta," in which he attempts to restore this ancient 
record in accordance with his own idea of its scope 
and oontenta. He asserts that it was written during 
the reign of Solomon, probably by Nathan tho pro. 
phot, assisted perhaps by Gad tho seer; und that its 
object waa to show that at ilrst man was upright, but, 
by following carnal wisdom, bail lallon away, while the 
Israelites were chosen to preserve and transmit this 
law of uprightness. He believes that it comprised the 
marrow of what is contained in the sacred script urea, 
which were not then written; and that it was subse¬ 
quently worked up in .. careless or nrhifrnnr manner 
Into the hooka as they nowr stand, at h ic-t us tar as the 
book of Psalms. With this view, ho prof eeda to build 
lip hit imaginary ^Dok of Juslier. Whatever in the 
AAcrod books exhibits the nature of i.' ■ ■»!.!» »■". • • !■•■ 
bratea the victories of tlio true l»i ■■. ■•••, | 
their prosperity, or promises luturo blessedness, was 
taken from tho book oi .Tashcr Among the strongo 
results of his arrsugemeut, is that Shorn, llani, and 
Japhet ore sons of Adaiu, not ol Noah, who is Israel 
under a figure; Cain and Abel are sons of tihem, and 
Abraham is the sou of Abel There are also two rab- 
liinioal works that bear tho titlo of the 44 Book of 
Jasher."—one a moral trestle, written in the end of 
tho 14tn century by R. khalibatai Carmu/ Lovita,—a 
copy of which, in 119., is in tho Vatican library; the 
other, a treatise on Jewish laws, by K. Thara, 
written m the 19th century, and printed at Cracow in 
1617. ' Another mediaeval woik, m Hebrew (printed at 
Venice and Prague in 1025), bears the sauio title, and 
issaidtohavo been discovered at the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and to have been brought to Bpain 
and preserved at Seville. It is probably the work of a 
Spanish Jew of the 19th century, containing the histo¬ 
rical narratives of the Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges, 
with many fabulous additions. A clumsy lorgeiy was 
perpetrated in 1761, by one Jacob Hive, a type¬ 
founder in Bristol, who published a work entitled the 
41 Book of Jasher, with Testimonies and Notes explana¬ 
tory of the Text; to which » prefixed various read¬ 
ings ; translated into English by Alcuin of Britain, 
who went a pilgrimage into the Holy Land." This 
olnmsy fraud was revived at Bristol, 1827 1 at London, 
1833, edited by 0. B. Bund; and at New Fork, 1810, 
edited by M. M. Noah.— Rtf. Smith’s Dictionary qf 
ike Bible, 

JabkivaobJi, jii-nin-ai'-t€~* (Aran, jamen , jas¬ 
mine), in Bot., the Jasmine 'em., a net. ord. of Dicoiy- 
ledUmee, in the sub-class Oo*alh/ora. Shrubs often 
twining, with the following characters:—Calyx persis¬ 
tent, having 6—8 divisions; corolla regular, 6—8-par¬ 
tite, with imbrioated aestivation; stamens 2, included; 
every 2-lobed, 2 celled, with 1—4 erect ovules in each 
cell; fruit a capsule or a berry j seeds with very little 
Of no albumen j embryo erect. The Jasnmactw ore 
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Jaundice 

chiefly natives of the East Ind*53; but a few species 
are found in other warm regions of the globe. The 
flowers are generally fragrant. The oolaiue oil of joe- 
mine need m perfumery ia chiefly obtained by distil¬ 
lation from the flowers of Jatminum qfflcinale and 
arandflorun . The leaves of some speoies are Teiy 
bitter, and have been employed medioinally. The 
flowers of the species Nyctantku arbor4ri$tie are used 
in India for dyeing yellow. 

Jasvxb, taJ-per (Gr. uudu), a mineral of the quarts 
fain., which occurs in the form of rooky masses, often 
making up large portions of hills of considerable else. 
In hue, it ia of various shades of red, yellow, brown, 
and green, sometimes arranged in atnpes, when it is 
called ribbon jasper. Its varied colours are generally 
derived from iron in different degrees of oxidation. 
Jasper is much used for ornamental purposes, on so- 
oount of its hardness and susceptibility of taking a high 
polish. Bloodstone, or heliotrope, ie a deep-green 
variety of jasper, with blood-red spots. Touchstone ia 
a velvet-black flinty variety, used for testing the purity 
of gold alloys. The alloy is rubbed on the stone, so es 
to leave a metallic stieak, aud the quality is estimated 
by the brightness of the colour when nitric acid is 
washed over it. The principal deposit of jasper is the 
gorge of the Korgon, m Siberia. The laboui of cutting 
out the blocks of jasper at this place is enormous: the 
workmen drill holes five inches apart, tho whole length 
rif the block, to the depth required: into these they 
drive dry birch-wood pegs, winch aro kept wet till they 
expand and burst off the mass. At the Crystal Palace 
of 1H51, several cases of this jasper were exhibited, and 
a medal was awarded to them. 

Jataojmtza, jut-r-o-ri'-sa, in Bot. ( a gon. of the not. 
rd. Meuupt rmaca r. The root of the species J. pal - 
tula, snmeliiues named Cocculue palmatua, forms the 
citluiub* tit tho Materia Medica. Calumba is exten¬ 
sively used as a tomo: its properties aro evidently due 
to a crystalline alkaloid, called calumbme. 

Jaibopiia , juf'-ro-JA (Gr. intros, physician; trophe , 
food, in allusion tothe medicinal propertiesof the plants), 
in lint., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
Kuphorhmetit. The seeds of J. purgant and those of 
J. muHiJiila are called physic-nuts. They yield by 
prr iir«> lived oils, and both the oils and seeds are 
• i.—*nr iMiiiiartu ■* The oil of J. purgant is commonly 
known os oil qt wild carior^erdt, or Jatropha oil, and 
is well adapted for burning. It is sometimes employed 
to adulterate East-1 ndian croton oil. Tho seeds of 
J. gottypifolia , called bastard Fienuh physic-nuts, also 
possess purgative properties. Tbe cassava, formerly 
included in this genus, is now placed in the genua 
Mamkot (which tee). 

Jaundice, ./uwa'-dif (Fr.jaunwff, from jaunt, yellow), 
in Med., ia tho name of a disease characterised by 
yellowness of the aim and eyes, the urine being soflron- 
coloured and tho firces usually whitish or drab- 
coloured. It is usually preceded by symptoma of a 
disordered state of the liver and digestive organs, as 
loss of appetite, irregular bowels or constipation, coho 
pains, nausea, headache, languor, Ac. Sooner or later, 
the yellow colour begins to appear, usually first m the 
eye, then the face, and then the whole body. Some¬ 
times the yellowness is the first symptom. From the 
time of the appearance of the yellow hue, many of the 
preliminary symptoms may diminish. The shades of 
yellowness are various, from a light yellow to a deep * 
orange hue, and in some coses greenish, or even almost 
blaok, when it is known as green or black jaundice. 
Jaundice arises from the excretion of bile being pre¬ 
vented and retained in the blood, or re-absorbed and 
diffused throughout the system. It depends upon 
various and different internal causes. Any Una of 

E restore upon the excretory dnots will occasion it, at 
y tumours, Ac.; by the ducts being plugged up by 
mucus, inspissated bile, or biliary oaloulus. Fits of 
anger, fear, alarm, Ac., have eometimes been directly 
followed by jaundioe. It may also occur at a symptom 
of scute or chronic inflammation of the liver. A nigh 
stmospheno temperature long continued hoe also a 
decided influence in producing certain forms of this 
disease. In general, we may expect a favourable ter¬ 
mination of this disease, except when it depends upon 
structural diseeae of the liver, or supervenes auddenly 
upon some great mental or bodily shock, Ths greenish 
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Jay 

or darkish varieties are the most dangerous. The 
course and duration of this disease is venous, in some 
caeca disappearing or proving fatal aa early as the 
fourth day; in others continuing for months or years. 
Some kinds of janndiee are absolutely irremediable, 
others mil pan away without any treatment. In 
general, the obviona treatment is to promote the secre¬ 
tion of the bile end to favour its removal. In general, 
mercury forms aa essential part in its treatment, to¬ 
gether with active purgatives. If there be any spas¬ 
modic pain in the right side, opium and the warm bath 
should be used; a mild diet, and the avoidance of all 
etimulants, to be strictly enjoined. 

JiT, tat (Ft. peat, Sp. gayo), a bird belonging to the 
fam. or the Camda, ora. Imutortt, and termed by 
Bewick the Corvu* gUndartu*. Its generic charac¬ 
ters may be thus summed up —Beak shorter than the 
head, conical, slightly compressed, straight at the base, 
with the upper mandible distinctly notched and sud¬ 
denly bent over the lower; nostrils basel, lateral, and 
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of moderate sue and rounded, with the first three 
quill-feathers pectinated, while the fourth, flith, and 
sixth are of nearly equal length, and the longest in the 
wingt legs of moderato sue; tarsus longer than the 
middle toe, the outer toe being joined to the middle 
at its base, and rather longer than the inner one; 
daws stout, curved, and sharp; tail slightly rounded. 
The jsy is a very handsome bird, well kuown m most 
of the well-wooded districts of England. It has been 
called by the appellation qlundaruu on account of its 
partiality for feeding on vegetable productions, such as 
acorns, bernes, beech-mast, and other similar sub- 
atances. The jay is generally about thirteen inches in 
length, and its general colour ia n light purplish huff', 
which is paler in the trader parts. Yarrcil observes of 
this bird, m his “British Birds/* **I have heard tho 
jay perform an i.ointernipted song; it mocked tho 
greenfinch most n Imitably, and it was a considerable 
time before I comd persuade myself that it was an 
imitation. Jb.i what amused mo most of all was its 
imitation of tbeueighingof a horse; this was so near 
tho troth that, some companions who were with mo 
were a long time before they conld bo convinced that 
tho Bounds proceeded from the bird The neighing 
was very subdued and suppressed, but it bore the most 
striking resemblance to tne neighing of a colt at a 
distance; indeed, so close was the mutation, that, 
without a sight of the bird, no person could po«sihly, 
I think, be persuaded that the sound proceeded from 
such an agent. These imitations were accompanied, 
occasionally, with more snbdued and verv melodious | 
notes " Besides being common in England, the jsv is 
also found scattered over most parts of Europe, and 
in America there is also a variety termed the bluejuy 
<Garmlui cnatatun), which la very common in the 
northern portions of that continent. 

Jehovah, je-hJ-va, is a name given in Scripture to 
the Supremo Being. Its true pronunciation has been 
lost, as the Jews scrupulously avoid making any men¬ 
tion of it; and, according to their tradition, it was 
pronounced bat once a year, by the high priest on the 
day of atonement, when he entered the holy of holies. 

JniiY, jel'-le (Sp .julen, from Lat. gelo, I congeal), 
A term applied to every translucent juice which, when 
cold, thickens, eo as to coagulate into a trembling 
mass; thus thejnioea of acid or mucilaginous fruits, 
currants, Ac., are called jellies when, by tne addition ot 


Jesuit* 

*be Medusa, or that division of the class JetpkaL b 
called Dueopkara or Paimagroda. All the 
belonging to it are entirely gelatinous, consisting of a 
large hemispheric^ disc, more or Isas oonvex above* 
and closely resembling a mushroom or umbrella 1* 
shape. (See Mini's*.) 

Jxhidai, jem'-e-Jar, a native officer in the Bait 
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that of a lieutenant iu the regular service. 

JxiritY. (See Spiriting ) 

Jxrbhxah, jer-e-mi'iiA, tne name of one of the pro* 
phetio books of the Old Testament, called after its 
author, the prophet Jeremiah. It embraces a period 
of upwards of forty years, between n c. 61W and 586. 
The various prophecies of this hook are arranged with¬ 
out any regard to tho order of tune in which they were 
delivered. The following arrangement will serve to 
make the book more intelligible to the reader1. The 
prophecies delivered in the reign of Jonah (i.—xn.l; 
2. in the reign of Jchoiakim (tut.—xx . xxti., xxiii., 
xxxv., xxxn., xlv.—xlvut., and xiix. 1—33); 3. in the 
reign of Zedekiah (xxi., xxiv., xivu.—xxxiv., xxzvu. 
—xxxix.. xlix. 31—31), I., li.); 4. nndcr the govern¬ 
ment of Uedaliab, from the taking of Jerusalem to the 
retreat of the people into Egypt, and the prophecies 
of Jeremiah delivered to tho Jews in that country 
(xl—xliv.). Tho last chapter (hi.) was added by 
some other hand, probably Ears, subsequently to the 
return from tho captivity, of which it gives a short 
acoount. and forms a proper argument or introduction 
to the book of Lamentations by the same author, 
which immediately follows. 8omo have professed to 
see in the style of Jeremiah marks of rusticity; but 
though wanting the dignity and splendour of issiah, 
it is by no moans destitute of elegance or sublimity. 


currants, Ao. 


i addition ot 


scenes anu events, that ho dwells upon them with all 
the tenacity of overwhelming anguish. “ Though his 
sentiments are not always the most elevated, nor hit 
periods uniformly n**at and compact, yot his style is in 
a high degree beautiful and tender, especially when he 
has occasion to excito tho softer passions of gnef and 
pity, which is frequently the caso in the earlier parts 
of his prophecies. These are chiefly poetical. The 
middle of ins book is almost entirely historical, and is 
written in a plain prosaic style, suitable to historical 
narrative. On many occasions he is very elegant and 
lublimc, especially in xlu. to li I—39, which are wholly 
poetical, and in which the prophet approaches very 
near the sublimity of Isaiah/*— Horne. 

Jkr-falcow. (Srr Oxn-rALCn* ) 

Jebvix, jcr'-viu, m ('hem , awhile crystalline fusible 
has*'. 1. a! .*•£ withvoralm, rathe rgmtrumalbum, 
or w’..ie 1 uc 
JrsTEB. (Seo I'ocrt Foot. ) 

JLsuiTS, or Society or .Tsars, jee'-u-Ux, is the 
name of a religious order in tho Uoman Catholic 
church, which rose in influence and power far above 
all tho others. Its founder was St. Ignatius Loyola, 
but tho order owed its greatness more to the shrewd 
policy and energy of his successors than to the ability 
of its founder. He was a Spaniard, the eon of a noble¬ 
man, and was a page at tho court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. A wound received at tho siege of Pampe- 
luna, in the twenty-ninth year of his age, changed nia 
ideas of life, and mads luni resolvo to devote himself 
to the service of the Church. After a pilgrimage to 
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they have obtained a proper consistence. The term is 
also applied to a concentrated decoction of Iceland 
*noss,*rendered agreeable to the taste by the addition of 


university of Paris, in order to fit himself i 
duties of a missionary. Ho seems to have pc 
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sugar, Ac. Whan the horns, bones, or extremities of 
animals are boiled to suoh a degree as to be stiff and firm 

..IJ _‘il._ A. J« .... r a 


eiw anting from alkalescent juices: in thair nature 


minds of superior strength and more varied accom¬ 
plishments than bis own. While at the university, ha 
induoed Le Fcvre (Faber), Francis Xavier, Laynts, 
and six oilier young men, to agree to make a pilgrim¬ 
age to the Holy Land, and to labour there for the con¬ 
version of the Saracens. A war between the emperor 
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made from animal substances, on the contrary, are 
alkalescent, and are therefore good in all oases in which 
acidity of the hmnonrs prevails. Animal jelly is soluble 
In water, glutinous, becomes fluid by heat, oosgulatss 
in the oold, and combines with oil and resins. 

JiUT-vm, ia Bat. Hist., > general term applied 
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Jerusalem. They therefore went to different univer¬ 
sities in Upper Italy, to gam new associates: and in 
1539 Ignatius oonvoked bis companions, and laid before 
them the plan of a new order, to be called the Society 
of Jesus. Besides the three vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, they also bound themselves by a foam 



ran mcwaBuunr op 


Jeauits 

vow. to go, without hesitation, wherever the pope house of foil members, it g p rctuad bj t pnfrpontuwt 
aright send them, in order to labour tor the salvation each college by a rector; sod each rendeaee by a 
of toads. The ardor woo ooBflrmod tor pops! bull of superior. ▲ provincial Congregation eonaMaof oO too 
Void HE., to 1640. Loyola po ss es se d, in the higbesi -professed members and such coadjutors os art re e t b ro 
degwe» toe administrative faculty, which eminently 1 of colleges. A general congregation oontisto of all the 


IMtl 


him for carrying out the neoeMory details of such provincial, and" two delegates from each provincial 
k,—classifying too different duties, and distribute congregation; and meets Only tor the election of a new 


os ww»a|- m n«w wmeivuv uuwuo y bnju iMavsiwwr wu|ivcawuu p uwu iuwvvo vuaj owe sue viuvwuu VA to UBtT 

tog the various office!; and hence, in the space of a general, or for deliberating on subjects* of very great 
very few yean, the society had established itself to importance. The general council, which aleets a new 
almost every country in Europe, os well as in many general, elects also a monitor, whose duty it is to oh- 
ptaoes throug ho ut the old world and the new. The serve the conduct and actions of the general; and, if 
Jesuit woo a man everywhere in request, as a man necessary, to admonish him; and * certain number of 
perfectly qualified for whatever task hs undertook, assistants, who«e advice the general is bound to sock, 
whether aa adviser, confessor, teacher, or supennten A strict examination precedes the admission of new 
dent of effort. The superior thus held m his hunt members, and five points ore absolute impediments to 
toe veins of a spiritual government which was rapidly admission; via , murder, apostasy or other grievous 
Spreading itorir over and beyond the Christianised oifeuoes, subjection to a degrading sentence, member, 
world; With deep sagacity of the remoter conee- ship in a monastic order, marriage, sod insanity, or 
quanoes, ho strictly forbade any Jesuit to accept decided weakness of intellect. Previous to admission* 


strictly 

tonUislistitrl dignities of any sort; hut, at the same the novice must make a confession to a superior, of his 
they were not forbidden, but eagerly sought sins and nutural infirmities, bis desires, prejudices, Ac.; 
the office of confessors to emperors, kings, and these confessions must be frequently repeated 


tone, 


_ princes, and thus they obtained great power, tc during the period of his probation. At the some 
bo used tor the advantage of their order and of the time, the members of the order koep a strict watch 
Church m general. Loyola expired at Kume, July, over toe words and actions of the novice* of whom 
1166, m tho sixty-fifth year of his age, after having they are bound to report to the superior whatever ol’ 
governed the society for sixteen years. Loyola seems importance«they discover in their conduct. The nori- 
tohavo been actuated by the belief M t at all things tiato lasts for two years, during which the nonces are 
would go well in the world, in a world-wise sense, if it not allowed to study, but must devote their whole time 
ware branght into a state of absolute, unreasoning, nn- to prayer and meditation, the " Spiritual Ex ercis es , ** a 
gainsaying submissivcness to a single hand ruling it work composed by Loyola, being their chief guide, 
tor its good." At a very early p enod, however, alter The novice may then offer himself for admission into 
toe death of Loyola, ana while ms immediate eucces- the society, nod being found qualified, takes the vowe 
sort-were still living, certain writers gave themselves of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and becomes a 
to toe tack of moulding an ethical system suited to the scholastic. In this second stage, no generally dc- 
vaned requirements of the Jesnit confessors, based votes fifteen or seventeen years to study and 
spun a system of casuistic reasoning which found teaching in tho colleges of the order, first studying 
meant to sanction or oxcuse the deepest crimes. The belles-lettres, rhetoric, philosophy, the physical 
h is to r y of Jesuitism derives a deeper colour end a and mathematical sciences; then teaching m sue* 
fouler Stain, w not so much because crimes more tlagi- cession various branches; and afterwards spending 
tious were committed by the hands, or at the mitten- four or six years m the study of theology and 
tkm of Jesnit agents, *'ufc because the Jesuit, whether the oriental languages. The candidate then spends a 
suggesting crimes or employed m smoothing thn path second novitiate, lasting for one yea* during which bo 
of III* criminal, or in extracting the stiug of remorse, lives m retirement, making himself acquainted with 
want about the work with refined reasonings, with an the constitution of his order, and preparing himself for 
apparatus of orderly logic, with a care/nUy adjusted receiving the final degree of the order. A detailed 
scheme of spnnons ethics, which, as often os it made report is then made by his superior to the general of 
ona man actually a criminal, prepared a hundred for the order, and in accordance with this he is admitted 
walking in the same path.** The oasuistry of this body to tho rank of either coadjutor tjnritual*, or proftttiu. 
is immortalised in the “ Provincial Letlers'* of Pascal The coadjutors have on the whole the same rights ao 
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The privileges granted to 
daily enabled them to ext 


the order were such as spe- tho professi, bat cannot tsko part in the provincial and 
extend their power. At a time general congregations of the order, and oannot bo 
when Protestantism was so weakening the ranks of the elected to a higher office thin therectorate of a college. 
Ohtnroh of Borne, the popes saw the policy of having The professod members, m whose hands the supremo 
saoh a body of men to oppose them os the Jesuits; and government of the order he* take upon themselves the 
hence they reocived privileges saoh as no body of men, Fourth vow to go u missionaries wherever the pope 
cither in ohnroh or state, had received before. They nay send them. Besides the above claims of members, 
ate totally exempted from tho performance of those here arc also lay coadjutors, who are received for 
datias which form the chief bnsinoso of other monks, domestic employments. The Jesuit* wear no monastic 
They do not consume half their time in the repetition ' abit, bat areas m black, nearly like secular priests, 
of tedious offices j they practise no rigorous austerities, .'he power acquired by the Jesuits, their intrigues, and 
appear in no processions. They ore permitted to enjoy heir misdeeds, speedily rendered them hated and 
not only all the rights of the mendicant and secular ieteated in most countries where they were established, 
orders, but are exempt from all episcopal and civil Tbe order was suppressed in England inl60A in Ysnioo 
jurisdiction and taxes, so that they acknowledge no '066, m Fortngul 1769, in France 1764, and m Hpato 
authority but that of the pope and the superiors of 767. In 1773 the order was totally suppressed by 
their order i and are permitted to excrcue evory Jeoreo of Pope Clement XIY. In Prussia, although 
priestly fonetion, parochial rights notwithstanding, .hey hod to abandon the constitution of tho order, they 
among all olaasea or men, even during an interdiot, but vere permitted to continue as oh organised society till 
•ao (what ie not even permitted to archbishops uncon- :he time of Frederick ‘William II. In Bnssia also too 
ditioully) they eon absolve from all sins oud ecclc- lrder found an asylum, from which they were not ex* 
siasticsl penalties, change the objects of the vowa of the pelled till 1817. On toe 7th Angost, 1914, PkfeVII. 
laity, acquire ehurohea and estates withont farther issued a bull, by which he restored' too order, with all 
papal sanction, fro. The general, who is at the head of .he privileges which it p o ss e sse d at the tune of its sup- 
ihe order, hasnorsalwow power than the general of pressfon. /The Church of Borne had felt its hold over 
•oy other ntifioas order, lie u elected for life, ep the minds and consciences of the people being gredn- 
pointe nearly all the officers of the oner, and receives ally diminished by the diffusion of nereqf and atheism, 
monthly reports from the pravuraials, end quarterly and this seemed the most likely means hr which it 
r eport a from tbs superiors of the professed houses, light be restored. A novitiate was opened si Bone 
tho restore of the college* and 'he master* of the a 11th November, 1814, and r e eeare d us 1694 the 
- . - - -- * -and in 1806 that 




by a 


d< into province* each of which 


session of apart, or the i 
of .the order, and eavanl 


saw 


wen established. 
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They wtbned to Lombarfy in 1837. *>Jtaoa ate «omt» nnexpeotsd amooiatkm of ideas. BooftM, te Us 
Vsniee to 1844, and to Toscany (for o abort tin*) in Dietioimaira daa Sciences, daa Lattwa ot daa Arte/’ 
1810. The revolution of 1848 endangered their exist- enumerates charades, enigmas, acrostics, ad rtaflar 
once in all Italy; moba attacked their .bouses ra Genoa efforts of genius, aa oomtng wader tbo taadtwal 
aad Naples, iuI they were expelled from naerlv «twy latioa of*#* d>prt*. 1 . 

state, even from the dominion! of the pope. Alter thr Jaux Flouxcx,' *As(r) Jfcr-e' (Fr., floral cnH)» 
eocceaa of the oountervrevoliition m 1849, they returns u the name given to a portion) conteafe wMontaken 
to nkist of the states, except Sardinia and Tuscany; bu place annually at Toulouse, ra France, under them* 
they mre again expelled by foe revolutiona ofWSWKi sidenoy of the Axadfme de$Jenx Fionas, It origin- 
from Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and Naples. Tin afeed in the early part of tbe 14th century, in an a ttemp t ! 
order baa again obtained a footing in most of tbe by the oituena of Toulouse to revive the poetry of the 
countries of Europe, and m venous part* of tbe New Troubadours. Seven persona were untied into a aoefioftv 
World; and in aome countries there are conaiderablr under the name of the Stpt Traboian da Toloam, ani 
numbers of them. In foe 19th century, however, tin in 1328, they sent a loiter in verse to all the poets ec 
order poaaeaaea little of foe power which it wielded in Provence, inviting them, on the 8rd of May, 1884* t» 
the 17th, nor ia it of the nature of thing* that it should a poetical eonteat, when the composer of the Mat poena 
be «>. The diffusion of knowledge, foe general forma- was to reoeivo a violet of floe gold. Tbe osLabraled 
t>on of enlightened views, tbe advances of science, an troubadour Arnaud Vida) gamed the priae. Two othar 
«U against the extension of the power of this system prises were soon after added, to increase tbe splendour 
“ Jesuitism we must believe to be in itself unchanged of the festival,—a wild rose and a pansy, both of silver, 
and unchangeable;" but*'those things in which consist Hinular institutions were afterwards established at 
the welfare of nations are every year coming to be Barcelona and Tortosa, and the original lnstitutioa 
better understood than heretofore; the folly— not began to decline, ami at the end of foe century was 
mcretv the criminality—of violence, of ambition, ol nearly extinct, when it waa revived by Plain os Iaaur% 
political fraud and chicane, ia ooming to be more and who left by will a considerable sum for the ouotlnueoea 
more seen and felt; the few and the intelligible axiomi of thm foatiral. More coatly flowers now rewardsd the 
of private morality, embodying foe requirements oi talent of foe competitors. Four p n aas warn now 
truth, honesty, and open dealing, are now in course ol offored,—an amnrauthus of gold of the valna of 408 
being applied more and more widely to the public eon- livrrs, for the best ode; a violet of silver, of foe value 
duct or pnblie men, and also to tne policy of govern- of 260 hvrss, for the best essay in prose; a silver pansy, 

menti.Those, therefore—tbe conspirators against value 200 litres, for an eologue, elegy, or idyl; ana a 

fehenghts and liberties of mankind—whose practice* lost silver lily, valne 80 litres, for tbe best sonnet or hymn 
them to eonrt the hoar of darkness, will find tbemselres in honour of the JJr*ly Virgin. It afterwards took tbo 
oontinuaily driven into narrower and still narrowing name of Acadimr daa Jeux Floroux, and waa made to 
corners, until at length tbo world will nd itself ot them include a chancellor, 86 mamteneurs or judges, aad 
for ever .”—(Taylor )—Ref. Jaauifttm, by Isaac Taylor, 20 masters. Afterwards, m 1778, tbe office of shaaoalkw 
in Emcyctopsdia Tirtfannicz; A. StommeU’s Muforjf of waa abolished, and now ana of the members p r es ides, 
/As Janata, 8 vo'v. London, 1848; Abhd Gueltdew with the title of laoddratnr, and is appointed by lot 
Hutoirt tie* Jhuit- ,2 voli. Pnns, 1853-9; Oretineau- every three months. The seal of the society is kept 
Job’s Jlirioir • rthqieuae, pohtiqnr at UUdraara da la bv a standing aenrotarv. After an ‘interruption of 
Compagnia dr ,fruu, 8 vole. Pans, 1844-6. fifteen years, from 1790 to 1808, the academy agate 

Jft ,jat (Dn. g*f, Fr.javat), a solid, dry, inflammable assembled for the awarding of pnaea, and, awns that 
fossil substance, auacopUble ot a good pobah, and glussy one, the featiyal has been annually celebrated, 
m its fracture, which ia oonchonlal or undulated. It Jaw, Tub WAifDxanvo, ju, a mythical psaao&age 
has a resinous lustre, and a spec. grav. from 1 25 to who forms the subject of many popular tradition!. 
1*30. Tbe colour of jet ia a pure and deep blaok, with According to one account, he was a carpenter; and 
sometimes a tinge ot hrown. It occurs in opaque m our Saviour passed his workshop on his way to asa- 
ooinpaot masses, ao solid and hard that they can readily oution, tbe aoMier* begged that he might be allowed 
be turned in a lathe. By friction it acquires a weak to enter for a few moments and rest; but he not only 
electricity, even when it is not insulated. Sometimes -efused, but insulted him By another account he waa 
it presents the form of branohes of trees, and exhibits i shoemaker, sitting at bis bench aa our Saviour p a ss ed 
traces of o ligneous texture. When burning, it lias a ,o Calvary, and not only refused to allow bin to real 
flame often grertush in oulour; but it done not molt like Tor a few moments, but drove him away with ouraaa. 
solid bitumen. It exhales during combustion a strong ~esns calmly replied, “ Thou sbalt wander on theearth 
and sometimes aromatic odour, sensibly different from ill I return.” Driven by fear and remorse, he has 
that of coal or Intumen. Jt is moat frequently found .inco wandered, according to the command of our 
in detached masses, of a moderate aixe, in beds of Lord, from place to plane, and has in vara sought death 
sandstone, marl, limestone, and secondary trap, and is amid all the greatest .dangers and calamities to which 
oouneotod with coal formations, especially those that arn 'mman life is subject. The legend first appears in tha 
associated with secondary trap rooks. In Galicia and Chronicle of Matthew Tana, in the 13th oratory, 
other parts of 8pain, and in Wittenburg in Saxony, where tbe Wandering Jew is called Cartaphilns, aad 
good specimens of jet are obtained, alio ra the depart- is said to have been a servant of Pilots. Hie name in 
men! of Aude, ra France, where it sometimes contains ‘.he later legends is Abasuerna. In the 10th and 17th 
amber. In ‘England, it ia fonnd near Whitby. It lentunes there appeared several impostors daimteg to 
occurs in trap rocks in the Faroe Islands, and ra the »e the Wandering Jew. This legend baa formad the 
Isle of fikye, and in the coal formation in Mnssacbu- lulqect of long poems by Behubart and Mosen; of a 
setts, in America. Although used for fuel in some xagedy by Klingeruann; of a mystioo-pbUoaophioal 
parts, jet ia more frequently cut and polished for orna- Irama by Edganl Quraet; of proae romances by tha 
mental purposes, necklaces, bracelets, buttons, Ac. ftev, George Crnly (*• Satellite!”), Alexander Duiaaa 
By some mineralogists jet Is oonaidcred as being inter- he elder (uhi*i LaLadam), Eugene Sue, M. Odckara, 
oiwllate between bituminous wood and cool. rod David Hoffman (" Chronicles eeleoted from tha 

Jar a’JUv, jat inf, a French term, largely used in Jrigiiisls of Cartsphilua, the Wandering Jew/* 
England, signifying a fountain whioh throws up a joudon, 1854); of tbe poem of the " Dndyuig On%** 
stream of water to a great height m the air. {Sae »y Mrs, Norton; ana of numerous email lyritel 
Fowunr.) leees. 

Jxtsam, JxTzor, or Jotsok, jaF^ailm (Fr. jatar, to . Ja wxluxt, or JswiamT l /te'-*!*e-ro,/*w / -eZ-ro (Dm 
oast away), in law, is anything thrown out of a ship wool, Ger. jamal, a jewel) —In foe primary asnapt 
bei ng m danger of • wreak and oast on shore. Aion of the word, the term jewellery u applied toagf 

Jam, jet-ia (Fr. jaUr), a small pier or prqjoo- jrnamenta made of precious stones art in gold or silver 
non into a mar, for narrowing it and raiaing the water :’or the adornment of tbe person. Is aa sntandefl 
above that plate. A jetty-bead is the projecting part isnse, it includes any small article made n t geld cr 
of a wharf; or tha front of * wjuirf whose side forma Jlver, even though no prerfoua stones er jewels be 
one of the oheeka of a dook. used in its mannfactare. The prinaipal of the prseioaa 

Jan n’Baraxx, ele(r) Ass-pros' (Fr., meaning a cams tones or gems ace described trader their respective 
of wit), a term applied to a wktiabm formed from Leadings. (Saa Axsctfrar, Dumo», “ 
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Jewelling 

Ones, Bust, Simms. £o.) The work of preparing 
the atones, by catting them into n suitable form ana 
polishing them, belong* to the lapidary. (See Lam- 
jubt-wobe.) It i* the peculiar province of the jeweller 
to make eettlng* of metal for the stones, ana teeare 
them therein, end to mannfaetare tnnkete of any kind 
in gold or silver, whether in combination with jewels 
or not. The settings of ornaments are msdoby casting 
the metal in small moulds or stamping it with dies, 
alter which a finish is given by chasing, burnishing, 
and lacquering. Gems are fixed m their setting by 
cement and the rid of the blowpipe, a small hammer, 


1 articles or plate made by goldsmiths. This is 
done to prevent the reduction of the gold below a 
certain standard, by the addition of too much alloy to 
the pare metal. Tne value of gold ia estimated by the 
ratio that exists between the gold and the alloy, the 
whole mam being considered to be divided into&teqnri 
parts. Thai, pure gold is spoken of ss being “21 carats 
fines*' old standard or sterling gold, as being 23 carats; 
and new standard gold 18 carats; which means that 
sterling gold contains 22 parts of gold to 2 of alloy, 
and new standard gold 18 parts of gold to 0 of alloy. 
This ia the lowest standard of gold admitted at Gold¬ 
smiths* Hall. Pure gold, or-gold of 22 carats, is too 
soft for the purpobes of tho jeweller; and as articles of 
jewellery bear no mark to determine the quality of the 


price 

Gold 


wane it presents a rair appearance to toe signs, tho 
tint of the metal or composition may be made paler or 
deeper, according to the preponderance of silver or 
copper in the alloy; and tho introduction of nuchas 
the effect of improving tho appearance of the motri, 
and rendering its similitude to puie gold still greater; 
while tiie intrinsic value of the composition thus pro¬ 
duced is very small. 

JnwBLUira, jew'-rl-ling, a term particularly applied 
to the art of setting precious stones of a hard nature 
in different parts of a watch, so that the spindles or 
pivots of the wheels may work in them. After tho 
watohmaker has bored holes m the various pieces of 
the watch in tho exact spots where the jewels are to be 
inserted, the parts are sent to the jeweller, who en¬ 
larges the holes on one sido of the plate in such a 
manner that the small ring of brass in which the stone 
has been set may sink into it. lie must, however, 
always take care that the centre of the hole made by 
the watohmaker may coincide with the centre of the 


Job, Book of 

holm in the stone* are drilled by mean* of small drill* 
of steel, diamond-powder and ou being introduced into 
the oavity while the process of drilling i* going on. 
The stones are finally polished by rubbing them on a 
piece of plate-glass on whioh a little diamond-powder 
and oil baa been placed. 

Jnw*a Eab. {See Exidta.) 

Jaws’ Pitch. {See Asphalt.) 

Jaw* b-habp. an insigmfloant instrument of mnsic, 
the form of which is too well known to need descrip¬ 
tion. It is a mere plaything, and ia totally incapable 
uf being played m conjunction with either the voice or 
other instruments j its sounds are produeed by holding 
it between the teeth and striking the projecting end 
of an iron spring with the finger. It is sometimes 
called the Jew’s trump, and is vulgarly believed to de¬ 
rive its name from the Jews, and to be employed id 
their music. This is, however, entirely wrong, as they 
do not possess any instrument of the kind/ and its 
present name is most probably a corruption of the 
French jeu-fronpe, a trump to play with; or it may 
come from what seems to be its proper name, and 
what it is often called, jawfe harp, frpm its being 
played betwoen the teeth. 

Jew’s Mallow. (See Cobchobub.) 

Jib, jib, the foremost ssil in a ship, extending from 
tho outer end of the jib-boom towards the foretop 
masthead. In cutters and sloops it is placed upon 
the bowsprit, and extends to the lower masthead. ▲ 
flying jib ia a sail which is occasionally set upon aboom 
rigged out beyond the jib-boom. The jib-boom is a 
continuation of the bowsprit forward, to whioh it is 
usually secured by moans of two large boom-irons, or 
sometimes by only one, and a cap on the outer end of 
the bowsprit. 

Jig, jig (Itri. gign, Fr. gigve), m quiok, animated 
dnnce-tuue, supposed to ha\o been of English inven¬ 
tion, although the term is derived from the Teutonia 
girg, or gheige. Jigs wore very popular amongst most 
Europeans. In Bartholomew Pair they were danced 
by buffoons during tho exhibitions of Dives and Laza¬ 
rus, and scriptural stones. 

JOAir, Pop*, jour, is a fictitious personage, who was 
long supposed to have succeeded Leo IV. in the papa) 


him, and studied at Athens and Borne, concealing her 
sex, and taking the name of Johannee Angelicos. She 
became distinguished for her talents and learning, and 
rose at length to the papal chair, under the name of 
John VIII. Sho governed well, but having become 
iregnant, she was seized with the pauh of labour one 
lay in procession, and died in the street, near the Coli¬ 
seum. Tho story is first mentioned by Marianne 



the oavity, it is secured in its place by two screws 
with broad heads, which project over the setting and 
prevent it from slipping out. The jewel and its setting 
is always let into tne plate deep enough to allow the 
latter to be flush with it. When a jewel is required 
with a hole right through it, one stone is sufficient, 
whioh is drilled and let into the plate in the manner 
deasribed above; but when a cavity is required in the 
atone instead of a complete perforation, so that the 
end of the pivot may havo something to work against, 
two ato 




at all, but senes to close the ho>o made in the 

_t stone on one side of it, by fitting over it In this 

ease the jeweller; outs away the metal of the plate 
about the brie that is to tie jewelled, deep enough to 
reeeive the two settings, which he places in the cavity 
one above another, taking care that the surface of the 
last may be flush with the plate, alter which he secures 
them by screws as before. Tho stones are fixed in the 
oatting by turning a hollow in the ring to receive the 
jewel, am 1 pressing a thin brass rim, whioh is left for 
the purpose, closely about the stone with a burnisher. 
Diamonds for end-pieces, however, are generally brazed 
Into settings of steel. The jeweller cuts the jewels 
to the required shape, and polishes them in a small 
lathe on a little dive of copper, which is charged with 
diamond*powder, known m the trade aa “ bort.’* The 
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OB, Boob or, jobe, is the name of one of tho 
books of the Old Testament, so called from the patri¬ 
arch whose history and whose patience under adver¬ 
sity and suffering it depicts. Many questions havo 
been agitated with respect to this book, particularly 
regarding tho reality or fiotioo of the history, tho 
period in whioh the author lived, and the piety and 
ethics which the book is intended to teach. Many 
eminent critics have endeavoured to prove that the 
whole poem is a mere fictitious narration, intended to 


men equally distinguished, and has, besides, been tho 
uniform belief both of tho Jewish and the Christian 
church. Besides, Job is spoken of in several other 
passages of Scripture as being a real personage. “ Ye 
have heard of the patience of Job,** says the apostle 
James. As to the age in which be lived, there is great 
diversity of opinion. Some regard him as living m the. 
time oi the patriarchs, others in the time of Moses, 
others during the Judges, others in the reign of Solo¬ 
mon, others in the time of the Captivity, &o. The 
book itself bears undoubted marks of antiquity. The 
Usserian, or Bible chronology, dates the trial of Job 
about tho year 1520 b jo., or twenty-nine years before 
the departure of tbe Israelites from Egypt. In sup¬ 
port of its high antiquity, have been adduced, besides 
the general air of antiquity whioh pervades the manner* 
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noorM iif tbe poem, the longevity of Job* which wi 
ehnrectarietio of early or patriarchal tunes; hit hold 
ingthe officeof priest in na own ftmih; hi»allusion 
to tint species of idolatry done which is generally 
admitted to have been tbe moat ancient.—that of the 
heaven It bodies; and the silenoe of tbe book respect’ 
ing tbe history of the Israelites and the Mosaic laws. 
Dr. Hales has. by means of astronomical calculations,, 
based upon the position of the stars referred to by 
Job, attempted to fix tbe date of his trial, and maker 
it to hate bef n 1M years before the birth of Abraham 
The scene of the poem la stated to be the land of Us, 
which most probably is Idumea. The different psrtr 
of the hook are so closely connected together, that r 
moat all have been the work of one author, and many 
conjectures have been made as to who that author 
was. Enhu, Job, Moses, Solomon, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and Ears, have all been brought forward as having 
written it. There is no reason, however, to doubt 
indeed, it is highly probable that Jobwaa the write 
of bis own story, of whose inspiration we have the 
dearest evidence, when be asvs, *' I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye aeeth 
thee’* (will 5). In this book we have an account of a 
man of distinguished wealth, na well as of eminent 
piety, suddenly precipitated from tbe very summit ol 
prosperity into the lowest depths of misery and ruin, 
—first bereaved of his wealth and children, and alter- 
wards afflicted with a loathsome and excruciating 
bodily disease. Yet, under these heavy afflictions, we 
are told that he mimed not, nor charged God foolishly 
Hem visited by three of bis friends, Eliphax, Bildad, 
and Zophar, on the pretence of affording him consols* 
Aon. After a long silence, Job's grief breaks forth 
into passionate exclamations, and a vehement execra¬ 
tion of the day of his birth. The minds of his friend* 
are suddenly exasp 'rated, and their consolation, if any 
was intended, is i hanged into contumely and re¬ 
proaches. KUphar improves his impatience, question 
njg integrity, by insinuating that God does not t>< 
punish the righteous, and finally admonishes him 
not to despise tho chastisement of God (iv., v ) 
Job replies, apologising for tho intemperance of his 
grief by tbe magnitude of his calamities; prays for 
speedy death, accuses his friends of cruelly, and sup¬ 
plicates tho mercy of God (vi.,vu). The argument 
of Eliphaa is resumed by Bildad, who reproves Job 
with still greater acrimony, telling lum that tho death 
of bis children had been owing to their transgressions, 
and that ha should reform, not murmur («».). In 
reply. Job acknowledges the justice and sovereignty ot 
God; argues that his afflictions are no proof of lus 
wickedness; and, in despair, again wishes for death 
(ix., x). Zophar prosecutes tho argument with 
•till greater seventy, and exhorts him to repentance, 
as tho only means by which to recover his former 
prosperity (xi.). Job replies, censuring their pre- 
tensions to supenor wisdom, charging them with 
bypoenay and unchantablencss, and appealing to God, 
professing his hope in a future resumption (xu.— 
xiv.). The second series of controversy begins with 
another speech from Eliphsz, who accuses Job of im¬ 
piety in lustilvmg himself (xv.). Job replies, com¬ 
plaining ot tho increasing unkindnees ot Lis friends, 
protests his innocency, and looks to death as his last 
resource (xvi., xvu.). Bildad continues his former 
line of argument with increased asperity, inculcating 
the general idea that Job's sufferings are tbe tokens 
of God's displeasure at bis wickedness (xvui.). In 
reply, the sufferer complains bitterly of the cruelty of 
bia fnqnds and tbe hard treatment of God; also he 
craves pity, and professes bis belief that God would 
yet appear to vindicate bis canse against his accusers 
(xix.). Tho second speech of Zophar enlarges 
npon the sure downfall and portion of the wicked 
(**•)• s°J» on the contrary, dwells npon tho fact that 
the wicked are often prosperous in this world, and 
end their days in peace (xxi.). Tho third senes of 
controversy Is opened by Eliphaa asserting more 
directly than before that Job's misfortunes were tbe 
result of his crimes, and concludes with renewed 
exhortation to repentance and prayer (xxii). 'u 
reply. Job ardently desires to plead bis cause before 
God, and maintains that the wicked fireqnently escape 
punishment sn this life fxjm., xxiv.). The reply of 
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Bddad, who expresses tbe hoUnets of God, before 
whom no man can be pure (xxv.). Job, tn reply* 
revindicates bis own conduct with great warmth; take* 
a retrospect of bit former life ee a husband, a master, 
a magistrate; and concludes with an ardent srish for 
an i immediate trial before God's tribunal (uvii— 
xxxi.). Another speaker is now introduced, Elibn by 
name, who sums on tbe whole argument. After con* 
dooming the conduct of all the disputants, whose 
reasonings were not calculated to produce conviction 
(mn.), he proceeds to contest several of Job'* 
positions, and to abow that God frequently afflicts tho 
children of men for the best of purposes, and that, in 
every instance, it is our duty to submit. He concludes 
with a flue description of the various attributes of 
God (xxxw.—xxxvu.). Jehovah himself now inter¬ 
poses. and addresses Job oat of a whirlwind, m a 
speech of tho sublimest kind. He shows Job the fully 
of questioning tho jnstice or wisdom of the Divino 
government, when ho is unable to control, or as much 
as comprehend, the commonest phenomena of nature 
(xxxvin.—xli.). lhcn follows Job's submission, and 
his restoration to prosperity, his possessions being 
doubled (xln.). Some commentators have regarded 
this book as a regular epic, possessing unity of action, 
delineation of character, plot, and catastrophe,—not 
exactly in the Grecian, but in tho Oriental atyle; othera 
•gard it as a regular drama, divided into acta and 
enes; while others call if* f« n.i Iviieul. Blit, what¬ 
ever class of poetry we icg iril T as l-i-l.mu.ng to, it 
stands m the first rank oi IM-rew p--v. #, Th* 

poetry of the book ol Job,' hi- Ur. Illsir, “ia not 
only equal to that of any other of the sacred writings, 
but is superior to them all, except those of Iaoiab 
alone. As Isaiah is tho most sublime, David tbe moet 
pleasing and tender, so Job is tlio most descriptive of 
all the inspired poets. A peculiar glow of fancy and 
strength of dcsrr'ptmn characterne the author, hie 
writer wiittruw .dn.umls so much in metaphors. He 
may be said not to describe, but to render visible, 
whatever he treats of.”— lirf. Homo's Introduction to 
the Holy Scripture* 

Jo it n, Hook op, jo'-cf, the namo of one of the book# 
of the Old Testament, called after itn author, who is 
one of what are trnned tho minor prophets, lie lived 
n Judah, hut under what rcigu >a doubtful, some 
•lacing hun under Uzsiah, othera under Jossh, Ac. 
The book consists of two parts; the first (i. 2—n. 18Jk 
pving a description of a famine caused by the ravage* 
if locusts, and exhorting the people to repentance, in 
which he becomes very urgent towards tbe close, de¬ 
nouncing still greater judgments against them if they 
mtinue impenitent; and the second part (it. 19— 
21), containing the divine promise respecting tb* 
removal of this vs 1 men* upon the people, the destruc¬ 
tion of all nsti •*.» I"-ilit* I • tho theocracy.'and tho 
glorification ot that theocracy by the richest blessings 
of nature and the outpouring of the spirit upon ail 
flesh. The canonu-ity of this book bus never been 
doubted. The stvlv is pure, elegant, and copious, and 
the ideas nrc noble aud vigorous. 

John Hull, jnn, a collective name, used in a sportive- 
manner, in order to designate the English people. It 
was first employed by Dean Swift. Amongst tbe 
English themselves, the term is used in order to con¬ 
vey the idea of an honest, blunt, but, on the whole, 
good-natured character. Amongst foreigners, tbe 
term John Bull is employed in order to express the 
.insular peculiarities and prejudices of the English 
nation, and especially their inability to accommodate 
themselves to the circumstances of foreign countries* 
The geneno sobriquets applied to tbe inhabitants of 
other countries difl-*r from the English John Hull. 
Thus, the terms Sawney m Scotland, and Paddy in 
"reland, refer more to individuals than to the Scotch 
jt Irish people generally. The former of these i* 
derived from Sounder s, a contraction of Alexander* 
nd the latter from Patruk. I he toira Yankee aloe 
ngnifies sn m.l v «'l tn<*r^»i l particularly a native 
it the ea-in • •' 14 H ■* it i!iV v n corrupt Indian 

prominra" ••• i the w >r.l /.n/.’id, whom th*v Indiana 
■alirtl r ,a * (i» / c ■$>*. a « vnvr.'iii colloquial 

xpresBion, is derived from U.S., tbe abbreviation of 
.be United States. 

Jonsr Dost. (See Dour, Joes.) 
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Jon*, Bnirus ov, Ilia mom of three of the books 
of (he New Tcstamenbsori ptoses, which, though bowing 
no nemo, in unqoestionahty the work of the apostle 
John. The author of the Ant epistle describes himself 
•t its commencement, es ea ore-witness of the life of 
our Lord: and the style end language manifestly her. 
monise with those of the author or the gospel of John. 
For the antheutiolty of the first epistle very ancient 
testimony oaa be adduced. The design of this epistle 
is to refute, wad to guard the Christians, to whom he 
wrote, against erroneous and licentious tenets, princi¬ 
ples, and practices; to stir up all a ho profess to know 
God, to hare oommumon with him, and to believe m 
him, tbet they walk in the light and not in darkness, 
that is, in holiness and not in sin; and to help forward 
and provoke real Christians to communion with Ood 
and Christ Jesns, to constancy in tho faith, and purity 
and hoUntse of life. The style is simple, clear, and 
flowing, and the epistle breathes a spirit of lore and 
devotion, with seal for moral etnetnoas. The second 
epistle is addressed to Kuna, “ tho elect lady/' and is 
an epitome of the first, touching in few words on the 
same points. Knria is commended for the religious up¬ 
bringing of her children, and is exhorted to abide m the 
doctrine of Christ, to persevere in tho truth, end care- 
ftilly to evoid the delusions of false teachers. Chiefly, 
however, he beseeolies her to practise the great ana 
indispensable commandment of Christian love and 
oherity. The third epistle is addressed to a converted 
gentile, named Gains, but of whom nothing is known 
with certainty. Its soope is to oommnnd hie steadfast¬ 
ness in the faith and his general hospitality, especially 
to the ministers of Christ; tnoaution him against the 
ambitious and turbulent practices of Diotrephes, and 
to recommend Demetrius to his friendship, referring 
what he mey further have to sey to a personal inter¬ 
view.— Rtf. Horae's Introduction to tho Holy Scrip - 
turn. 

Jon if, Goem ov, is the name of one of (he books of 
the New Testament, written by Jobu the Evangelist 
and Apostle, the son o 1 Zebrdoc, and the younger 
brother of James the cider. The precise dato of this 
gospel is not known, some plsomg it os early as 68 or 
60, others ss late as 07. There has been much specula¬ 
tion m modern times as to the object the apostle had 
in view m writing his gospel. According to some, lua 
design was to supplement the deficiencies of the three 
other gospels; according to others, to confute the 
errors of toe Nicolai tans and Oerintlius; while othors 
ore of opinion that it was to state the true doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ. Probably all of these and 
other motives may have been in tho mind of the apostle; 
bat, judging from what he himself has said, the last of 
these seems to have been tho mam motive. “ Many 
other sins truly did Jesus in tho presence of lus dis¬ 
ciples, whioh are not written in this hook. But these 
are written, tbet ve might beliove that Jesus is the 
Christ, the son of God, and that, believing, ye might 
havo fire through Ins name" (xx. 31). Tho four 
following doctrines are more particularly insisted upon 
in tliis book:—1. The mystical relation of the Sou to 
ihe Father; 2. that of the Redeemer to believers; 3. 
the announcement of the Holy Ghost ss tho comforter; 
4. (ho peculiar importance asonked to love. It is 
usual to divide this hook into three parts —1. The In¬ 
troduction or prologue (i. 1—IN); 2 tho History, 
narrating the various events in connection with our 
Lord's ministry, and giving an account of his death 
<i. 10—xx. 20); 8. the Conclusion, giving an account 
of the person of the writer of thin gorpei, and of his 
design in writing it (xx. 30—xxi.). No doubt has 
ever been entertained at any time m the Church, cither 
as to the canonical authority of this book or to its 
lieing written ter John. The cirnsmstantiality of its 
detSUS proves it to have been written by a hearer and 
en ere-witness; besides which there is the uninterrupted 
testimony of the ancient fathers m its favour.—#/. 
Smith's JXeHonvry qftke Bible. 

JotfVs Oouiea, St., 0#j msecs, was founded by 
Lad/ Margar et , oountesa of Richmond and Derby, and 
mother of King Henry VII., hi 1611. She died before 
the full completion of her deaigns, and much difficulty 
was experienced in establishing the eolkgo on as large 
• sculo as was originally intended; but by the exertions 
and raumfloenoe of Fisher, bishop of Rochester, then 
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ohsaoellor of the university, and others, soflMsnt 
funds were obtained to endow tbiStyAwo Mlowships. 
This number was afterwards Bagman ted by numerous 
subsequent benefactors. The college now eonsista of a 
master, fifty-six fellows, and aixty foundation scholars, 
the fellowships and scholarships being open to all 
British subjects, without any restriction or appropria¬ 
tion. Candidates for fellowships mast be bachelors of 
arts, law, or medunno; and all fellows, except those 
holding the office of tutor, Ac., are obbeed to be in 

S iesta' orders within seven years from the degree of 
A. The value of a scholarship is £50 par annum, 
and is tenable till tho scholar shall become of standing 
to bo an inceptor in arts. There are also eight minor 
scholarships, tenable for two years, and a number of 
exhibitions attached to this college. The number of 
undergraduates in 1802 was 210; of members on the 
boards, 1.442.—Kef. Cambridge Univereity Calendar, 
Johiv, Hr., Kxrioan or. (Are Hobfitallies.) 
Jourm, poyn'-er-e, a tern that may be generally 
applied to the art of connecting and fitting separate 
pieces of timber together, whether large or smau, bnt 
which is more properly eonfined to the operations of the 
carpenter, who makes the doors, staircases, window- 
frames, and other internal fittings of a house, and who 
is, in consequence oalled a joiner. One or the most 
important joints in carpentry is the "scarf," by whioh 
two thick pieces o( timber are scarfed or fastened to¬ 
gether, that they mey present the appearance of being 
one continuous piece ot the some math and thickness 
throughout. It is principally used m preparing the 
keels of vessels ana beatne, in which groat length is 
required. Meets are also sometimes joined together in 
this way. The form of the scarf is various. The most 
common method is that which is used in fastening 
smell pieces of timber, or the joints of a fishing-rod, 
together, in which a plain bevelled joint of some length 
runs diagonally through the piece, and is formed by 
bringing together the extremities, which have been ent 
m such a mariner that tho bevelled surfat e of the enda 
of each piece form a very small angle with the external 
surfaoe of the side that meets it at the sharpened end; 
but this would not be sufficiently strong for joining 
together pieces o( timber ot oonsiderable sixe; so the 
ends ere generally cut nnd fitted together in tne form 
of steps, from which this kind of scarf has obtained the 
usmo of the “ step scarf." The French have a.method 
of cutting the ends of each piece into a sloping zigzag 
or notohed form, which is perhaps better adapted 
to resist longitudinal tension: but all timbers joined 
by scarfing should be secured with bolts, having nuts 
and screws at either end; and it is better to put sub¬ 
stantial plates of iron across the ends of the joints 
that appear in the upper and under surfacre of the 
beam through which tne bolts are passed, so that each 
nd of the scarf is bound and tied together by a frame¬ 
work of iron. Sometimes pieces ot iron of some 
breadth are fitted to the sidee of the beam, and fast¬ 
ened together by bolts passing above and below the 
beam: tins plan is adopted when the timbers have to 
resist any transverse strain. If no bolts are used to 
strengthen the scarf, it must be much longer, m pro- 
irlion to the depth of the beam. With bolts, the 
.. ngth of the scarf should be at least twice the depth 
of the beam in elm, oak, beech, ash, and all lands of 
timber of a similar nature to these materials; but in 
deal, it must be four times the depth. Without bolt*, 
the length of the scarf, for all lands of wood, must be 
three times as long as it would be if bolts wero used, to 
add to the security of the joint. When joints ora made 
m timber in whion the gram in each piece rnnr in the 
same direction, and parallel to the sides of the wood, 
they ore oalled "longitudinal joints;" but when the 
grain of one crosses that of the other at right angles, 
it is called an “ abutting joint." A simple method of 
joining small pieoes of timber at right angles to eooh 
other is by notching or cutting away half the thickness 
of the end as for into the length of the timber os may 
be required. This » done to eooh of the pieces that 
hove to be fastened together. When two pieoea arose 
each other at right anglea, or indeed at any angles a 
joint is made m this way, by cutting a piece out of 
eaolt pieoe of wood tofihe extent of half i£s t hi o kn eae , 
and corresponding in width or shape to that of the 
pieoe which is to fit into it. When broad pieoes of 
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timber or fifaaks are joined at the ends. fesy s»e iw 
tailed Into each other, or notohed nd dentaW. The 
dovetail joint ia sometimes need tn joining squawpfeose 
of wood end to end, bat it la not eo etroef ee the 
•oarfbd jomt far this purpose. Votebed joint* of w y 
kind, inch ao those already desonbed, and the notches 
made to allow the ends of rafters to lit into pfdera 
and wMl'-platee, or to lit against the ranev ed« of the 
latter, are always secured by nails or wooden pegs. 
The joint moat commonly wed for putting pieces of 
woodf together to form strong rough frames, and for 
patting together partitions and large structures of 
timber, is the “ mortise-and-tenon " joint. A square 
bole » sank in one pike# of timber by means of the 
mortise chisel and mallet, and the end of the piece of 
timber that is to fit into it at right angles is cat to the 
•hap# of the bole by the tenon saw. When the pieces 
base been fitted together, the joints are nailed or 
pegged, or the tenon is looked closely into the mortise 
Dy splitting its extremity and inserting one or more 
thin wedges. The above are the different descriptions 
of joints used in carpentry. Those adopted in joinery 
are similar m principle; thus the component parts of 
the framing of a door or shutter are pot together by 
mortiMHud-tenon joints, but thr mortises and tenons 
are long and very narrow, instead of being square, or 
twice as long as they are broad, as m carpentry, when 
heavy timbers are fitted together The dovetailed 
joint is used for joining the ends of planks that form 
the sides of drawer* andboxea, while different varieties 
of the mitre joint are nsed for fitting and joining the 
comers of pieture-framrs and ornamental beading 
placed round a panel. In making staircases, a broad 
groove is generally cat in the under side of the hori- 
sontal board called the bead, at a short distanee from 
the edge, or nosing, in front, into a Inch the top of 
the vertical board, or riser, below it. is fitted. This 
method of joining boards is called notching. In 
joining the edges of oards to form a plane surface, a 
rebate is formed h» the edge of each plank by cntting 
it away on one • in the form of a step, and the 
boards are then over each other; or a groove is 

eat in the centre ot the edge of one board, which, re¬ 
ceives a corresponding projection formed on the edge 
of that which comes next to it. Sometimes a groove 
is oat in the edges of both boards, into which a narrow 
■lip of wood is inserted.— Tlef. Tredgold’a Elementary 
Triumph* of Carpentryj Nicholson's Architectural 
Dietionary. 

Joist, jfayfrf (Ang.-Jfor ,fr. Fr joint ).—In Bcnld. and 
the construotive arts, this term is applied to the venous 
means that arc adopted to connect or fasten any two 
or more pieces of nmterial together. Joints are of two 
kinds,—lived and movable. A rigid or fixed joint is 
that which serves to unite pieces of wood, stone, or 
metal together, in such a manner that they may 
answer the same purpe^ as a «i"el» piece of the same 
material would, if it could he pr .cuml of the requisite 
shape on the one hand, or of sufficient Rise on the 
other, sad sach as oould be readily placed in position. 
A movable joint is such as enables pieces of woodwork 
to be attached to each other in suoh a manner that 
one may work or turn about the other, as a door moves 
about the jamb to whioh it is suspended. The venous 
kinds of joints by whioh this is effected are described 
elsewhere (mo Huron), and the different methods of 
connecting pieces of timber are noticed in the pre¬ 
ceding article (see Jours by). It will therefore only 
be necessary, in tile present article, to mention the 
joints that are need In connecting masonry and metal¬ 
work. The term joint in masonry is applied for the 
moat pint to tha vertical juncture# of the ends of pieces 
of stones and bricks, and to the slanting junctures of 
the ypuseofrt of au arch. Whan large blocks of stone 
are joined together, they are sometimes dovetailed and 
secured at the top by iron damps set in melted lead, 
or they are fitted together by what is termed a 
“jofiftfo. in which a projection, left on the side of one 
stone, is fitted into a groove that is out for it# recep¬ 
tion in the side of another that » adjacent to it. In 
joining thick bars and pieces of metal, joints similar 
m form to those used in carpentry are employed, the 
pieces being also farther and move intimately con¬ 
nected by welding, tossing, or soldering, or by the to- 
sertMa cf iron rivets intohotos bored-through both off 
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the p ie ce s that we to bo fastened toMfiMh Welded 
joints are marin by heatingtha ends of feapieose to a 
red or white heat, and than ka—tog thane together. 
Erased joints consist of the mbs of fee edges of 
pieces of metal by the aid of aa aUoy that ia mostly 
made of brass and sino. Soldered joints eosfet of few 
union of a assail aad narrow part of the mrfimos of 
contiguous pieces of motel lying along fee edge of 
either—the pieces being mads to overlap seek other 
about the eighth uf an inch, or more if iwnessaiy by 
an alloy or solder that fairs readily at a low heat. 
Different alloys am used for joining two pisses of 
metal of the same kind and two rncoas of different 
kinds. 

Jourr, in Anat. (See Avstovt.) 

Joint- Stock Coicfahzxs are a kind of partnership 
entered into by a number of individuals far the pur¬ 
pose of carrying on some trade or business with a view 
to individual profit. Iu ordinary partnerships, the 
members (except in tha case of what arc termed 
"'deepingpartners'*) oontribute more or less of their 
own personal labour or management to the affairs of 
tha company. In joint-stook partnerships, on the 
other hand, tha members only contribute to the funds 
or “ stock " of the company, without having any direct 
share in the management; and hence their name. The 
capital of the company is generally divided into equal 
parts, called " shares," a certain number of which ere 
held by each member of the company; and in propor¬ 
tion to the number ot these he is entitled to participate 
in the profits of the undertaking. These shares are 
freely transferable without the consent- of the com¬ 
pany. The immediate superintendence of the affairs 
of the company ia usually delegated to a port ion of 
the members called directors, subject, nevertheless, to 
the general control of the body aseembied at stated 
intervals, or on particular occasions, whoa they may 
be convened; except on snch occasions, however, the 
general body of the shareholders have no power to 
interfere in its ooncerna or to bind the company. The 
increased facilities which the wealth and inuuenoe of a 
number of individuals, concentrated u fee hands of a 
lew, give for carrying out commercial projects, wore 
seen and taken acUantago of early in the history of 
commerce. The most noted among the earlier asso¬ 
ciations of this kind was that ot the Jianse Towns, 
which continund to flourish for several contones. The 
last three centuries of the history of BngJsiui afford 
many instanoes of memorable joint-stook companies. 
In 10(18 was established tho company of “ Merchant 
Adventurers for tho Discovery of Lands, Countries, 
Isles, Ac., not before known by the English " whioh 
afterwards became the Birman Company, and which, 
under tha fostering care of Queen Elisabeth, acquired 
ao much power as to spread its transactions into 
Persia on the one hand, and to embark in tha whale- 
fishery of Spitsbergen on the other. The celebrated 
Turkey or Levant Company was chartered in 1C81 % 
and eighteen years afterwards the JSsat-lndia Company 
was fanned, which has been destined to effect such 
important results. Many African and American com¬ 
panies were formed in the 17th century, and created 
much excitement by their nvalnee and eggresmoua. 
The nnfortnnate Scottish Darien project waa formed 
in 1895, aad the disastrous South-Sea scheme m 1710. 
These projects are not without their counterparts in 
more recent times. Daring the last century, s large 
number of useful publio undertakings, canals, bridges, 
harbours, docks, water and gasworks, Ao., have been 
carried into effect by oompames formed on the joint- 
stock principle! and, more recently, our gigantic sys¬ 
tem of railways has been formed p in the aaese way. 
Previous sots having been found insflaotnai for tne 
prevention of frauds and irregularities m aaoh com¬ 
panies, act 8 A 9 Viet. o. 110, waa pasaad, wbioh re¬ 
quired every company not requiring or oMuunog aft 

s? 

ponies, under severe penalties, and rendered all the 
shareholders liable for the debt* of the company. The 
company, however, hod many of the f"£**■*■*"• £ 
beinginoorporoted, and conla sue enfi bo sued in H» 
proper name. This sot was sutoeqmsntiy r epaa to u by 
10 AfiO Viet. e. 47, called the Joi nt Btam l i Companies’ 
Act, U56 j amended by SO A 81 Tint, e, 14, called the 
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Joint-Stock Companies' Act, 1857. By these two note 
4t is provided toot any eeren or more persona ssso- 
ciated for any lawful purpose mar, by subscribing 
their names to e memorandum or association, anc 
otherwise complying with the requisitions of the act 
relative to registration, form themselves into an in¬ 
corporated company, with or without limited liability, 
•aid memorandum, with articles of association (if 
any), to be delivered to the registrar of joint-stock 
companies, who shall register the same; on a Inch 
•aid company becomes a body corporate, with power 
to hold lanas, Ac., as by act provided. A list of the 
shareholders has to be annnally furnished to the regis¬ 
trar of joint-stock companies, and is open to publi 
inspection. Each shareholder is individually liable fr 
the debts of the company, limited, if the company be 
u limited," to the amount winch may still remain due 
•on the shares held by him; or, if “ uulinutod," then to 
•an amount sufficient to pay the debts of the company, 
with all costs and expenses. In the case of a limited 
company, this liability continues tor onn year after a 
shareholder may have transferred his shares,—in the 
case of sn unlimited rompuny, for three years; but in 
the latter case the liability does not extend to such 
debts as may have been contracted alter the date of 
the transfer. If more than twenty persons unito for 
the purpose of carrying on any trade or business for 
gain to the partners, and l>o not regis' o reil or consti¬ 
tuted by some act of parliament or royal charter, or 
engaged iu working mines within the jurisdiction of 
the stannaries, they shall lie severally liable for the 
payment of tho whole debts of the company, and may 
be sued for the same. A mmp'iny may bo wound up 
cither voluntarily or eimipul<«iril). A company may 
be voluntarily wound up when a special resolution to 
that effect is passed at a general meeting, supported 
by the votes of three-fourths of tho shareholders 
Assembled; in which cuso the official liquidator i« ap¬ 
pointed by the conipnny itself, and exercises all his 
powers,— calling upon contributories. Ac , without the 
intervention of any court. A company may be wound 
cp compulsorily,—1. by virtue ot a special resolut 
to that effect; 2. when the company docs not commence 
its business within a year from its incorporation, or 
suspends business for a year; 3. whenever tho share¬ 
holders arc reduced m number to less than seven; 

4. whenever the company is unablo to pay its debts; 

5. whenever threo-iouiths of the capital have been 
lost or become unavailable. A company is deemed 
enable to pay itn debts whenever a creditor for more 
than £50 has served a demand, under his hand, requir¬ 
ing payment of tho sum duo, and has not obtained 
satisfaction within throe weeks, when he mav take pro¬ 
ceedings to have the company wound up. The winding 
•up takes plaoe upon a petition presented by the cre¬ 
ditor to the proper court, which, it the company be 
limited, is the oourt of Bankruptcy having jurisdiction 
in the place where the company's registered office is 
situate; and if the company be unlimited, the high 
court of Chancery. Such court may accordingly make 
An order for the winding up, and may appoint, to 
assist in that operation, an official liquidator, who is to 
take into his custody all the property, effects, and 
chosea in action of tho company, anu dispose of them 
by way of sale or otherwise, under tho sanction of the 
court. He also collects the assets of the company. 
And applies thorn iu discharge of its Labilities, and 
may also proceed to make calls on tho several share¬ 
holders or contributories to the extent of their 
respective liabilities. As soon as the affairs of the 
company have been completely wourfd up, the court 
•hall make order for its immediate dissolution. A pe¬ 
tition for winding up a company mar be presented by 
a contributory as well as by a creditor, whenever it is 
unable to pay ita debts. By tho Jomt-Htock Banking 
Companies' Aots, 1857, IS33 (20& 21 Viet. c. 49, and 
91 A 99 Viet. o. 01), joint-stock 1 anking companies 
have been subjected generally to the Joint-Stock Com¬ 
panies' Aots. By the Joint-Stock Companies' Amend- 
mant Act (21 A 22 Viet. o. 60 ), i is deolarod that any 
order made by tbe oourt in England, for or in the 
course of the winding up of a company under the 
Joint-Stock Companies' Acte, shall ne enforced in 
Scotland and Ireland m tbe oonrta that would respect¬ 
ively have had jurisdiction in respect of such company, 
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if the registered office of the company had-been esta¬ 
blished in Scotland or Ireland; and in luce manner 
orders or decrees made by the oourt in Scotland or 
Ireland, for or in course of the winding np of a com¬ 
pany, snail be enforced in England.— Rtf. Stephen's 
Conmentarut on the Law qf England ; Smith's Com¬ 
pendium of Mercantile Low, by Dowdeswell. 

Joins Txnanot, in Law, signifies the joint owner* 
ship of two or more persons in land or other property. 
The creation of an estate in joint tenancy depends on 
the wording of the deed or dense by which the tenants 
claim title; for this estnto can only arise by purchase 
or grant,—that is, by act of the parties, ana never by 
mere act of law. The properties of a joint estate are 
derived from its unity, which is fourfold:—1. unity of 
interest,—that is. one joint tenant cannot be entitled 
to one period of duration or quantity of interest in the 
lands, and the other to a different; one oannot be a 
tenant for life and the other for years; 2. unity of 
title,—their estate must be created by one and the 
same act, as by one and the same grant; 3. unity of 
time,—the estate must be vested at one and the same 
time, as well as by one and the same title, with a lew 
exceptions, as where a feoffment wa« made to the use 
of a man and such wife as ho should afterwards marry; 
4. unity of possession,—that is, each of them has toe 
entire possession, as well of every parcel as of the 
whole (per my et per tout, by the half or moiety, and by 
all). Iu all actions relating to their joint estate^ one 
joint tenaut cannot sue or be sued without joining 
tho other; neither can one joint tenant by himself do 
any act which may tend to defeat or injure the estate 
of the other. The interest ot joint teuants being not 
only equal or similar, but also one and the same, it 
follows that when two or moro persons aro seised of a 
joint estate of inheritance for their own lives, or 
our outer vie , or are jointly possessed of any chattel 
nterest, the entire tenancy, upon the decease of any 
of them, remains to tlio survivors, and at length to the 
last survivor; and he shall bo entitled to the whole 
estate, whatever it be, whether an inheritance or a com¬ 
mon freehold only, or even a less estate. Joint tenants 
may agree to part their lands and hold them in seve¬ 
ralty, when they aro no longer joint tenants, and the 
right of survivorship ceases. Things personal may be¬ 
long to their owners in joint tenancy as well as real 
estates. Thus, if a horse or other personal chattel be 
givcu to two or moro persons absolutely, they are 
joint tenants thereof; and, unless the jointure be 
severed, the same doctrine of survivorship shall tako 
plaro as in estates of lands. Either party may also 
sell his share, by which the right of survivorship is 
destroyed. Partners in trade are mint tenants of the 
partnership stock; but on the death of a partner, hts 
personal representatives become tenants in common in 
equity with the surviving partners. 

J oiutvbe, joy nt'-tthur, in Law, was originally used 
to denote the interest of joint tenant, but it is now 
commonly applied to that portion of lands and tene¬ 
ments conveyed to a wife, in the event of her surviving 
her husband. Before the passing of the Statute of 
Jan (27 Uen. Till, e 10), tho greatest part of the 
[and of England was conveyed to uses, and thus not 
subject to dower; and henco it became usual, on mar¬ 
riage, to settle by express deed some special estate to 
the use of the husband and his wife, for their lives, in 
oint tenancy or jointure, which would be a provision 
or tho wife in the event of her surviving her husband. 
By the 8tatnte of Uses, all wives would have become 
dowable of suoh lands as were held to the nse of their 
husbands, and also entitled at the same time to any 
ipecial lands that might be settled in jointure,“had not 
.he same statute provided that upon the hnsband’e 
making such an estate in jointure to the wife before 
marriage, she should be for ever precluded from her 
dower. It must be made before marriage: for if (he 
ointure be made to her aftet marriage, she hasher 
jlcction after her husband's death, either to accept it, 
>t to refuse it and betake herself to her dower at com¬ 
mon law, for she was not capable of consenting to it 
ianng coverture. The jointure must be limited to 
take effect immediately on the death of the husband; 
it must be for her own life, or daring widowhood at 
least, and not par outer vie, or for any term of years; 
it must be made to herself, end to no other in trust for 
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tor, although a trust palate it a good equitable jointure. the twelfth to the twenty-first chapter fnokudve i and. 
and it must to made in aatisfaction of her whole dower, lastly, the twenty-third and twenty-fourth obaptets.'*— 
and not of any particular part of it. In consequence (Home.) The Samaritan* have two books extant, 
of the inconveniences arising from the limitation o bearing the name of Joshua, the one being a chronicle 
lend by jointure, it has become common to oonvert i of events from Adam to the year of the Hegira 898 
into an annuity for lifo, chargeable upon the land, witr fa.n. 144*2), and the other a similar chronicle, from the 

{ lower of distress, and also right, of entering upon th death of Moses to the death of Alexander Severn*. Of 
and, ii. the event oi the annuitv not being paid. Ii the latter of these an edition was published in Arabic 
this way a more certain income is provided for th and Latin, by Juynboll,—-Leyden, 1818. 
widow, and the heir obtain* possession of thewboL Journal, jur-ntil (Ital gicmalt, daily), denotes, 
estate. , , properly, a record of daily occurrence* ; but it is com* 

Jonah, Book oi, yV-wd, is the name of one of tb« monly applied to a newspaper, magazine, or other 
eaored books of the Old Testament, the filth iu orde periodical publication ; as the proceedings of a society, 
among those of the minor prophets. Its author, JouBXivifAN,,7Hr'-*«-wid» (lVom t'r.jountde, a darn 
Jonah, was the son of Amittai, a native of Gathhepher, work), was originally applied to one w£o wrought with 
in the tribe of Zebulon, and is generally behoved tc another by the day, but is now used to designate any 
have flourished daring the reigu of Jeroboam II., mechanic who labours in his employment for another, 
though some place him forty years eather, towards the whether by the day, month, year, or any other term, 
close of Jehu’s reign. With the exception of the sub- Joust. (See Toubnavfnt ) 

tune ode in the second chapter, the book of Jonah is i Juan, Don. (Set Don Juan.) 

simple narrative. It gives an account of the prophet’i JuBiLATS.yu-fuf-niMe (Lat.), is the name given to 
commission to denouuco Nineveh, and of his refusal fr the third Sunday alter Easter, from the practice in the 
undertake the task; his attempt to flee to Tarshish primitive church to commence divine service on that 
and its frustration, together with his delivery from th< day with the] fitith Psalm, Jubilate Deoomnee terree,— 
stomach of the great fish, which had swallowed him Sing to tho Lord all ye lands. 

(i., 11 ). He is again sent on his mission, and, in conse J ubtlix, ju'-be-le (Lat jubilun), one of the Jewish 
quence of his preaching, the Ninevitea repent m dusl festivals, which was celebrated every fiftieth year. This 
and aahea (in.). Jonah was exceedingly angry al festival was proclaimed by sound of trumpet through* 
God’s merciful forbearanco towards tho Nineutes. out the land, on tho evening of tho day or Atonement, 
probably dreading lest his veracity as a prophet migh' All slaves and captives were to be free, all estates which 
be called in question, und retired from the city to j had been sold reverted to their original proprietors or 
spot irom whence he might witness its destruction their descendants, and every man returned unto his 
God caused a gourd to spring up to shelter him; nod family. The ground was not to be sown, nor was that 
from its speedy death he took occasion to reprove to be reaped which giew of itself during that year. The 
Jonah for repining at the divine forbearance. Tho political object of this institution was to preserve the 
scope of the book is to show the value of real repent distinction of tribes and families, and to prevent too 
unce; and from tie conduct of tho Ninpvites, our great a social inequality among the people, by restoring 
Lord takes occasion to reprove the perlldumsness of to each his previous possessions. Some have boon of 
the Jews. Many have attempted to deny the literal opinion that the jubueo was celebrated every forty- 


interpretation it this book; some regarding it as an 
allegory, others as a mete Action, designed to serve a 
moral purpose. There me also some who, while not 
questioning the truth of the nnnative, yet have re¬ 
course to the most absurd and ridiculous hjpotheses in 


ninth, and not every fiftieth year. According to the 
Hebrew ritual, not only was every seventh day observed 
as a period of rest, but likewise every aeventh year, 
when they were to cense from labour, end the land was 
to remain uncultivated. Hence, it is objected to the 
order to explain away the account given of Jonah's [iftieth ycai, that iu that ease the land would remain 


being swallowed by a great fish. The word translated 
whale in the New Testament means nny Urge IWi; und 
the general opinion now is, th.it the animal was a 
species of shark, within somo of winch whole human 
bodies have been found. From the manner m which 
the sacred historians end Jesus Christ speak of the 
incidents of this hook, it n» evident that it in a true 
narrative of a real m»r*niiagc, und that Jonah was a 
prophet of eonsidei able emiucuee. 

Joshua, Book or, joth'-u-d, is the sixth iu order of 
the books of the Old Testament., and is a history of In* 
Israelites under the government of Joshua, tho s> 
oossor of Moses, embracing the penod between 1451 
bud 1425 b.O. The general opinion is that tbo book 
was written by Joshua himself (except the last five 


*ir two consecutive years uncultivated. The language 
ot Scripture, Lon ever, is so decided as to the fiftieth 
year, as to leave no room for entertaining the other 
ipinion.. The jubilee did not continue to bo observed 
alter the Itahjloimh captivity. In modern times the 
erm has been applied to the year m which all who 
lsited tho church of 8t. Peter at Borne, for a certain 
lumber of days, with pious offerings, received plenary 

• l*, 1 \ iubileo was first declared by Pope 

t ■» * i ■«* \ 111, i. DOO, and was to recur every hundred 

• ai • 1 ..t being the means of bringing vast wealth to 

• •» Cv.rcli, the period was shortened uy Clement VI. 
o fitly years. This period was subsequently shortened 
ij Urban VI. to thirtv-throe years, and by Paul II. to 
wcnty-Hve, at winch last it still remains. The condi- 


verses), though some regard it as the work ot a later ion of visiting Komo is no longer in foroe, certain aots 
hand. Tho book may bo conveniently divided into if devotion or chanty being substituted for it. The 
three parts —1. Tho betm v of the occupation of the ast jubilee of the Church was celebrated m 1860. 
land ot Canaan, by th • l.iaenei (i.— xi.) v and a re- Judahut, ju'-dd-tzm, is a term applied to that rail* 
capitulation of the conquests, both of Moses n-d r^'is and mornl «v«te*n of the Jews which was eommu* 
Joshua (xn); 2. a description of the land of (\u >'111 • rated to tton* by Moses, and which is etill observed 
(vni.), and a particular apportionment of it among the by them in the present day. Many of the early 
different tnbes (xiv.—xxu.); 3. the dying address, Christians, even m the tune of tho Apostles, mani* 
death, and burial of Joshua (xxui., xxiv.). The scope 'csted a Judaizing spirit, and are frequently alluded to 
and design of tha book is to demonstrate the truth and >y the apostleJPaul. After the destruction of Jeru- 
faithfuiness of God, in the perfect fulfilment of all his jalem, a sect, known bWthe name of Judaismg Christ- 
promises to the patriarchs, regarding the possession of ians, separated themselves from communion with their 
the land of Canaan by their posterity. A further de- brethren. They afterwards became merged in other 
sign of the book is to show the portion which was ieots. 

allotted to each tribe. The canonical authority of this J uni, Epistlx ot,jude, is the name of one of the 
book has never been called in question, and in all books of the New Testament, whose canonical au- 
the copies of the Old Testament its piece u immedi- honty has been muoh disputed in ancient and more 
ately after the Pentateuch. The style is clear, simple, ‘eaent times. It is placed by Eusebius among the 
and unpretending. Thero is some accidental derange- rontroverted books, as having been rejected by many 
men! in the order of the chapters of this book. Chro- jf the ancients; and Lntber, Grotioa, Dahl, MfobaeUs, 
nclogically, they ahould read thus M Fust chapter to also call it in question. Tho doubts thrown upon its 
the ninth verse; then the second chapter; then from :enuinencss, however, arise solely from the writers 
tha tenth verse to the end of the first chapter; after jeing supposed to quote two apooryphal books. As 
which should follow the third and consecutive chapters wgards the prophecy of Enooh, tho language of tha 
to the eleventh; then tha twenty-seoond diopter, end inthor does not imply that he is quoting from any 
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THB DICTIONABY OF 


Jodtai 


book; the foot m*y have beta bonded down by tradi 
turn among the lews, and the words may bone aftei 
warda been copied by tbo author of the apocryphi 
book of Enoch, in order to giro colour to hia forgery. 
The lama remarka apply to tba notice of the dispute 
between tba archangel Michael and the deni, respect¬ 
ing the body of Moses, which some consider to navi 
been taken from a book entitled the “ Assumption o: 
Ascension of Moses." The author of this book simpl; 
calls himself Jude, the brother of James, and wmn 
of Jems Christ; and beoee it has been doubted wbetbe. 
he wee Jude the apostle, or Jude the Lord's brother, 
if, indeed, these were two distinct persons, which is by 
no m ea ns clear. Some suppose the boob to bate been 
written about 64 or 66 f others not till about 90. The 
design of tbo epistle ie to guard believers against tba 
false teachers who bad begun to msinuato tbemselvei 
into the Church, and were disseminating dangeroui 
tenets of insubordination and licentiousness. Tin 
epistle concludes with admonitions and counsels to 
hielievera to pevsovero in faith and godliness, and to 
rescue others from the snares of lri»e teachers. Tim 
language of tbe epistle is animated, tbo expressions 
•re remarkably strong, and the figures and compari¬ 
sons bold, apt, and striking. 

JVBUZ, Judicium juf-deke ju-diM-e-wn (Lat Judge) 
—It appears that there was no class among the ancient 
Homans corresponding to our judges. The judices 
were not necessarily lawyers, ami it would seem that 
•ay Homan citizen might act as judex in civil causes. 
The judioea were allowed to have their assessors, 
learned In the law, to advise with. A judex judged 


.fleet in the family of Micah (xril.), and Afterward* m 
the tribe of Dan (xvm.) j followed by an aeaeu t of a 
barbarous act committed by the Bftnjamites of uEheah, 
.which led to a war between them and the other tribes, 
mwbioh the tribe of Benjamin was almost extirpated 
fxix.—xxi.). In this book we And moot remarkable 


(xix.—xxi.). In this book we And most remarkable 
instances of God's dealings with the children of Ieraeli 
His justice and mercy are alternately and strikingly 
displayed: the people Binned, and were punished; 
they repented, and round rqeroy. We have also pre¬ 
sented to us some illustrious examples of faith and 
goodness m the characters of Gideon. Barak, Samson, 
Jephthah, Ac. The authorship of the book, and the 
time at which it was written, are subjects on which 
considerable diversity of opinion exists. Tbe general 
opinion, and that which ia held by the Jews, is that it 
was written by Samuel, the successor of Eli, though 
some have ascribed it to Pbinebas, Hezekiab; Jere¬ 
miah, Ezekiel, Ears, Ac.; being compiled mm the 
public registers or records of tbe events. The canon¬ 
ical authority of the book is undoubted. 

JuDQvawr, judf-nent (Ft. jugemeni, La*.judicium), 
in Law, is the sentence pronounced by ’» court of law 
upon the matter contained m the record. It is re¬ 
stricted to the decisions of a oourt of common law,— 
those of a oourt of equity being denominated decree*. 
Judgments are of four sorts:—1. On demurrer, where 
the Joe fa are confessed by the parties and the law deter¬ 
mined by tbe court; 2. on verdict, where the law is 
admitted by the parties and the facts disputed; 3. by 
cot[feuton or default , where both the fact and the law 
arising thereon are admitted by defendant; and, 4* on 


■mailer importance. An arbiter determined what hat either tact or 
seemed eouitahle in a matter not aullicienUy defined inrt his action, a 
bylaw. The recapera/orM were anot her claM of judge*, his prosecution, 
and were so called beoauso by them every ono re- tory or Anri. Ini 
covered hie own. The ecnhmom were judges chosen urn giveu in the : 
from the thirty-A ve tribes, three from each, hems in cdtok.) Final jut 
all 105, but named by u rourwl number 1<>0. They as at once put an < 
formed a court in which weighty matters of tho law *,he plaintiff has e: 
were decided. The jud'-i* were ot two kinds, pneata *ecover the rennet 
(unvote) and pulhi-a (public), the former being civil sertam causes, be i 
trials, having relation to dill'erences between private nerly it could not 
individuals, the latter criminal trials .—(Sea further on rial had, and the 
this subject, the JCajluh CyUopctdui —Acta and >nt now, by the 
Soienees.) 852, a plaiutiff o: 

JUDOS, jtufje (Fr .jttqe, Lat. Index), is one invested hot, judgment ma 
with authority to try any cause or question in a court mless otherwise oi 
of judicature, and to pronounce sentence or judgment ho order immedia 
thereon. The judges of the tmpenor courts at West- lefeot of justice 1 
minster ere appointed by the crown, and do not, aa nadvertence, or m 
formerly, hold oilioe during pleasure, blit (by 12 A13 >y a new trial; or 
Will. III. o. 2) during good behaviour, and they can 30 regularly decid 
only be removed on the address of both houses ot par- vas either not ael 
hament. Neither do they, as lurtuerly, vacate their .ulAcient precision 
eaata upon the demise of tho crown; and their full *de it by arresting 
aalanee are secured to them during tho t ontinuance of k nt ground must, 
their commissions. Judges are not liable to proseeu- o satisfy them thi 
lion for anything done by them ns judges, at least sause should be iui 
within their own jurisdiction; nor are they in any way nit (after being ta 
punishable for a mere error of judgment or tor wrong- tarty aguinst whon 
Jul imprisonment. Judges are, however, pun i eh able >eing signed, the p 
flar wilflil offences against tbe duly of their situation, immediately sue c 
Bribery ia punishable by loss of oillce, Aue, and lm- udgment is enter* 
wrisanment. A judge ought to jndgo by law, end not adgment, unless 
by examples (Judex e»t lex loqueut) . hereof, follows upi 

Juliana, Book or, judf-ez, is ono of the historical if that puniriune 
books of the Old Testament, containing the history of law. 
the children of Israel from the death ot Joshua to tha Jdoovsxt. in Li 
time of Eli, during which time the government of the mad through win 

neon I a waa an f lia kainla aF nt J.*ah . I. “ * **• 
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three hundred years, and consists of three parts. The ouniness, it afUra 
Aral eontains the history of the elder* who ruled the )ur judgments, aci 
Israelites after the death of Joshua, and the subse- blematicul, assertiv 
qnent transactions to the c-.mmenoe cent of their atioal ju lenient is 
teoublea (i.—uL 4). In the second part of the book may be tno expre 

bare the history of the judges from Othniel to_ ainty, and may al 

(ffi. 5—xri.); being Othniel (h». 9 , Ehud (iii. 16), ion; or it may be 
Bhoagar (ill. 31), Deborah (iv. 4), Barak (iv. «), dnut the possibiht 
Gideon (ri. 11), Abimeleeh (ri. 12r-ix.), Tola (x. 1), mr decision. The' 
Jmr (m. 3). Jephthah (xii 7), Ibxtn (xii. 9), Elon -a are fully pern 
(*»• 1I)» Abdon (xii. 13), B a m so n (x#. 20). The third ~ounds for our bel 
pvt gives an aooonat of an idol that was worshipped, eoinolde with us. 


rrm n i * 


hat either tact or law, or both, are msnffioient to aup- 
inrfe his action, and therefore abandons or withdraws 
his prosecution. All judgments are either interlocu¬ 
tory or Anri. Interlocutory judgments are such aa 
urn giveu in the middle of a cause. (See Ikiulo- 
cctou.) Final judgments, ou the other nand, are such 
aa at once put an end to the action, by declaring that 
*»he plaiutiff has either entitled himself, or hoe not, to 
•ecover the remedy he sues for Judgment may, fof 
sertam causes, be suspended, or finally arrested. For- 
nerly it could not be entered till the next terra, after 
rial had, and that upon notice to the other party; 
>nt now, by tho Common Law Procedure Act, 
852, a plaintiff or defendant having obtained a ver- 
liot, judgment maybe signed thereon in fourteen days, 
mless otherwise ordered by the judge. The judge may 
Iso order immediate judgment and execution. If any 
lefeot of justice happened at the trial, by surprise. 
nadvertence, or misconduct, tbe party may have relief 
)y a new trial; or if, notwithstanding the issue of fact 
30 regularly decided, it appears that the complaint 
vas either not actionable in itself, or not made with 
utficient precision and accuracy, the party may super- 
°de it by arresting or staying tlie judgment. A suffi- 
icnt ground must, however, be laid before theoonrr 
o satisfy them that it is necessary to justice that the 
sause should be further con Bide red. The coate of tho 
nit (after being taxed) generally fall to be paid by tho 
tarty against w bora judgment is delivered. Judgment 
jemg signed, the party in whose favour it ia giveu ma* 
immediately sue out execution thereon, before the 
udgment is entered on tbe roll. In criminal ease#, 
udgment, unless any matter be offered in arrest 
hereof, follows upon conviction, being the pronouncing 
if that punishment winch ia expressly ordained Lv 
law. 

Jodoitswt. in Log, ia that operation of the human 
mod through which, by joining diA'erent idea* to> 


— j imp Iiirw VI inn rarui hhi 

•oundness, it affirms or denies that the earth ia round. 
)ur judgments, according to Arist-otlo, are either pro¬ 
blematical, assertive, or demonstrative. The prohlem- 
atioal ju lenient is merely based upon opinion; but it 
may be tho expression of our presentiment of oer- 
winty, and may afterwards be proved to demonatra- 
Ion; or it may be only an opinion in which we mast 
dmit the possibility or error at the moment of making 
nut decision. The assertive judgment ia one of which 
’• are fully persuaded ourselves, but cannot give 
ounds for our belief that shall compel men in general 
coincide with ua. The demonstrative judgment may 
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A non obataato voredioto 
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be either pertain in ItasIL »m mathcmaiiael axiom is, grime from ell parts of India flock to this temple, and 
or capable of proof by meant of other judgments, as the revenue dented from tbie rrmnre usedloexeead 
the theories or mathematics end the lews of phyaieal £12,000 per annum. 


soienoe. When expressed in words, e judgment if 
called e proposition. (See Pmoroe max.) — Rtf. Thom* 
son's lain qf Thought. 

JvhQixm vox oBSiera txxxdtcto. a legal term 
applied to the leete granted to • plaintiff bj the oour 
to sign judgment, even after the jury hare found fa 
the defendant, in consequence of the defence put upoi 
the reoord being not a legal defence in point of tab 
stance. The merits of the case, however, must be ver 
clear j and when the plea contains no confession of th< 
cmim of action, the proper course which ought to lx 
panned. Is to award a repleader, and not to give judg¬ 
ment uou obstante veredicto. No defendant osn obtain 
thifi judgment in any case, but he can arrest it. If 


Juaatxxa, jug'-glert, are such as perform tricks 
of legerdemain hj quick and artful motions of tkrir 
hands, bodies, and limbs, and, by various preparations, 
delude the senses, so that the spectators fei y that 
they hear and see what they really do not hear and see. 
The name is said to be darned from the French its* 
gleurt, the name given to the instrument-plagem who 
accompanied the troubadours, and who are -M to 
have afterwards employed themselves in tricks and 
games. “The arts ol juggbng," says Beckmann, "oon- 
vey instruction iu the most acceptable manner, and 
serve as a most agreeable antidote to superstition, and 
to that popular belief in miracles, exoroiam, conjura¬ 
tion, sorcery, and witchcraft, from which our ancestors 


must be moved for, according to the language used in suffered so severely." This art m one of great anti- 
Wharton's “ Law Lexicon," within four days from the qoity, and in early times was employed u a means of 
time of trial, if there are so many dare in term, and sustaining the power of the priesthood. The msgtoiaos 
it cannot by any means be moved for after the expire* of the anoient Egyptians, Persians, Ac., were of this 
tion of the term, provided the jurv precept be return- oless; and doubtless most of the miracles ascribed to 
able in the same term. " The judgment ie mterlocu- the heathen deities were effected by sleight of haadi 


torv: after which a writ of inquiry must be exeuuted 
ana final judgment signed, as iu ordinary cases. If th< 
defendant has succeeded m any of his pless, he will b< 
entitled to retain his verdict on them, and thee must 
be a trial de now: the successful party is entitled to 
the oosts of the material issues."—lief. 2 Chit. Arch. 


2*roc„ by Prew, 1483. 

Judicium Dxi, 7 «*dwV-e-tt» dc'-i (Let., judgment of extraordinary feats by mecbaniBm, w! 


The investigations of Salverte have shown in what 
manner most of these could have boon done, and with 
what effect, in the depths of temples, before witoesssa 
filled with ewe and devoid of doubt. Feats of agility, 
as tossiug knives and baUs, balancing tho body in the 
most dangerous portions, were practised in anoient as 
well as in modern times. Aucient jugglers performed 

hich is defined 


* 


God), a term applied in the middle ages, in reference Caasiodorus as "the soience of constructing machines 
to ell extraordinary trials of secret crimes; such as whose offsets shell seem to reverse the order of na- 
those by arms, single combat, ordeals, walking over ture." The Egyptian priests made'gods and statues, 
red-hot ploughshares, Ac., iu which it was believed which prophesied and explained dreams. In tha East, 
that God would interfere to clear the innooont and to particularly in India and China, jugglery is largely 
punish the guilty. Phis practice was long obsjned, practised, and brought to great perfection as an art. 
even among ChmlUbt. The trial usually took place many of the tncks of modern Eastern jugglers have 

aot yet been found out. The more remarkable Jug¬ 
glers of modern times have been Puietti, Eekhartshau- 
ton, and the famed Eattcrtclto. More reoentjy we 
lave had lioscu, Houdin, Anderson, Hermann, Hel- 
♦t, Bartolommeo, Ac. Moat eminent of these is the 
.’"ranchman Robert 11 oudin, whose memoirs were pub- 
ished in 1859 —Jiff K. Salverte, JJee Sciences ocouUee, 
1813; Sir I). Brewster, Letfere on Naturul Magic / JBL 
). Eckhartbhauacn, Ueber die Zauberkrtjte dor Jfatw, 
419. 

Juolaxdacijr, ju'-glan-dai'-te-* (from Let. Juris 


m the church, in presence of the bishop, pnost, and 
secular judge, g--.u-iii!ly after a period of fasting, aud 
after many adjut utious and cet cinomcs. The system n 
\ery ancient, and has prevailed among various nations 
other than Christians. It was known to the ancient 
Greeks; for in the “ Antigone " of Sophooles a sus¬ 
pected person declares himself road} to handle hot 
iron end to walk over flro in order to manliest his 
unooenoe. 

Judith, Booh of, ju'-dith, the name of one of the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament, giving an ao- 


oount of the invasion of Judaea by Llolotcrucs, general /fans, the nnt of Jupiter, on account of its excellence), 
of Sabuchodnosor, king of AsHjna; and of the deli- n But., the Walnut fam., a liat ord of ThoatyUdanee, 
very of the town of BdhuJia, in Judira, the dcstruc- mb-cluss Monorhlamydex , consisting of fine trees with 
tion of the Assyrian army, and tho death of Holofemes be following characters — Lp«vpb alternate, pinnate, 
through the stratagem and courage of Judith, an inlia- *xstipul»te; flowers uuisexual, the male in amenta 
bitant of that town. The historical and googrmpbical with calyx 2—0-partite, irregular—the female solitary, 
difficulties of this book arc too great to admit of its ir in small terminal clusters; calyx superior. regular, 
being literally true, or oven caretully based on truth. I—6-lobed; ovary infenor, 2—4-celled at base, and 
The general opinion among critics is, that it» a Jewish -celled above; ovule solitary, erect. The fruit called 
romanoe, written, prolwbly. in the age of the Macro- t tryma \ seed 2—4-lobed, without albumen j embryo 
boes, iu order to animate the Jews in their struggles nth sinuous oily cotyledons, and w short sapenar 
against the Syrians. It is disputed whether the ongi radicle. There arc 5 gdneru aud 27 species, obiefly 
nil language of this book was the Chaldee or the Greek, latives of North America; a few are found in the East 
The Latin translation by Jerome 11 from tho Chaldee, ndies, Persia, and the Caucasus. They ara remark* 
the English trausletion in the authorized version from d>le for their valuable timber and oily edible — J_ 
the Greek. The two differ from each other m many See Cary*., Juglaks.) 


respects. There is also a Sjnao version which wi 
made from the Greek. 

JuOGBRHaUT, jug'-ger-natet (Hind), 'the lord of 
the world/ a name appliod to one of the moat cele¬ 
brated of tha sacred temples of India, which is built 
at Ouftaak, on the coast of Orissa. Tb* deity wor¬ 
shipped in the temple of Juggernaut is Vishnu, the 
Preserver (see Hurcoo Rlhuiok), under the form 
of a hideous idol, carved out of wood, with a black 
painted face and widely-extending red mouth. On 
the g reat religious festival of Juggernaut, this idol 
U pkosd in a tower fully sixty feet high, moving on 
wheels; and there are two other idols which accompany 

the former; vie., hie "white brother Balaram" and bis . iHW| me wuivo *«uu>. «• »•.•«>•-«<.., •- —w w i 
•• yellow aister Suubudra," who likewise sit on separate Jieful timber tree with edible seeds. The Inner hash 
thrones. Tho tower la drawn along then by ropes, if the root is used in North Americans a mild par* 
which are palled by the people, end dating its progress getive. 

numbers ol fanatics throw themselves beneath its wheels Juoulab Vxixa, y ug'-gu4ar ( laX.juguhm , the neck), 
and-an crushed to death, m the -belief that they than - AnaL, m tho name given to the veins which ran 
obtain an entrance into Paradise. Twice a year, nil- own the sides of the neck, end carry the blood down- 
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JuoiiANS, ju'-giant, in Bot., the Walnut, the typioal 
. in. of the net. ord. Juglundacew. J. regia, the com- 
non walnut-tree, is a native of the oountnre between 
ireoce and Cashmere, but has long been naturalized 
in the western parts of Europe. It is a veiy beautiful 
ind valuable tree. The timber is hard, of a noh deep 
brown, and beautifully marked; it is used for orna- 
lental furniture, handles of tools, and gun-stocks, 
'he seed of this tree is tbe well-known edible walnut, 
bis yields, by expression, a useful fixed oil of a drying 
iature ( like linseed oiL Tbe bark poaaassts oartbsrti* 
iroperties. J. nigra , the block walnut, a native of 
Torth America, is also esteemed for its timber. 
alba, the white walnut, or butternut, is a no t her 



.THE DICTIONABY OF 


Jujube 


Junius 


wards from the head. They are divided into external elders, or old persons. By some the month is laid U 
and internal; the two afterward! uniting and going be named after Juno, tbw wife and aiater of Jupiter 
with the subclavian vein to form the auperior vena cava, and queen of beaten. It oonaista of thirty deye. 
which terminates in the auperior part of the right Ju*e»KA*wiACXJh jun-ger-mlk&ne-ai'.ee-e (aftei 
eunele of the heart. the German botanist Jungermann), in Bot., the nam< 



sweetmeat. The articles of confectionery called tumdue, a species of birds belonging to the fain .'of th< 
jujubes are composed merely of a nurture of gum Mcgnpodu f<e (large-footed), and its order Gallin* t t 
•rabio and sngar slightly coloured. fam. peculiar to Australia, where they were first die 

Julia* Bn*. {See Calxndab.) covered. The jungle-fowl » about the siie of a oom- 

Julia* Pxxiod, Ju'-lt-dn, an arbitrary period of mon fowl, and the mounds which it rears for th< 
time invented by Joseph Bcaliger about 15S'), and purposes of incnbation are said to be very large. Ii 
produced by multiplying the solar cycle 28 by the some instances they hate been seen fifteen feet high 
lunar or Metonio cycle 19 and the Homan indiction 15. and are sixty feet in circumference at the base. Mr, 
It waa introduced by Scnhger to enable dates of Gould, in h» description of the birds of Australia, aayi 
•vent* occurring before the Christian era to be com- that it is almost exclusively confined to the densi 
pitted more readily, as authorities differ to so great an thickets immediately adjacent to the Nathur, and that 
extent in the dates that are assigned to the creation of it appears never to go far inland. It is always mei 
the world. a The Julian period constats of 7980 years, with in pairs, or quite solitary, and it feeds on roots, 
and is considered to have commenced 1713 years before berries, and insects. The head and crest of the jungle 
the Christian era. To express the (lute of any event fowl orn of a deep cinnamon-colour, whil' the back ol 
happening before the Christian era m terms of the the neck and all the under surlace of the body are a verj 
Julian period, aubtraot the date itself from 4714; but, dark grey; the bill is a reddish-brown, and the tars: 
to rednee any year a n. to tho corresponding date of and feet a bnglit orange, 
the Julian period, add the date of (lie vear to 4713. Junipkb. (Sr* Juuipxsrs.) 

Thus, the year 1H04 a.d. is tho year (1713 rlBtll) 6577 .Tunipbrus, ju-mp’-e-ru* (Lat.), in Bot., a gen. ol 
of the Julian period. plants belonging to the nat. ord. Conifer a. Tho spe* 

Jult, ju*ltr (Lat. Juliue ), the name of the seventh cies J. commume, tho common juniper, is a bushy shrub 
month of the year, It formed the fifth month of the with evergreen sharp-pointed leaves. It grows in all 
old Boman year, and waa called Qutniihe by the the northern parts of Europe, in fertile or in barren 
Homans j bnt shortly after the calendar had been re- soils, on hiUs or in vslleys, on open sandy plums or in 
arranged by Julias Caesar, tho name Julius was given moist and dose woods. In England it is generally 
to this month by Maro Antony, in honour of Cieaar, found on open downs, in a chalky or sandy soil. In 
whose birthday fell m it. It contains thirty-one days Root land it is found on tho hills and mountains, bnt not 
JuMPins, jutnp'-erz, tho name given to a class of on the highest summits. In the sooth of Europe it u 
religious fanatics, from their practice of jumping only found in elevated situations: it abounds in the 
daring the time allotted tor divine son ice. They Alpino region of Switzerland. All parts of tho plant, 
arose in Wales in 1760, and several of the more zealous when bruised, exhale a more or less agreeable tore- 
itinerant preachers encouraged tho people to it. They Imithmate odour. Tho fruits and young tops are used 
were taught to ery out joqomant (Welsh for glory), in medicine, having stimulant and diuretic properties, 
•men, Ao. : then to pnt themselves in violent agita- The volatile oil (oleum junipen), obtained from tho 
tiona; ana, finally, to jump uiilil^ they were quite fruits and other parts by distillation with water, u 


exhausted, so as often to be obliged to fall down on 
the floor or the field where this Lind of worship was 
held. 


officinal in our Pharmacopcoia*. The fruits or berries 
aro used to flavour gin and Hollands. They are im¬ 
ported from the nmthern countries of Europe. Tnr- 


JuirOAOU, jun-lai'-ee-e (Lat. juncue , a rush), in pentme is frequently substituted for them in tho prens- 
Bot., the Kuril fam., a nat. ord. of Manocotyledonee, ration of English gin. Jumper-wood liaa a reddish 
■nb-olaaa Petaloide/r, —sedgo nr grass-liko herbs, with colour, and is nsed occasionally for veneers. The spe- 
tufted or fibrous roots. The leaves are parallel-veined, cies, J. Oxgeedrue y lclds, by ary distillation, the tarry 
either flatolar or more or less flattened and grooved, oil known m France as huile de cade: it is pnnei- 
The flowers are regular, usually glumaceous, or some- pally used in veterinary medicine. Tho timber of this 
times petaloid; penanth inferior, tt-parted, persistent; species is very durable. J. bermudiana is tho red or 
stamens 6 or 3, pengynous; anthers 2-collea, vatrorse; pencil cedar, and J. rirpimana the Virginian red cedar, 
ovary superior, 1—3-cclled, with eingle style, having The wood ol these species is used for pencils; that of 
8 stigmas, or sometimes 1, The fruit is capsular, the former is considered the best. J. Sabina, the com- 
8-vslved, withlocuhcidaldehiscence, and withl or many mon savin, is another interesting species: it is a native 
eeedi in each; rarely 1-celled, 1-seeded, and mdelus- of the midland parts of Europe, and forms a small 
cent; embryo very small, in horny or fleshy albumen, bushy shrub. The young branches, whit h aro com- 
The Juncacem are found chiefly in cold and temper tie j | , b*ii , l\ e:. eloped in the small imbricated leaves, are 
climates, bnt a few inhabit tropical region*. I {i.T.t r.nl l.t our Pharmacopccias. They, and the oil ob- 
enumerates 19 genera and 200 species. Tue iH u-» j lnu-1 fn-n them, li.ive acrid, stimulant, diuretic, em- 
to which the plsnte of this order are applied » l menagogue properties. In largo doses they are irritant 
making floor mats, bottoms of chairs, Ac. The pit poisons, and have been frequently taken to cause ab- 
from the fletular leaves of spoctes of Juncue is used ortion. Bavin ointment is n useful acrid application to 
for tho wloka of rushlights. keep open bbst ered surfaces. 

Juvoaqikaoijr, jvn-Icll-jin-ai'-ee-e (from Lst. juncue, Ju*u>a, ju'-ne-K*, is tho name assumed by a political 
• rush), in Bot., the Arrow-grass fam., a nat. ord. of writer, whoso letters appeared in WoodfaU'i “ Puhho 
Monocotgledonee, sub-class Petaloid* «r, consisting ot Advertiser" between lilvt January, 1769, end 21st 
herbaceous marsh plants, found more of less m nearly January, 1772. After their completion, they wero 
all parts of the world, but most abundantly m tempo- mblished collectively, includmg those signed Philo- 
rate and cold regions. Leave* with parallel veins; .’unius,and those ot Sir William Draper and Horne 
flowers perfect, whitish or greenish; tho penanth to Juntas. Besides these (59 m all), there are 113 
email, scaly, inferior, in two whorls, each consisting of lettors on vanous politioal subjects, and under different 
8 pieces; stamens 6; caipels .1-fi, ovules 1—S. signatures, us Mnen on, Atticus, Lucius, Brutus, Ac., 
Fruit dry, separating intone many v ms asthero aro which appeared in the «• Public Advertiser" between 
carpels; seeds attaohod to sx.de or basnl place til .is, 28th April, 1707, and 12th May, 1773, and which are at - 
without albumen; embryo st-sight, with a lateral tnbulea to the same hand. Borne of these are of doubt- 
deft. ful authenticity. There have also been preserved 63 

Juwa, June (Lat. Juniue) 9 the name of tho sixth brief business letters, addressed by him to Woodfal), 
month m tho year, which was formerly tho fourth between 20th April, 1709, and 19th January, 1773, and 
among the Bomana. It is supposed to have derived its 10 letters written bv him in private correspondence 
same from the Latin Junior**, young persons, as the with John Wilkes, between 21st August and 9th Ho- 
praoedwg month of Muy was taken f*‘om ncyoree, • vember, 1771. The utmost period, theiefore, in which 
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UNTVEBSAL UTFOBMATION. 


Juntas 


Jupiter 


the 

y««». 


u4 N> 
appointment. Ur. 


agof Junius can be traced, is lass than six Chatham, under an engagement of 

._i. and the period within which he wrote his ceired, in consequence, hi* Indian at,__ «... 

acknowledged letters exactly three years. The letters Henry 6. Bohn, in his preface to the fifth pert of his 
of Junius were directed against the Ministry and the edition of “ Lowndes' Bibliographer's Manual'' ( 1850 ). 
public characters connected with it. and excited thr attempt* to throw some light on the author of these 
greatest pnbbo interest. The dassie purity of thei letters, or at least to point out where information was 
language, the exquisite force and perspicuity of thei to be obtained. He states, that in July. 1850, ho was 
argument, their studied and epigrammatic sarcasm, called to value some political.papers, manuscripts, and 
daxslicg metaphors, and fierce and haughty personal a library of books, at No. 3, St. James’s Square, which 
attacks, attained for them a popularity which no series had been the residence of the late earl of Holderuease. 
o! letter! ever possessed, and arrested the attention o He found a number of letters from the king, Sir Wil- 
the government as well as the public. Not leas start liam Draper, and a number of other political eharae* 
ling was the intimate and minute knowledge whicl ten, to the earl ol Holdernesse. In one of the drawen 
they evinced of court secrets, showing an intimat was a rough draft, in the well-known upright kind of 
acquaintance not only with ministerial measures am writing of Junius, but corrected by another hand, of 
intngnea, but with every domestic incident. Ever; an unpublished letter by Lucius to tne duke of Grafton, 
effort was made by the government to discover tbi There were two large parcels set sside, sealed at every 
author of these letters, but in vain. “How comes thi aperture, and marked on all sides “ moat ascret j* 
Junius,’* said Burke, “ to have broke through the cob and Mr. Bohn says, that he was “ under n strong im- 
webs of the law, and to range uncontrolled, unpunished, creation that the Juuius correspondence waa there.'* 
through the land ?’* “No sooner baa he wounded one, There is a correspondence in the Aikenaum for the 
than he lays down another dead at his feet. For m; first half of 1860, between Mr. Bohn and Mr. Wngbfc, 
part, when I saw his attack upon the king, I own m; in whose custody the papers then were, iu which the 
blood ran cold. I thought he had ventured too far, latter denies several of the statements of Mr. Bohn, 
and there waa an end of his triumphs,—not that he ha- ▲ new edition of tho Letters of Junius, with his private 
not asserted many truths." “ But while I expected u. letters to Mr. Woodlall, and an essay regarding the 
this daring flight his final ruin and fall, behold him authorship, strengthening the claims of Sir Philip 
rising still higher, and coming down souse upon hot) Francis, forms two ot tho volumes of " Bohn’s Standard 
houses of parliament. Yes. ho did make you bn Library.** The most complete bibliography of Jumna 
quarry, and you still bleed from the wounda of hn la given m “Lowndes’ Bibliographical Manual," edited 
talons. You crouched and still crouch beneath hn by Bohn. 

rage. Nor has he dreaded the terrors of your brow, Juvx, tunic, a flat-bottoraed vessel, of about 100 or 

Sir ; ho lias attacked even you, he has; and I behove 150 tons burden, employed by tho Chinese. Junk* are 
yon have no reason to triumph in tho encounter. In built in tho shape or a slipper, and carry three maata, 
abort, alter carrying am ay our royal eagle in h and a short bowspnt placed on the starboard bow. 
pounces, and dashing him against a rock, he has Isi The masts are supported by shrouds, snd on the fore 
you prostrate. Kings, lords, and commons, are bui and main mast is a kind of bamboo lug-sail. The 
the sport of his fur/ Who the author of these lettei quaint shape in which these vessels are built isao- 
waa, is as much mutter of uncertainty now as it wi. counted for by the Ch'nese in the following manner 
then. Many volume • have boon written on the sob. Between two and three hundred years n.o., say they, 
joct, and nearly fifty have had their claims advocated tho emperor, who bad been for some time endeavour- 
to be consider'd *lmt personage. Among these wc ing to arrest tlie progress of navigation, in order to 
.may mention Sir Philip Kr incis, Edmund Burke, hie keep the “ Celestial Land " free from the contamination 
brother William, Dr. Philip Francis, Earl Temple, >f strangprt, was one day thrown into a violent passion 
Lord Chesterfield, George Grenville, Lord Sackville >r a shipbuilder of southern China, who laid before 
James Grenville, Thomas Lord Lyttelton, Horace Wal him a perfect model of a sharp-keeled vessel, implor- 
pole, John Horne l'ookc, John AY like j, Charles Lloyd, ng his majesty to patronize his invention; bat no 
Ac. Several of these per-ons laid claim to the honour loonor had he finished speaking, than the “heaven- 
of which they were ambitious. The strongest case descended monarch,*’ grasping his slipper, threw it 
appears to be made out in favour of Sir Philip Francis, with unerring aim at tho miscreant’s head, at the samo 
though even here there are difficulties which it is hard ime crying, “ Avaunt, monster 1 from henceforth 
to get ovor. The first attempt to fix the authorship mild all thy vessels on tho model of that old shoe." 
upon Sir Philip Francis was made in 1816 by John Juxo.jk'-no (Luf. J« wo), one of the asteroids, or pin* 

Taylor, in Uis “ Identity of Junius with a distinguished nctoids, » group of small planets that revolve in ormts 
living Character established.’* The arguments sro jotweeu those of Mars and Jupiter. (Ste Abtxboids.) 
drawn principally from external considerations;—his 't was discovered by » Gorman astronomer, Herr 
absence on a journey to the continent coincides with {aiding, of Lilienthal, on Bept. 1,1861. It holds the 
an interruption to the letters; his departure for India, bird place among the asteroids iu order of discovery, 
with a high appointment, with their cessation; his and tho fourth in point of size, being 113 miles m 


receiving that appointment without any apparent 
eanse, just after being dismissed from the War-office; 
his station in the War-office, with all the details of 
which Junius is so familiar; his knowledge of apeeohes 
delivered m the House of Commons, reports of which 
hsd been ftunished by Francis; coincidence! of thought 


diameter. Its mean distance from the aun is about 
153,626,000 miles, and it accomplishes its revolution 
around that body in 4 yean and 132 days. 

J uxTA,jun'-ta (Span., an assembly), is a term applied 
in Spain to legislative assemblies or administrative 
•ouncils. In tne middle ages, the assemblies of the 


and expression between the letten and speeches of ’epresentatives of the nation without any preliminary 
8ir Philip Franois and the letten of Jonius, and car- -all of the monarch were termed juntas. It waa soma- 
tain peculiarities of spelling which were common to imes. also, used as synonymous with oorles. In 180L 
both; resemblance of the handwriting. More recently, Napoleon summoned together 150 representatives of 
various other points have been brought out in favour .be nation, under the nkmo of junta, for the adoption 
of Sir Philip Franois; so that, according to Macaulay, if a constitution which he wished to establish. After 
“ the cese against Francis, or, if youplease, in favour he insurrection, a new junta was formed' composed of 
of Francis, rests on coincidences sufficient to oonviot .he principal leaders of thr insurrection, and number- 
a murderer.'* One strong objection urged against ing forty-four members j besides which there was, in 
Francis is, that he never before or after exhibited any iverv province not subjugated by the French, a pro- 
proofs of a capacity or knowledge equal to the oompo- uncial junta subordinate to it. In English, the term 
aitiona of Junius, and that when the flrit letters were unto (evidently of Spanish origin) is used to denote a 
written he waa only 27 years of age. It is farther said, labal or faction. 

that 8ir Philip Francis never directly denied his being Jopitsx, ju'-pif-er (Let. Jaywer), the sunn of the 
the author; and Lady Franois affirmed that his first .Tester or primary planets, reckoning them in order 
gift to her after marriage waa a copy of “ Junius;** xom the aun, and including tho planet Vulcan, which 
and that he made a posthumous present to her of a vai discovered between Mercury and the sun in 1858. 
sealed oopy of Taylors “ Identity of Jonius,'* found it is the largest of all the heavenly bodiea in our tolar 
in his bureau. According to her, ha made himself ystem, with the exception of the son Itself. Its dia- 
Jmown as Jumna to the king, Lord North, and Lord iter is calculated to bo about 90,760 miles, while Us 
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JuraMio Ttnznation 

mean deniity is ■bout crae-fourthi of teat of tfafanthi 
or 1*48 when compared with tha- density of an equal 

bulk of water r sp re asnted *--Tho ships of tha 

placet is that of aa oblate . , tte paJar diameter, 

or tha length of ita axis of revelation, oeiog 86,300 
miles, white is, te ite sanatoria!- diameter, wry nearly 
in tha proportion of id to 17. Tha maan distance of 
Jopitar Item tha ana ia ealaalnted to bo 484,000,000 
miter; it aooomplishes its revolution about its own ana 
In 0 boom SB minutes, and its revolution round the aan 
In 11 yearn 317 days. The inclination of its orbit to 
tea eeliptio fie about 1* Ilf, while the inobnation of its 
eq uat o r to f tho eellptio ia 3° 6' 30". Cassini war the 
first who aoeartaanad tho length of the time m which 
Jnpitar performs a complete revolution about its axis; 
hut Hocfce. first discovered the fact ol the actual rota- 
tefltof the planet When viewed through a telescope, 
tea planet seems to be surrounded by several narrow 
bonds or belts of o dark eolour, which an parallel to 
eoeh other and its equator. Astronomers differ as to 
tbeoooae of this singular appearance; but it ia sup¬ 
posed; to ante fleam the presence of dense masses of 
aloud about tha planet Jupiter is accompanied by 
tear satellites or moons, which revolve about it in the 
mm manner as the moon revolves about tha earth. 
The fallowing table shows tho approximate time of re¬ 
volution of each satellite about the planet, with its dis- 
too on from the plonot and its diameter in miles 


Satellite*. Period of Rev. 

Mean Viet, 

Diam. 

D«V. JT'mrw. 

MUmi 

Mil p>. 

1 . 1 lfi 100 ... 

.. 272,360 . 

2,430 

3 . 3 13-233 .... 

.. 435, (MX) . 

2,180 

3 . 7 3 716 ... 

.. 691,250 . 

3,660 

4 . 10 10-633 . . 

.1,235,125 . 

3,045 


dll tee satellites, with tho exception of the fourth, 
suffer an eolipse in each revolution round the planet. 
The eolipaes of the satellites of Jupiter, especially of 
tha first, afford the means of determining the longitude 
of any place on the earth's surfhee, and the time at 
whieh any aclipsa of Jupiter's satellites commences is 
oonsequontly registered in (he 44 Nautical Almanac" for 
tea guidance of sailors, the time named therein being 
the near at which the eclipse would'commence ac 
Greenwich, if visible there N ovr at whatever parts of 
tea earth these edipses are vinble, they are always 
•sen by observers at exactly the sumo moment of time, 
in consequence of the great distance of Jupiter from 
the earth. The observer, wherever he may be, hue 
merely to note the exact time at which the eolipse com¬ 
mences when viewed from Ins position, and then refer 
to tee 41 Nautical Almauac ’* to ascertain tho time at 
which it commences at Grceuwich. Tho difference 
between the times when reduoed to degrees and mi¬ 
nutes, an hour of time corresponding to 16 degreea of 
■pace, will show tho longitude of the observer’s posi¬ 
tion, which will bo east of Greenwich if tho time at 
whieh he obsarvei the commencement of the eclipse be 
later than at Greenwich, ami west of that place if it 
be earlier. Thus, if the oummenoement of the eclipse 
of a satellite of Jupiter l>e 8 p.m. according to Green¬ 
wich time, the time of immersion to an observer 16° B. 
of Greenwich, will be 9 p.m., and to on observer 16° W. 
of that place it will be 7 p.m. 

Jtnusaic Fobmatiow. {See Oolitic System.) 

JUniBCOxrsULT. jn-ne-hon'-ault (Let. jurut^ctwinUtte, 
learned or skilled in law), is oue who gives his opinion 
an oases of law, a master of the Roman jurisprudence. 
Among tee Bomans, the juris-consulti were men who 
studied the forms and pnumplua of law, and gave opi¬ 
nions upon difficult points. 

JimisniCTIOif^a-ris-diA^-sAaa, in Law,is derived from 
the Latin word juriedictto, HigiiiliingUio declaration of 
law* and was used by the ancients to denote tho admi¬ 
nistration of justice^** well as the right to administer 
justise. It ia now commonly used to denote legal au¬ 
thority. Tha courts of ’W cat minster have jurisdiction 
ovsr the whole of England irid Wa'.s the jurisdiction 
Of ten other courts is limited to certain districts and 
certain kinds of causes. Where a party is convicted 
by a court or judges who exo 1 their jurisdiction, tho 
matter may be removed to the court of Queen’s Dench 
by writ of osrtioran, and ths proceedings quashed. A 
aoovt is not to bo presumed to bars juried lotion where 
14 doss not*appear to have onai 


Jury 

Juxxarx'JDXVcn, ja-rfr-pra'-drea (Lai. jprUpmin* 
tfa), ia tho acianoo of right, or of positive Jaw. It is 
divided into general and particular. The former is tee 
•danse or philosophy of positive law, and investigates 
tha principles which are common to all positive sys¬ 
tems, apart from tha local, partial, and nacidantnl car- 
oumtUaaes sad peculiarities by which, teen systems 
respectively are distinguished from one another. Par¬ 
ticular jurisprudence treats of the laws of particular 
states; which laws are, or at least profess to be, the 
rules and principles of universal jnrisprndflnaa itself 
specifically developed and applied, |mr Lam) 

Juby, jV-re (Let. jnralu, from juro r I swear), in 
Law, is a number of men duly autnoriied to inquire 
into or determine certain facts, and bound by oath to a 
faithful discharge of their duty. The time whan trial 
by jury was instituted m this country is matter of 
much dispute, as well as whether it is of Anglo-Saxon 
or of Norman origin. It was, however,, not till tho 
reign of Henry IL that this institution became folly 
established and was reduced to a regular system. It 
was then made a mode of deciding facts in real actions, 
which a subject might claim as a matter of right. Ibis 
worthy of remark, that until abont the: cign of Henry 
VI., trial by jury waa in reality a trial by witnesses; and 
hence they were sworn—not 44 to give a true verdict, 
according to the evidence," but merely 44 to speak tho 
truth." Inquiry into matters on behalf of tho crown, 
by means of juries, was frequent in England long before 
trial by jury waa commonly in use in eonrta of justice. 
At present, a jury is composed of twelve men, sworn 
to decide facts according to the evidence brought before 
them, cither m civil or onmiral matters. The three 
kinds of juries in the ordinary courts of justice in 
England, are the grand juries, the petty or common 
juries, and special juries Grand juries are exclusively 
connected with criminal jurisdiction. (Set Gbaud 
Juby.) Dy act 0 & 7 Geo. IV. o. 60, a juror must be 
twenty-one years ol age, and if above sixty, he is ex¬ 
empted, but not disqualified, from serving. Ho must 
also possess freehold or copyhold property of the clear 

J early value of ten pounds, or have leasehold property, 
old by lease for twenty-one years or longer, of the 
annual value of twentv pounds, or ocoupy a house con¬ 
taining not less than fifteen windows. In London, tho 
occupation of a house, shop, or place of business 
within tho City, or the possession of real or personal 
property ofthc value of one hundred pounds, constitutes 
a qualification. There are certain classes of persons 
exempt from serving on juries; namely, judges, clergy¬ 
men in holy orders, Roman Catholic priests and dis¬ 
senting mmistcra, serjeants, barristers and advocates, 
attorneys and proctors, officers of courts, coroners, 
gaolers, &□.; physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
officers in tho army or navy, pilots end masters of 
vessels, officers of customs and excise, the household 
servants of tee sovereign, sheriffs’ officers, constables, 
and parish clerks, and the like. Lists of persons quali¬ 
fied to act as jurors are made out annually by tho 
ohurehwnrdens and overseers of each pansh. Copies 
of this lint are fixed on tho church doors on the threo 
first Sundays in September; objections are heard, ami 
the lists allowed and signed by tho justices of tho 
peace, at a special petty sessions held for that purpose 
within tha last sevon days of the same mouth. Tho 
functions and duties of the high constables are repealed 
by 36 & 37 Viofc. o. 107 (1863); and now, tho dark to 
the justices, as soon as ths lets hare been approved of 
and signed, has to forward them by post to tho clerk 
nt the peace for the tounty, who causes them to be 
copied into a book, which ha has to deliver to tho 
sheriff. Thie book n need for the following yegr. eom- 
mencirg on the 1st day of January. From the list 
received from tho clerk of tho peace, the sheriff takes 
the names of all those persons who are described as 
esquires, or persons of higher degree, as bankers or 
merchants, which are copied oat in a separate list, 
called die " special jurats* list," from which special 
jurors are to be summoned when required. In an 
ordinary trial by jury m civil eases, when an issue is 
joined, the court awards a venire facias upon tee roll 
or record, in these words,— 44 Therefore let a jury 
come, Ac.and the jurors ore summoned by tue 
sheriff, in virtue of a precept issued to him for that 
purpose. By 26 A 26 Viet. o. 107, all persons liable to 
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serve may bewnmmoned bjr peat, the sheriff, oe other 
proper officer, affixing bis teal to Che letter, which la 
, to be addressed “Jury summons/' and directed to bis 
’ place of abode as mien in the jurors' book. In this 
ease Jar© additional days are allowed, beyond the 
number required by law for the service of a summon^ 
before the dsy on which the juror is required to 
attend. The panel is open to inspection in the 
sheriff’s Office for seven days before the trial, wherebv 
the parties rosy have notice of the jurors, and of 
their sufficiency or insufficiency, characters, connec¬ 
tions, and relations: so that they may la challenged 
upon just cause. The sheriff returns bis execution of 
the precept issued to him to summon jurors, with the 
panel of jurors annexed, to the judge's officer in court, 
wnen the cause comet on for trial. The jurors con¬ 
tained in the panel are either common or special. 
Special juries were originally introduced in trials at 
bar, alien the«au<es were of too great nicety for the 
disouasioo of ordinary freeholders. Either party is 
entitled to have a special jury for the trial of any issue, 
as well at the assises as at bar; he paying the extraor¬ 
dinary expense, unless the judge will certify that the 
cease requited each special jury. When a special jury 
is to be summoned, forty-eight names are token by 
ballot from the special mrors' list, in the manner par- 
ticularly described in tue statute j and from this num¬ 
ber twelve are then struck off bj each party, and the 
names of the remaining twenty-four are the jurors to 
h* summoned for the onuse, the first twelve of w horn 
tnat answer to their names constituting the special jury. 
The names of the lurors being written on tickets, are i 
put into a box or glass j and when oat h cause is tried, I 
twelve of those persons whose names shall be flist 
drawn out of the box shall be sworn upon the jury, 
unless absent, challenged, or excused. Challenges are 
ol two sort#,—challenges to the array and challenges 
to the polls. Cb all eng. s to the array are at once an 
exception to the whole p mel in winch the jury are ar¬ 
rayed or aet forth by 1 ne sheriff m his return, as 
account of some de.. a i«lt m the sheriff, or hi i under-offi¬ 
cer who arrayed tho panel. P*. ” : 'I 1 ..* n 

capita, are exceptions toj »- m .i j..r 11 , i.n.i are're¬ 
duced to four head* —1. Propter honorte rmpcctum, as if 
a lord of parliament be impanelled on a jury; 2. prop¬ 
ter defectum, as where one has not an estate sufficient 
to qualify him to be a juror; 3 propter affectum, from 
being aunpected of Ins* or p :rt Vbm tho cause ; 4. 
propter dchetum, t:i a ■ ■ •.».! ».* * *ia crime or misde¬ 
meanour that affects the juror's credit and renders him 
infamous. If, by menus of challenges or other cause, 
a sufficient number of unexceptionable jurors do not 
appear at the trial, either party may pray a tatee, that 
it, a supply of suoh men ns are summoM upon the 
first panel, m order to mako up the deficiency. If any 
man summoned to attend on a jury shall not attend in 
pursuance of such summons, or, being tbnee called, 
•hall not answer to his name; or if any suoh man, or 
any talesman, after being called, shall not appear, or 
withdraw himself from the prcsenco of the court, tho 
court shall set such flue upon him as it may see fit, and 
in the cue of a viewer, not less than £10. When a 
sufficient number of persona impanelled, or talesmen, 
appear, they ore then separately sworu well and truly 
to try the issue between the parties, and to give a true 
verdict, according to the evidence. The jury are 
ready to hear the merits, and the pleadings are opened 
to them by counsel, on that side winch holds the aflu - 
mative of the question in issue. The evidence on the 
eamo aide It next gone through, and summed up if neoes- 
vary* after which the advocate on the other aide opens 
the adverse, case, and supports it by evidence, and 
sums up if necessaiy; and then the party which began 
is beard m reply. The judge then sums up the whole 
of the evidence to tlio jury, omitting all superfluous 
circumstances, observing wherein tbe wi*in question 
and principal issue lies, stating what evidence has been 
given in support of it, with such remarks as he thinks 
nooesasiy for their direction, and giving them lus 
opinion in matters of law arising upon that evidence. 
The jury then, unless the ease be very dear, withdraw 
from the bar to consider their verdict; and, in order 
to avoid intemperance or undae delay, they are kept 
without meat,drink, Are, or candle, unlean by permis¬ 
sion of the judge, till they are ananimonsly agreed. 


Jug 

When they are ananimonsly agreed, they ret u r n turtle 
to the bar and before they deliver their veeffiflt, 
the plaintiff is bound to appear in court by himself, 
attorney, or counsel, according to the old formTto 
answer the amercement to which he wee liable if ha 
failed in his suit. It is usual for g plaintiff, when bo 
perceives that he has not given evidence sufficient to 
support his issue, to withdraw himscff, md thus be 
nonsuited -, in which rose no vctdrol can be given, and 
he rosy commence the same *utt again for the seme 
cause of actum; but if a veidiet has been delivered 
thereon, ho » for ever barred from proceeding upon 
the same ground of complaint In case the plaintiff 
appears, the jury, by their lore man, deliver in their 
verdict, which is iccordcd m court, and they are then 
discharged. These temarks regarding juries in mil 
causes miply for tho most part al«o to juries in criminal 
amts. The qualifications, disousiilicatums, and ex¬ 
emptions, are tho tamo m both cases. When a pri¬ 
soner, on his arraignment, h.is pleaded not guilty, and 
has put himself for trial upon t ho country,—that is, 
the juiy, the sheriff of tho county must return a panel 
of jurors for that purpose. If tfio proceedings ore be¬ 
fore the court of Queen’s Bend., *he trial in cose of a 
misdemeanour is bad at am prs— % niuoss it be of snob 
consequence as to merit a trial at bar; but in either 
case a special jury may lie obtained on the motion of 
either the prosecutor or the defendant. When the 
trial is railed on, the jurors nre sworn os they appear, 
to the number of twelve, unlcw challenged *by either 
party. Challenges may be made cither on the part of 
tho queen ortho pnaoner, and maybe either to tbn 
whole array or to separate polls, as in civil causes. Be¬ 
sides the four kinds of causes on aocoynt of wbioh i 
juror may be challenged in civil cases, there is, in 
curomal eases, or at least in capital ones (and in legal 
pbru<,cologv all felonies are copttal), allowed to the pri¬ 
soner an arbitrary and capricious species of challengo 
to a certain number of jmors, without showing any 
cause at all, which is called a peremptory challenge. 
The number of pm<rs that may thus be peremptorily 
challenged is fixed at twenty m felonies and thirty-five 
m treason. Where in alien is mdieted or impeached 
of any fi-lony or misdemeanour, he has the right of 
crating to he tned bv a jury de medietate lingua, or 
halt foreigner*; and the sherifl, or proper minister, 
shall return for otio half of tbe jury a competent num¬ 
ber of aliens, if so many arc to bo found m the place 
where tho trial is bad, ami if not, then an many aliens 
as shall bn fonnd. No surli alien juror is liable to be 
challenged for want of freehold or other qualification, 
but may be challenged for auy other cause. When the 
number of jarors is deficient, tulesmen may bo awarded, 
as in ciul causes. Formerly, it the verdict of tbe ianr 
were notoriously wrong, they n ,* ,, f I* lie been punisfina. 
and their lauds and chattels r'» :• . to 'lie Ling, aud 
their verdict might have been set aside by attaint, at 
the suit of the king, although not at tbe suit of ih© 
rnoner; but this mode of punishment is abolished, 
no und imprisonment being substituted in lien thereof 
after indictment or information. The practice for¬ 
merly in use of fining, imprisoning, or other wins 
punishing, merely at the discretion of the court, be¬ 
cause their verdict was contrary to the direction of the 
*idg*», w*« f rnrr, unconstitutional, and illegal. If 
1. 1 jurv ti .! ••.«» j*i 'soner not guilty, he is then forever 
iiii I on.I .‘hull'll of the accusation; but if guilty, 

l»*» i-ihi l to *..» convicted of the crime whereof he 
stands indicted.— [Rtf. Forsyth's Uiutoru of Trial bp 
Jury: Kerr's Comment on the Law* of England.) Ia 
Scotland, in criminal cases, the number of the jury is 
fifteen, and the majority of that number cite the 
diet; and in cml causes tbe number or tbe jury is 
twelve, and they must be unanimous, sain England; 
but it is provided, that if, aftei thi ee hours' delibera¬ 
tion in any civil cause m the Court of Hession, nine of 
said jury shall agree, their verdict shall be token. 

JvbT'Uabt, a temporal? ut envied in a ship In 
tho place of one tliot has lu n lost either in action or 
by storm. A jury-mast v iclimes erected m 
newly-built vessel to navigate her down the mer or 
to a neighbouring port, where her proper masts or© 
awaiting her. 

Jus, jut (Lat), is a word borrowed from tbe Latin 
language, and very frequently used in law and other- 
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wise. It ftdmits of sererel significations, the ohief ol 
which are.—that which is right or conformable to law s 
also the obligation which the law imposes; also a man's 
privileges, whether singularly or collectively: it means 
likewise the power which originates from the law, as 
well as the place where justice is administered. 

Jus Drviwuif. (AiDmn Jlionr.) 

Jvs Maixti is the term applied in Boots law to the 
uncontrolled power of administration of the goods in 
communion vested In the husband, by which he m 
quires aa unlimited right of management and dispose 
of the movable estate of the wife, whether belonging 
to her at the time of the marriage or acquired during 
Its subsistence. 

Jus Qcieitiuh signified the fullest enjoyment of a 
Bo man citizen of the right of security of personal 
liberty, of registration on the list of property, of par¬ 
ticipation in the service of the legion, in pubiio 
honours, of the right of safllage, Sco. 

Justick. juM'-tf (Lat. jHiluta), is one of Ae four 
cardinal virtues, and was regurded by Plato as in¬ 
cluding all human virtue or duty. It is the doing what 
la just or right, and may be distinguished as ethical, 
economical, and political. The first consists in doinp. 
jaatice between roan and man, as men, as members of 
the same human family ; the seoond, m doing justice 
between the members or a family or household; and 
the third in doing justice between the members of a 
oommunity or commonwealth. Jostir \ as opposed to 
equity, means merely doing what positive law requires, 
while equity is doing what is fair and right in the cir- 
oumstances of each particular case. Justice is not 
founded in law, as some assert, bnt in our idea of what 
is right j and laws are just or unjust just m so far as 
they do, or do not, conform to that idea. 

•Tunica Clkbk, thb Loan, or Scotland, was ori¬ 
ginally the clerk and assessor of the justiciary, and 
was first assumed as a judge in 1G63 and couflrmed in 
1071, when the court was remodelled, lie was soon 
after raised to the dignity of second president of the 
Justiciary court, and is the presiding judge in that 
court in the absence of the lord justice-general. IIo is 
always one of the lorde of the Court of Session, and on 
the division of that court into two chambers in 181], he 
was made ex officio president of the second ditnmin. 
The office of lord justice clerk is now, lu point of rank, 
the seoond judicial appointment m Scotland, lie ih 
one of the officers of state for Scotland, and one of the 
commissioners for keeping the Scottish regalia. 
Justiob-Gsnbral, thb Loan, or Scotland, was the 
resident or head of the court of Justiciary, and was 
irmerly an officer of high rank and consideration. 
For many years it had becomes sinecure, being usually 
bald by some of the Scottish nobility, while the dutiea 
of the office were discharged by the lord justice clerk; 
so that at length, by 1 Wm. IV. o. 60, the office was 
declared to lie abolished on the termination of the 
then existing interest, and the duties to devolve upon 
the lord president of the Court of Session, with which 
office they were afterwards to remain conjoined. 
Justioxb or tub Pbacb are persous appointed by 


£ 



nions, and may give authority to any 
peace kept, and to punish such aa break it. All the 
judges ox the superior courts are conservator* of the 
peace, and are sometimes called justices; but justices of 



aud continues, with little alteration, to this day. This 
commission appoints them all, jointly and severally, to 
•weep the peace in the particular county named, and to 
cause to be kept ell the ordinances and statutes for the 
preservation or the same; and to chastise and punish 
nil persons that offend against the same. Any two or 
more of them (in which number souie particular jus¬ 
tices, or one of them, are always to bo included) are 
also authorised to inquire into and determine felonies 
and other misdemeanours commit' ed in said county, and 
to chastise and punish the said offenders, and every one 
of them, for their offences, by fines, ransoms, amercia¬ 
ments, forfeitures, and other means, as according to 
law. When any justice named in the commission in- 
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Justiciary, High Court of 

tends to act under ii. he suae out a writ of iidimut 
potatatem from the clerk of the crown Sn chancery, 
empowering certain persona therein named to admin¬ 
ister the usual oaths to him j A#,, aa oath of quali¬ 
fication as to estate, to wbioh are added the oatns of 
allegiance, supremacy, and atnuration, wbioh being 
done, he is at liberty to act. By 18 Geo. III. o. 80, 
every justice of tbe peace for any oounty, riding, or 
division within England or Wales, is required to nave, 
m law or equity, in possession ana for his own use ana 
benefit, a freehold, copyhold, or customary estate for 
life, or for some greater estate, or an estate for some 
long term of years determinable upon life or lives, or 
for a certain term originally created for twenty-one 
years or more, in lands, tenements, or hereditaments in 
England or Wales, of the clear yearly value pf £100 
over and above ail incumbrances affecting, and all 
rents and chargee payable ont of or in feapeot of, the 
same, or shall be seised of, or entitled.to, in law or 
equity, for his own us* and benefit, the immediate re¬ 
version or remainder of and in lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments leased for one, two, or threq live*, or 
for any term of yean determinable on lives npon re¬ 
served rents, and whioh are of the yearly value of £300. 
Cortain official persona are excepted from these pro¬ 
visions. By 6 & 7 Viet. o. 73, no attorney or solicitor 
shall be capable of being a justice of the peace for any 
county during such time as he practises as aa attorney 
or solicitor. The office of justice of the peace sub¬ 
sists during the pleasure of the erown, and is deter¬ 
minable either directly by wnt under tbe great aeal, 
or indirectly by a new commission from which hia 
name is omitted. The commission is also determined 
hy tbe death of the sovereign by whom it was issued. 
«o action can be brought against a justice of the 
trace for any act done by him in the execution of his 
duty with respect to any matter within hia jurisdiction, 
however erroneous his decision may bo, unless it be 
proved that the act was done maliciously and without 
reasonable or probable cause; and m such a case he is 
answerable to the court of Queen's Bench, whioh exer¬ 
cises a general superintendence over the eenduot of 
those to whom the administration of criminal jus¬ 
tice in the country is committed. The coart will not 
take np the question whether the proceeding was right 
or not in itself, but solely whether it proceeded from 
unjust, corrupt, or oppressive motives. The powers 
and duties of a justice of the peace are lsid down in hia 
commission, ana in various statutes. Aet 6 & 0 Viet, 
c. 38, defines the jurisdiction of justices at qnarter 
sessions, and acts 11 & 13 Viet. co. 42 and 43, define 
the duties of justices out of sessions. 

Justiciab op Scotland, iui -/ i » h '- c - 3r , was the an¬ 
cient criming! judge in Scotland, an officer of great 
power and authority, being at the head both of the law 
and tho military force of the kingdom. About 1626, 
the office become hereditary in the noble family of 
Argjll. in whose hnnds it continued for upwards of a 
century, and afterwards became merged m that of 
iustice-general. 

JubTiciABY, Caixp, op Enolind —This office is 
traced back to that of grand seneschal, or dapifer, of 
the early Franks. The seneschal was originally a sort 
of steward of the household of the Frank Lings, who, 
after their oonqoest of Gaul, rose to be the highest 
officer of the state, after the king, and acted as hia 
representative in all the departments of tbe state. In 
England, the office was divided into two parts, having 
two distinct officers, the one the chief justiciary, to 
whom the judicial affairs of the state were committed, 
and the other the chief officer of the royal household. 



? a court ana m me excbeqi 
the lord high steward fell into abeyance, he 
waa regent of tho kingdom during the king's absence, 
and wnts ran m his name. The power of the chief 
justiciary was broken towards tbe end of the Norman 
period, and the Aula Xrgtt, m whioh ha presided, waa 
divided into four distinct courts; vis , Chancery, Ex¬ 
chequer, King's Bench, and Common Fleas. It deter¬ 
mined shout the 46 Hen. Ill,—Kef. English Qrcfe- 
padutr- Arts and Sciences. 

Justiciaby, High Couai op, is the supreme crimi- 
ial court of Scotland, composed of five lords of tbe 
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mainteoanoe ef such offender. wt such a rite per 
•a shall be d e t ermin ed on. Tu court may, how 
compel the parent, or step-pasent, to support sod' 
offender, if of anffimoni ability to do so. Tno offendu 
absconding from school, or wilfully neglecting or re 
fusing to ab i d e by the roles thereof, mujr be punishcc 
by the foresaid magistrates by imprisonment with harr 
labour, for any period not exceeding three months. 

JviB.yor, is the name of the eighth month of thi 
Jewish year, oorresponding, at the earliest, with ou: 



It say be as 


as May. It boo onl' 


JL 


If fad, is die eleventh letter and eighth conaonam 
**•) in our language. Its eoond is that of o before 
the vowels a, o, «, ami the two are sometimes inter- 
changeable; as in German, carl or kart; Latin kale h da 
or ealendee. K was borrowed from the Greek kappa, 
or the Oriental kaph, and finds only an ambiguou. 
place in oooidcntal iangnages. Sallust, a liftmai 
grammarian, attributes its introduction into the Latin 
to one Salvias; and I’nscian looked upon it as a super¬ 
fluous letter, and says that it waa never used but m 
words derived from the Greok. Quintilian denies it a 
place in the Latin, and blames its u* * even in suoh 
words as kalends, kulumnia. According to Hoaurus, k 
was anciently used instead of the syllable ca, e instead 
of ce, rt; and it is owing to this ancient usage that, in 
our modern alphabets, k is pronounced ha, and c, ee 
and e». X alternates, in the Semitic languages, with 
y. i, g. h, kh, ffhtdnf and in the Indo-European with 
those letters and with e,j, y, w. Jn English, k is for 
the most part need only lieforo c, t, and n, in the be¬ 
ginning of words, as ken, kill, know, and the like. 
Formerly it used to be joined with e at the end of 
words, as in vublick, mrtnrk ; but it is now omitted, 
•except in words of one syllable, an jack, block. Amonc 
the Homans, slanderers used to be branded on the 
forehead with k (ka/rmma). As a numeral, K denotes 

260; with a stroke over it, thus— K, 250,000. 

Kaada, ka'-a-ba, is the name of a famous raosque 
in the rsly of Me** m. and the uh-. r o F .is mu ’M i«- 1 «*. 
ration tu M'dia'i.nicilaii'i i 1 -* the 1>> 'i >«*|.nl *lir«* wj- ii 
Mom an Gut hi-lies It an n , » ,f »i „ i Vic* ul grev 
granite, standing in the centre of a largo open ooui t ; 
and is. according to liurton, 65 foot in length by 45 in 
breadth. It is surrounded by a covering of black ailk, 
hanging down from the roof, with a golden band run¬ 
ning round the top, and a golden curtain m front of 
the door. Tho door, by which free admission is 
granted only ten or twelve times m the year, is m the 
north-west side, ul>out seven feet from the gr >nnd, and 
is covered with silver and adorned with ••iiuni.*i:n u l 
gold. The enhance is gained by a flight of stops of 
carved wood, which is rnrnod sway on tollers when not 
used. The interior is plain, and destitute oi windows, 
or any other opening besides the entrance, except a 
email door, called the Bub rl Taubak , or Gate of 
Repentance, leading to a staircase by which access is 
gamed to the roof The floor and walla consist of a 
sort of chequer-work of marble, of \anons colours, 
principally white, and the roof and top part of tho 
walls are covered with icd damask embroidered with 
gold. The J/qjar el Aetrad. or black stone, which is 
the object of so much adoration on the part of pilgrims, 
stands at the east corner of the building, at theheigLt 
of four or five feet from the ground, nud is composed 
of a number of small stones, cemented together, and 
carefully smoothed, having the appearance of having 
been broken in pieces and then mended. The constant 
wear which it has undergone at the Ups and hands of 
worshippers renders it oxttcmely difficult to determine 
the nature of the material. but urn -t travellers regard 
it as of volcanic origin, and, accord..ig to Burton, it is 
n large aerolite. On tho outside, in the south-west 
wall, is a stone of a dark-red coiour, which is also 
touched and kissed by the devo sea. On the north¬ 
west side of the Kxnba are situated what are said to be 
the graves of Ishmsel and Ifsgar, inclosed by a semi¬ 
circular wall five feet high and Tear feet thick, covered 
with white marblo. The Zem-B'em, or scored well, said 
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to be that of Hagar, is inclosed in a square, substantial 
building, opposite the east oomsr of the Kaaba. 

ILuronra. (Bee Caqodyl.) 

Kalxisosootk, kal-t'-doe-kope (Gr. halet , beautiful; 
eidoe, form, and el 
which was suggest 
but invented and perfected or 
By a peculiar arrangement of mirrors, or reflecting 
surfaces, it produces the appearance of a perfectly 
aymmetrual pattern, which undergoes an endless 
variety cf changes, by tnrning the tube in whioh the 
mirrors are fixed. It is chiefly useful in furnishing 
ideas to designers of patterns for paper-hangings, 
carpets, Ac., and any woven or printed fabric, in which 
symmetry of design is desirable. The simplest form of 
kaleidoscope consists of a cylinder of tin, in whioh two 
plane rectangular miri ors of polished metal, or of glass, 
having the back blackened, aro fixed at snob an angle 
of inclination to each other as may be obtained by 
dividing 360° by the numbers 3, 4, 6, fl, 7, 8, Ac. The 
cylinder is covered at one end with a circular plate of 
metal, having a small hole in the centre, while a run of 
metal is fitted over the other end, which is so con¬ 
structed that two circular pieces of glass may be fixed 
in it, at a short distance from each other, having some 
pieoes of coloured glass, beads, lace, feathers, Ac., in 
the space between them. The piece of glass that is 
placed at tho extreme end of the cylinder ahonld be 
ground glass, so that while the light is admitted into 
the lnteuor of the instrument, external objects may be 
prevented fioni becoming perceptible to the observer. 
An angle of is perhaps the best angle of inclination 
for the mirrors, as it may be readily determined, and 
aflbrds a six-fold repetition of the pattern, whioh 
presents a tolerably uniform appearance of colour in 
all parts. If the ungle of lnrlinatiou be greater than 
GU°, the pattern will not lie multiplied to ao great an 
orient; oi't if !"••, nllh>*igh the pattern will be re- 

i mes, it will lose consider- 

- • ....- . -‘Varda the part where the 

r.‘« •* ■». *ms . 1 ' r.ej !■»«•■ i» m—-*>p bythe frequency of the 
multiplication. In some kaleidoscopes, the mirrors aro 
made trapezoidal in form, instead of rectangular, the 
broader cuds being placed at the lower end or the 
tube. The pnuciple of the kaleidoscope will be under¬ 
stood from the accompanying figure, in wbioh tho 
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smaller circle, ABC, ropiesents a section of the tnbo 
of the instrument, and AB, AO, seotionsof the mirrors, 
which aro represented as inclined to each other at an 
migl*' of 00°. Tho objects in the specs a, between the 
[least s, are seen direotly by theoye; the part of the 
pattern in the space 6 is formed by the reflection of 
the objects in the space “a, in the mirror AB and the 
part c, by the reflection of the object! m the apace a, 
■n the mirror AO: these reflections are again mutually 
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form ft corresponding ippunow to tlte other parte. ««fU toe, wore it not far(fc» dawn which pwflaal dis- 
It is manifost, that unless the angle ftt which the mkrw ti petty.Theraes a n w» y waftTjLfy. f 1tr , 

UK* ax* inclined he accurately determined, the r«flec- aad live on trees or hnahm. H«v kuo » ofetmf ur> 
ttone will sot coincide, and the pattern will not be handle t«a, with which they hook tliMiftrfrftfti thr 
complete in the pert,/’. Keleidosuopee are made in branches upon which they dose during the da*. Hmv 
which the eagle of incidence of the nirrpn nap be n on— every strong odour, hot thrir flaakieentoa. 
varied at pleasure* and by foe aid of * iewp nd ft In the mu Cutout, the tad ia long, aeefeftad aar- 
eyetem of lenaeaia connection with the instrument, the like, and the eera ere short. In the crane Aftsrw, 
pattern but be pcnieetod on ft screen, in an enlarged the akin of the body la expanded between the anterior 
form, like the imago thrown from a slide in a magic » n d posterior limbs, which enables the nannies to leap 
lantern. ▲ pleasing effect of a amiler nature, inwhich from one tire to another. Four or five apedae ur 
the images of the original object ere multiplied, and known, of which the moat familiar lathe fl*- 
produced m different directions, may be produoed by of Norfolk Island. 

fitting the edges of three, four, or six trapesoidal mir- bears someresembla. .,_ 

ran together, eo as to form e hollow prism, end putting The Jtacrqnma, or keagnrooa proper, here the tarsus 
them into n tube, similar to that in whum the two end middle toe of the hind foot elongated, and tin two 
mirrors of the ordinary kaleidoscope are inserted. In- inner ones rudimentary, equal, ana united together, 
itrnmente at this kina, which were invented bf Dr. This genua has veir large posterior limbs, and tea tad] 
Koget, are ealled polycentral luleido«copes. An in- » of remarkable length and strength. This organ it 
etrament resembling the kaleidoscope in its general of great importance to the animal, mice it a nead seen 
principles, to which the name of debuaoope has been organ of locomotion, a weapon of offimae* and also as 
given, was invented in Pans in I860. It is used for a third point when the kangaroo mate on<ita haunches, 
forming patterns for calico-printing.—Erf. Brewster's It also assists m the astonishing leaps which tfaase am- 
TreaHte on the Kuleulaacovt ; Lard uer's Ittetum qf male continually take when moving about. Their neo- 
Britan aad Art; Annul » qf Fhilompkp, voL xi. grew actually consists of a.senes of spnngs, sometunss 

Kamnda*. (Set Calbitdab.) twenty feet m length. They seldom ateoa on all-fours, 

Kalsitss. (Set Calends ) except when feeding, and are harmless and inoffensive 

Kalmta, k&l’-mt-d (so named in honour of Peter creatures. The JUaeropue major, or greet kangaroo, 
Seim, the Swedish traveller), in Bot., a gen. of plants » the largest species. It measure* five or six fret 
belonging to the net. ord. Ertcaeete. The species aro from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail, and, 
beautiful shrubs, and belong to the olaaa of ornamental when sitting, appears about the height of a man. Th«> 
plants commonly called American. At the hortioul kangaroo forms an important article of food, end too 
torsi shows the* are always exhibited with rhododen flesh is represented by those who have tested it as 
drons and azaleas, being a little liko vnuson. Soup made of tee tail m 

Ksvaia. (Set BotniiA.) said to be far superior to the ox-tad strap of Europe. 

Kaw (haf-mt), a name given in Japan to certain Individual specimens have been brought aline into Uu* 
•pints or divinities, the belief m which seems to have country, and have been successfully kept in some of 
onanctenzfld the ancient religibn of that countrv. bo- our parks. The great kangaroo inhabits New South 
fore it became intermingled with foreign doctrines, Wales, Southern and W*atera Australia, aad Teams- 
and still constitutes it' omis. The kami are believed nm. Other genera, tho Lagerrkttttt, or kangaroo base, 
to be partly elemental, subordinate to the deities of and thn Sypnprimmu (see Kahoaboo Bat), are* a Iso 
the sun and moon, uni partly (be spin Is of men,—in found in Australia. The Dasyurwm, or oposnims, 
feet, every natural agent and phenomenon is supposed which also belong to the kangaroo family, are found 
to have its own spirit or genius. The spirits of human in America and the West Indies. (8tt OrioseoM, 
beings survive the body, and, according to the actions Macrofidji.) 

of the individual in life, receive reward or punishment. Kangaroo Bat (Ifyptiprimmu), a marsupial am- 
When a man's life has been distinguished for its piety, mel found m Australia* It is the siee of ft rabbit, 
or for the good he k.is done to hie fellow-men, after General colour greyish, reddish-brown above, whitish 
death he is deified, and his kamt ia worshipped. The below; triangular head; large ears; tarsi very long; 
number of these kami at the present day is estimated and tail elongated, flexible, terminated by a panoil of 
at 3/100, and the? are worshipped in temples without hum. The manners of the kangaroo rat are gentle and 
statues or images. Each kami is represented by a limn!; it feeds upon vegetables, and it is estate burrow 
mirror, as tee emblem of purity; and all the rites and in the ground. 

ceremonies seem to be typical of purification. The Kantian PsiLOHornr, UhUf-tA a, is the name given 
priests who superintend the worship of these temples to that system of philosophy which wee promulgated 
am ealled karai-nusi, or the ministers of the spirits. by Tmmaoupl Kant, profbwor of logic and metaohyaies 
Kaxhuucon, lutmp-tu'-lflcon (from Gr. kampfot, in the university of Jldnigsberg in ths latter hilt of the 
flexible, and iult, a coverlet), a species of floor-oover- 13th oonftury, and who was one of the gr ea te st philo- 
ing which has, of late years, superseded oil-cloth and sophers of modern times. His system, like that of 
other similar substances. It was first patented by the Dr. Reid, was a recoil against the sceptidsm of Hume, 
Messrs. Goodyear, whieb firm exhibited the first speei- and it was equally opposed to the dogiuatiam of Leib- 
men of kamptulioon in the Great Exhibition of 1851. nits and Wolff, uis/philnaophy is nearly all contained 
It is raanunuitured by combining cotton, cork, wool, in hi* “ Critique of rure Reason." He meiated upon 
and other fibrous materials with india-rubber, and the necessity of a stricter analysis of oar intellectual 
spreading t u * semi-fluid mixture on a back or ground powers, in order to ascertain the natnre, end deter- 
ofoanvas or woollon doth. While in this state the mine the limits, of liuuiao knowledge: the result was, 
floor*eoveriDg undergoes a sort of embossing process, that a whole system of knowledge underivsd from 
effected either plain or in colours. When it is oom- j experience was proved to exist in tee mind. Tbe 

J dated aad thoroughly dried, the kamptulioon will be | materials of pure or a priori knowledge are supplied by 
bund to have the aoitneaa of • velvet-pile carpet com -1 the three departments of sense, understanding, and 
bioed with far more durability, besides being much reason. In the world of sense the transcendental, or 
leas in price. pre-existent, elements of knowledge are apaoe and 

Kambtw. (8m SrvooM ) time; these are pure sensuous intuition*, without 

Kangaroo, fctep-ad.roe', a native term applied to an which empirical sensations would be impossible. Sense 
extensive family or animals, distinguished by the delivers up its presentations in apace and time to tee 
female having no placenta , and by their young being understanding, whoee office it ia to introduce into them 
nursed hi a peculiar pouch in the body of the mother unity and system. All its operations are generalised 
(Set Maxsxtfzalia.) The scientific terra Jfaaroput is into modes or forme of conception, which, after the 
also need to designate the same family, which varies example of Aristotle, he names <f Categorise of the 
asnoh in appearance and habits. Some are oarnirorons. Understanding." These are,—(I) Quantity, com- 
whilst others live oa vegetables. They are nearly all pnsing unity, plurality, totality; (3) Quality, eom- 
confined to Australia^ and are chnracterixed by a very prising reality, negation, limitation; (3) Halation, 
low degree of intelligence. The phslengers form • comprising substance, cause, reciprocity; (ft) Mo- 
•ub-famfly, having the second and third toee so oom- . dality, comprising possibility, existence, neoemity. 
pfatety i neJ ud ed within the skm as to appear like a j These are toe forms, M it were, in which the rude 
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material of tbe senses is shaped into conceptions, and 
becomes knowledge, properly so called. He labonred 
to show that without them no connection of the mate- 
male of sense is possible. They are the constant and 
invariable conditions of all mental conceptions, and are 
the things which connect or bind the understanding 
with all external objects. AH our judgments he divides 
into two kinds,—analytical and synthetical, tbe former 
being a kind of experimental sketch, the result of a 
separation of the different qualities or properties of 
any thing, the Utter being independent of experience 
and universal in its nature. Tho third, and highest 
faculty ia the reason,—the faculty of ideas. Reason 
creates no new materials of its own; it only enlarges 
the data of the understanding, by taking m all the 
conditions on which they depend. “All our koow- 
Udge" he tays, “ begins wilh sense, proceeds theneo 
to understanding, and etids with reason, beyond which 
nothing high «r can bo discovered in the human wind 
to elaborating the matter of intuition and subjecting 
it to the highest unity of thought.** “ Of reason, as 
cf the understanding, thero is a merely formal—that 
ia, logioal—use, in which it makes abstraction of all 
content of oognition; but there is also a real use, 
inasmuch as it contains in itself the source of certain 
conoaptioue and principles which it does not borrow 
cither from the senses or the understanding.'* The 
three great attributes of reason are absolute unity, 
absolute totality, and absolute oansa*'on. All these 
absolute ideas are involved in every act of reasoning. 
There are, also, according to Kant, three grand forms 
or ideas soaring above pnre Intellect, and having ai 
existence independent of experience, which come wlthii 
the provinoe of pure reason. These aro the universe, 
tbe soul, and God. The first embraces the entire mass 
cf all reel or possible physical knowledge, forming the 
coienoe of cosmology; tho second, the ieelinga, emo¬ 
tions, passions, &o., which constitute our moral and 
intellectual nature, forming psychology; and the third, 
all the reasonings relative to the mode of being, the 
attributes, and moral nature of the Deity, forming 
theology. These three ideas Kant maintains to have 
their birth in human reason irrespective of all expe¬ 
rience, and to spring up inevitably so as to control 
and influence the working of the understanding as 
applied to experience. As regards the moral and re¬ 
ligions principles of oar nature, these are baaed upon 
consciousness. In order to learn our duty both to man 
and onr Maker, we must penetrate into our internal 
structure, examine all the motives, impulses, and aspi¬ 
rations or the soul, and look at the final ends or pur¬ 
poses which its various faculties are fitted to produce. 
In this way we discover tho nnturo of duty and of right; 
what is necessary and what is expedient; what is good 
and what is pcrmoioua. All moral laws exist A prton 
in 'the mind, and aro completely independent of the 
thinking principle. The whole moral economy of man 
points to another groat truth—that of tho existence of 
Deity. The practical reason of mankind clearly de¬ 
monstrates that there must be a supreme, universal, 
infinite existence. Such is a brief outline of tho philo¬ 
sophy of Kant. The sjstem, as n whole, looks grand 
and imposing, and has an air of great strength and 
solidity. It is hedged round with a ponderous array 
of logical axioms, rules, definitions, and forms, and has 
• phraseology at onco original and soholastio. Rut 
with all these appliances, the system it strangely de¬ 
fective when closely examined, though its influeuoo 
upon the history of philosophy can scarcely bo over¬ 
estimated. “ Token altogether," says Dr. Cairns, “it 
is impossible to regnrd lim writings an any other than a 
prodigy of human intellect, and his influence as one of 
the mightiest forces that has ever ruled philosophical 
opinion. His mark is still on all the speculative sci¬ 
ences in Germany end Europe; and though lus at eptro 
has long been broken, tho most imposing systems meet 
in homage et his tomb. Great .is the cut rcncy of his 
leading idese has been, much still re* tains m his works 
to be developed by the struggle aud collision of future 
systems: ana it may bo safely pronounced that no 
philosopher of the eighteenth century—perhaps none 
ainoe the days of Aristotle—h-s left behind such monu¬ 
ments of thought, or has so firmly imposed the task of 
mastering them on the speculation of all succeeding 
ages."—Ret. JunouoUnuedtu Brtlantiea. a. L Kant; Bla- 
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key's HUiory qf Philorqphyj Lewes's JSutory vf Phi* 
Iciopky. * 

Kaolir, btV*oMm (Chinese), in Min., a pure white 
clay, resulting from the decomposition of felapsr in 

E ramtio rocks. It was originally found in China, but 
as been discovered near 8t. Auatle, in Cornwall, and 
at 8t. Yneix, near Limoges. It oonsists of nearly pore 
silicate of alumina, with email quantities of oxide of 
iron, potash, and water. It is used for making the 
finer kinds of poroelam; also by photographers for 
abstracting organic matter from tneir nitrate of sdver 
solutions. It has been employed to disodorixe sugar, 
but without much sucoess. 

Kapnomoh, kupf-no-nor (Gr. katmot, smoke; moira, 
a part), m Chem., a colourless oil, of peculiar odour, 
boiling at 360°, obtained from crude kreaaote by distil¬ 
lation with potash. It is insoluble in water and solu¬ 
tion of potash, but dissolves readily in al k ali n e solution 
of kreasote. 

Kabaitbb. (See Cabaxtis.) 

Kabpholitx, kar'-fo-ht* (Gr. karpho, I dry or 
shmel; lithoe. a stone), a miueral, which occurs in 
minute crystals and in stellated silky fibres. It con¬ 
sists principally of silica, alumina, and oxide of man¬ 
ganese. In oolour it is nraw-yellow; is able to scratch 
fluor spar, and is scratched by felspar. The lustre of 
the crystals is vitreous, aud that of the fibres silky. 
Its specific gravity is 2*93. Before the blowpipe, kar- 
pholite fuses into a dark gloss, which becomes darker 
in the interior flame. With borax it fuses into a trans¬ 
parent glass, which presents a reddish oolour in the 
outer flame and a greenish colour in the inner. 

Kat, or KlAf. (See Catka.) 

Kawbii Pins. (See Dam jtasa.) 

Kbdgb, or Kbdokb, kedje, ked'-jer, a small anchor, 
used to steady a ship and keep ner clear from her 
bower anchor when riding m a harbour or river, espe¬ 
cially at the turn of the tide, when she might, if not 
so secured, dnve over her principal anchor and en¬ 
tangle the stock or flakes with her slack cable, so aa to 
loosen it from the ground. They are also employed to 
remove a vessel from one part of a harbour to another: 
for this purpose they are earned out irom her in the 
long-boat, and let go by means of ropes secured to 
them. 

Kxxt., keel (Sax. nrfe, Du. kief), the lowest and 
principal piece of timber in a chip. The carcase of a 
ship is not unlike the skeleton ot the human body,— 
the keel representing the backbone, and the timbers 
the nbs. The entire fabrio is supported by the keel; 
aa the stem and stern posts, which are elevated on its 
ends, are merely continuations of it, and serve to oon- 
nect and inclose the extremities of the sides by tran¬ 
soms, as tho keel forms and unites the bottom by 
timbers. Some % easels are provided with what is termed 
a fait e keel , consisting of a strong thick piece of timber 
bolted to the bottom of the keel. It is ohiefly em¬ 
ployed when the planks which form the real keel cannot 
be obtained of antfioicnt depth. 

KxrL-nAULiiro, a method of punishment employed 
in the Dutch navy, and although not entirely unknown 
in our own, is seldom or ever now practised. It is ex¬ 
tremely dangerous. The oulpnt is generally let down 
from tho bnwa under the bottom of the ship, and drawn 
along the length of the keel by two ropes stretched 
irom each side of the ship; after which he is once 
more taken on board over the stern. By reason of 
the number of barnacles and other obstructions on 
the bottom of the ship, this punishment inflicts many 
cuts and bruises on the culpnt, and ia severe in the 
extreme. 

Kxxlsoit, or Kstsoir, keel'-ton, kel'-nn., one of tho 
( >nncipal timbers in a ship: it ia laid over the keel, of 
which it forma the interior or counterpart, and across 
all tbe timbers inside the vessel. It consists, liko the 
keel, of several pieces scarfed together, but of only 
half the breadth and thickness of those of the latter. 
In order that it may fit with greater security upon the 
floor timbers and crotchets, it is notched opposite to 
each to the depth of an inch and a half, and secured 
upon them to that depth by copper apike-nails. 

Fur. (See Castls.) 

Kbxpbb, keep'-er (Ang.-Ssx.), means, literally, ou 
who holds possession ot anything tor the use of another. 
The keeper qftkeforeet, or chief warden, is an officer 
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who bM the principal government of all things con¬ 
nected with royal foreats, and is above all other 
officers having rule over the same. The keeper qr the 
tench was the name formerly given to an officer of the 
royal mint, now called the maeter qfthe <ueap. [Sec 
Loan-Knurs*.) 


is *451 inch in diameter, with six grooves, eat no 
what is culled the ‘‘ratchet*’ principle; that Is to 
•av, the grooves are deeper on one side than on the 
other, the deepent part being on the aide from which 
the bullet turns, which has the effected reducing the 
resistance of the air to a minim am. The laud* 



Stanford, by carefully collecting and compressing thr nearly straight. Tins w the chief point in Mr. Kerr’s 
weed, and afterwards submitting it to diy distillation, patent, in which barrels bored on his priucipls differ 
not only doubles the Yield of lodiue and bromine, but from those ot other inventors and makers. By this 
obtains various valuable hydrocarbon oils. The shores mple arrangement, und the absence ol all angles in 
washed by the Atlantic are those which yield the the grooving, fouling is obviated, while the straight- 
richest seaweed for the manufacture of kelp. 1 neas of the grooves at the lireech allows the bullet to 

Ksima, ken’-Hel ( Fr.ehentl ), a term nruperlr ap expand properly into them beforo it commences the 
plied to the houae m which a pack of h V i« ! v*' 1 ’ 1 rotatory motion. Tbo barrel is .17 laches us 

but frequently used to denote the pi* * • I •• g and its weight is f»i lba. The bullet is cjrlin- 

kennel constructed by the duke of Kirhmond for hi: dru-eoiuudil m form, und weighs 630 grains; it ’ 
hounds coat £10,000; it is well drained, healthily 
situated, and provided with ainug-vard*, breeding- 
places, Ac., together with ih»''l . g-l« u-e"* for the 
nun toman and whipper-io. I' s' V l nucls 
highly apoken of on account of their maintaining an three drachms with advautago. The loro-tight, cither 
equable temperature. bend or knife, moves transversely m a dovetail, iu 

jfgpzjHi’a Laws, 1 ep'-lerz, the term applied by front of whit h there id a grad anted scale, to show to 
astronomers to the statement of certain analogies thu whnt extent the sight is shifted to the right or left 
e<isc between the relative distances of the planets from of the centre. A screw is used to fix the fore-light 
the sun and the times in which they complete thei ” 

revolutions round that body, and also between th< 
rate of motion at which an> heavenly body travels n 
its orbit, and its distance from the body or centre 
abcot whtoli it revolve*. Kepler's tlisf law, so called 
because it was the ilrst winch was discovered and and its excellence 


a diameter of 4k2 inch, which leaves a windage of 
*<100 meh. A a*did greased wad is used ia loading, 
und the iliaige is 2i drachms of No. 0 powder, up to 
700 yards, heyoud which range it may be m o rti n d to 


m the required position, fry this due allowance may 
be made at all times for tbo effect of the wind. The 

causes this rifle 


thhse which aro 


precision of the machinery employed 
to bo more accurately finished than 
made by hand. It is a cheap and trustworthy weapon; 
and its excellence, and the correctness of the theory 
enunciated by that astronomer, in that "equal uie,n on which the principles adopted iu its const ruction 


are desenbed m equal 1 • .ics ” By this it i- meant i tut 
if a straight hue were di <»n from the earthto the sun. 
round which the eanh (evolves, tin* line would pas* 
over equal portions » * '«i area of the ellipse wlin h the 
earth describes ill its i ih.fc in equal tunes, win 
the planet might bo in it ui c e Kepler uirived at 
this conclusion from obs< „ • pi 

veiled fastest when tin r were « tbf uni, 

their perihelion, and slowest when they ere .it th< 
aphelion, or greatest distance from th» holy. 11 is 
second law, which was deduced, like the first, fnun 
observations of tbo planet Mara, is tlut "planets 
describe ellipses, having the aim as a common l"< u*, * 


nrc bused, me clearly dem mstruted by the good prac¬ 
tice that Iihh been made with it m trials at tbo Jfoyal 
ir<enal, Woolwich, and elsewhere. 

Ki.rsky, Lrr’-ze, a sort of inugh cloth, generally 
ribbed and woven Irom long wool. Iho name is pro¬ 
bably u corruption of .Jersey, from which island it 
irig'imll) came h**t«ey u pmicip illy nmnufactured 
in 1h« iVirth of England. K> rveywnv is a very d»f- 
'orcil labile, it is a thin "till)', generally woven plain 
'rom the finest wools, it is said to deiive itoaams 
tom Csshuicre, a country whom the finest wool is 
irodueed, and consequently much celebrated for its 
vov cn cloths Kerseymere is principally manufactured 


bile his third is that “the squares of the pcnodic n the wist cm districts of Ragland, 
tames of the planets arc m proportion to < <u h ••tber us K tmbkl, k e^-trel (Ang -Nor J, (jFV* •* tmnunentne), 
‘he cubes of their mean dist a rices flow the bun.'*— Jiff, me of the most common species of the British Futcvu- 


HerHchcl’s Outline* of Aetromtmp. 

Kkri-Chxti», kef-re ket'-ib, n term applied, in 
Fhilol., to various readings m the Hebrew Bible. The 
signification of ken is, that whHi is read; while vh/tih 
means that which is written. When uistnm e» of Mich 
readings occur, the vhtfib, or false reading, is placed 


•tit It is elegant in shape, attractive iu oolour, and 
rrm eful in it* movements through the air. audit best 
itnowu by its habit of sustaining itself in ths air ia the 
nm* place, by means of a short but rapid movement 
■t it a wings. During this pause, its powerful eyes 
earch the buriocn beneath for mice, which form its 


bathe text, while the Am, or true reading, is placed uimipal f.ioil The kestrel is aho called the wind- 
m the margin with a Hebrew character unde.* it. .over, from this habit of remaining suspended in the 
r ilto number of kcn-chetibs is estimated at a thousand, ir. On nil such occasions, its head points to wind- 
and most of them are attributed to Kara; but, a* ward. Although the kestrel lives principally on mice, 
■ereral corrections of this kind appear in his own it also attacks and devours small bird*. The kestrel 
writings, it is probable that many were made at homo requentlv takes possession iu spring of the Asst of a 
subsequent period. or magpie m which to deposit its eggs. Somo 

Kxausu Mnvxaa., ker'-tnes (Arab, kirmer), a com¬ 
pound used in Med., consisting of a mixture of ter- 
oxide and teranlplude of antimony. It is prepared hr 
boihug finely-powdered sulphide of antimony with 
carbonate of soda and a large quantity of water. The 
liquid, as at cools, deposits the kermes, which ia i ol- 

looted on a filter and dried at a low temperature. Its . ... _, _ . _ 

chemical composition mar be reprevented by the tor- •oddish fawn-colour, with umall black triangular spots, 
mula 3Sb8,,SbO„ according to Liebig; but crystals e ru-cupjing tho point of each feafbor; the tall- 
of the teroxide of autimony may be easily descried there are ash-grey, with a broad blai-fc band near 
with a microscope. .he end, each leather heiug tipped with white; the 

Kxbb Kivu, ker, a nfle manufactured by the Lon- >re»st and belly ate pale rufous fawn-colour, with 
don Armoury Company, at th.*ir works in Bcrmond- itrcaks on the former and dark spots on the latter; 
sey, 8.B., ana which takes its name from Mr. Kerr, .he legs and tors are yellow, and the claws black. The 
the inventor of the principle on which the interior of ‘olour of the female differs little from that of the male, 
the barrel is grooved.^ The barrel is interchangeable :he under surface of the tail-foathers of the former 
with that of the machine-made long Enfield nfle, con- ig more uniform in colour, and lest distinctly barred 
strncted by the same company; but it is supenor to nan in tho male. 

the Enfield barrel in being i-ho.ter, smaller in the, Karon, kefth (Fr. qnaicht; Ger. and Du. Hfr), 
bore, and sighted on a different principle. The bore | a vessel of about 100 to 250 tons burden, carrying two 
u. 193 * n 


lines, however, they build in high rocks or old towers. 

y lav four, and occasionally live eggs. The kestrel 
is found in nearly all parts of the world. In length, it 
is from thirteen to fifteen inches, dependent upon tlut 
ex. In the male, (he beak is bine, pale towards the 
iaae; the top of the head and naps of the neck ash- 
,rev, with dusky htreaks; the back and wing-coverts 
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mufti: vis , ft main and mixen mast, chiefly employed applied to governors of pronneea and offleera of a 
h% yachts, but sometimes built very strong, ana used certain rank. Khan is also the Turkish name for a 
as bomb-vessels. (Sit Bom-znoH.) caravansary, a place for the aooommodation of tre- 

Kbichc?, or CA.nvr,J:tUk'-up, the juice of certain sellers. (Set Cabavabsabt.) 
vegetables, strongly salted and spiced, so as to be used Khotbah, Icof-bah (Arab.),aparticular form of prayer 

as sauoe. The best-known ketchup is that made from used by the Mohammedans at the commencement of 
inuahrooms. For its xnsaufsrture, the following mil public worship in the great mosquee on Friday, at noon 
be found a uaefal reoelptSprinkle muahroom flaps *' '* ' -*“-** J 


gathered in September with common salt; stir them 
occasionally for two or three daysj then lightly squeeze 
out the juice, and add to each gallon cloves and _ ; 
tard-seed, of each bruised i os.; allspice, black pepper, 
and ginger, of each bruised 1 os.; gently heal to the 
boiling-point, in a covered vessel, macerate for fourteen 
days, and decant or strain. Should it exhibit any indi¬ 
cations of change in a few weeks, boil it again, with a 
little more aalt and a little morn spice. In pre¬ 
paring ketohup, vessels made of glazed earthenware Turkey has always considered it ono of his ohief pre- 
or stone-ware, or well-tinned copper pans, only should rogatives to have his name inserted m the khotbah. 
ba used. Kidwapmbo, kid'-nip-ping (Ang.-Sax.), in Law, is 

XsTOirifi, or Acstoivxb, ke'-tonez, a series of com- the forcible abduction and conveying away of a man, 
pounds obtained from volatile organic acids, the normal woman, or child, from their own country and lending 
hydrates of which contain four equivalents of oxygen, them to another. It is an offence et common law, 
by submitting thsir lime, or baryta-salt, to dry aistil- punisbablo by fino and imprisonment, and formerly 
lations. Acetone, C a II a O a , may be taken as the type, also by pillory. According to the Jewish law, 11 He 
‘ that stealoth a man and sclleth him, or if he be found 


It was originally performed by the prophet himself, and 
by his successors, up to a.d. 806. At that t’me Mo¬ 
hammed VIII. appointed special fcu.Msters for the 
purpose, and that arrangement has been adhered to 
ever since. The khotbah consists of a confession of 
faith m the Mohammedan religion, and a general 
petition for its success. It is divided into two portions, 
between which the officisting priest makes a consider¬ 
able pause, which is regarded by the worshippers as 
the most solemn part of the ceremony. The anltaa of 


(Set Acktoxtb.) 

Kxrlb-dbvu. (See Dbuh.) 

Kbt. (Set Lock.) 

Kkt-boabd, ke'-hoard, a name applied m Mne. to 
that portion of a pianoforte, organ, harmonium, Ac 


in his hand, he shall surely be put to death."— (Exod. 
xxi. 16.) By the civil law, likewise, the offence of 
spiriting away and stealing men and obildren, called 
plaqxum , was punishable with death. By 8 Geo. IV. 


upon which those pieces of wood or ivory, called keys, c. 91, the wilfully leaving any man on shore, or re- 
bv means of which the Bounds are produced, are placed, fusing to bring him home, l>y the master of any mer- 
Tbe key-board of a pianoforte presents venous num- chant vessel, is a misdemeanour, and punishable by 
hers of keys, according to the compass of tho instru- imprisonment for such time as the court may direct, 
meat to whioh it belongs; thus, one containing eix The same statute declares, that if any person shall 
octaves presents forty-three white keys and thirty maliciously, cither by force or fraud, lead or take 
black; the black keye representing the sharps and away, or decoy or entice awsv, or detain, any child 
flats, and the white, tho natural notes. under the age of ten yean, he shall be guilty of felony. 

Keys, those movable projecting levers of ivory or and, being convicted thereof, shall be liable to be 
wood which are placed on tho key-boards of all such transported beyond the seas for the term of seven 
instruments as the pianoforte, organ, or harmonium, years, or to he imprisoned, with or without bard 


Ac , to receive tho fingers of the performer. 

JCkts, or Kby-kotk, in Mus., a certain funda¬ 
mental sound or tune, to which the whole of a piece 
must have a certain bearing, and with which it usually 
begins and always ends. There are only 1 wo principal 
keys; vis., the major, or that of C, and the minor, or 
that of A. From tneso two natural keys are deduced 
all the other keys in which we employ flats and sharps. 
The key in muslo is the same os the subject m an ora 


labour, for a term not exceeding two years; and (if a 
male) to be once, twice, or thnee publicly whipped (d 
the court Bhall aeo meet) in addition to snch impri¬ 
sonment. 

Kiirarr, kid'-ne (Ang -Sax.; Lat. ren), in Anat., is 
tho name of a doable gland, having for its office the 
secretion oi the urine. The form of the kidney resembles 
that of a French bean: its average length being from 
tour to four and a half inches, its breadth two inches. 


tion: in the latter, some principal person or thing, to and its thickness one inch. The two kidneys are situ 
winch the discourse is referable, is always kept in view; ated in the lumbar region, one on each side ot the spine, 
so in every regular pieco of muiio there is ono funda- on a level with tho last two dorsal and the first two 
mental note,—vie., the key-note, by which all tho rest lumbar vertebra: they are of a brownish-red colour, 
are regulated, and with .which the piece begins and flattened from before backwards, and grooved on the 
ends. Again, in an oration there may be several dn- interior border for tho great vessels. They are oovered 
tinct articles which refer to different subjects, at the by a thin, firm, transparent cellular envelope; and m- 
same time having a visiblo connection with the prinoi- ternally Hre composed of two substances,—an extenor 
pal subject; so in a musical composition, there may be or onrtocal, and an intenor or medullary. The cortical 
several keye to which the different parts belong, but substance is the seat of the greater part of tho secre- 
they must ell be under tho Influence of, and have a ecu- tory process, and is made up of n great number of nri¬ 
sible connection with, tho principal key. mferous tubes, much convoluted, end inosculating with 

Xxys, Powfb or tub, le a power claimed bv Homan each other, and lined with epithelial cells of a spneroi- 
Catholics for tho pnpo to open and shut paradise when dal and projecting form. Scattered through the plexus 


he pleases, founded upon tne saying of Jeans Christ to formed by these tubes and the blood-vessels, are dark 
Peter,—"IwUJ give thee the keys of the kingdom of points, whichi have been called torpora Ufa/pighiana, 


heaven " JMatt • rvi. 19). It donotes|tbe power of in 
flicting spiritual punishment and of absolving from it. 


from their discoverer. These last are convoluted 
masses ot minute blood-vessels included in flask-bke 


Kky-stoxb, in Aroh.. is the stone placed at the top dilations of the uruufemus tubes, forming a dose rein- 
or vertex of an arch to bind the two tmeeps together, tion between tho circulating and secreting systems. 
In the Tuscan and Done orders it » merely a plain The medullary substance is composed principally of 
stone projecting a little; in the [emu* it is cut and tubes passing nearly straight inward to the central 
waved somewhat like consoles; ami in the Corinthian receptacle of the secretion. Both substances ore inl¬ 
and Composite orders, it is a console orintnented with bedded in interlacing fibres, moat abundant m the 
sculpture. & making an arch, Uie length of ‘he key- medullary. The kidneys aro well supplied with blood¬ 
stone, or thickness or the arefcivnll at top, is allowed vessels and nerves, in accordance with tho import once 
by the best architects to be about one-fifteenth or one of their function. The renal arteries come directly from 
sixteenth of the span. the aoita, and the Urge veins terminate in the vena 

XJUftir. (See CAUr. r cava. Theimes come from the renal plexus. The 

XttAir, Met, is a Tarter word, signifying sovereign or renal arteries divide, soon after entering the organs, 
chief. It is a title adopted by the so* ereign princes of. into minute twigs, which pierce the capsule of theMal- 
Gentral Asia, and is one of the titles of 1 1 o Turkish I piphian tofts. From the convolutions of these tufts 
sultan. Jt was first assumed by Gengis w bn. lie be- 1 a rise the efferent vessels, whioh surround the urinife* 
came snpreme ruler of the Moguls and Tartar*. In rous tubes, and from which the renal veins are formed; 
Tmift untM) ii vtandftd nanit#*. heimr and thus the annarr secretion is produced from 
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blood whldh has passed through thi Malpighian capil- i retraction of the latter, disordered stale of the urinary 
lariM. ... Mention and excretion, febrile disturbance, some- 

KxniniT, Dissaskh ov tbi. —Tha kidney* are sub- ton* numbness of the thigh, and mum or vomiting, 
jeot to a variety of dangerous end painful di s ease*. The whole of theee symptom* ere not always present, 
arising from venous onuses. They may be arranged exoept in some of the more severe eases. Iaflammm- 
in two diatinot classes.—those which are the result of tion of the kidneys, like other inflammatory disease*, 
some cause acting locally, as calculi, retention of unne,} results from cold, wet, intemperance, Ic ; and its tract¬ 
or a blow on the loins, and those which are the result i mcnt requires to be very active, local depletion by 
of a constitutional cause acting npon the kidney by in- , leeches, end cupping, being freely employ td, followed 
daring an abnormal condition of the blood. (Fordisease , by warm fomentations, (flee Bsiqbt’s Dihsasx.) 
of the kidney nnsing from renal calculi, sec Calculus.) Kjlit, ktl (Sax. A structure or maclnne for 

In rstention of nrine, the ureter, pelvis, end infnndi- drying substances l»v the application of heat. Their 
bula become much dilated, end the cortical aubetanee forms are as various as the substances or manufac- 
ezpanded and lobular on tho surface. The mnoous tures for which they are designed, for although a 
membrane frequently becomes ulcerated, inflam mm- certain kiln will answer several purposes, yet for a 
tory deposits occur u> the substance of the kidney, and < single purpose, a variety of kilns are frequently 



KlLV.—Uus-MIAFT AND COKA-OVENM. 


the gland is destroyed by a slow atrophy, or more applied. A good kilo should possess tha rsquisito 
rapidly by suppurative inflammation. Both kidneys qualities of cheapness and durability of construction, 
are usually affected, bnt in different degrees. Disease effectiveness m producing the result required with the 
of the kidney from external violence ie not of frequent utmost economy of fuel, a perfect command of the 
occurrence. Among the diseases resulting from a con- temperature, and facility of working. Ovens must be 
sUtntionsl cans* is scrofulous disease of the kidney, regarded as of the same class of apparatus as kilns— 
which occurs in the form of small scattered deposits Lindeed, the terms kiln and oven are often applied 
of tubercular matter, or it presents itself in the form indiscriminately to the same structure. Under the 
of a thick curdy deposit, which leads to the formation head of Lurran tt the usual form of that apparatus 
of a large ebaceaa. Cancer of the kidney is a disease is described. In this piece we shall describe Mr. 
less uncommon than it was formerly supposed to be. ■ Heat horn's patent combination of a limekiln with a 
la tho greet majority of cases, some of the neighbour- ooke oven. The object of this mi ention, ea expressed 
ing parte ere complicated, in one or other of which the, m the specification of the patent, is tho preparation 
disease obviously originated. Hydatids are occasionally i of quicklime and coke in tho same kiln at one opera- 
found in the kidney. They are generally numerous or j tion. The accompanying fig. represents a vertical 
multiplied, and eontalned in a mother-cyst, which fre- section of tha lime-shaft and coke-ovens, a, a are 
quentJy acquires a large sue, forming a tumour which tne side wsUs—fonr feet thick— of a rectangular 
may be often felt externally. Inflammation of the tower, the internal space being filled with limestone 
kidneys (nephritis) is characterised bp pain in the from the top to the iron ban 6, b, at the bottom, 
lumbar region, often extending anteriorly through the whereon the whole colomn rests. The limestone if 
abdomen, or descending to the groin and testes, with raised in a box (d) or other reoeptacle to the top 
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at til* building by wan of a jib Md earn* (•), or 
othtr tackle. widen it fixed tft the book of the tower, 
tofttbtr with » platform pcqjeoting beyond tbt walls, 
for eflbrding security and oonvenience for “landing" 
tbt luneatone; when rtistd tt represented, the jtb is 
twang romnd and tbt lima-box tilted* by which the 
wbolt contents art thrown down tht theft. The coke- 
ortnt, of whith there may be two or a greater or Ictt 
number, aotording to the magnitude of the workt, are 
oonttrooted end arranged in connection with the limo- 
theft In the eeme manner at the two represented m 
tbt diagram at ff. Tbtee ovens are supplied with 
tool through iron doors in the front wall (not teen 
in the Motion): the doors have a long and narrow 
horUontol opening in the upper part or them to admit 
sufficient atmospheric air to cause the combustion of 
the inflammable or bituminous part of the coal; the 
flames proceeding thence, pa»R into the lime-slialt 
through a senes of lateral dues (two of which are 
brought into view at g , y), ami the draught iapre- 
vented from deranging the process in the opposite 
oven by the interposition of the partition .wall h, which 
directs the course of the heat and Haines throughout 
the whole mans of the lime, the lowermost and prin¬ 
cipal portion of which attains a white heat, the upper 
a red heat, and the intcnening portions the inter* 
mediate grades of temperature When the kiln u 
completely 'chargod with lime, the openings in front 
and beneath the iron bars at 11 are close' and barri¬ 
caded by bncks and an iron-cased door, which is 
internal!) filled with sand to exclude the air and pre¬ 
sent the loss of heat by rudmtmn. Therefore when 
the kiln is at work, no atmospheric air is admitted but 
through the narrow apertures beiore mentioned in the 
coke-oven doors. Wnen the eilcination ot the lime is 
completed, the barricades», » are removed, the iron 
bora b , b are drawn out, by which the lime tolls down 
and is taken out by barrows. It sometimes happens, 
however, that tho lime does not readily fall, having 
coked or erched itself over the area that encloses it, 
in which case a hooked iron rod is employed to bntig 
it down. To facilitate this operation in every part of 
the shaft where it may be necessary, a senes of five or 
six apertures, closed by iron doors, is mode at con¬ 
venient distances from tho top to near tho bottom of 
the shaft: two of these are brought into view at k, k. 
Two similar apertures are shown m soction a i, the 
coke*ovens at b, b, which arc for the convenience of 
stoking had clearing out the lateral Hues g, g from any 
matter that might obstraat tho free passage of the 
heated air. "When tbt coals have been reduced to 
coke, the oven-doors in front (not shown) ore opened 
and the ookt taktn out by a peel iron, the long handle 
ot whioh it supported on a swingingpib, that acts os 
a movable ovtn. The operation of this kilu is con¬ 
tinuous, the lime being taken out from the bottom 
whenever It is sufficiently burned, and fresh additions 
of row limestone being constantly made at the top. 

KuftglkJKIfS. (Sef Metric Btstim.) 

Kfar or Kivu md, kin, kin'-dred (Ang.-Sax. )* in 
Law, it applied to oertara persona of kin. or related to 
each other. There arc three degrees of kindred recog¬ 
nised In law,—one m the right line descending, another 
in the right line ascending, and the third in the col¬ 
lateral lint. In the right line descending, the kindred 
of tho male line are called oma/i; of the female, rog- 
goff. It proceeds from father to son and daughter, 
grapdoon and granddaughter, and so on. The right 
Hat amending is directly upwards, from son to father 
hud mother, grandfather and grandmother, Ac. The 
collateral line is either descending by tho brother or 
sister, and their children dowuwards, or ascending by* 
undo or onnt, grand-uncle, grand-aunt, Ac , upwards. 
There art several rules to know the degrees of kindred. 
In the asotnding line, take tho son and arid the father, 
and it ia one degree asoemling, then add the grand¬ 
father, and it it a second degree (a person added to a 
person In the line of consanguinity making a degree); 
and, If there are many persons, tale away one, and you 
have the number of degrees; thus, if there are four 

W , it is tho third degree; >f fire. She fourth, Ac .; 

father, •on, and grandson, in the descending, 
line, make but two degrees. To know in wh.it degree I 
of kindred the eons of two brothers stand, i -»gm with 
•thegrnndfether, and descend to one brother, the lather 

m 
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of one of the eon, which it one degree ( then to hie 
son, the ancestor 1 * grandson, which is a second degree 5 
and then descend again from the grandfather to the 
other brother, father of the other or the eon, which ia 
one degree, and descend to his son, which is a second 
degree; thus, tho sons of two brothers are distant 
from each other two degrees, for in what degree either 
of them is distant from the common stock, the person 
from whom tho computation is made, they ere distant 
between themselves in the same degree • and in every 
line the person must be reckoned from whom the com¬ 
putation-is mode. If the kindred ore not equally 
distant from the common etook, then in what degree 
the most remote is distant, m the some degree they ore 
distant botween themselves; and so the line ox the 
most remote makes the degree. 

Kino, hug (Sax. cgning, Swed. kong, Germ. ISnig), 
the title given to the pnm ipal person in any state. Who 
i-<*s n greater or less degree of sovereign power, 
nature of the laws of that state, and 
in whom the principal exective functions are vested. 
The term \tsclf is of Teutomo origin, and implies a 
pn»a<m who ha* atta'red a greater degree of knowledge 
il.* 11 \ -i* a*. ii*i I lii—i, ana is therefore entitled to ei- 
•■r* •*i , ii»i*li ! [■ w .** 1 among them. In former times 
this knowledge would consist chiefly of an intimate 
acquaintance with the arts and stratagems of war, by 
which he was enabled to gain the mastery over any 
portion of his own peoplo who might be disposed to 
dispute his authority, as well as over hostile tribes and 
nations. The first king of England was Egbert, origi¬ 
nally Jung of Wessex, who brought under bis sway the 
other kingdoms of the Saxon lleptarchv, and united 
them undor himself as sole soverci|m. This monarch, 
and some of his immediate descendants, seem to have 
deserved the title in the strict signification of the Saxon 
word eymng, or lung, from their skill and excellence in 
the arts of peace and war. The office of king is here¬ 
ditary m England, and has been so ever since the ac¬ 
cession of William tho Conqueror, although the doscont 
has not been preserved m un unbroken line from fhther 
to son since that time, but has passed into other 
branches of the royal family, or into families closely 
allied to them by marriage At present, in accordance 
with the spirit of .the saying, “ The king never dies/* 
the king or qnecn of England, as the case may be, 
comes to the throne immediately on the death of bis 
or her predecessor, and enjoys full and immediate pos¬ 
session of the sovereign power; bat formerly, a snort 
period of tune elapsed between tho dote of the reign 
of one king sod the commencement of the reign ol ms 
successor, whfeh was requisite to a certain extent to 
obtain some recognition of the authority of the latter 
from the people. At bis ooronation, the reigning sove¬ 
reign of England enters into a solemn contract with 
the people to govern according to the laws, to cause 
juitioe to be duly administered, and to maintain the 
Protestant church. The person of the king is secred, 
and no legal measures can be taken against bun to 
bring him to account for any sot that he may have 
committed; but, according to tho constitution of the 
government of this country, it is impossible for the 
monarch to do anything prejudicial to the interests and 
welfare of the peojie, as the king always acts through 
Ins ministers, who may be impeached for any trans¬ 
gression of the laws. and the houaea of parliament 
and the people, through their representatives in the 
Haase of Commons, virtually exercise a direct control 
over bis power, since no law can be brought into ope¬ 
ration and enforced without the concurrence of both 
these bodies, although, at the same time, every enact¬ 
ment passed by them requires the royal assent before 
it becomes tho law of the land. It ia the province of 
the sovereign to tend embassies, to conclude treaties, 
and make war and peace with other nations. He 
bestows titles; convenes, prorogues, and dissolve* par¬ 
liament; appoints the judges and high officers of states 
the bishops and governors of colonies, and grants com¬ 
missions to officers in the army and navy. Charters of 
incorporation for companies, collegiate bodies, and 
towns, ore also granted by the king. Some monarch* 
are styled emperor instead of king; but the functions 
diii'ii LPjred by both ore similar, although the title seem* 
to liiip.v supremacy of on absolute nature, and dote so 
lu some cases. The words osar, sultan, and shah, ap- 
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Kit-Cat Club 


ptledtothe monarch* of Russia, Turkey, and Penis* sefd, occurring in chinehonabatfc. in wftfc 

and elector and grand •duke applied to the rulers of lime and the ohiochona alkaloid*! It i* prepared be 
Hme-Oasssl and many of the smaller German states, mixing an aqueous decoction of the bark withmflk of 
‘ lnne, until a faint; alkaline reaction is penwived. the 

tanme add and the alkaloid* being precipitated and 
Ej* 4 *®? hmeremaiuing in the supernatant liquor. 
The salt is cnrrtallixed from the mother-liquor by era- 
poration, and decomposed by oxalic or sulphuric arid. 
Kiuio acid crystallizes m colourless oblique rhombic 
^ pnsms, freely aolublo iu Kulmg wit^r, ]e«a to In cola 
fourth books of Brigns or Kingdoms, the book* of | water, and still less so m alroh.il and ether. Most of 
Samuel, which they divided in the same wav, being, the kinates are soluble in water, with the exception of 
the diet and second. The books of Kings take their the sub-kmate of lead, 
name from their contents, being a history of the then- Kino. {See PtbkocAH? r*.) 

''racy under the kings from the reign or Solomon till | Kinonk, h'-none, a yellow crystalline substance, 
the dissolution of the state. They may be divided into, obtained by beating one part of kime acid, four parts 
three parts,—], giving an account of tho reign of of peroxide of mangsnese, and one part of sulphurte 

O.I.M. /. —- % A Ska. »»f 4l*<% hwM IiimmiIam* 1 M .1 (lllitl - — 1 


are equivalent to the term king. 

Koro-af-AWl. (See Hnun'e Collsqx.) 

Snennia [See Alcxd o .) 

Kotos. in Boons or, is the name of two of the 
historical books of the Old Testament. Originally, 
they formed only one book, and were drst divided by 
tha Seventy, by whom they ara entitled the third and 
.. * * the books “ 


of Judah and Israel (xii.—8 Kings xvu.); 3. the history needles, which fuse at 312* Fahr. It is sparingly 
of the kingdom of Judah after the breaking of larael 1 soluble m water, but dissolves more freely in alcohol, 
(xvitt.—xxv ). The period embraced by the two books | KiObZ, ki-oal J t a Turkish word, signifying a pavilion 
is 465 years. Great uncertainty exists as to the author. or summer-house, with a tent-shaped roof open on all 
and the time at which these books were written: some ' sides, and isolated. It is generally square in shape* 
ascribe the authorship to Ezra, others to Jeremiah or' and supported by pillars, round the foot of which is a 

* balustrade. From Turkey and IVrsia, the kiosk hss 
been introduced into the English, French, and German 
gardens. It is built of wood, straw, or similar mate¬ 
rials, and is chiefly erected to h flora a free aspect in 
the shade, while, at the same time, it embellishes a 
rural or garden view. 

Kippfb, kip'-per (Tent. Inppen, to hatch, from which 


Isaiah; but it is mere matter of conjertnre. Jewish 
tradition ascribes the authorship to Jeremiah, and 
there is present throughout a considerable rcscmblsnco 
to bis style. The books, though compiled to a con¬ 
siderable extent from more copious annuls, yet pre¬ 
sent a tolerable degree of unity and compactness. A 
definite plan is seen running through the whole, and 
there is a nmformityof style and method. The soopo 1 the English w«»fd dip, to break the egg)", a term ap- 

of the work is to show God's merciful dealings with Ins' ' , * J 4 -‘-— —-*■ --*- 

people, and his keeping promuo with them. The king¬ 
dom is preserved to Solomon entire, and after it was 
divided, God endeavoured to recall both Israel and 
Jadah to a sense of their covenant-relation to him by 
admonitions and chastisements, though they wore finally 
subverted becanse they continued rebellious and still- 
necked. But though severely punished, the seed of 
David was not allowed to perish, and the exiled king 
Jeboiakim is brought back to Judah and sot upon the 
throne of his ancestors, as an evidence ol God's remem¬ 
brance of his promises mado to his servant David. The 


plied to a salmon taken out of seaaon, or at spawmng- 
time, when it is uuflt to In* oaten. The term is also 
used m Scotland to hignilv fhh which have been cured 
by means of salt and pepper; as, kippered salmon* 
kippered haddock. 

Kibchan-taq, hrl '-en-ffy (Gar., church diet), a 
Protestant association, founded in Germany in 1818. 
It is of the nature of tho Evoiigelioal Alliance in this 
country, but takes a wider range of subjects, embracing 
cries* on* f •* , r -1 rr'nrni, as well as those of a more 
Mr.n.i pvir •ii«:i.n no The inner mission is specially 
phtiunizeu by it. it consists of delegates, fay ana 
historical character and credibility of those hooks com-1 clerical, from the more important religions com¬ 


mend themselves to tho reader by strong external 
and internal evidence ; besides their being repeatedly 
referrod to m tho New Testament. The Jews have 
uniformly regarded them aa divinely inspired.— lief. 
Horne’s Introdnetion to the Holy Scrtpfuret. 

Kino's or QrsvVs Bench, Ooubt or. (See Const 
ov Quint's BbncbJ 

Kino's Collkgs, London, is an educational insti¬ 
tution occupying the east wing of Homerset House, 
which was built up to receive it, having before been 


mumons, hut it h possessed of no legislative power. 
Its doctrinal ba«is rests upon the confessions of the 
lflth century. It is to ho regretted that the power for 
good, ol this association, has been much weakened by 
tho fierce animosities which have arisen within it, iu 
the discussion of questions that have come before it. 
Betbmsnn-Hollweg, the late Prussian minister for 
leligionand education, has been a leading member of 
this association, and presided at its meotings. 

Kibk Hbssioic. (See Rksbion.) 
left incomplete. The site was presented to the oollege Kibscuwabsxb, kereh'-cna-ier (Ger., oberry-water), 
tv George IV. King's College ones its origin mainly | a spirituous liquor, obtained in German; Teraent- 
to tbe opposition made by the friends of the Church to ing tho sweet and small black cherry. From the rude 
University College, on the ground of theology having manner m which this beverage is obtained from tbe 
no place m its curriculum. They therefore set about bruised fruit, and from tbe distillation of tbe ^cherry- 
establishing another institution of a similar kind, bnt stones (which contain prussic acid) with the liquor, it 
on principles which accorded with their views. The has frequently a nauseous taste, and is sometimes 
funds for the institution were raised partly by shares poisonous. When properly made and sweetened, it 
and partly by donations j and a charter of incorpora- nears a close resemblance to noyau in taste, 
hon was obtained in 1820. The fundamental principle Kiss, ku (Sax. eyuan, to kiss).—Among the first 
upon whioh it was established was, "that every sys¬ 
tem of general education lor the youth of a Christian 
community ought to oompnse instruction in the Chris- . 

turn religion, as an indispensable part, without which greeting with a holy kiss. Tho practice of saluting 
the acquisition of other branches of knowledge will be each other at the sacrament of the Lord'a eupper wse 
conducive neither to the happiness of the individual long observed in the Church, being omitted only on 
nor the welfare of the elate/’ The queen is patroness Good Friday, on account of tbe treacherous kiss ol 
of the institution, and tbe archbishop of CHnterbury is Judas. The practice appears to have ceased m tho 
visitor. There are sixty-three professorships and lee- 13tb century. 

tore ships, in the several departments or theology, Kit-Cat Club is the name of a celebrated assoria- 
science and general literature, the applied edencos, tion, founded m London about IBM'S. It was originally 
and medicine. Booms are provided within the walls formed for convivikl purposes, and met in Shire Laneu 
of the college for a limited number of matriculated in the house of Christopher (Kit) Cat, who supplied 
students, under the superintendence of the censor, the members with mutton pies, sod gave name to the 
Them is also a sohool in connection with the college. dab. Most of its members being Whigs, it gradually 
Kino's Em.. (See Evil, Kino’s, and Scboiula.) assumed a political character, and came to be regarded 
Kino’s Ybllow, a pigment of a fine yellow colour, ss the head-quarters ol tho Inends of the Hanoverian 
whioh is i mixture of gnomons acid and tersnlphide of succession. It comprised among its members, Addison* 
amnio or ormment. . Steele, Walpole, Marlborough, and Sir Godfrey Knd- 

Kono or Guiinc Acid, ki’-nik, a peculiar dibasic! ler. It was dissolved m the year 1720. The feme of 
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Hite 

the dob has bees chiefly tended down by tbe collection 
of portraits of tbo members, pamted by Bir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Km, kite (Bex. epto). In Ornith., one of the Falcon- 
ida, readily distinguished even at a distance on the 
wing, by its long forked tail. Its flight ia characterised 
by graoefalnesa and ease, and In some districts it retains 
the old name of glad or glead, probably derived from 
the Bason gtidan, to glide. Sometimes the kite flies in 
circles, governing the curve with its rndder-like tail; 
it then stops, and remains stationary for a time, with 
its tail expanded widely and its wings folly stretched 
OHt. The kite is distinguished from the falcons and 
hawks generally by pouncing on its prey upon the 
ground. It preys upon moles, frogs, leverets, rabbits, 
snakes, and particularly on the young of various galli¬ 
naceous birds. Like the spsrrovr-havik, it frequently 
visits the poultry-yard; but it is deficient in courage t 
hens have been known to dnve a kite away by the 
noise of their cackling. The kite has become com¬ 
paratively rare in England. Its nest is formed of 
•ticks, and lined with various soft substances, and is 
usually placed m the forked branch of a tree in a thick 
wood, it lays two, and sometimes three eggs, of a 
■oiled white colour, marked with a few reddish-brown 
spots over the larger end. The eggs are laid early in 
tne season, and the birds defend tneir nest vigorously 
against all intruders. The principal colours of the 
feathers aro brown, dusky grey, an< white. The 
females are rather larger than the males, but there is 
hardly any difference m their plumage. 

Kits, a well-known tor, formed of a slender frame¬ 
work of wood and packthread, and terminating in a 
curve at one end and m a point at the other; the 
whole being covered with paper, Iiear the centre of 
gravity, a long string is attached, the end of which can 
be bald in tho band. In order that the kite may lie 
raised in the air, it is neoessary that its flat surface be 
held obbquely to the direction of the wind. To effect 
this, a string or tail, carrying some light substance, is 
attsiohed to the pointed end of the kite, and thus the 
proper inclination is maintained by means of its gravity. 
When tho wind impinges obliquely on tho exposed 
snrflwe, its force is divided into two parts; one of 
which, that perpendicular to the snrfuce, is counter¬ 
balanced by the string held m the hand; while tho 
other, parallel to the surface, is expended id causing 
the kite to ascend. The wind acts with the greatest 
effect when the perpendicular to the surface is inclined 
to the direction of tne wind, that is, to the honson, m 
an angle of about 5Id degrees. The kite was first used 
by Benjamin Franklin in America, and Komas in 
Firsnoe, to show that lightning and the elect no spark 
are identical. 

Klbptoxahia, Jcltp'-to-nai'-ne-H (Gr. klepto , I steal, 
and mania, madness), m Law, is applied to a species of 
insanity which manifests itself m an irresistible pro¬ 
pensity to steal. 

Kwatk, note, an old Saxon word, which, in its 
original signification, denoted a boy; whence a knave 
child is naed by several old writers to denote a boy, as 
distinguished firom a girl. Afterwards it came to 
signify a servant boy, and at length any male servant. 
Jt was also applied to the servant or officer that bore 
the weapon or shield of his superior In its proeent 
use, it denotes a false, dishonest, or deceitAil fellow. 

uni, Tn, nee (Sax. cneote, Ger. knie, Dan. Jmir), 
in Anas., is one of the most important joints of the 
human body. and is formed by three bones,—the lower 
extremity of the femur or thigh-bone, the upper ex¬ 
tremity of the tibia or larger bone of the leg, and 
the patella or knee-pan, wluoh is situated in front of the 
joint, and serves to protect it from injury as well as to 
afford leverage to the muscles of the thigh m moving 
the leg. It is a small flat triangular bone, anteriorly 
a little convex and rough, for the insertion of muscles 
and ligaments; posteriorly smooth,»overed with carti¬ 
lage, and divided, by a middle longitudinal ridge, into 
two slightly concave surfaces, corresponding with 
, the two convex eminences < r condyles of the femur. 

The entire joint is bound togctLjr by a number of 
. ligaments. 

* KXXblifo, as a posture in prayer, is recommended 
by numerous examples in Scripture, and prostration 
^ Was occasionally practised as a sign of deep humiliation 
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Knighthood 


and contrition. By the early Church. * kneeling was 
understood'to denote humility of mind before God.aad 
to indioate that man was a fallen creature before God* 
and needed msroy. FrdnrTertulUan and others, we 
learn that it was the custom in their time not to kneel, 
but to stand daring prayer on Sundays,—said to bo 
emblematic of Christ's resurrection (romCthe dead and 
the forgiveness of sins. 

Kbbxb, crooked pieces of timber haring taro branches 
or arras, generally used to oonnsot the beams of a wea¬ 
sel with her sides or timbers. The angle formed by the 
branches of these knees is of greater or smaller ex* 
tent, according to the mutual situatidh ‘of the timbera 
they are intended to connect; they strongly resemble 
a common bracket, and are used in a like manner, one 
arm being bolted to the deck-beams and the other to 
a corresponding timber in the ship’s side. Knees aro 
of great use, as they not only connect the beams and 
timbers together m one solid frame, but contribute 
greatly to the strength and solidity Of the vessel. 

Knight, nit e (Sax. cniht , the king** servant), a title 
of hononr, which gives the person to whom it is applied 
precedence next to a baronet, and above an esquire. 
A knight takes the title of “ Sir” before hrt Christian 
name, and the wifo of a knight is styled * M Lady,” 
although her legal appellation is that of 11 Dame.'* 
The title seems to have been first adopted when the 
feudal system come into operation m Europe. (Ere 
KnionTnooD.) It is now occasionally bestovfed for 
services in the field, or for attainments in literature and 
distinction in various branches of science and art. In 
addition to those who are simply knights by royal crea¬ 
tion, there are others who aro knighls iu virtue of be¬ 
longing to the first and eeoond class of some order of 
knighthood, especially the order of the Bath. (Esc 
Bath, Obdxb or thk.) There are also some who are 
styled knights and belong to some inferior order which 
does not carry rank with it, and who d<r not in conse¬ 
quence prefix the title of‘‘Bir” to their Christa an 
names, such as the Naval Knights of Windsor; and 
there aro degrees of kmghthooa connected with Free¬ 
masonry which are merely nominal, and are not recog¬ 
nized except by tho members of the society, although 
the recipients assume the knight's helmet ( tee Hel¬ 
mut), and wear it on their armorial beanog*. The 
degrees of knighthood to which allusion has been made 
are those of Knight Commander of the Temple, Knight 
of St. John of Jerusalem, Ac The sovereign alone 
has the power of conferring knighthood, which is done 
by laying the blade of a sword on the shoulder of the 
recipient of the honour, and uttering a short form of 
words, by which he is declared to be a knight. The 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as representative of the 
sovereign in that country, bos also tbe power of grant¬ 
ing this honour. In feudal times there was another 
description of knight, who was termed a knight ban¬ 
neret. (See Banneret.) 

Knighthood, nite'-hood , a term which is applied to 
he institution to which knights belong. Tbo order of 
knighthood, when it was first established as a general 
svtem, was a purely military institution, which dates 
its commencement as such from tbe beginning of tho 
11th century. It arose out of the disturbed state o* 
Europe which prevailed after the dismemberment of 
the empire of Charlemagne, when all owners of terri¬ 
tory, whether small or great in extent, erected a castle 
on it for purposes of defence, and were (^nsta^tly en¬ 
gaged in committing acts of aggression on eaoh other 
and on the persons of peaceful travellers. To put an 
eud to the practice or these enormities, the leading 
men m various states entered into a league for the m«- 
turn rrotection of each other's property And famflies. 
This league ultimately became the institution of knight¬ 
hood. Admission into tho order waa'attended by a 
religions ceremonial, and all members sure obliged to 
take upon themselves a vow of obedience to the supe¬ 
rior of the order, and to swear that they would faith¬ 
fully i■ erform the duties that they had taken upon 
themselves. When tho feudal system eame into opera¬ 
tion throughout Europe, and every landowner was sop- 
posed, by a legal fiction, to hold bis |and from tne 
sovereign as nominal owner of the whole country, every 
one who possessed land above a certain extent of acre¬ 
age, or a certain yearly value (see Knight’s Fax), was 
obliged to take upon himself the order of knighthood. 
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% Knight of the Shire 

•od, bj doing so, to show that ho vm possessed of tbs 
aewiiuy arms ood had received the training requisite 
to enable him to'render effective service to the Ling in 
time of war. Many one Whose estate «u of sufficient 
▼alne omitted to become a knight, the king via enabled 
to compel him tadoao by process of distress upon hit 
land, taking the whole or part of it from him until he 
had performed the duties which hit fealty to his 
sovereign demanded. There were certain oases under 
which exemption from sen ice could be procured by 
paying a stun of*money as a fine to the kmg. Per¬ 
sona. therefore, who were presented from becoming 
knights by bodily infirmity, or any impediment which 
could he •received as a reasonable excuse, were, in 
the later feudal times, obliged to appear before two 
commissioners, who arranged the amount to be paid 
by way of composition for exemption. In the 12th 
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hold), the most general method of holding lend ia 
England, from tho time of the Cononeat to the termi¬ 
nation of the civil war. The who]* country was sup¬ 
posed to bo divided into knights’ fens, for eaoh of 
which the ownen of the land wfre obliged fo furnish i 
knight, completely armed and equipped, for theaarvioe 
of the king in tune of war. Thus every noble who 
I owned e great extent of land was obliged to serve the 
king in time of war, and for a certain period m ends 

J ear, with as many knighta under him as there were 
night's fees upon hit estate or estates; and such 
noble became, in turn, the feudal superior of a certain 
number of knights, who held laud under him on the 
same conditions as the noble himself held his lands 
from the king; and were obliged to render him suit 
and service in a similar manner, and in proportion to 


(1st. Urn 
holding l 
eat to the 


these were the orders of the Knights Hospitallers ant? ray a sum of money towards the amount required for 
Templars, and those of Alcantara and Calatrava. About the ransom of his feudal superior when he was taken 
190 orders of knighthood have been instituted at va prisoner in battle, and towards the expenses that were 
riona periods since the 6th century, when the order ol incurred when his eldest son was made a knight and 
the Bound Table is said to have been instituted by the when bis eldest daughter was married. Such payments 
British king Arthur. Among these are a few orders were termed " aids j” and, in addition to these, the 
for female# only; such as the Spanish order of Maris tenant was obliged to contribute when the heir bad to 
Louisa, the Austrian order of the Star of the Cross, pay a composition to the king for loave to enter on the 
a>id the Henman order of tho Sieves of Virtue. Every enjoyment of property which had come to him after 
European court possesses set eral orders of knighthood, he had attained his majority. When any heir bad 
but they are far more numerous in continental courts inherited land during his minority, his feudal superior 
than in tho court of St. James’s, as the English coart beesme his guardian, and was entitled to the manage- 
is styled. The orders of Great Britain and Ireland ment of lua land, and the profits arising therefrom, 
are those of tho Garter and the Bath for England, the until tho rightful possessor became of age; and he 
Thistle for 8oq$land, and St. Patrick for Ireland. In also had a right to demand a sum of money from bis 
addition to these, a new order, named the order of the ward, whether male or female, in case he or she 
Star of India, was instituted by Queen Victoria in 1460. refused the wife or husband that ba might be pleased 
This, and the other British orders, are noticed under to select for him or her. Besides these, there were 


their respective headings. (8*e Bath, Obdeb ov thk 
( j ABTSB, ObDXB OF TPS f PaTBICX, OBDEB OV SAINT . 

Stab ov India, Obdeb or xjbb; Thistle, Obdeb ov 
xhb, and Chivalbt ) 

Knight ov thb Shxbs, the designation by which 
the representative of a county or shire is distinguished 
from tne representative of a borough town, or any city 
or town which is a county in itself. Knights*of the 


also rights arising from primer seisin. Anew upon alien¬ 
ation and escheat (tee Alienation, Escheat), the 
first of which was tho king’s right to demand a sum 
equivalent to a year’s profit of the land from any heir 
who held land direct from the sovereign when he hap- 

S ened to have attained Ins majority before the land 
ascended to him from his father, or any other rela¬ 
tive or connection. This system of tenure was nr- 


ehire were originally paid for their services in parlia- tually brought to an end during the time of the Com¬ 
ment at the rate of four shillings a dav, during the monwealth under Oliver Cromwell, and finally abohabad 
time that they were obliged to be absent from home in by act of parliament in the teign of Charles II. 
the performance ol their duties. The requisite sum Knot, not (mot la, Du. knot), a term properly ap- 
of money was raised by a county rate, to which all free- plied to the umou of threads or cords by interweaving, 
hold lands, with a few exceptions, were liable to con- Among seamen, however, the word knot also implies a 
tribute. Lands which belonged to the clergy, who division of the log-line, which bear* tho same relation 
were represented in parliament by their bishops and to a mile as half a minute hears to an hour. When a 
mitred abbots, and the nobility who sat m the common ship is said to be going eight knots, for Instanoe, it 


house of representatives os lords temporal, were also 
exempt from oontnbution to this rate. In former 
times, persons were as anxious to evado serving in this 
capacity as they are now emulous of obtaining the 
honour. At the conclusion of an election, when the 


signifies that she is progressing at the rate of eight 
miles per honr. (See Loo.) 

Knout, nowt (Bus, whip), ia the name of the 
severest judicial puuishment inflicted in Russia. The 
culprit is bound to two stakes, and receives on his 


state of the poll ia declared by the high sheriff of the bare back the specified number of lashes from a whip 
county, that functionary causes each member to be girt of plaited thongs interwoven with wire. From 100 to 
snth a sword, and spurs to be buckled on his feet, in 120 lashes are the highest number inflicted, and are 
token of his election as a knight oi the shire. Theqaa- considered equivalent to a sentence ot death. If the 
liflcatidtis requisite to enable any one to exercise the criminal survive, he is banished for life to Siberia, 
right of voting at an election or a county member. Formerly, the nose was slit, the ears out off, and the 
and the disqualifications which prevent any man from letter V (for nor, rogue) branded on the forehead; but 
fitting in parliament as such, are mentioned elsewhere, this aggravation was abolished by Alexander I. A1 
Knight s Fxe (Med. Lat. ftoda), the term applied '.bough the punishment is still in nso in tho Russian 


to land which was granted by the Ling, or any noble- irmy, it is now rarely resorted to, except iu the mfiic 
man who was possessed of a large extent of territory, .ion of a small number of laahes, usually from three 
to any man and his heirs, on condition that he and they :o ten. and that more with the view of disgracing 
should rerfomn suit and sorvice as a knight m return ban ox injuring the culprit. 

for the land thus granted, or provide a substitute in Knowledge, nol^rdj (Lat. roqnitio, Gr. qnotit), 
case of bodily infirmity or any other hindrance. The according to Locke, ** is the perception of the oon- 


ouuuiu ranom Buie anu service as a anignt m return :nan ol injuring the culprit. 

for the land thus granted, or provide a substitute iu Knowledge, nol'-ruj (Lat. roqnitio, Gr. ifnoti$)> 
case of bodily infirmity or any other hindrance. The according to Locke, *• is the perception of the eon- 
extent and estimated value of a knight’s fee varied nection and agreement, or disagreement and repug- 
according to its situation and the period at which the nancy, of any of our ideas." Knowledge is the posaea- 
grant was made. With regard to the former, the ion of truth, and may bo historical or empirical, 
quantity of land that was considered sufficient to enable ihilosophioal or scientific, or rational. Historical 
the holder to support the dignity of a knight varied mowledge is so named, because in it we know only the 
from 600 to 800 acres, while the yearly value of a Jact—only that the phenomenon it. It is also railed 
kmght’s fea was estimated at from £16 to £20 during {empirical or experiential, if we may use the term, be- 
ue time of the Norman kings, and waa fixed at double I cause it is givoa us by experience or observation, and 
tost amount in the reign of Edward II. I not obtained ae tha result of inference or reasoning. 
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Kobold 

In philosophical, scientific, er rational knowledge, we 
hare the knowledge of the oanae why or how a thing is. 
It is the knowledge of effects, as dependent on their 
causes, and ia synonymous with science. The school¬ 
men divided au knowledge into two species,—coyni/io 
intuitiva and eognUio abttrwUoa. lly intuitive know¬ 
ledge, they signified that which we gain by on imme¬ 
diate presentation of the real individual object, by 
abetraetire, that which we gam and hold through the 
medium of a general term; the one being, in modern 
language, a perception, the other a concept. 

Kobold, lo'-bold, a German word aigmlying a spirit, 
which differs from the spectre in never having been a 
living human creature. It corresponds to the English 
goblin, of which it» probably the origin. The kobold 
is said to be connected with a bouse or a lnmily, and 
always to appear in lmiiinn * l W rt i* the supersti¬ 
tions peasantry, the L' !• • nr** I- i* • •• i to be inclined 

to mischief and teasing, but, on the whole, more de¬ 
sirous of doing good thun evil to men, except when 
irritated. In the mines they aic believed to appeur, 
sometimes in the form of a blue flame, sometimes in 
that of a dwarfish child, ami to point out rich veins. 
The miner*, however, arc afraid of disturbing the un¬ 
derground kobolds. The name of the metal cobalt is 
derived from this word. 

ffOHurooa, Jto-e-noor 1 (Hind. IroX-i-noor, mountain 
of light), a large diamond in the pus essiou of the 
British crown, said to have been found in the mines 
of Golconda in the middle of the lGth century, which 
weighed nearly BOO carats in its rough state. It be¬ 
longed, in turn, to Bhah Johan and the Indian mon¬ 
arch! of the Mogul dynasty, and at lost came into the 
hands of Rnnjeet Bing, the jtowerfhl rulor of the Pun- 
jaub. When this territory was annexed to the British 
empire, thokohinoor, the weight of which had been re¬ 
duced to 279 carats by tho unikilfulness of the lapi¬ 
dary that had been engaged to cut and polish it, was 
added to the crown jewels, and presented to her ma¬ 
jesty in ItttO. It formed a feature wf intercut in the 
Industrial Exhibitions of 1851 and 18G2; but its ap¬ 
pearance in each was videly different, as it was recut 
in 1852 by M. Coster, nn eminent lapidary of Amster¬ 
dam, who was engaged lor the purpose by Messrs. 
Garrard, to whose care the work was intrusted. Tho 
reonttingwas effected by an apparatus made for the 
purpose by Messrs. Maudslay and Field, which was 
driven by a small steam-engine constructed by tho 
same engineers. The lustre and brilliancy or this 
superb gem, which may bo described as conoidal in 
form, was materially increased by tho operation, which 
occupied several weeks; but its weight was reduced 
to lw oarats. 

Kosl-Babi. (See Ba mmca ) 

Hokum Buttbb. (See U \ hi ihia.) 

Kola-Nuts. (See Btfxcui.ia ) 

Xovp'bLaw, hopo .—'Two laws, tho one relating to the 
proportional couiieetion existing between the atomic 
volumes of certain liquids; the other to a similar rela¬ 
tion observed between the boiling-points of the came 
substances. A few examples will render this more 
dear:— 


Atomic i oh 


Drf. 


fformio acid, TTO.C 3 nO, .... 622 # 5 . — 

Aoetio acid, HO.C, 11,0.. . 797*5 . 275 0 

Propromio acid, 110 C a fr t O, lor.7-5 .. 270 0 

Butyric acid, HO 0.11,0, ... 1317*5 . 280 0 

Valerio acid, H0.C 10 U,0,... 1G10 0 . 292*6 

From the above table it will be seen that for each 
differenoe of C.H, m composition there is a corre¬ 
sponding mean difference of 279 0 in the atomic volume 
The same law holds g«K>d totween the limits of 260 and 
300 for the alcohols, tho ethvl and methyl oompnands, 
and ether orgamo groups diflenng in composition iu 
the same degree. The law nm» bo stated in general 

S as follows s—That homologous compounds dif- 
by C.H, have a constant difference m their 
volumes, but that the number expressing dif¬ 
fers slightly in different groups; Si ns, mean difference 
/* for the alcohols is 2H3, for the acids 279, and for the 
* ethers 283. The second law shows the corresponding 
rise of boiling-point for each increment of C, U „ which 
is, lor the acids 30°, for the ethers 44* Kalir., for the 
alcohols '31*4° Falir , for the aldehyde 17° Fabr.; and 


Koran 

to ob. This interesting subject will be found folly dis¬ 
cussed in Miller's “ Elements of Chemistry," part III. 
pp 774-784. 

Koaiir, or Alcoxaw, kof.r&n (Arabic, what is read, 
reading), the sacred book of the Mahommedan reli¬ 
gion. All the ethical, civil, political, criminal, and 
military concerns of the Moslems arc regulated by 
this oode In sue it is about equal to tho New Testa¬ 
ment, and is divided into one hundred and fourteen 
euro*, or chapters, each having a title, which states 
I its argument, or beginning with some word contained 
within the argument, or with an initial letter of 
' such word, declaring also that it was revealed either 
at Mecca or Medina. The eurat are divided into 
ayato (signs or miraoles), since each contains some- 
i thing wonderful. For the purpose of recitation ia 
i the mosques, the Koran is divided into thirty parte, 

1 called adja» t or into sixty sections named atalit, each 
of four portions. Tho whole is read daily by thirty 
readers, appointed on dfcount of their learning. 
Mabonuned began hie revelations in the year 810, he 
being then forty years of age, and continued them 
during twenty-three years, amid many vicissitudes. 
There is therefore very little connection between tho 
$urut, or even between the verses of each sure, at 
they were often promulgated by mere word of month, 
and recorded in the memory of his diseiplee before 
being written down. Bence, according to tho dif¬ 
ferent occasions on which they were delivered, they 
contain dogmas, dialoguo* with Allah (God), narrations, 

J iraises of Allah and of Mahommed, rules of conduct 
or individuals and for society at Urge, admonitions, 
defences of the Prophet's doctrines, promises, refuta¬ 
tions of slanders, encouragements to the faithful, and 
threats,—all without any systematic arrangement. The 
sources ot these lucubrations were, in addition to the 
inventions of the Prophet himself, the aneient tra¬ 
ditions of the Arabs, the writings of the ancient 
Hebrews, tho Talmud and Midrash of the later Jews, 
the Christian New Testament, together with the 
writing!* considered as apocryphal, the so-called vrot- 
ei angeha, and some of the tenets of the Msgi. Many 
of these elements are modified in various ways. Some¬ 
times they aro perverted altogether, and are especially 
atlected by anachronisms. Concerning the mode in 
which the Kornu was written, there are very different 
opinions among its votaries, as well as among its adver¬ 
saries According to the former, the mission of the 
Prophet was predicted in the Old Testament, which 
they hold was falsified by the Jews. They hold that 
the flrat portions of the Koran were brought from the 
Seventh Heaven by the archangel Gabriel. Mahom¬ 
med subsequently received portions at different times 
at Mecca, and, later still, at Medina. A kind of Lord's 
Prayer (being universal) forms the Patikai (exordium, 
opening), or first sura. Tho several portions were 
either wntteu down, at the Prophet's dictation, on 
skins, the shoulder-blades of sheep, or on palm leaves, 
or were merely remembered. The arrangement of the 
book is said to have been pointed out by the arch¬ 
angel Gabriel, and the collection was preserved in the 
ark of the doctrine. Mahommed examined the Tensil 
(which was said to have been written on the skm of 
the ram which Abraham sacrificed instead of his soa 
Isaac, boni>d m silk, and adorned with gold and jewels 
from Paradise) every year, and laspected it twice ip 
tho year of his death. Snch is the belief of the faith¬ 
ful, who, however, do not agree in all the traditions. 

It is claimed by various sects, but not proved, that 
several persons assisted Mahommed iu writing. Many 
Au'habt, or disciples of the Prophet, having been alsun 
n the battlo of Yeinama, Abu-bekr (his father-in-law 
end first caliph), acting bv the advice of Ah. ordered 
one oi Ins followers to collect in writing aU those por¬ 
tions of the revelation which the surviving hearers of 
the Prophet remembered, and intrusted the whole of 
the wi rk to Hafta, one of his widows. As the diver¬ 
gencies in the copies of the Koran caused disputes, 
especially between the Moslems of Syne end Irak, 
OUiman, the third oxlipb, aided by tho Aa'babf, elabo¬ 
rated seven new copies at Medina, Mid sent six of 
them to the oities of Mecoa, Yemen, Damascus, Bah- 
nen, Bassurah, and Cnfa. The vaiying copies he had 
burnt, and was hence suraamed Jami-ef-Koran, the 
oollcctor of the Koran, Leter there appeared other 
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Koran 


Krakau 


copies, varying in the readmit, division, *nd number der Judenthum auf gennnuuen P ” and G arch's •• Vas 
of verm, o! which two of Medio*, thoM of Mecca, sock einer Chn«tol«»gie dec Koran,** the letter pub- 
Cnfa, Bassorah, and the so-called Vulgata, are eepe- hched at Hamburg iu the tear IfftD —Kef. The 
mall/ worthy of notice. lbe moat renowned inter- American Cgeiaj by Me«crc Ripley and Buna; 
preter of the Koran waa Beidban._who lived m the The Enghtik Cyclofaivi— Art* and fifc'tencesi aud the 

translation of the Koran by Male 


dally worthy of notice, llio moat renowned inter- American Cgciojhuha, by Messrs Ripley and Bun*; 
preter of the Koran waa Beidhan. who lived m the The Engitek Cyclofajui— Arta and fifc'tencesi aud the 
lath century. The dialect of toe Koran being very excellent translation of the Koran by Male 
pure, ennotued the Arabic language The system of Koknthax, Mocihtt of, ta the name of a religious 
writing deneed from the Syrian had been adoptod in omniumty in tbo kingdom of Wurtcmberg, founded 
the towns of Hire and Anban, and hence by the by one TCofTniann, a burgomaster of Leonberg. Par- 
Koraiah tribe, shortlv before the Prophet, who called ceiring that a difference «»1 religious belief led many 
bimaell JYa&i Ommy, the illiterate prophet, because of the inhabitant!* to emigrate to other countries, ||c 
lie learned to write late in life The language of the thought tbut this would tie prevented it disaeatcra 
Koran w peculiar in many respects,*—it is otten abrupt, were removed from under the jurisdiction of the Lu- 
often rough, full of rare forma, has a in>etie -tvle, the theran cnnsKtorv, and were allowed the free exer- 
last verses somehmea rhyming, is full of alliisious to cise of their own religions worship In 1410 ha 
post and contemporary events; is highly allegorical, obtamel a roy.il emit granting relief and toleration 
sometimes oracular and imatic. Its graphic stvleis to about fortv families of dnmetitert, who bought the 
also inconsistent with atrict rule-, and more com- j lnrdflup of Korntlml, about two leagues from Stutt- 
pendious than that used in common transaction* I gurt, and formed themselves into a community some- 
Superstitious veneration haa opposed many improve- what after the Moravian model Their uumbers, for 
nienta, both in the phraseology and in the writing, a period, rapidly increased. Their mode of worship 
hence base arisen various sect’s and quarrels among nearly resemble* flint of the Protestant churches, 
interpreters and grammarians Soon after the con- ana their discipline that of the Moravian Brethren, 
quest of Irak, Mesopotamia, and Syria, the Koran was Kou^.io. (•?*'«' Hast lb a..) 

copied at Bassorah and Ctifa so beautifully, that the Krval, kra'-al, a Dutth term, signifying stockaded 
older copies were soon forgotten More slender places, within which the dwellings of the Hottentots 
characters were brought into common use ut Bagdad, m Smith Afuca stand Thus, one kraal can coutain 


pendious than that used in common transaction* I gitrt, and formed themselves into a community some- 
Superstitious veneration has opposed many improve- what after the Moravian model Their uumbers, for 
nients, both in the phraseology and in the writing, a period, rapidly increased. Their mode of worship 
hence bate arisen various sect’s and quarrels among nearly resemble* that of the Protestant churches, 
interpreters and grammarian* Soon after the con- ana their discipline that of the Moravian Brethren, 
quest of Irak, Mesopotamia, and Syria, the Koran was Kuife*.>o. (fl'V H**\ lha.) 

copied at Bassorah and Ctifa so beautifully, that the Krial, kra'-il, a Dutth term, signifying stockaded 
older copies were soon forgotten More slender places, withiu which the dwellings of the llottentota 
characters were brought into common use ut Bagdad, in South Afuca stand Thus, one kraal can coutain 
and much later were introduced into the Koran The , scvciul lints. The word is also used in order to denote 
reading of the Koran t* regarded by the Mahoromedaus a largo space railed off with strong stakes, into which 
as a most pious work in itself It must be lead with wild beasts are driven hy hunters. The inolosurM 
great precision, and those parts aud paw-ages at which surrounded by si rung palisade-work, into which the 
the reader must incline or prosit ate himself, or per- elephants are driv» n in Ceylon, are called kraals, 
form other ceremonies, aro inscribed uu the niargm | hi. vs hit, m Kkvaen, k rat' -ken t a name given in the 
Porta of it are employed as prayers, especially the j fabulous epoch of natural history to a sea-monstor of 
Fatihat. The reading of some passages 1 * used as a | ouoimous sue. Bishop Pontoppidan^in his " Natural 
spcuflc remedy certain diseases or misfortunes History ut Norway,” gives an ciiterlaiumg, if not very 
The copies of the holy book are kept with the greatest s itisfactory snd accurate, account of this surprising 
veneration, and their envelope otten contains tho creature. The term, be says, is applied by way of 
inscription, " Lot none but the pure touch it." eminence to the llsh otherwise called A or cm, toc-korvcn. 
There are, probably, manuscript copies of the ago ant ker-trul! , and krcuxft*ch, which is the largest ttea- 
of Othninu and All at Constantinople, Damascus, | monster m the ** According to the learned 
and Cairo; then* are some portions dating from bidmp, flic krtKeri is round, flat, and full of branches, 
the first century of the Hegira at Copenhagen. The “ Tho Norwegian fishermen unanimously afllnn, and 
general design of tho Koran was to unite the pro- without tho least variation in tlicir accounts, that when 
feasors of tho throe different religions then lollowedin they row out several nu'us to sea, particularly m the 
the populous country of Arabia m the knowledge and hot Hummer days, ami, bv their situation (which they 
worship of one God, under the sanction of certain know by taking a view of ceitnin points of laud),expect 
laws and the outwaid signs or ceremonies, partly to find eighty or a hundred fuilmm* of water, it otten 
of ancient and partly o 1 new in-titutmn, enforced by hnppens tfi it they do not tlml above twenty or thirty, 
the consideration of rewards ami punishments both ami sometimes levs At these place* they generally 
temporal and eternal, and to bring them all to the Bud the greatest number of IU 11 , especially cod and 
obedience of Mabommed as the piuphet and sinbas- ling Tneir line*, they say, me no sooner out, thou 
sudor of the Deity, llio great doctrine then of f he they may draw them up with the hooka ell full or Bah; 
Koran is the unity of Dud; to restore which point by tin* tiny pidge that the krakeu is at the bottom. 
Mahornmed pretouded was the chief object of Ins They say this creature enusrs these unnatural shallows, 
mission, it being laid down by him us a fundamental mentioned above, and prevent* their sounding." The 
truth that there never was, nor cvi r ran be, more than act ount goes 011 lurtber to state, I hat when the flshar- 
one true orthodox religion Whenever tLis ic „ ( men, by their hues, found that the water waa getting 

became neglected or corrupted in eRPenh.ils, God, he! shallow, tli**v knew that thekiaken was raising himself 
v««e*te,l I hndthego***inp U «|..ff».„,i(,nnandrc-adiuoni'-h j to the outface, whereupon they immediately left off 
i.miik'nd ihcn i.l 1 v * ..ilj rophet*, of whom Moses Billing, took to their oars, and got away aa fast as they 
and Jeans were the most d*-*i*»g •■• l »eil till t »«e appear- could. “ >\ hen," he continues, “ they bava reached the 
attoe of Mahornmed, m 1 me * • !■ . 1.1 'in ,1 1 .'is to usual depth of tlie place, and Bnd themselves out of 

be expected alter him. The more eflrctually to enforce danger, they lie upon their oars, and, m a few minutes 
this idea, a great part of the Koran is employed m after, they see tin* enormous monster come up to the 
relating examples ot the dreadful punishments tor- rface orthe water H e then show a himself sufficiently, 

merly imfiicted by Ood on those who rejected ai i f j* !-r whole body die»s not appear, which, in all 
abused his messengers, several of which stories, <-r I . 1.1 .i,«.» human eye ev»*r beheld, excepting in the 
some incidents of them, are taken from the Old and case of one of the toung of tins species, which shall 
New Testaments, but many more from the apocryphal afterwards he spoken of Jts back, or upper part, 
books and traditions of the Jews and Christians of which Beexus to be, in appearance, about an English 
those age/. Indeed, few or none of the narratives or mile and a half in cm umference—some sav more, but 
incidents in the Koran were invented by Mahornmed, I choose the least for greater certainty—looks at Brat 
as is generally supposed, it being easy to trace the: liko a number of small islands, surrounded with some- 
greatest part of them to an earlier period than tho thing that floats and flu* tuates like neo-weed. Hare 
age ot the Prophet. It is beyond dispute that Mshoxu-, and there a large rising i« observed, like sand-banks, 
ined was really the chief author of the Koran, though on which various small H-hes are seen continually 
it is probable that ha had assistance m hi* design from leaping about, till they roll off into the water from 
others, particularly from one Sergiu*, a Neatoriau the sides ol it. At last eevciul bright points, or horn, 
monk, and a Jew named Abdallah Ebn Nalsm. The appear, which grow ihu her and thicker the higher 
Mahornmed an s, however, deny that the Koran waa and higher they ris* above the surface of the water; 
composed either by their prophet himself or any other and sometimes they stand up as high and large as the 
person, it being their belief that it is ot divine masts o( middle-used vessels. It seems these are the 
origin. The beat works to consult upon the tenets of creature's arms; and it 1 * said that if they were to lay 
the Koran are Geiger’s “Was hat Mubammed aus hold of the largest man-of-war, they would pull it down 
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to the bottom.** These eras ere supposed to be ten- 
tsoule, end the kraken itself to be nn enormous poly¬ 
pus. Besides these ftrms, “the greet Creator has 
given this creature a strong and peculiar scent, which it 
can emit at certain times, and by means of which it 
beguiles and draws other fish to come in heaps about 
it. The young kraken referred to by the bishop 
seems to hare been a young and careless one, which 
came in among the rocks and cliffs near Alstaboug, in 
1680. It appears to have caught hold of some trees 
standing near the water, and was afterwards found 
entangled among some clefts of the rocks. From the 
remarks and conclusions of other naturalists, it seems 
probable that monsters do exist in the northern seas 
of which philosophy has not jet dreamed. Mr. Mac- 
lean, in 1806, reported that he saw, near the island of 
Coll, an object which at a distance looked like a small 
rook. Observing it closely, he saw it elevated consider¬ 
ably, and after a slow movement distinctly perceived 
that which he believed to bo the eye of a huge animal. 
The monster having seen the boat in which M r. Mac- 
lean was, gave chase, and pursued it till it reached the 
■bore. This animal soeins to have had a broad oval 
head, with a neck somewhat smaller, its shoulders 
being somewhat broader; from which point it ta¬ 
pered towards the tail, which was mostly under 
water. Its length was estimated at between 70 and 80 
feet, and it seemed to move progressively by undula¬ 
tions up and down. The appearance i* •scribed by Mr. 
Maclean bears a dose resemblance to the descriptions 
of the sea-serpent which came from America a few 
years ago. Whatever the animal may be which gave 
rise to these descriptions, it seems certain that the 
animal desonbed by Bishop I’ontoppidan cannot be 
looked upon aa a reality. The story probably arose 
from the observation of floating islands or rocks, only 


Kussisb, fais-sesr*, a Turkish musical instrument* 
somewhat resembling the ancient lyre. It consists of 
five strings, stretched over a akin that coven a kind 
of basin. 

Kutxbba. (See Stkbcttua.) 

Ktaxxtb. (See Cxakitb.) 

Ktait's Pbocbss, ku'-anz, a process for preserving 
wood, sail-cloth, cordage, and similar materials, by 
soaking them in a solution containing from 1$ to 2 per 
cent, of corroeive sublimate, (dire Assnsmo.) 


visible at particular times. The young kraken was 
probably some largo sea-monster, the dimensions of 
wbioh became exaggerated in course of time. 

Knurr Guir.—The largest of the Krapp guns is an 
enormous piece. It was exhibited at the Pans Exhi¬ 
bition of 1867, where it excited the greatest attention 
and wonder. This gun is made of solid steel, and 


though styled a l,0u0-pounder, it la constructed to pounded a species of mysticism, laying | 
Are a shot weighing 1,212 lb., or a shell of 1,080 lb. upon the internal light by which alone the 


L is the twelfth letter of onr alphabet, and is derived 
from the old Hebrew lamed, or the Greek lambda • 
In the ancient Greek, the Celtic, and the Btruscan 
alphabet*, it is formed by two straight lines making an 
angle with each other, bat sometimes placed horizon¬ 
tally and aometixnea vertically. It is one of the four 
liquids of grammarians (/, m, n, r), and is sounded by 
placing the tip of the tongue against the upper incisor 
teeth, while the breath isauea at its* sides, and the 
larynx vibrates; whence it is oalled a linguidental letter. 
In English it is often mute before consonants, as in 
could , culm, ptalm, &o. It is wanting in some lan- 
uages, as the Japanese, where r is used instead. Tho 
.tomans often put l for r in words taken from the 
Greek, as the Italians have done m words taken from 
the Latin. It also interchanges with it, n, d, i, u. An 
a numeral, L denotes 60, and with a dash over it 

(thue,L), 6,000. 

La, la , in Mui.. is the monosyllable by which Guido 
denominated the last sound of each of hia hexachords. 
It answers to the note A in the natural hexachord, 
and is applied to that note in sollaing. 

Lahadists, 1&b'-&-dute, were a sect of religionists, 
named alter their founder, Jean de Labadie, a French 
mystic, lie was originally a Jesuit, but joined the 
Reformed church, and laboured with acceptance in 
France, Switzerland, and Holland Afterwards he pro¬ 
pounded a species of mysticism, laying great stress 
udoii the internal light bv which alone the outer rove- 
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loot. It 10 ftirni 0 hed with a forged inner tube, and 
is strengthened with three layers of nogs over the 
powder-chamber, and two layers over the muzzle por¬ 
tion. Like most modern weapons, it is a breechloader. 


the contemplative life is a state of grace and union with 
God, and tue very height of perfection. He likewise 
advocated a community of goods. His party assembled 
first at Middleburg, in Zealand, then at Amsterdam, 


, T i v. ::::.xirzr’x: 


tide, the wedges having been previously loosened by 
a screw on the other side, the plug removed by 
another eorew fitted to the front of the rear wedge, 
and the wedges drawn out, and made to rest upon a 
bed attached to the left side of the breech. The 
piece weighs fifty tons, and is mounted on a 
carnage weighing fifteen torn. The manufacture of 
this one gun oontinued without intermission, night 
and day, lor sixteen months, and the cost was £16,760. 
Krupp's works at Esaen, in Prussia, cover 460 acres 
of ground, and employ 8,000 men. They include 112 
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wards removed to Altona, whore Labadie died, in 
1674, and finally to Wiewert. They do not now exist. 

Lababuk, lab'-a-rum.tht name given to the standard 
of Constantine, which he adopted in commemoration 
of the vision of the cross which he had seen in the 
heavens. It is described by Eusebius as a long gilt 
spear, with a cross-beam towards the top and a golden 
crown on the summit, inclosing the two first letters of 
the Greek name of Christ, intereeoting each other, 
and representing the form of a cross. From the cross¬ 
beam was suspended a silken banner, with images of 




steam-engines, 40 steam-hammers, 110 smiths forges, 
and 818 lathes. The master manufacturer, Herrj 
Krupp, also produces from the same establishment; 
9-raoh gnus, throwing a shot of 380 lb. or a shell oi 
276 lb. i and he has furnished tho Btisaian Govern¬ 
ment with a number of 11 -inch guns. The 9-inoh guns 
ha can produce at the rate ot one a day. The esta¬ 
blishment of Herr Krupp at BBseu is not only one of 
the greatest in Germany, but m the world. 

Kbsaxixb. (See Cbuatmb ) 

KniATunin. (See Chbatxvihb.) 

Ktibtolaxbjb, iu-iol'-d-lre (Gr ktiatoe, created), in 
Bedes. Hist., is a branch of the Monopby sites, which 
maintained that the body of Ghnst, before his resur¬ 
rection, was corruptible. 

KuvquAT. (See Cxtbus.) 

* ‘ * el (Gar.), a mineral con- 


vfm. 


Lib xt, lai'-bl (Ang.-Nor), 
sisting of a fillet, with tin 
attached, used chiefly to diet 


>r), in Her., a figure, con- 
three or more pendanta 
distinguish the arms of an 


differences, and is formed by a fillet generally placed 
in tho middle and along the chief of the coat, without 
touching ita extremities. Its proper widtl^ is a ninth 
part of the chief; when more than three pendanta are 
employed, the number ia specified in blazoning. 

Labials, lai'-be-dlc (Lat. labium , a lip), in Gram., 
is a term applied to oertain letters of the alphabet, on 
acoount or their being chiefly formed by the bps 
They are 6,p, v,f,m. a , 

Labxatjb, or Lamiacsd, Wnud'-iat 

(from labtum, a lip), in Bot.. the Labiate ram., a nat. 


pany with the" ores ofcoba£Tsiive*» and copper, and opposite and exstipulato, commonly strong-scented, 
forms one of the prindpal sources of nickel. It is also Flowers irregular, generally in uxiflary cymes, which 
found sparingly in Cornwall. are arranged in a somewhat whorled manner, so ai to 
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Itabiatiflora laboratory 

form what are oslled vertioiUaster*; calyx persistent, with drawers of various staee, for thereoeption of ordi- 
coroll* more or 1cm bilabiate ; stamens didynamous, nary substances end ro-agents need In demonstration 
or, rarely, 2 by abortion; ovary deeply 4-lobed j style ana not requiring to be kept in pbials. Amongst these 
1, basilar: stigma bifid. Fruit containing from 1—4 should be the common metals and many earthy and 
schema, meloaed by the persistent calyx, Seeds erect, metallic salts. Besides these, other drawers should 
with little or no albumen. The order is a very large contain numerous tools, suob as knives, gimlets, files, 
one, comprising 120 genera, or 2,330 species, mostly do., and other indispensable articles, such as glass, 
natives of temperate olimates. The plant* are alto- corks, stoppers, stirrers, taper*, bladders, matches, 
gather free from any deleterious qualities j they abound sand, tubes, do. Two or three portable furnaces are 
in volatile oil, and are commonly aromatic, carmine- usually necessary, and a recess in the partition wall, 
live, and atimulant. Several are used in perfumeiy having a strong draught, m order to carry off pernicious 
on account of their sweet odours. as the species of Aimes, if any such should result from an experiment. 
Lavandula (lavender) and Pogoutemon (patchouli); The working-room of the laboratory, on the other side 
while many am employed in the culinary art for fla- of the partition, may be divided into two eompart- 
vouring; aa Tkgmu* vuhjani (common or gvrden meats, one of the two being double the rise of the 
thyme). Thymut eitriadorue (lemon thyme), Salma other. The larger of the two ought to tie used as a 
qjficinalii (sage), Origanum i nhjnre (common murjo- working-room, and the smaller for containing deli- 
ram), Manorana hnrfewa* rsweet marjoram), the cate articles of apparatus, such M balances, electn- 
■pecies of Mentha (mint), Satnrcja (savory), and Me- oal machines, air-pumps, do., whioh might be in- 
Ueta (balm). jured by the atmosphere mid moisture of the working- 

Labiativlobae, lAb'-be-fit-e-floP-e. in Bot.. the name room. The floor of the working-room ihould be of 

f iven to a snb-ord. of Componttr, characterised by the brick or atone. Among the fixture* of a laboratory 
ivision of the hermaphrodite florets, or at least the the general working furnace is tke most important, 
unisexual ones, into two lips. No important plants Its uses are partly to heat the building, to haw water, 
belong to this sub-order. A few*h*ve aromatic and to raise a crucible to ignition, and to aflbtd a high 
mucilaginous properties, and one, Printzia arumahea, temperature to a number of flask* and evaporating- 
a native of the Capo of Good ilopc, is said to furnish basins by means of a sand-bath. By means of fi fiat 
a substitute for tea. top, covered with layers of sand, this furnace should 

Labobatobt, Ub'-o-ra-to-re ( Lat. labontorium, from be able to supply every gradation of temperature, from 
laboro , I toil), a place for chemical operations, whether a dull red beat to that of 10(1° Fahr., or even lower if 
intended for scientific research or for manufnctnnng necessary. Over the top of the sand-bath should be a 
purposes. The importance of experiments with rela- large open hood, for the purpose of collecting and con* 
lion to the science of chemistry cannot be overtated; ducting to tho chimney, the fumes and vapours arising 
for although, by the simple observance of nature, the from the evaporating liquids. Near the general far- 
properties of numerous substances can be ascertained, nace there ought to be another furnace for heating a 
and several forces developed capable of producing large copper boiler intended for supplying the lab or a- 
tbemioal changes, still chemistry as a science, both torv with hot water; it should also be provided with a 
theoretically and practically, mainly depends upon ex- still, in order to furnish distilled water, an absolute 
periraent. To the laboratory properly belong nearly necessary m e\ cry laboratory. Throughout the apart- 
all the facts of tho science, and all ihe arts and useful ment there ought to be aa much table spaoeaa possible, 
manufactures depending upon it. At first tho apart- One large table onght to be in the middle, in such a 
ments where the < h*mist carried on bis researches position as to receive plenty of light; it should be 
were constructed underground, and all his operations strong, covered with sheet-lsad to protect it from the 
wore carried on in a badly-lighted and tadiy-ient listed action of aculs, Ac , and should be provided With nuwe- 
roora. The reason lor this was probably the custom roas drawers or cupboards A stone sink should be 
of the alchemists, who seem to have preferred to work constructed m the coiner of the room, as much out of 
in dark, dingy, and unwholesome dens. As impure air the way as possible • it ought to be oonneeted with a 
and imperfect light were found to ho unnecessary for cistern or aqueduct, as nn abundant supply of water is 
laboratories, they began to be built above ground, and, always required. The pneumatic trough or cistern is 
as a general rule, at the present day resemble other a portion of the apparatus which is of /great import* 
buildings wherein the investigation of science is car- anoe: it should be larger than that used m the lecture* 
ned on. A laboratory devoted to scientific purposes room, and capable of holding severs! jars of gas at 
ought to be one story in height, in order to facilitate once. It should be filled with water to within 1} or Ik 
access to the apartments, and to render more easy the inohes, end provided with a stop-cock, in order to 
bringing in of heavy articles j sueh as wood, coals, car- remove and replace the water when it beooRtcs acidified 
boys. Ac. The same arrangement, also, is favourable or foul. Tho best pneumatic cistern* mt made of 
for the construction of openings in the roof either for japanned copper, supported in a wooden frame about 
ventilation or skylights. When a laboratory is con- 30 inches from the floor. A mercurial cistern is also 
nected with a theatre or lecture-room, the two are necessary: it should be made of marble, eoap-stone, or 
sometimes united in the same apartment, and tome- >sst iron, and mounted on a firm frame. In a labora- 
timea divided by a partition. The advantage gained -nrv there should always be plenty of SMboards and 
by the former arrangement is, that the furnace opera- shelTea; the former are useful in protecting prepara¬ 
tions oan be rendered more easy before a class. It has tions and apparatus from the dust which naturally folia 
the disadvantage, however, of being too large for pri- md accumulates m the room; and the Whole of the 
fate research, and the seats and room generally be- rails withio reach should be covered with shelves, in 
corns soiled and injured by the operations. A tabors- order to reoeive bottles and jars. A taba-rack, for 
tory, the apartments of which sre distinct, onght to be holding glass tubes, from one to three fret long, should 
from fifty to eighty feet in length, and from twenty to also be provided; and a portion of the watt should be 
twenty-five feet in breadth There should be plenty of furnished with long spikes, on which to itsng retort 
light, both from lateral windows and from skylights, and flask ring-holders, large bent tabes* siphons, coils 
The theatre, or leetnre-mom, should ocoupy two-thirds of wire, iron tongs, Ac. Amongst the ordinary appa- 
of the length of the building, and the partition which ratue required for chemical experiments in a laboratory 
separates it from the working-room,'Ac., ought to con- may be classed a quantity of filtering-stands, supports • 
tain the flues from all the iumsoes in the building for retorts and flasks, wooden forma for bedding glass 
The flues may be spread over the wall, and gathered evaporating-basins, flasks, end leoaivenisud also a 
together, and carried out of the roof in one targe cbim- great variety of oruinarv open ftnuaeeg. With the*e, 
ney. The floor of the lecture-room before the parti- It is also necessary to nave strong wooddn blocks, on 
tion should be of brick or stone to the extent of eight shieh to rest heavy mortare; an anvil, i vice fixed to 
or twelve feet. In front of this, s long table should a side-table, several hammer*, ehissls. Bad saws; a 
■tretcb the fall breadth of the b adding, close to the screw-driver, with various gimlets, bradawls, flies, Ac.; 
•eats of the class. At tfaeena of the space inclosed fay finvepa, a trowel, a soldering-iron, a glue-pot, nails, 
the table should be cupboards with glass doors, for screws, spatulas of silver, steel, ivory, and wood; a 
containing tha jam of the pneumatic cistern, measures, blowpipe, acisson, corkscrew, scratching diamond, 
retorts, flasks, and other apparatus required by the, Ac. Besides laboratories intended for scientific re* 
lecturer. The table should be abundantly supplied • search, there are others which are devoted to articles 
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of ehealbal manufacture: m the alkaline, wthj and divided into oourte. each of tAMi tiatofnaai^bv 
notaUm salts, pigments, Ac. In iB thw i MM, bow- colonnade* of white marble. it vw extant in the time 
•ear, tbc processes of manafeotora difler to greatly of Pliny. Baraa at the modem village of Bo««m in 
that the laboratories of each ham to rare according to Fajroom, bare recently bean identified ettft those of 
tba natora of the process. In military language, the tba labyrinth. The second labyrinth waa that of Crate 
term laboratory ia that place where fireworks, both in the neighbourhood of Caoasns, raid to Imre been 
for actual sendee and experiment*, are prepared.— built by Dwdalus, at tbe command of King Ukmoa u 
£ef. Faraday'# Handbook qf Chomteal Manipulation. a place of confinement for the mount or Minotaur**. 

Ljboub, fan'-ter (Lat. labor), in Pol. Boon., is de- It wa* built on the model of that of Kent, baft on a 
fined to be '• the voluntary exertion of bodily or men- much amaller scale. None of the ancient aolhpca who 
tal faculties for the purpose of production.”—(Armor.) have lelt accounts of it seem to have seen k and no 
Nature spontaneously furnishes the matter of which traces of it are now to be found t hence modern writers 
commodities are made; but, independently of labour, generally deny its existence A third labyrinth waa 
matter is seldom of much use. and is never of any that in Lemnos, commenced by Snubs, an .-Rglnetan 
value. 11 Labour was the first price, too original pur- architect, and completed by Kliiecn* and OiodOraa of 
ehaae mrnrj. that was paid for nil things, it was not Samos, about the time o< tbe lint Olympiad. It waa 
by gold or by silver, but by labour, that all the wealth similar in structure to the Egyptian, from which it 
of tbe world waa originally purchased." [Adam was distinguished only by a greater number of columns. 
Smith.) The progress of the human race, at different Remains of it were still extaut in the time of Pliny, 
times and in different countries, has gencriliv been A similar structure was said to e\ut on the island of 
pretty much in proportion to their cvpertuess in ap- &amot>, but no particulars of it arc known, 
preprinting the raw products ot nature ami adapting Lidybinth, in Anat. {X, r Eak.) 
them to their use. “ Labour," says McCulloch, “ib the Lac, Ink , a Hindostanee term, which, m its original 
talisman that has rawed man fi oin the condition of the acceptation, is applied to the computation of mousy 
savage, that has changed the desert and the forest in the Hast Indies. Thus, a Inc qf rupee* ia equal te 
into cultivated fields, that has covered the earth with 100 , 000 , and, supposing them to be standard (tieca), 
rities and the ocean with ships, that has given him equivalent to £12.500. 

plenty, comfort, and elegance,insteadol want, winery, Lag-dye and Kisiw (Dan laic, aaid to be from 
and barbarism." Labour is not creative of objects, the Aialuc).—Lac ia a rcvin which exudes from the 
but of utilities. All the labour m the world could not I Touches of several trees in tropical climates, par- 
produce one particle of matter; it can onlvchange ticularly from the Fuh$ r^hgtoea, Ftcue Indian, u ad 
what is useless into what is ueeful to man. The ntili-, Uhamnue Juju 1 .a The resin is lorraed m couse- 
ties produced by labour are, according to J S. Mill, of queue* of the piinctiues made in the bark of tho 
three kinds First, utilities fixed and embodied iu j tree by the frnml* of a small insect of the coclu- 
outward objects, by labour employed in m% cuing neal tribe, the Cor cue fit The resinous jute* which 
external material things with properties which render exudes hardens < er tin insects, fastening them to tho 
them serviceable to human beingB * this is thcmnunon twigs, which, when cut iff, constitute the ntiak-he of 
case, and requires no illustration. Secondly, utilities commerce The crude atn'k-Uc w bruised, the frag- 
fixed and embodied in human beings, the labour bong, merits of the twigs iamoved, and the resin digested ui 
in this ease, employed in conferring on Iranian beings m weak solution of carbonate of soda. The alkaline 
qualities which render them serviceable to themselves solution dissolves out a red colouring matter, known 
and others, to thin class belongs the labour of all ns lac-dye The residue, which m insoluble in the aUra- 
concerned in education, not only schoolmasters, tutoi s, line lye, forms the iteJlur of < ommcrce Laonlpa is 
and professors, but governments, so lar as they aim now extensively used jii lieu of rexImieul for dyeing 
successfully at tho improvement of the people, moral¬ 
ists and clergymen, as lar as produiiive of bent tit 
the labonr of physicians, as far as inhtrumeut.il u 
preserving life and phyHc.il or mental cllu iemy," Ac 
Thirdly, and lastly, utilities not fixed or embodied ir 
any object, but consisting in a mere service rendered, 
a pleasure given, an inconvenience or u puin averted, 
during a longer or a shorter time, but without leaving 

in in the improved qualities of 

any person or thing, tbe labour Wing employed in Lie Sulmiumb 


seailct. The pinks produced bj it an*, however, infe¬ 
rior. Serd-hr, when melted, forms ekrlldar, which is 
used for various varnishes, as a stiffenmgsfor hats, and 
as the principal ingredient in sealing-wax. Mixed frith 
half its weight of sniuiarach and a small quantity of 
Venice turpentine, and dissolved in aloofaol, it forms 
lot’jiier, a varunh much employed to heighten the 
colour of brass and loonse, and protoot these alloys 
a permanent acquisition in the improved qualities of from tarnishing 

thing, tbe labour Wing employed in Lie Sulphumb (Lat., milk of *ulphur).—Sulphur 
producing a utility dim tlv, not (as in the two former precipitated from solutions of alkaline persulphide* by 
oases) in .fitting some other thing to afford a utility ; the addition of an and, was formeily used in median* 
such, for example, is the labour of the musical per- under this name. 

former, tbe actor, thg public declarator or reciter, and Lack, Itm (Lat. hernia, the hem or fringe of a gar¬ 
ths showman ” Home good, or ltmiv be evil, msv !*e meut), a term properly signifying a network of gold, 
produced beyond the moment, but it i-> tbe immediate silver, flax, or cotton threads, forming a transparent 
pleasure that is the effect intended. (6’ir Political texture. The oi-gin of this delicate fabric is not 
Ecohomt.) , kuown, but it appears to have been worn by tbe (Ira- 

Lanotrauro, lai'-bor-iap (from Lat laloro. I toil), j man and Roman ladies At Venice it was early ia use. 


in nautical language, a term applied to a ship when she 
does not answer her helm readily in a heavy sea, bat 
jerks or yawns from side to bide in a restless and uneasy 
manner. 

Labbadob Tba. (See Lkpuh.) 

Lawbahobitb, ISb'-ra-dor-de, a silicate of alumina 
and lime, with certain admixtures ot soda and iron. 
It reoeiveaits name from having been first found in 
Labrador. It is much valued us an ornamental stone, 
in consequence of the beautiful opalescent blue, or 
golden brown, lustre refle< ted from it when held in 
certain positions, owing to its traubluienty and na¬ 
creous structure. 

Labxbmot, lAb'-e-rinih ( Lat. lahyrtntkue), is a place. 


and it is sa’d that Msrv de Medici was the first to in¬ 
troduce it into France from Italy fa England, from 
a prohibition, in 1)83, of the importation of foreign 
Isco, the manufacture would seeai to have been esta¬ 
blished there prior to that date. But as pins, which 
are required in lacemakrag, were not used rn England 
till 1513, the lace produced must have been of a coarse 
kind, lhc lace-manufacture is said to have been in¬ 
troduced into this country by «*aie reftigec* from 
Flanders, who settled at Crattfield, in Bedfordshire. 
In ltito, the weaving of lace bad risen to the position 
of a flourishing trade in Buckinghamshire, and twenty 
years later a roial ordinance wu passed, establishing 
a mark on tbe thread-lnoe exported from this ooontvy. 


Usually underground, with numerous and intricate pas-! The original manufacture was called pillow or bobbin 
fkgeo, which it is impossible to traverse without a clue.! lace, and wa9 u*iialfv made of thread or sufc, woven 
Three famous labyrinths are mentioned m ancient 1 into net with l«c\Hg"tial, octagonal, 4c,, meshes, 
history. Tbe earliest and most renowned was that ol 
Egypt, situated at Arsinoe, near Lake Mesne. Hero¬ 
dotus visited and desenbes it. It had 3,000 apart¬ 
ments, 1,500 underground and the same number above 
it, the whole being surrounded by a wall. It was 
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Afterwards it was ornamented with a thicker thread, 
called gimp, so interwoven with the meshes as to form 
flowers or curved designs. Lace of this kind was 
made on a hard-stalled pillow or cushion, covered with 
parchment, on which the pattern waa drawn. Each 
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Iiaoe 

thread was wound upon a bobbin, and. to font the 
meshes, pins were ffcuck in the euahfon, and the 
thread* woven or twisted round them. The snots for 
the insertion of the pine wero indicated br the pat¬ 
tern, and also showed tbe place for the insertion of the 
gimp. As many as from 60 to 00 bobbins are required 
lor every inch of breadth, and only one mesh can be 
made at a time. A piece of lace, one inch wide, with 
60 threads per inch, will have 26 meshes in tho breadth, 
or 625 meshes in each square inch of length, or 22.000 
meshes in the yard; while the cost of such a piece is 
seldom more than Is. 6 d. The moat celebrated laces 
are,-—1. Bruaaela lata, a hexagon mesh, the most 
valuable, which is divided into two classes ,—Bruaaela 
ground , which is mado of flux threads, and Bruaaela 
vira ground , which is made of silk. The pattern is 
worked separately in both these eases, and set ou by 
the needle. 2. Atrchhn lore, a hexagon mesh of three 
flag threads twisted and plaited to a perpendicular 
line or pillar, with the pattern worked in tho net. 3. 
Valenciennea luce, an irregular hexagon, formed of two 
threads, partly twisted, and plaited at the top of the 
mesh, with tbe pattern worked in the net. 4. Lule 
foes, a diamond mesh, formed ot two threads plaited to 
a pillar. 6. Alenpon lace, also culled blond , a hexagon 
mesh of two threads twisted similarly to Buckingham 
lace, and considered tho most interior of nny ou'hion- 
raude laoe. 6. AJenpon point -luce, formed ni two threads 
to a pillar, with octagon and square meshes alter¬ 
nately. In tbe portraits painted by Vandyke during 
the reign of Charles I., and also m those painted after¬ 
wards by Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller, .he 
lace represented is Bruaaela point , m winch the net¬ 
work is made on the cushion with bobbins, and the pat¬ 
tern worked into the net with tho needle. About 1777, 
a new ground was attempted by tbe lacemakersof 
Buckingham, which quickly superseded all others * this 
was* tho point-ground, which had, it is believed, been 
imported from tbe Netherlands. From the first ap¬ 
pearance ot this ground the origin of the modern pillow- 
ace trade may be dated. It was not, howover, till the 
beginning of the present century that the most stnking 
improvements were modi. After 1812, nt Horn"ton, the 
manufacture had arrived at that perfection, was no 
tasteful in demgn and delicuto in workmanship, that 
tho best specimens of Brussels lnee did not excel it. 
During tlie %ar with France, veils of Honiton lace 
wore sold in London at from 20 to 100 guineas. After 
(hat time, however, the effects of tho competition of 
machinery began to be felt; and gradually the pillow- 
lace trade sank into insignificance. Lace is said to 
have been manufactured by machinery as early ns 1703, 
by a stocking-weaver of Nottingham, named Ham¬ 
mond. Varions other attempts m the same direction 
were made about the same time, and a few venre after¬ 
wards the warp-Jhume for making tnirp-lare wan in¬ 
vented. The invention of this machine has been 
ascribed to four persons,—Vandyke, a Dutchman; 
Mr. Clare, of Edmonton, near I<nudnn; Mr Marsh, 
Moorflelds, London; and Mr. Morns, of Notting¬ 
ham. By these machines lace of an inferior kind 
was produced in large quantities, and Nottingham 
liecame tho centre of tho new trade. In importance, 
however, it was soon far eclipsed by tho bobbin-net 
manufacture. In 1800, Mr. Heathcote, of Tiverton, 
took out a patent for a machine for making bobbin-net 
laoe. This invention made a complete revolution in 
tho manufacture of the lahric. From that time, 
tho maohino became the subject of frequent im¬ 
provement, and was worked by steam-power in 
1810. Laoe became a general article of consump¬ 
tion, and that wbioh had been sold at live guineas 
s yard fell to Is. 6 d. Instead of smuggling French 
laoe into England, English lace was smuggled into 
France, until the French makers were obliged to 
use machines themselves. The quality of bobbin net 
laeo depends upon the smallness of the meshes, 
their equality in sise, and the regn'anty with which 
thefar hexagonal shape is displayed. At the present 
time lie manufacture is large') earned on in France, 
having been established, by English workmen in Calais 
in 1817, at which town there are now 600 machines. 
Bobbin-net laoe may be said to surpass every other 
brauoh of human industry in the couplex ingenuity of 
it» maohinery. 


IiioiitemaoM* 

Laci-Bak. (AmLaoira.) 

Lacika, lA-arr'-t& (Lst. loetrla , a lixsrd), a constel¬ 
lation in the northern hemisphere, named by Helvetius. 
It is situated between the constellations Andromeda, 
Perseus, C/gnns, and Cepheus, and contains no star 
above tbe fourth magnitude. 

LAOianniDJi, ld-ier-tin'-e-de (Lat.), the Lisard 
faro.—Under this title is included a family of reptiles 
belonging to the order Saura , and characterised by 
having a round and very elongated body, the tail espe¬ 
cially long, being sometimes lour times tho length of 
the trank; four strong feet, with four or five unequal 
toes, armed with hooked claws; a quadrangular flat 
head covered with horny plates, ana eyes furnished 
with a membranous expansion, resembling a third eye¬ 
lid; a wide mouth, smi a long, flat, forked tongue. 
Although they are usually found in the Old World, a 
small number of species is fonnd in Australia. The 
Laeertinidm correspond with the genus Lacerfa of 
Linmpus. They are very nimble in their movements, 
springing from one spot to another with great alacrity, 
anil cling to and creep along rocks or walls with faci¬ 
lity by means of their hookod claws. In their habits 
they ore gentle and timid, and they live in holes in the 
sand. They are not sociable in their habits, but live 
in pairs. Great heat or great cold renders them tor¬ 
pid ; and their general food consists of insects, worms, 
small mollusca, &o. Tho females lay between five and 
seven eggs, which they leave to be hatched by the warmth 
of the air. Some of tho species are, however, vivipa¬ 
rous, and the whole family is long-lived. Tbe scaly 
lizard, Zootxca viotpara, a native of England, is naid to 
hatch its eggs withm its own body it it be kept in a 
dry place, but to deposit eggs if retained in a damp 
one. The roost common species of the Laeertmid<u is 
the greon lizard, Lacerfa vindie, which is from 10 to 
16 inches long, of a rich and varied green colour, 
with spots and marks of brown and yellow. It is an 
active animal, feeding upon insects, and pursuing them 
with great agility. When the tail is broken off, the 
green lizard has the power ot forming a new one. It 
is found in all the warmer portions of Europe and 
Asia Minor, and has been met with as far north as the 
Channel isles. 

Lacubs, hUh'-ez (Fr. Idchrr, to loosen), in Law, 
denotes slackness or negligence. The law shows no 
favour to those that are tardy or negligent, and throws 
upon the party guilty of it its consequences. It is laid 
down as a general maxim, that no laches or negligence 
shall be imputed to an infant; but this is chiefly true 
of the exemption that he enjoys from the ordinary bar 
by lapse of time. Tho law m general is, that, in the 
case of the sovereign, there can be no laches or negli¬ 
gence. This was formerly absolutely the case; but in 
certain respects it has been limited by statute. Thus, 
by 8 Geo. III. o. 16, the orown is barred from its civil 
rights in suits relating to landed property, by the 
lapse of sixty years, and by 7 WilL III* o. 3, an indict¬ 
ment for treason (except for on attempt to aassssmate 
the sovereign) must bo found within three years after 
the commission of the offence. 

Lachxtub Chribct, laV-re-ne kria'-U (Lat., tears 
of Christ), a name given to one of the best of the wines 
grown in Italy. It is of a dark red colour, and some 
critics say, or exquisite flavour. It is grown at Galitta. 
in Naples, although an inferior quality is grown around 
Vesuvius, which is oxported as the genuine wine. The 
Lachrjms Chnstiis said to be identical with the old 
Falerntan wine frequently mentioned by Horace. 

Lachbtxai., ItW-re-mAl (Lst. lacryma, a tear), is a 
term applied, m Anat., to various organs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the eye. and connected with the tears; as 
the lacrymal glands by which they are secreted, and the 
lacryma, duct by which they are conveyed away. (8oo 
Erx.) 

LaohktxAT onr, LUc'-re-md-to-re, is a small vessel of 
gliss or earthenware, generally having along neck, and 
found in the tombs or the ancients. It was long the 
opinion of antiquaries, that these were intended to add 
the tears of the relatives and friends of the deceased; 
but there is no ground tor auoh an opinion; and it is 
more generally held now, that they were used for the 
purpose of oonteining perfumes. 

Lacistikaoiji, /e»-m / -f#-sia»'-ee-#, in Bot., the La- 
eiatemo fam., a nat. ord. of DieotyUdonoa, sub-doss 
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UNXVBBUli INFORMATION 


Laconism 


MonoeU^mpdtm. _, _ta, with simple alfcar- 

Mto stipulate leaves and .jvwa h axillary catkins. 
They in attires of wood? pitots in tmlou Ameaou. 
Nothing is known of their properties and uses. 


One of the most remarkable of the enoient laconisms 
was that of the Spartan mother to her son, on present¬ 
ing hm with his shield—* 4 With it, or on it,* 1 —either 
oring it back or be carried hack upon it. 

LicquxBijre. (See Japawxixo.) 

Lactkals, Wc-te-Jle (Lat. foe, milk), in Anat., if 
the name gieen to certain % easels of the human body, 
on account of their containing a nulk-like fluid, the 
chyle. They aerre to oonrey the chyle, or nutntioua 
part of tha food, from the intestines to the thoracic 
auot. They are reiy tender and transparent Teasels, 
and are furnished with an milnite number of valrcs. 
They hare their origin in the internal rations coat of 
the small intestines, perforate the other coats, and then 
proceed through numberless concerging branches be¬ 
tween the la) era of the mesentery, to the thoracic 
duet, the main branch of the absorbent system, which, 
at toe part where the chief lacteal branches join it, is 
dilated into what is called the receptaoulum chyli. In 
their passage through the mesentery, the lacteals tra¬ 
verse numerous mesenteric absorbent glands, where 
they communicate with terns, and the fluid contained 
m them is exposed to the influence of the blood, from 
which it acquires colouring matter and fibrin. (See 
Digxstiow.j 

Lactic Acid, lalc'-tik (from Lat. foe, milk), (2IIO. 
0 aa H lo O| O ).—Lactic acid is produced hr natural or 
artificial lamentation from milk aud other animal 
matters containing lactose, or sugar-of-milk. Starch, 
cane sugar, dextrin, and gum, also pass into lactic 
acid under certain circumstances. Tnus it is former 
in eauer-kraut, in malt rmegar, and during the manu 
factor® of wheatcn starch. It is easily made by dis 
solving 8 parts of cane sugar in 50 of water; to thl 
solution are added I part of casein, or poor cheese, anc 
3 parts of chalk. The mixture is sot aside m a warn 
place for two or three weeks, during which time the 
mass becomes gradually filled with crystals of laotate 
of lime. These crystals* are purified ny recrystalliia- 
turn, and treated with tlieir eract equivalent of sul- 
phnrio acid. The residue is digested m alcohol, which 
dissolves the lactic acid and leaves the sulphate of 
lime. The lactic acid ia obtained from the solution by 
evaporating the alcohol. In its pure state it forma a 
transparent, inodorous, uncrystallizahle, syrupy liquid, 
with a sharp acid taste. It is soluble in water, alco¬ 
hol, and ether, and may be distilled unchanged if air 


_Lady 

Laotoca, Ufc-tw'-H (La*, lae, milk, from ita milky 
joiee) is Bot., the Lettuce, * gen. of the ash ord. 
Oompo ri tm. The specue X. m6m ia the oommon 
or garden lettuce, so largely cultivated M a salad. 
L. virosa is tha wdd or strong-aoented lettuce. If 
the stem of the oommon lettuoe, when it ia coming 
into flower, be wounded with a knife, a milky juice 
exudes, which dnes in the open air into a finable 
mass of a brown colour. This inspissated juice ia 
called Utctucarium, or ft/fora-e/mm, and la sometimes 
employed in medicine for its narcotic properties. X. 
virota yields the best and the largest quantity of lactu- 
canum. Professor Johnston ssys,— 1 '* The Uotucariom 
ia one of those narcotics in which many of us uncon¬ 
sciously indulge. The eater of green lettuce as a salad 
takes a portion of it in the mice of the leaves he 
•wallows; and many, after this is pointed out to them, 
will dmcover that their heads are not unaffected after 
indulging copiously in a lettuce salad. Eaten at night, 
the lettuce causes sleep: eaten during the day, it 
soothes and calms, and allays the tendency t > nervous 
irritability. And yet the lover of lettuce would pro¬ 
bably take it very much amiss if ho were told that ho 
ate hia green loaves partly, at least, for the same rea¬ 
son as tne Turk or Chinaman takes lus wliUT from the 


Turk or 


takes Ins wliUf from the 


tiny opium-pipe. 

Lactucasiuit, or Lunvcx-Opimr. (See Lactvca.) 

LaDAKUM (Set ClSTACF/B.) 

■ Ladder, lHd'-Jer (Ang.-Sax.), a simple contrivance 
which affords means of access to any part of the ex¬ 
terior of a house, or from one level to another. In 
the former case, and in all constructive and deco¬ 
rative operauuus, painting, glazing, Ac., movable lad¬ 
ders are nsed; hut in gaming access from one part of a 
mine to another, or from the ground-floor of a ware¬ 
house or factory to the floors atiovo, fixed ladders are 
used. Ladders answer the purpose of a staircase in 
all cases; but m ascending and f aeacending it if neces¬ 
sary to hold the sides of tne ladder with the hands, as 
very few could manage to retain their footing on tha 
rounds without doiug so. Tho ladder consists of two 
vertical pieces or sides, generally made of a fir pole 
sawn down the middle, and a number of rounds or 
transverse pieces of oak, or some hard wood, Uie ends 
of which are inserted into holes bored laterally into 
the sides for their reception, about ten or twelve inches 
apart. Tho rounds are fastened and kept in position 
by wedges that are driven into a slit made in either end 
of each round. The holes in the sides should be bored 
before the pole u sawn asunder. The sides of the 
better kinds of ladden are made of pieces of deal 
squared and planed; but when fir poles aro used, the 
flat part of tho side is generally turned outwards. The 
rounds vary from an inch to an inch and a half ia 

« ■ . ■■ « .Base* 
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Lady-bird 


Lama 


Lady-sho, or Lady-cow, a well-known little insect, to a quantity or collection of water samAudal by 
belonging to tbe family OoecinetUda, which cornu land. Lakes ’may strictly be divided into four dia- 
under the elMiof Colcopterout intecta, according to Lin tinct claa****:—Firstly, those which neither havo an 
nans. The lady .bird is distinguished by a hemisnherl outlet, nor ra eire ‘any addition to their contents 
cal and convex form of body* by the second joint o' from running water, secondly, those which bare an 
the tarsi being large and deeply hilobed, and by thi outlet and are led by springs, receiving no superficial 
colour of the spots on (he elytra. Different speci**s are running water; tli.nllv, the class which is by far the 
found in various parts of the world, and in Kngland it 
is common enough. The lady-turd is a very smsl 
intact, and ita colour is generally red nr yellow, with 
black spots, which vary both in sire aud number, or 1 
is sometimes black, with white, red, and yellow spots 
1# creep* very slowly, but llies mmdly; uml, whei 
alarmed or caught, it ejects a yellow mucil.igmoiu 

fluid of a strong riisugrceablc odour. This insert n .... , mwmj _ 

very abundant in gardens lioubUd with r//A *»/*•* 01 the rest, the t.ieulty of disappearing, and reappearing 
plant-lice,which it is veiy iiReful in »b*droyi'ig t in hop again at intervals; as Lake Clurtumta, in Illyria, and 
xdantations, particularly, it is mostly RMfu. The young also Lake Welter, in Sweden, which experiences vio- 
lady-birds are grubs of* im " " 


moat numerous, that both receive and discharge 
streams of water, sad, lastly, those which receive 
tributaries, but hati* no visible outlet or communica¬ 
tion with the s<*a. Of the-sc latter, the Caspian Sea 
and Lake Aral are instance*. It is, however, remark¬ 
able that all lakes «d this description are found to be 
suit. Then* aie many peculiar pheuomena connected 
with lakes which are‘wholly unai counted for. Among 


iiU flattened appeurntif. 
which are produced fioin 111 lie yellow « ggs, whic h th 
parent insect deposits iunoug the upknlen, so that, .is 
soon as they aro lmtehed, they ur«* at once witlm. 
reach of their pre>, winch they are easily able U 
destroy. 

Lady-day. (Sre AwirtnvriATtov ) 

LaHODiroDA, Ir-tun-dip'-o iLi (Hr la!won, thiout, 
pout, a foot), the name of an older of ('tu\tanen,t\ 
placed by Latreille between the Atnph'jmla and tin 


ler< Hi:rng severe weather. 

J i > • ! .* s -i »mi ■ — Hydrated peroxide of iron is de¬ 
posited m large quantities by certain lakes in Sweden 
and Norway. It is similar in composition to the bog 
uon-ore found m other parts of Kurope. 

Lvkm, insoluble compounds formed between the 
minuting matters of dye-stuffs and hjurate of aliu 
imnannd other metallic oxidia The piocess of mor- 
ibiutmg depends on this property. By soaking the 

lution or a 


lubnes to be dyed in a sol 


salt of alumina. 


Itopoda. The head of this order is con lb i nt with I In bmo\ido of tiu, or the sesquioudes of iron and chro- 
flrst segment of the thorax, nnd supports the loin 
anterior feel. They are dcHcnbed by Latreille a 
being the only form among the Main cod rant wit I 
sessile eyes, whoso posterior extremity does not tiresem 
distinct trachem, and which have hardly any tail. I he 
Lttmodipoda have all four acluceuus autenntr, intrud 


miiiin, a union takes place between the flhre and the 
salt, when the fabric is passed through the dye-stuff, 
tu insoluble lake is formed in the fibre of the cloth. 
It is generally supposed that the lakes are insoluble 
precipitates, burned between the metallic oxide and 
me acid of the dvc-stufl'. Numerous lakes thus formed 


on a three-jointed pedunclo; mandibles without palpi, are made into pigments, the names of which indicate 
a vesieidar body at the base of tour pair of foot nt 
leant, beginning with the second nr thud p«>ir, reckon¬ 
ing those of the head. The body, UMi.ilfy illitoim < r 
linear, is composed of eight or uim* puma, and the t« < t 
aro terminated f#v a strong hook. The eggs of the 
female are carried in h pouch firmed by uppiotim.il •* 
scales, undei the second and third ‘ognnnts id the 
body. All the aperies are marine. Vnumg the mb- 
divisions are the Fibfornna, wlnth keep among the 
marine plants nud sponges, walk like cal* ipilluis, tuin 
frequently and rapidly on themselves, or set up then 
bodies while their autenn.p continue to vibrat** Phe 
subdivision (hjamvt hns three species, ull of whit h Inc 


thi lr origin. 

Lama, ijiwaisv:, hi'-wi, hi'-ma-ism (Thibetan lama, 
a priest), ib tlit* iiametd the prevailing religion of Thibet 
mid other pai ts ut Asm It is an offshoot of Buddhism, 
whndi it very much resembles. The Dalai Lama, or 
hief of this religion, is thf . , 4 

iuk\l incarnation, of Buddha, lie is looked upon as 
in tunniM icnt and eternal divinity; and hencolns death 
•cinsions no visible grief or mourning, as it is ouly 
•egartlcil ut his disappearance, and his reappearance 
s patiently waited for in his successor. The Dalai 
»tmies poiuts out bis successor; at other times the 
.s are consulted tor that purpose. When offici¬ 


al* the cftacca ; and one of them, Cynwc* neb, is also ating, the Dalai s«ts cross-legged and statue-hke upon 
found on the mackerel. It is culleil, by fishermen, the uagiuliccnt cushions over the uUar, dressed in splendid 


whalo-louse. 

Lasbhabia. (fir? Gorao) 

LagxVTA, laq-yet'-fo {Inyvlto is the name «.f the 
speoies in Jamaua), in Hot., a geu of the nat. ord 
Thymtlacf<r. The species A bnteunn 1 . the celebrated 
lace-bark tree. Tue bark, wh*'n nidcciuted, may be 


■obes, noticing nobody, and moving only his hands to 
dess the people. Sometimes he distributes balls made 
>t p »st«\ clay, or other mutei inis, which Are regarded 
■>( intlmte efficacy. The title of lama is given to the 
lead ol every mon islery, and every lama is considered 
t vicar of the Deity, and requires implicit obedience to 


•eparated into luimtiic, the number ol wlccb depends ill Ins mmiimuds, like tbe lhil.ii Lama himself. Their 
upon tbe age ol the rpei mien the— h no u hi uutitiil omple* are in tbe Imio-Chiiie-o form, square, fronting 
laoo-llko appeal slice, nnd posse .s greit slnngth. It lie c o*t 111 Thibet and the south m Mongolia. They 
may be used for making rope - , amt w.ii .it one time m have three gules and three interior divisions; via., the 
great demand in the'West Indies tor making alive- entrance-1 ill; the body of the edifice, with two parallel 
whips. Bloane savs that caps, rutile*, and complete rows of columns, and tbe sanctuary, with the tlirone 
dresses for ladies, have been made liom tlm lace-buik. 

Lngetta cloth has been imported into tlm country 
under the name of yuana. 

LaOOOZV, lii-yoon' (Tt.il hiqunn, Lnt. Tar nun, it mo- 
rassL a name applied to extensive creeks which run 
iaY inland, and are nearly eiieml.’d bv tlm land, hi 
the Adriatic there are m.inv instances of them, as nl«o 
along the coast ot America aud 
Indian islands. 

Laibo, laird (Sat. kin ford), is a term used m the 
Scottish dialect, and nroperlv signifies tho lord of n 
manor, a proprietor holdiug bis lauda immediately of 

the crown c— 


eooiuiiiS, 

of the high Uma. There aro numerous statues, paint¬ 
ings of the gods, ornaments, and implements of all 
sorts The walls and columns are inscribed with 
prajers, and there arc also poles bearing flags with 
prayers Vr.iver-wheels, the turning of which is sup¬ 
posed In be equilly cflicucion* with vocal supplication, 
aie to be seen everywhere. Festival d.svs, ceremonies, 
nmongit the Wc-t- and pageants of all kinds, varied w.n, tne performances 

•it magicians, as well ns fusts, sacraments, om\ noisy 
music, a innate the seal ot the faithful. Dead lamas 
are commonly embalmed and preserved in pyramids. 
The bodies of ndi lsvnieu are burned, aud their ashes 
picserved; while those of tho common people are 


«i a i.s~i .„a ... cither ernosed to be devoured by birds, or eaten by 

‘ I 1 ,! J. sacred clogs kept for the purpose. Rich persons about 

IVben construed, but for t» plain / omnn go. to rf ie art , assisted by lamas, who open a passage for 

It is in eommou langnsge used in a much wider sense, the soul through the skull. The principal holy place 
and applied to any proprietor of lam « or houses. m Thibet is Lassa, in nnd around which are an immense 

Lam, laf-c-te (Or. fno», the people), is a tena uumbir of monasteries. Tho most renowned of the 
applied collectively to the whole people that ore not Lsmaic schools is that of the Lhabrang, or cathedral 
clergy, or not in holy orders, (gee Clyrgy.) of Lassa. In manv of the monasteries ore also schools 

Lass, talk (Lnt. Incut), ii term applied in Geog. of magic. The lamas also act as physicians, effecting 

2«H 
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_ Lambdoidal Suture __ 

their ctfas by prayers nod come innocent medicament*, wia there * greater witty of beantiftil, trader, end 
—Rtf. Huo'i Souremrt d'tt* Visage dans la Tartaric, pathetic images, all expressive of tbc deepest distress 
Is Thibet, §t la Chine, pendant lee Annies 181*45-40 s , and soirow, more happily chosen and applied, than in 
K. F. Kocp pen’s Lamauchc Hierarchte, do, (Berlin! the lamentations of tins prophet; nor can wa toomnoh 
1850); Xeto American Cgrlopadi*. admire the fnU and graceful flow of that pathatio ato- 

Lambdoidal Sdtcbb, bm-foy'-r-ddL in Anat., is qnencom which the author pours forth the efltanensof 
the suture that unites the occipital to the two parietal a patriot heart, and pioiu.lv weeps over the rain of Ida 
bones of the skull, and it so named from itsreiem- venerable country.”— (limn* ) 
blapce to the Greek letter lambda Lamia,, (Gr.l, in fabulous Itist., a monster 

Lambxtix Auticx.es, I.lm'-befh, in Feel. Hist., is the sa»d to inhabit the centre ot A true, with the face 
name given to certain articles drawn up by the arch* and upper part of the It *!y like a woman, and the 
bishop of Canterbury and the biehop of London, at I extremities like a serpent. The first bums, accord- 
Lambeth, in 1585. They are decidedly Calvimstic in I ing to class® mythology, wm tho daughter of Neptune, 
their form, but they were never imposed by authority, who, having become ins.uio through the jealousy of 
They are to the eflect that God hath, out of his good Juno, caught and devoured all new-horn children she 
pleasure, from all eternity, predestinated certain per* camo across. The lamia*, however, of the auoients, 
sons to hfe, others to inevi*ahle condcmu.ition; a true were sometimes represented oh a species of monstrous 
believer is one who is endowed with justifying faith, animal, or again as a vampire. This latter character is 
which faith doth not utterly tail nor vanish away iu seized upon, and carried out, by Goethe, in his “Bride 
the elect, no man is able to come to Christ union the of Corinth," w here a vounir man is represented as 
Father diawhim, and all men ore nut drawn by th< marrjing a lamia, who suck* his lite-blooa at night. A 
Father, that they may come to the Sou tale, somewhat similar in construetion, occurs also in 

Lamb’s Lltrrc*. {fire Valbbiantlla.) Vhilostiatus* "Life of A imUomus of Tyana." 

IiHIitx, hi-meV-lr (Lnt), a term applied id Conch. Lamuccji (See LabiaTA ) 
to those little plates of which th<* shells borne by crus* Lwiab Wab. L'm'-e-tln, m the ancient history of 
taceous fishes are compose 1. , Greece, is the name given to that war which sprang np 

Lamsllicobbbs, Ul-mcl -h’horae (Lai. lamella , a; after tbo death of Alcxouder, tho dependent Greek 
plate; cornu, a horn), one of the sections of tho order * regarding this as a favourable opportunity tor 
Cofeopfsra, according to (he by stem of LatrciUe. They regaining their independence Tho Athenians took 
have five joints to all tho tarsi. The antenna* are the lead, and were cordially seconded by the 
inserted in a small hollow in front of tho eyes, hIaiu * .1'*'." and a confederacy was formed, com* 
short, and usually comuoscu ot 0 or 10 ju.nts, t a .i* 1 . 1-1 : i •* most ol* tho other states of Greece, 

of which are large and flat, and open out like .i I n V 1.1 • force was rai-ed, the command of 
The dypous is generally sexy large, aiul tho labrum which w as given to Leosthenes, who marched against 
small an 1 hidden beneath it. The mandibles of save- Antipater, then presiding over Macedonia. Anupater 
ral are membranous—-a eharuct-r observed in no other entered Thessaly at the head of 13,000 foot ana 000 
coleopterous insects. Tne l*inuly is numerous, and is horse, but was licaten by the superior form of 
noted for the brilliancy ot the metallic colours which the confederates With tfie remains of his force, 
ornament those species which feed on hung vegetables, amounting to about 8,000 or U,00() men, ho took refoge 
The larva is *i>tt, t-oniewliat cwmdnctd in form, with a in Lamm, wheic he resolved to maintain a siege, 
large vettieal beud Six am ill leg* .iro attached to the Leosthencs being unable to take the city by Itonn, 
thoracic segments, and the lmdy is always bent. Some begun to besiege it, hut liis operations were frequently 
of them require three or four years to beenmo pup®, distiii bed by the sallies ol Antipater, m one of whion 
When about to assume the pupa form, the laiva* inclose Leosthencs hiuisoll wus killed by a stone burled from 
themselves m an oval ease, or one reaembliug an eloii' au engine. 1 he man h ot reiufurecments to the aid of 
gated bull, composed of earth. Kitten wood, or othei the besieged, under (he commnud of Leonnatns, com- 
sarrontiduig suWanceH, wlueli Ihev have gnawed ami pellcd the eonliMlciates to raise the siege aad advance 
cemented together with u glutinous xuatler. Then to meet this new force, be!»>r«* o junction should be 
food consists ot tho duugof vunnus animals, mould efifated. In fh<* engagement which ensued, Leoonatas 
and the roots oi vegetables. Some of them live in was plain, and Ins army defeated. Cratetus Best 
decayed vegetable and annual oub>uncc8, upon which marched to lie aid of Atitipater, having, besides vete- 
thoy feed They sometimes destroy immense quauti rails, heavy-aimed. l,ouo Persian bowmen and 
ties of vegetahlee wtueh arc u*elulfu man. dingers, and 1,!>»O cavalry. The united Macedonian 

Lambbiatioks or Jxulmiau, Boob op, Im'-rn- army then numbered between 4u,OflO and 50,000 heavy 
tw'-ehvjih (Lat. fre-v* •* !*•»*•» ime «f one of the infantry, 3,<00 bght troop*. uml G,000 cavalry ; while 
canonical books e «*. 1 1« That this boob the Oreek lories were liltlo- Mere than half aa name* 

is the work of the prophet whose n»mo it bears is rous. At length an engagement took place on the 
attested by the most on. unit and uniform tradition, plain oi Cranmm, in which, though tho Greeks were 
and is confirmed by the auhject. of tho book, and by on the point of gaining the victory, they gave up the 
its langnage and style. This bonk was evidently written struggle, though Jhey had lost not more than 500 men. 
in metre, and consists of a number of plaintiff effu- The vanquished army sued tor peace. The states 
sions, composed alter the manner ot funeral dirges found themselves no longer able to maintain the con- 
It is, in our Bible, divided into five chapters, and test, and peace was planted to them on very easy 
consists of Use distinct elegies. According to Jabn, terms, except the Athenian*, who were compelled to 
the book does n v* iw'at* 1 t *:i ***** receive a Macedonian gaimon in Munychm, to pey a 

of the poem* a iiilb n i:( u mi.:. 1 » u* *d rhese sum ot moucy t«r the cost ot tho war, and deliver up * 

are:—*1. the carrying away of king Jchoiakun, w number of their obnoxious orators, including Demos- 
10,000 of tbo principal Hebrews (i); 2. the assault of fhenea and llvperides, who had been the means of 
Jerusalem fit.); 3. the cnlaraitici undergone by tho inciting the.r ’ countrymen to war. Demosthenes 
prophet (hi.) ; 4. the oveithrow of Jerusalem, the escaped by ta! ing poison, but Hypendes was con- 
carrying away of king Zedokiuh, and tho slaughter of dernued to have his tongue ent out, and then to be pat 
the Hebrews (iv.) ; 5. the wretched condition of the to death. 

people, and of Jerusalem after the destruction of the Lamina, latn'-e-ra (Lat), meaning * layer, applied 
city (y.). Each elegy consists of twenty-two periods, > the different plates of minerals, or coats of bone, 
according to the number of letters in the Hebrew lying one above another. In Bol, the lamib* mesas 
alphabet; and in the first fonr chapters the initial let- ihe broad and spreading part of tho petal of a polype- 
ters of each period follow the order of tho alphabet, .alous corolla. In Anat, lamina are the two putts 
after the manner of an acrostic In the third chapter ar tables ot the skull. 

e soh penod contains three verses, all having the same Lamina', fow'-c-n*, th<* name of a tribe or family of 
initial letter. The fifth chapter, likewise, has twenty- Jongicorn beetles, distinguished, a<cording to Latreule, 
two verses, but the order of the initial letter* is np- by their head being vertical; their palpi filiform, with 
glected. The style, as the poetio character of the com- tne terminal point more or less oval in shape, and 
position required, is somewhat more elevated than that tapering to a point; the maxilbe have the outer lobe 
of the prophecies. The tropes correspond with the iligbtly narrowed at the end; tho thorax nearly equal 
sorrowful nature of the subject. Never, perhaps, hrooghout, exclusive of the lateral spines or tuber- 
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TdUn<M.ria. 

coles. Bone varieties ere apterous, e modification of 
structure possessed by no other family of lougieorn 
beetles. 

Laxivabia, Um-e-naV-reA (let. lamina, a plate or 
layer), in Bot. f e sen. of Alga, or sea-weeds. L. tae- 
ckarina is remarkable for containing upwards of 12 per 
cent, of the sugary matter called mannitt. The young 
parts mixed with those of L.dimtala, are eaten in Scot¬ 
land, under the name of tangle. In China, L. tuccha- 
etna is called tea-tape, and is a common article of food 
along the coast. L. potatorum is another edible species, 
need as a table vegetable in Australia. 

Laxxab-Day. Un'-mit (Sax. Ala/, loaf; matte , holt 
day or feast), the 1st day of August, which was so 
called because the Saxons, among whom it was ac¬ 
counted a feast of first-fruits, were accustomed to 
make offerings of loaves made of new corn on this day; 
or because tenants wero in the habit of bringing a por¬ 
tion of the eorn that bad boen recently cut on the land 
they oeoupied, to their landlord, on this day at the 
latest. 

Lamb, lUmp (Gr. lampat, a torch, a lamp), a general 
term applied to those contrivances which aro used for 
producing light by the combustion of materials that 

such as most of 
into candles. 


|fiVUUUUK UJ bug VUUlUUOblUU UA A 

are liquid at ordinary temperatures, sue 
the fixed oils; the solid fats being made 
The invention of the lamp is ascribed to the Egyptians 
Its use was known in the days of Moses and Job. The 
application of lamps pasaedf from Egypt into Greece, 
where they were consecrated to M inerva,»no goddess of 
learning, as indicative of the scholar's nocturnal study. 
Prom Greece the use of lamps passed to Home. Among 
the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Komans, oil 
lamps were generally used, and they vied with each 
other in the construction of these instruments, florae 
of the specimens which have been preserved to the 
present time display much taste and elegance of de- 
sign. The interiors of all of them, however, are rough 
and meagre. The first person who is known to hate 
published a collection of ancieut lamps, is Fortnmo 
Lioeto, an Italian, whose chief design appears to have 
been to prove tho possibility of constructing lamps 
which would burn for ever. The sixth hall of the mu¬ 
seum of Portici is now entirely filled with lamps and 
candelabra discovered in the houses of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. It would appear that the ancients 
constructed their earliest lamps of baked earth ; but 
subsequently of vanoua metals—bronze especially. 
There are a few ancient lamps of iron extant; but they 
are rare, either because that metal was little used for 
the purpose, or on account of its rapid decomposition 
in the ground. There are four specimens in the museum 
of Portici, and one specimen of a glass lamp, which is 
entirely solid end in one single piece. A golden lamp 
in the temple of Minerva is mentioned by Pausanias; 
nod St. Augustine speaks of lamps of silver. There 
waa a strong belie! among ancient writers, that per¬ 
petual lamps existed. Instances have been cited by 
various authors where lamps were found burning in 
undent sepulchres, which were extinguished as soon as 
the air waa admitted. The most remarkable instance 
is that of the tomb of Tulhola, daughter of Cicero, dis¬ 
covered at Borne in 1640. The notion, in most of those 
oaaea, probably arose from the inflammation of tho 
hydrogen gas which escaped from the tombs when 
opened. The lamps or candles used by the Jews in 
their own houses were put into a high stand, raised 
from the ground. The lamps used by the wise and 
foolish virgins mentioned in the New Testament were 
of a different kind. Cntios and antiquaries seem to 
agree that they were a kind of torches, made of iron 
or potters' earth, wrapped about with linen, and moist¬ 
ened from time to tune with oil. It was customary 
among the Bomans to have a lamp either hanging from 
the oeiling or placed on a stand in the room. These 
stands wtre often richly ornamented. (See Gahdsla- 
•bum.) It waa also the custom among the Romans, 
on oooaslons of national rejoining, to bare public illu¬ 
minations : on which oooasious lamps were suspended 
•ft the windows. The practice of placing lamps in the 
sepulchres of the dead was probablv meant to be alle- 
tpxkyU of the cessation of earthly existence. Some of 
tea sepulohral lamps are sculptured with the figure of 
U butterfly. In reference to the escape of the soul. The 
early Christians adopted this usage in heir monu- 
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manta; and lamps have been found in theitombsof 
many saints' ana martyrs. In treating of the con¬ 
struction of modern lamps, it is necessary to take into 
consideration the nature of flame. By referring to tho 
article on Flaxb, it will be seen that, in order to insure 
a constant and steady flame, it is necessary that tho 
supply of combustible matter be steady ana uniform. 
It must, therefore, be either in o liquid or gaseous 
state, so that it may approach the flame in an uninter¬ 
rupted current. The combustible substance may either 
be made to approach the flame by capillary attraction 
through wioks, or by mechanical pressure. A good 
lamp must have the following properties. It must bo 
supplied with carbonaceous matter and with oxygen; 
it must convert tho former into a gaseous state ; and ifc 
must bring the gaa so produced into contact with oxy¬ 
gen at such a temperature that the carbon will combine 
with oxygen in the highest degree without producing 
smoke. The kind of oil used for burning in lamps 
vanes, in different parts of the world, according to the 
sources of supply. In Great Bntain whale-oil» used ; 
but seal-oil, fish-oil, and oils obtained from seeds by 
pressure, are also largely employed. The oils of rape- 
seed and poppy-seed are used iu Paris, and in the 
south of France and Italy an inferior kind of olive- 
oil. In other parts of Italy, lamp-oils are obtained 
from expressed grape-stones and from walnuts. Oil 
of sesomum-seed is burnt on the eastern and southern 
coasts of the Mediterranean; while in tropical coun¬ 
tries, cocoa-nut oil is generally used, although ifc 
is solid in tins country. On account of the defi¬ 
cient supply of tallow during the war with Russia, 
a number of new oils have been introduced of lato 
into the commerce of this oountry. They are all 
used for burning in lamps. The simplest way in 
which a lamp can be formed is that practised in mak¬ 
ing night-lights to burn in siok chambers. A small 
quantity of water is poured luto a glass tumbler, or 
other vessel, and above that a quantity of oil; a piece 
of cork is then pierced so us to admit a few threads 
of cotton to pas* throe,*h *t, n: 1 the cork being placed 
upon tho oil, will *1 >at. l*.i* (niton threads will draw 
up the oil by capi .*uv n"ra tirui, and a feeble, but 
clear,light will b«» g ».*i\ I he antique lamps spoken 
of before, many of which possess great artistic beauty 
of form, cannot claim a higher construction than those 
of many rude nations. In general, they consist of a ves¬ 
sel, open or closed, with an unspun round wick, which 
is held by a nozzle at tho beak. As combustion can 
only take place on the outside of the flame, more car¬ 
bon is likely to be liberated from the oil than the 
oxygen in contact with the flame con consume. Hence 
all lamps of this sort give a dim light, easily go oat, 
and possess a smoky flame. The old Jntcben-lamp had 
the beak removed to a considerable distance from the 
reservoir, so as to lessen the shadow cast by the flame, 
and increase the illuminating power. Till 1769, how¬ 
ever, all lamps continued to bo dim, smoky, ill-made 
articles, soiling everything they came near, and filling 
the air with anything but an agreeable odour. The 
invention and introduction of the argand lamp at that 
time, by Aim Argand, made a revolution in illumination. 
(See Aboaxd Lamp.) Among the inventions which 
appear to indicate important progress in the history of 
lamp-illumination, may he enumerated the following t 
—The Wormt lamp. This lamp is used and well known 
in the countries bordering on the Rhine. It is charac¬ 
terized by tho shape of the wick. The fibres of the 
wick, instead of being collected into a round bundle, 
arc placed in small bundles side by side, forming 
together a flat ribbon. The effect produced by this 
arrangement is that the edges of the flame are at no 
point so distant that a nucleus can form in the centre, 
vrhwh, from want of air, will burn incompletely and 
smoke. Another advantage possessed by this and 
-ither lamps to be described, is the movabdity of the 
rick. This is effected by means of screws. The wick 
is raised or lowered, according as the screws are 
turned, and a larger or smaller quantity of air is em¬ 
ployed in the combustion. When the wick is high, a 
large quantity of oil is decomposed, and when low, a 
•mall quantity —The Study-lamp. In theoommon study- 
lamp, the oil-vessel is more flat, and, instead of being 
situated below, is behind and at the side of the flame, 
so that its shadow falls mnoh beyond the immediate 
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tioinitjr of the flame, and in oo way interferes with the lamp, which has become tmt popular of lata mm. ia 
peraou in front of the lamp. The greaterpart, too. of similar in principle, but of somewhat different ooa- 
Ught passing upwards, ia collected by a conical atraetion. The whole body of the Umoforms ai_- 
‘ reflected do 


the 
shade and refl 


__is collected by a coni 

lownwards.—The Astral lamp was voir for the oil. 


y of the lamp forms a I_ 

wispuv miu a tunrvru uuwuwaiuoi—-a «•« * wr •«•••* g* *^«a •“ w vms and at the same time the barrel of the 

constructed by Bordier-Marcet, with the idea of making pump, in which the piston it worked by a spiral spring 
the sinking of the larel of the oil as imperceptible aa firmly attached to it, and to the upper pert of the 

f easible, end, nt the same time, the diminution of the barrel. When the piston presses on the sorfaoe of 
eme by means of overy flat oil-teasel, m which, there- the oil, it forces the fimd upe tube to the boner, 
fore, a larger quantity of oil only occupies a very insig- Tho lamp derives its name from a small wire, or mode- 
nificant height. The principle of the astral lamp was rator, which is placed in tho ascending tube, in order 
applied to the argand.—In the Sinumbra-lamp (stnt to regftlate the supply of oil to the wick, and keep the 
umbra, without shadow), the ebadow is greatly reduced quantity invariable. Volatile oils, snob aa camphine, 
by making the circular oil-vessel in such a way that its are applicable for illuminating pnrposes in bmps, 
three sanacea meet in the form of a flat wedge, the when they can be obtained at a sufficiently low pnoe: 
sharp edge being directed towards the flame. Tho but they require special management and a well- 
position of the flame m relation to the oil-vessel is regulated and abundant supply of air to consume 
each, that two tangents drawn from the base to the completely tho large amount of carbon which they 
apex of the flame to the latter, meet a few inches contain. When employed instead of oil inordinary 
behind it. Beyond this point the lamp can cast no lamps, they evolve a great quantity of smeke, end 
shadow • but even in this small space, it u almost 1 much of tlio oil escapes combustion. Id many parts 
entirely destroyed by a ground-glass shade, which, of England and the continent, vapour lamps are 
resting upon the oil-vessel, surrounds tho chimney and employed. In these lamps, which consume either 
scatters the light in all directions around. In all tbeao spirits of wine, mixed with volatile oils rioh in carbon, 
lamps one common evil is to be noticed, namely, that or coal-tar naphtha, the liquid is generally converted 
of having the oil-vessel at all events within a few lines into vapour before it reaches the burner, end they 
of the level of the burner, in a position which, conse¬ 
quently, throws the most objectionable shadow A 
large number of contrivances have been invented in 
order to remove the cistern, either to a considerable 
distance above the flame-—when its shadow would tail 
on the ceiling—or to a position much below the flame, 
when it would fall at the foot of the lamp. In the 
former of these cases, from the peculiar arrangement 
of the oil-cistern, the height of the oil in the burner 
cannot be quite oonstant, bat will alternately sink and 
immediately nse again to its former height; whilst m 
these lamps described previously, the suction of the 

wick is always rendered more difficult by the _ _______ n 

■inking of the oil. When tho oil cistern u trails-[ operations below the surface, where explosive gases 
posed to the foot of the lamp, all shadow ts avoided ; 

but the advantage of the free flow of oil is lost I w» uv isiiuus 1 iuvu aw Stav wusvi wmnvia in 

in tU lamm of thin sort, therefore, tho oil must be j lamps which oonld bo sa!ely used in an exploaita atmo- 
raised. They are, theieforc, interesting on account tphere. In 1815, tho discovery of the safety-lamp 
of their ingenious, but at the same time complicated, made independently, by Sir Humphrey Davy end 
apparatus, which partly depends upon hydro dynamic, George Stephenson. Although many modifications of 
partly upon hydrostatio laws, and is pnrtly also a more form have been mado since that time, the modem 
mechanical arrangement.—In Girard's lamp , the oil is safety-lamp is still similar in principle to the “Davy" 
raised by the compression of air somewhat alter the and “Uoordy” lamps. (See Savxty-Lakf.) 
manner of water in o fire-engine, or as in Hero’s f«mn- Lamp-black, a scry flue description of infinitely 

tain, where the pressure exerted in one vessel is trans- divided charcoal, much used as a pigment in the arts, 
ferred to another distant vessel by means of tho It is largely manufactured by heating m an iron veeeei 
compressed air — The Hydrostatic lamp. The principle vegetable matters nch in carbon, such as resin end 
on which this lamp is constructed is as follows: when tar,—tho vapours of which am burnt in a current of 
two different fluids are brought into tubes connected air insufficient for complete combustion. The hydra¬ 
nt the bottom, they will balance each other at different gen consequently borne awav, leaving the carbon ha- 
heights in the respective tubes, according to their hind m a finely-divided condition on the walls of the 
densities.—In Feirs lamp the oil is raised and sup- chamber, which are hnng with coarse cloths. The 
ported by a column of salt .i»*d *"iffleie*it'v •amp-black thus obtained generally contains certain 

dense to support a column of c.l t- sir it r 1«■ f H- ■ w. I'.aiitiin- of unhurnt resinous or fatty matter. Where 
height. Instead of the salt and water, other heavy very fine lamp-black is required in smell quantities, it 
liquids, such as syrup, honey, mercury, or a solution is best made by holding a cold plate over • gas flame 
of sulphate of sine, may be used. The zmo solution until a sufficient deposit is obtained. This is ground 
is 1*67'times denser than oil; bonce a column 10 inches up with gum, water, or oil, and forms an excellent pig- 
high will support a column of oil 15*7 inches in height, ment for the amateur artist. Lamp-black is one of 
—In Caret Vs mechanical lamp was first carried out the the ingredients of which printers' ink is made, 
idea of pumping up the oil from the foot of the lamp Lampitians, lum-ps'-ike-dnz, a religious sect of 
to the wick by simple machinery, like that of clocks, the 17th century, the followers of one Lampetiua, 
and m such proportions as to exceed the quantity con- a Syrian monk, lie held that man, being born free, 
sumed during the whole period of burning. Carcel ought to do nothing by necessity: end hence, that it 
brought out his invention about 1800, and earned it to was unlawful to make vowsj to which he added venous 
such perfection, that only unimportant points con- Anau and other heresies. 

nectea vfith the works and the pump were left for the Lampoon, Ulm-poon’ (Fr. tampons, a drunken so ng), 
improvements of his successors, Gagneau, Nieod, is a personal satire, a censure, written not to reform 
Careau, and others. The complex arrangement of the but to vex. 

machinery in Carcel's lamp, and other similar mstru- Limpest, lilmp’-rt (Dan. lampret), (Pefronyoon 

* ‘ family of 


therefore distinguished an vapour, or se{f-gentrahng 
gas lamps. Amongst these may bo montioneil Ltiders- 
dorfFs lamp, tor burning pure oil of turpentine; 
Mansfield's lamp, for burning mixtures of pyroxyho 
spirit, or acetone, with various hydro-carbons; Holli¬ 
day's lamp, for ransoming reotified coal-tar naphtha 
mixed with air; and Beale and D'Haneu’s lamps, for 
the same purpose. Within the last few years, large 
numbers or inexpensive lamps have been manufactured 
for the purpose of consuming thd paraffin procured 
from the distillation of the petroleum obtained in the 
recently-discovered oil-wells of Amonoa and else¬ 
where. The necessity for artificial light m mining 
ns below the surface, where explosive gases 
often impregnate tho air, at an early period turned 
the attention of scicnt lllo men to the construction of 
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elliptic, and in the French moderator lamp. In the without any scales. It has seven branchial openings 
elliptic lamp, a spiral spring acting on a piston is the on each side, and another small opening connected 
motive power, and the oonstant flow of oil to the wiok with them on the upper surface of the head, situated 
is regulated in an ingenious manner by means of a nearly between the eyes; its maxillary ring, or month, 
tube of narrow bore. A lamp of this kind will yield e is supplied with strong teeth, and in the inner dies there 
good light for eight or ten hours, and will allow of the ere smeller, rasp-liketubevclee; its tongue is eoformed 
cumbustioa of crude vegetable oils. The moderator that, by a movement of the mouth, it note like a piston. 
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Lampyrite 

•ttd enables the lamprey to attach itself to any foreign without increasing the friction or resistance of the air 
body brmanaof eoetioa. It is usually about two feet to the ballot when it ii patting through it. The twist 
la length ead of a yellowish oolour, mottled with brown of the grooving, If It maybe colled so, is one tare In 
irregular streaks. The two dorsal flat are distinctly 8a inches. The diameter of the bore Is '486 inch, 
separated, the second one Joining with the tail-fln, as an eooentricity of *01 inch In half an inch being suffi- 
well as trith a small atrip which represent* the anal dent to eanae the ballet to rotate on its mdadnnng the 
fin. Mr. Terrell says, with reference to this fish, that entire period of its flight. The bullet need la conical, 
“the lampreys, like the sharks and rays, hare no elliptic in form, and made of the softest dead that 
swimming-bladder, and being, also, without pectoral can be procured. It should fit the barrel accurately, 
fire, are usually seen near the bottom. To save them- having a windage of 4 or 5-l.OOOths of an inch. From 
salves from the constant muscular exertion which is the peculiar formation of the bore, no other kind of 
neocccary to prevent them from being carried along bullet oan be used in the Lancaster rifle except those 
with the current of the water, they attach themselves that are made expressly for the purpose. The Lan¬ 
caster guns are tilled on the same principle. Several 
experiments were made with them at Sboeburyness, 
and they were used at the siege of Sebastopol; they 
did not. however, prove as serviceable and effective as 
the authorities of the Board of Ordnance expected. 
This was owing to the imperfect manner in which the 

S orts that formed the shells were joined together, the 
ame produced by the ignition of the charge often 
penetrating into the interior of the shell and causing it 
to bant as soon as it had left the mouth of the gun. 
In addition to this, the elliptie shells were expensive 
and difficult to make; and from the ahapo of the bore, 
and the unyielding nature of the iron of which they 
were constructed, there was often a difficulty in ram- 
by the mouth to stones or rocks, ami were in conae- mine them home. In addition to this, if a shell stock 
quenoe called petromyzon, or stone-sucker; while the fast in its passage through the bore and did sot break 
circular form of tho mouth induced the name cyclo- when the charge was fired, the gun would bunt and 
stomes, or round-mouth fishes, which waa bestowed become useless. Btf.— Bosk’s and howto units 
upon them by M. DunnSnl." The lamprey generally Howard’s Treat™ on Natal Gunnery. 
quits the seam tho spring for the purpoae of spawning, Lancs. (See Sr sab.) 

and then returns back to its element after an absence Lavcxoxatk, Un'se-o-lait (Lat. laneea , a lance), a 
of • few months. It is a fish m high repute as an term ’used in Bot. to signify a leaf, or other part of 
artiole of food, and it is, consequently, much sought a plant whioh is of a narrow oblong form, gradually 
after for the table. Those from the river Severn are tapenng towards each extremity. In a similar sense, 
held in tho highest esteem, while those from Worcester the same term is used in conchology and entomology, 
•specially command the market. It is an historical Lancers, Idn'-serz , regiments ol light cavaliy, com- 
mat that our king Henry I. died from the effects of a mon m most European armies, and so called because 
surfeit of lampreys. of their being armed with lances. These weapons aro 

LampyxidjI, lam-pi'-rr-Je (Lampyry, Linn ), t fitted with a shaft; of ash or beeohwood, Detween 
family of coleopterous insect*, of the section Malaeo eight and sixteen feet in length, and a steel point about 
derm*. Tho Lampyndte have five joints to all the tarsi i nine inches long, adorned with a small flag, the waving 
flexible elytra, with the bod> usually elongated and of which is said to frighten the enemy’s horses. At 
somewhat depressed. The head is more or leas con- tho present time, there are five regiments of lancers 
coaled by the thorax, tho mandibles generally small m tbo British army. 

and terminated in a sharp point ; tho penult itnate joint Lancet, lUn'-set (Fr. laneette ), a sharp-pointed two- 

of the tarsi is always bi-lobcd, the claws simple, and edged surgical instrument, used in venesection, and in 
the antennas closely approximated at the base. The opening tumours, abscesses, Ac. 
fkmily of the Lampyrid ee contains several genera, the Lawcvwood. ( See Duovxtxa.) 
meet important of whioh are,—1. Lyons, the distin- Lajtd, Idnd (Sex.), in its general sense, a term an¬ 
guishing characters of which are, that the fore part of plied to soil, or the solid matter of which the earth is 
the head is prolonged into a snout, the antenna; scr- composed. In the more restricted and legal accepta- 
rated, and the elytra usually dilated in the middle or tion of the word, it signifies every a ecies of ground or 
near the posterior part. A species of this genus is earth; as meadows, pasture^ woods, moors, waters, 
fbnnd in England,—the Lycue nunuln*; in length it ii marshes, furze, and heath. It also includes dwelling- 
about a quaner of an men, aud of a black colour, ex- houses, Ac.; for, with the conveyance of land, the ptruc- 
oept the autennw, which are of a brilliant red.—2. tures upon it pass aho. Land is considered to extend 
OmoftfKs. This genua has the joint* of the tnrsi elon- indefinitely upwards, and downwards to the centre 
gated and nearly cylindrical, with the pcnulitimate of the globe. The relations of landed property are 
joint heart-shaped; the head not sensibly prolonged in amongst the most complicated and moat important 
front; the antennm simple; and the elytra tolerably in civil society. They lie at the basis of nearly all the 
firm.—3. OmalisHs sutuluru, a black variety, closely relations and institutions of the state; and the strength 
resembling the insect last described: it is found in and vigour of the government depend on their right 
France.—2. Lampyris, the glow-worm. (See Glow direction. In them it is possible to trace the progress 
WOW.) of a country's civilisation j—from hunting ana fishing 

Lanabkitx, lun'-ork-lfe, in Min , a sulnho-carbou- to raising of cattle; from thence to agriculture, con- 
ale of lead, found in small quantities at LesdhiUs, in dueled by slaves and bondmen, or by freemen with or 
Scotland. without a right in the soil. In nearly all modern con- 

Lavcastbb Gun and Uixlx, Idak’-ae-ter, two wea- slitations, landed property has been taken aagthefonn- 
peas whioh take their name from Mr. Lancaster, a datum of the more important institutions, ana a power 
gentleman who introduced the svMtem of elliptic rifling, has boon given to the owners of property over the 
whioh ho applied to oannon as well as to small-arm*. The other members of society. In many modern states 
transverse section of any part ol 1 the barrel would show it is so provided by the constitution, that the repre- 
tfce bore to be elliptical m shai*; the eccentricity, seotative body is composed entirely of landed propria- 
hoerever, is so slight that it can scarcely be discovered tors; it is, howeter, a very grave question whether 
without the application of a gao„*e. Although the this principle is just or not; consequently, m many 
invention may be original as far as Mr. Lancaster la representative governments, arrangements are made 
oonocrnsd, the method appears to have been practised for prodnoiog a variety in the condition and rank of 
in England many years ago, *w tue system is acou< the representatives, 

—*-. - Landauk a mr, Und'-Sm-rndn (originally landamt - 

mans}, in Switserinnd, is the title of the highest magis¬ 
trate in the country, at distinguished from BtadUmi- 
mann, the chief magistrate m the oity. The highest 


She oval fern of bore tends to reduce the windage 
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mintnte la many of the cantons, as Uri, 8ehw«tz, 
Uoderwalden, Gianm, too., it termed lindaaunaan. 
Meet of the cantons have two or more, who command 
alternately; tome only one. The president of the diet 
of all Switzerland la also called laBdammaan. 

Lakdau, Jda-daw', a carriage of peculiar construc¬ 
tion, and to called on account of Its haring been first 


fiaed periods, or ssay exist aft wfil aad-, — 

sufferance may be turned out by an action of 
without a demand. Generally, the tenant fi 
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Landwehr 

of rating either property or persona in respect of their 
property, whether by tenths or fifteenths, subsidies 
on lend, bydagei, scutages, or talllages. The land-tax 
is levied neither on landlord nor temnt, although 
generally a charge upon n landlord, bat on the benefl- 
eial proprietor, ns distinguished from the mere tenant 
at rack-rent. If a tenant have a beneficial interest to 
any extent, he becomes liable to the taxero tanto, and 
can only charge the residue to his landlord. Houses 
and buildings appropriated to pnblio purposes are not 
liable to land-tax. 

Laydwbhb, l&ruF-vatr (Ger., land-guard), a term 
applied in Prussia and Austria to the militia of the 
country, (fist also article Militia ) 

. Lavoie*, or Layobagi Shot ( hintf - grel ), a pecu¬ 
liar species of missile, formed of bolts, nails, and other 
pieces of iron, tied together, and shaped like a cylin¬ 
der, so ss to suit the bore of the gun from which it is 
to be dlsebsrged. It used formerly to be employed at 
sea for the purpose of destroying the spars and rigging 
of hostile vessels, but in the present day its uao has 
nearly, if not quite, exploded. 

Lavobat. (See Lakbi uk.) 

Layobdoyxia. (tier Halanophoricx v.) 

Lavovaoi or Flows as, Llrg '- ga-mj (Kr langoge ), 
means an emblematical mode of expressing and in¬ 
terchanging ideas by moans of ilowers. The origin 
of this practice was doubtless suggested by th natural 
characteristics of oortam flowers. “ Lovely us the 
rose,'* "Fair as the lily," and “Modest as the 
violet," are phrases that seem to come naturally iuto 
use. Acting upon this principle, sovend elegant little 
works have been drawn out, in whioh neatly every 
known flower is tsbularly arranged, with the object 
whioh it is supposed to symbolise placed he*id«* it. j 
Amongst the best known are the carnation, siip./v .* g 
fascination) the dahlia, instability; the rose, love, 
the geranium, gentility; tlie forget-me-not, remem¬ 
brance; the faohsla, elegance; and the ivy, friendship 

Lavovaoi, Science ov. (See Philology ) 

Lavouaoxb, Heap. (See Head Lanucagkh.) 

Lansium, Hn'-tkum, in B »t., a gen. of plants of the 
nit. ord. Meliacea , inhabiting tho East-Indmn Archi¬ 
pelago. They yield fruits which aro much esteemed, 
and known under the names of the tangent or Inntth , 
and the ager-oger. 

Lavtahivv, or Laythayiiw. Mn-tax-ne-um (Or. 
lantkannn, to oonooal),—symbol La, equiv. 47. An 
extremely rare metal, found in small quantities in the 
minerals eerite, gttroeerite , and one or two more, m 
company with cerium and didymura. It forms a grey 
infusible non-volatile powder, that becomes lustrous 
when burnished. It forms only one oxide, LaO, 
which is a white powder, soluble in acids, and in the 
aalta of ammonia, from which it expels the alkali. Its 
salts have a sweet astringent taste, aud are unim¬ 
portant. 

LaVTEBY, Uin'-tern (Lat. later na, Fr. lanfernr), 
a common eontnvanoe used for carrying a lamp or 
candle in, consisting of a case or vessel made of tin, 
with sashes of some transparent substance, such as 
horn or grnss. Lanterns aro first spoken of by Theo- 
pompos, a Greek comic poet, and Empedocles of 
Agrigentum. Lanterns were used by the nncienta in 
augury. They were also carried before troops on 
ths march by night, being then borno ou the top of 
pikes, and so constructed as throw lights only behind 
them. Hark lanterns are provided only with a single 
opening, which can be dosed up when the light is 
required to be hidden, or opened when there is occa¬ 
sion for its assistance to discover some object In 

i signifies a small dome raised 
Inc to give light aud serve as 
edifice. 

■'OF, a celebrated feast held in 
. y of ths first month of the year, 
from the vast number of lanterns 
At of the houses sod in the streets, 
hieh bss been stated even to have 
1,000. The lanterns usi J aro often of 
. vtlSf some being estimated at 2,000 crowns. 
Tbqy aro nobly ornamented with gilding, painting. 
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architecture, the lan 
over the roof of a " 
asort of orownln 
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China on ~ 

It derives 
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ex 
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two or three together would ihake an elegant house. 
In this wsy the Chinese may Ip said to live, do. 
receive visits, dance, and act plays in a lantern. When 
lighted up with torches, these lanterns hive at beau¬ 
tiful effect at a distance. Besides the large lanterns, 
there are also a vast number of smaller tones, which 
usually consist of six faces or lights, each about four 
foot high and ono and a half broad, framed in wood, 
finely gilt and adorned. .Over these they stretch a 
fine transparent silk, painted with flowers, trees, and 
other objects; the colours are very vivid, and, when 
tho lanterns are lighted up, tho effeot is lively sod 
picturesque. 

Lantsbn-Fly. (See Fulooba.) 

Lanthbx, Magic, (fisc Magic Lavtsby.) 

Lapidaby-wobe, Up 1 -e-da-re (Lat. lapte, a stone).— 
The employment of the lapidary consists in cutting and 
polishing gems end precious stones, and any descrip¬ 
tion of hard mineral substance that may be used for 
ornamental purposes. Lapidary-work is entirely per¬ 
formed by tne friction of email metal or wooden wheels, 
which revolve with great rapidity, being frequently 
driven by menus of a small steam-engine. For cutting 
gems and stones, tho wheels are made of iron, and 
have a sharp edge, to whioh diamond or emery-powder 
moistened with water is appbed during the operation; 
but for polishing the same, wheels made of softer 
metal, or wood, are used, the edges of tho wooden 
wheels being sometimes eoated with buff leather) but 
when tho wheels are without a coating of leather, the 
stono is frequently held against the side instead of the 
edge. (Jems and precious stones differ greatly from 
each other m hardness, and require a different mode of 
treutmeut accordingly, although the means used for 
cutting and polishing are the same m all oases. The 
• •Itc'-r substances that are cut by the lapidary ore 
alabaster, mother-of-pearl, coral, malachite,and glass; 
tho emerald, agate, garnet, amethyst, opal, topas, car¬ 
buncle, and many kinds of ornamental stone, are con¬ 
siderably harder than tho substances that have just 
been mentioned, but not so hard or difficult to cut as 
the diamond, sapphire, and ruby. Among the most 
important examples of lapidaiy-work may be cited the 
re-cutting of the large Indian diamond known as the 
Kahxnoor, or Mountain of Light. (See Kohinoob.) 

Lapis Lazuli, lad-pit laz'-u-le (Lat., azure-stone), 
a well-known mineral of an ultramarine or as ore-blue 
colour, formerly much used for the production of the 
pigment known as ultramarine. It varies considerably 
m composition, according to the locality in which it is 
found. It may be described chemically aa a silicate of 
alumina and lime, coloured with variable amounts of 
iron and sulphur. Since the introduction of artificial 
ultramarine, it is principally employed for ornamental 
purposes, (fir# Ultbayabiyb.) 

Imphi;, tape (Lat. laptne, a slip), in Eocl. Law, 
h a slip or omission of a patron to present a cler¬ 
gyman to a benefice in his gift within six months 
aiter its vacancy, in which case the benefice lapses to 
tho bishop; and if he dooa not collate within sue 
months, it lapses to the archbishop; and if he neglect 
to collate witnin six months, it lapses to the orown. A 
lapsed legacy, is where the legatee dies before the 
testator, or where a legacy is given upon a future 
contingency, and the legatee dies before the contin¬ 
gency happens. 

Lapsed, taped, in Fed. Hist., is a term applied 
to such as in the time of persecution denied the faith 
of Christ. Much controversy arose in the Church in 
early times as to how such persons should be dealt 
with on their seeking to be re-admitted. • 

Lapwing, or Pbbwit, Upswing, one of the*best- 
known of the British birds, belongs to the snipe and 
plover tribe. The generic characters of this bird, whoso 
scientific name is VaueUue erieiaiat , are,—straight 
slightly-compressed bill, shorter than the head; points 
of both max.dibles hard and horny; legs slender, with 
lower part of tibin naked; four-toed met—three be¬ 
fore, one behind; large wings,tobereulated or spurred 
in front of the carpal joint; first three quill-feathers 
shorter than the fifth. The names whioh this bird 
bears have been suggested, the first by the slow flap- 
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Larboard 


wi th* manhy nondi rut dwi or fakes, these 
bird* resort hmineiou flocks to oertain districts in 
Karfdk. LinralBihiM. Cambridmehire. end Inn. 


Norfolk. Lincolnshire. Cambridgeehire, ant ban, 
»kere the trade of odWinf them lor tho table con¬ 
tinues for about two months. ^ * 

Labboabd, Jor'-farrf (Ang.-8ex.l, • tana formert; 
applied to dat aide of nwip which fa on the lei 
band of n person looking forward from the stern, 
At present, tto temper* is Med instead. 

Incur, hr'-iww (Nor., from Let. hhwhhn), fa 
another term for theft. It fa divided into two lands,— 
simple larceny, or plain theft, when it fa unaccompa¬ 
nied with any aggravating circumstances; and mixed, 
or compound larceny, when accompanied by cirenm- 
stances which are considered ae aggravating the 
offence. Formerly, larceny waa distinguished as grand 
end petty larceny t the former, when the talueof the 
goods stolen waa above twelve pence, the latter when 
not more than that value: bnt by 7 ft 8 Geo. IV. c. 28, 
that distinction wae abolished. Simple larceny, then, 
is defined to be ** the felonious taking and carrying 
away of the personal goods of another." In larceny 
there most be,—1. a taking againet the will of the 
owner; for wherever tho owner is induced willingly to 
pert with hfa goods, there fa no larceny; as where goodr 
are delivered npon trust. If A. leads a horse to B., 
end he rides away with him, this is not larceny. Lar¬ 
ceny is not committed when possession fa obtained in 
the first instanoe without fraudulent intention. Where 
a finder of goods or money converts the same to his 
own use, and at tho time of conversion knows, or baa 
the means of knowing, the real owner, he fa guilty of 


i iiiigiiiiH 


were taken,-were not at Ike co mm on law held tab 
^d^wkf^faw^mightbeeonanifaedi bn 
by 7 A 8 Geo. IV. e. H they ara n*w i 

to faieeafas, upon the same footing as 
were meant to seenre. 2fo larceny am 


hares, and oonies, in a forest, obase, or warren j fishh 
an open river or pond* or wild fowb in their Won 
liberty. Bnt if they arc reclaimed or eonfiaed, am 
may serve as food, it fa otherwise. Of ell Tslnabh 
domestic animals, as horses end other beasts of draught 
and of all animals donitm natmrm which serve for food 
as neat or other cattle, swine, poultry, and the like 


larceny mar be committed. But the stealing of doge 
eats, and ferrets, though tame and valuable, and o 
monkeys, bears, do., though reclaimed or confined 
does not amount to larotny. By 7 ft 8 Geo. IV. c. 88 
every person convicted or larceny of nay amount ii 
declared liable to be transported for seven years, oi 
imprisoned for not more than two years. But by V 
ft IS Viot. c. 11, the punishment of transportation foi 
persons convicted of simple larceny waa taken away 
and, according to the provisions now in force, thi 
punishment for thfa offence ic, in ordinary oases, im 
pnsonment with hard labour (with or without solitary 
confinement) for not more than two years, and (if tfa 
offender be a male) whipping, at the discretion of tlM 
court; in case of having bom before twloe conviotec 
of any of the offences punishable upon summary con¬ 
viction under 7 ft 8 Geo. IV. oo. 29, 90, or 10 ft 11 
Viet. c. 82. penal servitnda for not more than 


I« uro>i w». r s)*iIiH9ro«i 
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hi the eonstruetion of railways, canuH, wooden creates. His countenance, from 


distress in- 
flatbed, be- 


bridges,**- Xt wiD burs considerable degree of beat comes pale or livid; his look aniions ana ghastly j he 
without torinking, waning, or cracking. Ii is tolerably | straggles for breath, and if he does m 
free from'knots, and the gram is clow and capable of | relief, dies strangled. Its coarse is „ 


oftai 
by mi 
that 

Jtamrtf jMi tf lanh are ossd for building houses in 
BwtWS^ajftlt and in the Bhtnish provinces jof Prussia, 
Vianet am Germany, wlne-oa*Va are made from it. 
TheteniinMd in tanning leather, but it is not as 
* * arthe bark of the oak: The planting of the larch 
fnwb Moonroged of late years in Great 
n$mt mm million of trees haring been 
flit es t a t es of the dulro «,f Atiiole in Scot- 


grene*aM Germany, wine-oasks 


it presents the form of a 
toned behind and at the sides, whilst in front" It it 
bounded by a prominent vertical ridge. It la com¬ 
posed of cartilages connected together by ligaments, 
moved by numerous muscles, tinea by mucous mem- 


"La 


after 


qu 
'a this 
th< 


l 


Jest for ether )itirpoaee may 
allMblh and remunerative. 

lat.XffrdKjn), the till o'swine 
land sepa ra ted from the f eeh. In 
fas from that of almost ere r other 
norm the animal all-over, and forms 
see* the flesh end the pkin, not unlike 
whales. Lard is applicable to various 
medicine and in rookery. In the 




libefelafy wsafkl to making ointment. 

\ have been c le a n e d with great we. 
Kr in roull bladders. Thab portion 


plates, of a dense, tough, fibre-cartilaginous substance, 
irregularly quadrilateral in form, and united at an 
acute angle fo front, forming that prominence which is 
felt in front of the throat called powam Adamt. The 
lower bordor is«ounce ted with the arloold cartilage, so 
called from its resemblance to a rignehrlng (fo. m- 
kot, Mot, like a ring). It as smalnr f 'hnt thicker and 
stronger, than the thyroid oaztUagc, and forma the 
lower and back part of the oer tt^q f the larynx. -The 


broad, and presents a 












































cmivkb&ax wroftjttTKw* 



tncta. The general rale, how- 
«m, !« to accept a leal ns 
containing 4*0Q0 lb. 

LimU) • |ml 

of ferns eentotolf oevernl 
aperies,* belonging to the tnbe 
A*puHm; wen m tbi JLaatrma 
JlUrmnt, or nude torn. Tjus 
im hu lew wed in lui 
conn try end other perta of 
Borope in mcdieuie j therhi- 
aome, when powdered, u con¬ 
sidered en eieaUantvermtfiige, 
esperiaUj in eoeee of tope- 
worm. lit la obo lead tor 
tanning. 

Lahu Sinii UO m f , in , 

Her., triangnlct Mila am- 
plojed to various kinds of 
reset)#. They mi erte n ded 
by long yards tolled fetors 
yards, along el one quarter 
the dtatanoe from the lower 

end, end brought down at the tael, while the other \ 
end la dmtcdat en aafele of 45 degrees. 

Latin* Heat, (frnliir.) > 

Lamias Oueayios; UU'-r-rtil (Let. lufut, the. 
ride), in Borg., Je one of the methods oi catting for j 

ttfntl Oovnqh, Idg-oedn, it a name given to * 
oertafo eoHmila If ton Sams church, from being 
hsldln the eta** of ft. John of Leteru, at Home. 
Hie first of thaea wee MMibl ed in 1198, by Pope 
OaUztqa H 4 t^aj ta a toi h p araon. It decreed that 
mveemBre to A LZ Agafttito waa the exclusive 
right of t)w ¥aUo deqread the celibacy of 

the clergy. ^ ^ held in 1139, under the 

mu a hfe ny ofSj# Smooant II. It affirmed the 
nue eleoUba of t&a pete, and condemned the errors of 
Pcder de Bind fji ~lf*>old of Breccia. Lateran 
XU., Md in tutor Pope Alexander III., oon- 
demnedag "wt&m gajtanietfee''of the Waldenaee 
■"d L e Sri r tn X v* to 13&5, trader Innocent 

SpE»ssrsraiw» 


Fig. 1. 


held in toe eh 
The flrat of 1 

ssasir 

right of toe 
the clergy. M 

KTJ&S 

FetoOn 

IB&AlhiiMIflfi 


been invented by Mr. Kj s ^hefl L Side « 
represented in ita moat ■nape form to fig. 
adapted ior turning aheeJaat% and la to an 
that from one as a patten an easot Jbo4dto 
made from a rough block of weed., 'fidbw 
and the Mock are fixed opo* thecenfe aada 
made to revolve around totor'aMietf fifi 
swinging lathe by a pulley bBThf^Keiphe 

safirtE.* 

foot In dmmstor, tana on erktofeantoft mUL 


I. It la 
atsraoted, 
been be 


n in a 
of the 


soda 


periphery are fixed aiwtobaefifi 

Ken gouge when the B M eeltol 

tion-wheeJ, which it of toe atone 

wheel, is pieced op pa a fra 'the v- 

against it whan in motion. These tore* 
with each other, usd are efttaobefteo % 
On the axle of the datto m*T 


Molto 
itoeet 

bt 


around which puna a 
wheal in m edia by a 
It. Aewnh.eenrtae.^ 


hfd tor. to toe 
a atoal 
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Iiathe 

•halt there b a pinion driving a gear on" the shaft 
above, which has a chain-pinion, aronnd which ah end¬ 
less chain passes attached to the rest. Aba hand- 



F is the tool-holder { J b the top part of the rest, 
which slides crosswise of the bed by means of the 

_A._ JM -- - T I— —__II I. 9 _-_a 


crank and screw s I is a square spindle, which is moved 
by the hand-wheal V and screw inside of shell G : it 
b held firm in bs place by the handle-ant H; aba! 


Lathe 

a live spindle, to which the work is fastened by bolta 
when drilling or reaming; F is a taibetock with a 
travelling-spindle worked by the hand-wheel K, which 
tarns a screw inside of the spindle ip the usual way, 
for pimfng In the drills, reamers, Ac.; L is a hand- 
wheal on a screw, for setting the tail-stock so.es to 

U.gei 




Pig. 6. 

thnmh-soraw for raising the rest; n is a itcp-screw; 
. _ . 1 -—- m — the tool iu the rest. 



tes over the nils, and 
>le of a boring 
end 

_ % _ . two 

cast-iron standards; D is the*head-stock, which oar- 
indle and oone-pnlleys A; <3 is the aliding- 

‘ 7; this frame »tra- 

__by means of the hand- 

wheel &, whioh has a pinion on the other end gearing, 
into the raok G on the side of the bad, as ehown a. 
Plate LXXVI., and b held down by the plates N, which 
hook under the slides 8, and is secured by means of the 
»"*• huuiu nr nn »vh «de s o is a face-plate on : 


seven inohes over the rest. A fine example or a noi 
and reaming-lathe b exhibited at Plata LXXA 
at flg. 8. I is the main bed-piece supported by 
oast-iron standards; D is the head- 
net the spindle and oone-pnlleys A; 
frame whioh supports the rest P; 
versed 'backward and forward by m 


gear a, gear on baok-snan, ror reoooing cue 
motion of the epindle and increMing power, in the 
same manner as is oommon in geared head-lathes; K, 
handle for throwing the back gear-shat t 
out of or into gear. This maohine is ca¬ 
pable of boring out a hole three inches 
in diameter in a wheel three feet m dia¬ 
meter. At Plate LXXVI. and figs. 6 and 
7, are shown ’rowings of nn engine lathe, 
whioh is adapted to swing fifty inohes in 
diameter over the ways, and thirty inches 
in diameter over the rest. Plate LXXVI. 
is a aide elevation of the engine; fig. fi b 
an end elevation; flg. 7 is a side elevation 
of the tail-stock. P represents the bed- 
piece, which supports the head and tail- 
stocks and rest; C is the head-stock, in 
which the live spindle runs: it is made in 
a saddle form, and very heavy, boltod to 
the bed-piece by six bolts; B 13 are the 
gears by which the motion of the spindle 
u reduced and the power increased; D D' 
are small cone-pnlleya, for driving the long 
feed-screw which is on the inside of the 
bed-piece, and i - shown in the drawing; 
O is tbo gear on the end of the feed-screw, 
driven by a piuion on ti heel of the lower 
feed-cono D'j A are cone-pulleyR on the 
spindle of oust iron ; is the far'"•pinto 
with gear B attached to tho b- e. •; K 
is the tool-holder, which slide* c, ou a 
swivel-pout (8), that can bo set at ~.n\ 
angle, and fa ened by the lever and sen** 
H to the block >, which slides «*» wise 
of the bed-piece by meaos of tho crank an 
screw, with a balance-bolt, seen in Pip 
LXXVI., and at N 7 in fig. fl; G i ha< 
wheel for travels ug the rest by Lan' 

This wheel rims ou a stud with a pinion 
on its liuh, which works into the gear H, 
H b j d on tho end of a short shaft 
with - pi on (k) on the v-her end, gearing 
into the raok 1, attached to the side o' 
the bed. T is the main sliding-saddh 
plate for the rest; it is very heavy, 
permanently fitted to the lides and hoo. 
down by pieocs (J), and is well adapter 
to fastening on I eavy work r or boring, 
Ac.; Id is a lev r for chanp "he direc¬ 
tion of the feed, U is a h ah. m for stop¬ 
ping aud starting feed; L is the low ex 
part fu Lail-stook, which is notched on the 
slides or ways of the bed-pieco; Q is tho 
upper part of the tail-stock, which is modi, 
to slide crosswise for tapering work in f ho 
usual way. Figs. 6 and 0 show a very 
convenient and useful tool for bonus and 
r atmiiglncomr ami bat v leels, pulleys, 

mis, Ac. Lt - adapted * r turning out a 
hole straight or tapering, and to splice 
tbe Bu-Uti without removing - from the 
chuck. It is also adapted to turn or 
drill out holes, or to bore, *"y using the ehelL-boring 
tool; all self-feeding. Fig. 8 shows a side elevation 
of the maohine; fig. 9 an end elevation looking 
towards the face-plate. Aba oone-pulby of cast 
iron, which runs on *he live spindle; the spindle has 
strong journals i turning in gun-metal boxes; A' is 
a gear on the face-plate; B is a gear on the front 
shaft; o b a shaft which may be thrown out of and 
into gear by ecoentrios; C b a face-plate, to which the 
work b fastened by means of bolta; D is tbe upper 
cone, for driving the feed-motion j IV, lower oone on 
tbe spUned shaft, through whioh the oentre of tho 
bed-piece, giving motion to the raok X, whioh can be 
connected with the spindle J by the screw on top; 
F b the head-stock, in whioh the live spindle rests; 
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G isthe awivet-poet on which the tool-holder slides; 
p is the bed-pieoe on whioh G standi j G' is * reatwith 
jews, for using flat drills end reamers, adjusted by 
the screw on top; H is the upper pert or the tall- 
stock, inside of which is the feeding-apparatus: this 
piece rests upon a sliding-plate that is traversed cross¬ 
wise b j the screw L; Sue worm, which gears into a 
segment on the side of the tail-stock for giving the 


proper handle when a hole is to be turned out taper¬ 
ing • K is a crank, with a bevel pinion on the inaide 
end of its shaft gearing into a large bevel-wheel that 


Lathe 


the lathe in nlaoe of the tool-holder for turning: h 
is the slide of the tool-holder; is a cogged sector 
working in the rack at the bottom of the chill of tool- 
holder ; < is a shifting crank, to convey motion to the 
sector; B is a ratchet-wheel on the main mandrel of 


Fuw./f IT ' 


niJ.W'Vf 



tnc connection, to give motion to feed-hand: A are 
pulleys on bevw pinion-shaft. Fig. 10 shows a back 
(sliding) head, for taming or bonng; k is % lever for 
throwing the head out of gear; l it a feed-screw j « 
' i. Ath.flg.T~ 


xor iai . _ _ 

ing down the tail-stock to the bed j M is a stand oast the slide-rest out of gear.; f is the feed-sorew: si is a 
on the side of the lower piece of the tail-stock, carry- half-rest for feed-screw; «, n are gibs on slide-rest; 
ing a shaft and pinion gearing into a rack on one aide d, fig. 14, is a pulley for drawing boring-bsr; « is a 


4* 


win 


m 


M -1 /. i J M J 3 


• is a 



Fig. 9. 


of the bed-pieoe, for the purpose of moving the tail- ratchet-wheel; / is a lever on ratchet-wheel for boring; 
stock by hand; M' ii a pinion whioh gears into rack; c, flg. 11, is a planing-head for planiog between trim- 
"t • rack on the side of bed-piece; O, the bed-piece mons ; A is a tool-holder. Fig. 15 shows the standing- 
cast with cross-pieces, and made very strong. This head; b is the feed-gear, the same as m fig. 12; g, 
lathe will admit a wheel 64 feet in diameter, and is the handle for changing the feed-gear. Mr. Charles 
adapted for taming off the runs of pulleys and for Walton, of Leeds, has invented a most efficient self- 
surface-turning generally. Mr. W. M. Ellis, an acting and screw-cutting lathe, which, as it is charso- 
Amenoan engineer, has arranged a lathe for gun- tensed by many ingenious and instructive details, we 
boring, taming, and planing, whioh has been adopted will here describe minutely s—Fig. 1. Plate LXXVIII., 
by the Ordnanoe Department of the United States is a general side elevation of the lathe: flg. 2 is a plan 
navy-yard at Washington. The parte of this machine corresponding; flg. 3 is an end elevation, showing the 
are shown at figs. 10 to 15, ana at Plate LXXVTI. gearing; flg. 4 is a transverse section taken between 
c* ** flg. 12, snows the rest for supporting the muzzle , the fhst-head and the slide-rest, showing the latter in 
of the gon while boring; d is a pulley, with belt- > elevation, as also the arrangement of the gearing for 
motion above, for drawing boring-bar. When boring, traversing the same. Figs. 15, 17, 18, and 18 show 
the turning mandrel la taken out, and tha boring- details ofthe geanng for working the slide-rest; fig. 20 
par put m its piece; the back head is forced up is an elevation of the top cone and driving-pulleys: 
by feed-sorews in the same manner as is a slide- these consist of two sets, the smaller set being used 
rest for turning. C, Piste LXXVU., is a planing- for reversing tha motion of the saddle when the lathe 
head and tool-holder, bolted on the slide-rest of Is employed in screwcutting, and the larger when the 
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tool is in action, and a slower motion consequently 
necectarj. Fig. 21 is a section through the drinng- 
oone on the lathe-ipmdle, flg. 22 is a front view of the 
chuck, flg. 23 is a ride elevation of the same, and 
flg. 24 is a vertical section in the plane of the lathe* 
spindle. The foregoing figures exhibit m full detail 
the several parts of a very efficient, and in many re¬ 
spects, convenient self-acting and screw-cutting lathe. 
The machine is carried upon three standard*, marked 


Laths 

worm c, figs. 4, Plate LXXVIII., and 19, and worm- 
wheel *, communicates, through the intervening spur- 
pinions r and s with the pinion t, fl g. 16, g earing with 
the toothed nek «, figs. 4, Plate LXXVIiX., and 18, 
attaohed to the under-side of the saddle-plate L of the 
slide-rert. The gearing for reversing the motion of 
the saddle consists ot three meter-wheels and the 
clntch-box If, arranged upon the traverse-rod f'f. 
The dutch V communicates, by means of a spanner 
fixed upon a horizontal ahalt r 



S' 



Pig. 10. 


and 4, Plate LXXVIII. These standards are planed 
on their upper eurfaces, to afford a solid rest for the 
bed B B, the upper surface ol which is also planed 
The exterior edges of tho bed arc bevel’ll m the usual 
wav, as a means of retaining the nat'dli-] lit* of the 
aliae-reet, as shown in the rr»ns- 8 ?( turn, tig t, Plate 
LXXVIII. Thu faat-lwal CC i Mfcnrod to the bed 
by means of bolts, it carries the main spindle J), 
upon which is the driving-cone o, a section of 
which, showing its relation to the spur-wheel c and 
pinion 4, is the subject of flg. 21. The cone is as umm! 


ou their upper eurfaces, to afford a solid rest 


of the lathe, with tho rcversing-lever V in front. By this 
means the shaft communicating a ith the train of wheels 
irom the cpne-spindle may be geared eitheT directly 
with the tra\crso-rod f f, or, through the interven¬ 
tion of the nietei-wheels, at plcasnre A weighted 
lever ( 7 ), shown iu flg. 1, Plate LXXVIII., mtvce 
the purpose of thiowing the woi m-wheel»'m or out 
ot gear with the worm npon the traverse-rod, thereby 
1 ‘onnectmg or disconnecting the lathe with the 
saddle ot the slide-rent, as may bo required The 
blule-rest can be relieved from connection with the 



11 . 


loose upon the spindle, and can bo attached at pleasure 
to fbe wheel e, which is fhst upon tho spindle, when it 
is neeessary to throw the back-spwi shaft K out of 
gear. This is eflMMed by the hand-rail O. wh ih con- 
neots the two levHft commanding the bearings of the 
shaft in the two standards of the Ihst-liead, a method 
commonly adopted when the arrange® ntof the gear¬ 
ing does not conveniently admit of thw abaft being 
shifted longitudinally. The motion of the leading- 
screw N is derived from the eone-spindle through the 


> IomBoc 
wo standi 


screw 


train of wheels «o, x. y, c, in serew-ontting, and in 


leading screw N by means of the handle 0 , attached 
m front of tho saddle. By pressing this handle down, 
it acts upon a stud in the plate carrying the screw- 
box n, which is thereby opened, and the saddle re¬ 
lieved. The movable head-stock J J is provided with 
a screw (/), for shilling it out of the line of the axis 
of the main spindle, thereby adapting the lathe to 
conical turning. The notion of this excellent machine 
may be thus explained. The arrangement of the 
gearing in the views given of the lathe In the plates 
is that adapted to screw-cutting. The oone a, which 


plain work the parallel motion of the tool is uhtemed is loose on the spindle, is fast to the pinion b, of 
through the train vaft’c and the band-pulleys l and thirteeu teeth. This pinion gears with the wheel c, of 
o', to the traverse-snincUe /' r\ which, bv means of the flftv-two teeth, noon the baoK-speed spindle B, which 







Jf'ig. 15. Fig. 14. Tig.lZ, 
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also carnet the pinion d, of thirteen teeth, gearing 
with the wheel«, of fifty-two teeth, fast upon the cone- 
spindle 1). According to thia arrangement, the ratio 
of the speed of the driving-cone to that of the mam 
spindle is as sixteen to one. The connection between 
the cone-spindle and the leading sorew N is accom¬ 
plished by means of the wheel b (of forty teeth), fast 
upon the dming-cone spindle: this wheel works into 
the wheel v (of sixty teeth), upon a shifting stud, 
attached by means of a radial slot-bar to the bracket 
O, bolted upon the fast-head; this latter wheel, again, 
is in gear with the wheel x (of ninety teeth), also upon 
a shifting stud, and carrying a wheel (//) ot forty-five 
teeth, in gear with the wheel z (of ninety-teeth), fast 
upon the leading screw-shaft Jf. This train can, of 
course, be varied at pleasure, to suit the particular 
pitch of aorow to he cut; the positions of the radial 
slot-bars, carrying the studs ot the carrier-wheels, 
being at the same time shifted, to allow' the wheels to 
oome luto gear. To adapt this lathe for plain sliding, 
the back-speed shaft » put out of gear with the cone- 
spindle by means of its handrail, (1 ; the wheel r, 
upon the* cone-spindle, then gears with the wheel </, 
working loose upon a stud attached to the head-stock, 
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throwing the back-speed shaft in and out of gear with 
the oone-Bpindle; H is the free-plate,which is screwed 
upon the end of the main spindle; I is a bracket 
bolted to the outer standard or the fast-head (see D): 
J J is the movable head-stook. It is planed and fitted 
upon a saddle (K), both the upper and under surfaces • 
of which are planed,—on the upper, to allow the head- 
stock to slide upon it transversely i and on the under, 
to allow of its being travelled on the bed of the lathe; 
L L is the saddle-plate of the slide-rest, which is 
planed and fitted with bevelled pieces, to retain it 
upon the bed of the lathe, as shown in fig. 1, Plato 
LXXV1II.; M is the tool-holder of the slide-rest; 
N is the leading-screw, carried in bearings at its 
two extremities, attached in front of the lathe; 0 , 
the bracket for carrying the train carrier-wheels by 
which the motion of the main spindle is transmitted 
from the leading-screw; P, in figs, 22 , 23, and 24, 
shows the front plate of the material chuck; and Q, 
the back plate of tho same, showiug the spiral 
groove for expanding and contracting the dutches or 
laws; R, R, R, the clutches or jaws of the chack. 
These are fixed upon separate soles, through which 
one of tho tails passes, while tho other passes o .er the 

Pig. 20. 



and carrying the cone-pulley l This last is connected 
by a band with the loose cone-pulley c', working like¬ 
wise upon a stud fixed to the standard A, and carrying 
awheel d\ which gears into tho wheels', fast upon the 
end of the traverse-rod I' on which arc tho three 
meter-wheels and dutch-box k\ also the hiding-worm, 
which works into tho conc-whecl i' upon the shaft q. 
This shaft revolves in l*«mn r * 1 n f *ac 1 ’ ».t to the saddle, 
and carries the pinion /. I'; In. . v r g into the wheel 
», keyed upon the stm** -j-.ihi • ul.di carries the 
pinion t, also fast. This latter gears with the rack n, 
bolted to the under surface of the saddle. By this 
arrangement motion is transferred from the cone to the 
traverse-rod./V', and thence to the slide-rest through 
the gearing attached to tho saddle. The working of 
this excellent engine will be more fully understood by 
a reference to the following:—A, A, Aarethp standards 
upon which the lathe is supported: B B .s the bed, or 
•hears having the upper ledge*., upon wrlur h the shift¬ 
ing heod-stoek and saddle rest planed; C C a tho fa«t- 
head, which is firmly bolted upon the bed ; D is the 
same spindle, wliioh is highly finished and case- 
hardened. It revolves in conical collar of hardened 
steel, and is farther secured against And-long shift by 
a set screw bearing against its outer end through the 
bracket I; *“ 


] inner end of the solo; these tail* slide between the 
radial slots in the front plate f\ and enter tin* spiral 
J groove formed in the face ol the back plate Q. \\ hva 
j the back plate is turned upon its axis, which emu ides 
j with the axis or the main spindle, tLe front plite being 
i meantime held fast, the dutches or jaws will > » 
guided simultaneously farther from, or nearer to, tho 
centre, and thereby made to clutch the work in the 
usual way. a is the driving-cone of the lathe, it is 
loose upon the main spindle, and fast to 6 , the Hrt,fc 
pinion of thirteen teeth; it is fast to the driving-cone 
a; e is awheel of fifty-two teeth, on the back-speed 
shaft E, and d a pinion of thirteen teeth, on the same 
shaft; e is the first wheel (of fifty-two teeth) on the 
main spindle of the latho; / is the screw for moving 
the loose head-stock transversely for oomca! turning: 
q is a hand-wheel for working the spindle of the loose 
head-stock; and \ a handle for tightening the pinching- 
screw ol the same; t is an adjustable cheek, Dy which 
the slido-rcfct M is retained upon the saddle-plate L ; 
j j is a rest-plate for the tool-earner; and k a screw for 
fixing the tool-holder upon the side-rest; l is a hand¬ 
wheel and handle upon the end of the transverse screw 
of the bite-rest This sorew works m plain collars 
attached to the saddle-plate, and in a nnt attached 
.to the sliding-sole of the rest, so that the screw 
bearings inserted in the projecting lags F. F. cast on being turned, it carries from or towards the axis 
the standards of the fast-head; G- is ahaiu-railfor of the lathe; n is a crank-handle npon the upper 


bw bearing against its outer ena inroupn me 
; E is the back-speed shaft, revolving in 
inserted in the projecting lags F. F. cast on 
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•li d s s crew, far patting the tool in and oat of oat; 
a is the screw-box for the leading-acre*. The under 


« s o is •■hendie for connecting end disconnecting the 
sc r e w-ba r of the leading-screw It acts as • lever of 
the second kind, the stud of the sliding-sole of the 
nat passing through a slot in it between the fulcrum 
and the part noted on by the hand; p is the cnfok- 
haadle for working the saddle-plate by hand; it Is 
ploosd upon g, the transverse shaft, upon which is tha 


saddM-ptate; r is a spar-pinion neyea upon me trans¬ 
verse shalt g, and working into «, a small spur-wheel 
keyed upon a short spindle, attached by bearings on 
the bottom of the saddle-plate, and whioh gears with 
the pinion r on the transverse shaft q: t is a spur- 
praion keyed on the same spindle as a, and which gears 
with «, an inverted rack, fast to the bed of the lathe; 
o is the first pinion in the head of the trains of the 
head-gearing or the lathe; no is a carrier-wheel, which 
gears with the pinion v; it is loone upon a stud in the 


and made fast to the latter; x is a keyed wheel upon 
tlio end of the leading-screw, and gearing with the 
pinion y. It is through this train that the leading- 
screw derives its motion from the main spindle of the 
lathe; a is a wheel of the back-tram geanng with the 
pinion v, on the end of the mam spindle; it is keyed 
upon b, the upper oone of the back-train, earned upon 
* stud in the standards oi the last-head. It is loose 
upon the stud, and has the eye prolonged into a pap, 


its stud, and is connected by a hand with the upper 
speed-cono bd is a spur-pinion, keyed upon the eye 
.if the speed-cone J, which is prolonged lor that pur¬ 
pose, and which gears with <■', a spur-wheel on tho end 
of the worm-shatt gearing with the pinion d 1 ; 
J' f t the traverse-rod or worm-shaft, a grooved rod 
passing at the bock of the lathe, and having its bear¬ 
ings at the two extremities, ft is also supported be¬ 
tween by the fork which slides the worm along upon 
it, the projecting aides of which are formed into a 
species of double gallows, as shown in figs. i, Plate 
LXXVill., and 10. g is a worm, or endless screw, 
upon the traverse-spindle, gearing with the worm- 
wheel «'. It has a fixed key m the eye, which slides in 
a groove in the rod f'J', t is a worm-wheel on the 
end of the transverse shaft q, worked by the worm </; 
j is a weighted lever for disconnecting the worm-wheel 
t', 1c shows revorsing-gcar upon the worm-shait t /* ; < / v ) 
consisting of the three meter-wheels and dutch-box, 
arranged in the usual manner, aud worked by V, the 
lever of the reversing gear k'; it acts by a spanner 
upon the dutch-box lover, bringing the dutch mto gear 
with cither oi the wheels upon the worm-shaft at 
pleasure. A few years smee, Messrs. Perkins & Heath 
invented two superior machines lor engine-turning, in 
which rosettes are dispensed with, and thoir dace 
supplied by an ecoentnc wheel or cam, which produces 
one wave only; but by menus of toothed wheels as 
many of theso waves as aie requisite are introduced 
during each revelation of the mandril. This engine 
produoes an immense variety of patterns, with the very 
great advantage of all the waves Doing precise counter* 
parts of each other. Work of this description is 
generally cut with a diamond, as a steel tool is liable 
to break or get dull, and destroy the unit anility, of 
the work— (Enghth CycloptrJia— Arts and Sciences.) I 
The student ot practical mechanics may turn with 1 
advantago to the second volume of Appleton's Diction¬ 
ary of Mechanic*, where, under the head of 41 Lathe," 
he will find many excellent modern forma of lathes for 
various uses, in particular, there are figured and 
dosanbed these •—A back-gear turning-lathe; a lathe 
for boring and turning, whioh is specially well fitted to 
faoe heavy pieces of work, as well as the boring of 
cylinders; a boring-mill aud large turning-lathe, an i 
indispensable machine i u works whoro engines of 
e class ore constructed. and 
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! and boring-lathe we have already de- 

‘ »oribed. This latter tool is nsed in the vertical boring- 
> mfil Mnstroctod ■* the Washington Navy.yard, by 
• wd fullest aooonnt hitherto 

» published on the lathe and iu mode of working is to be 
i found in the treatise on 41 Turning and Meohankel 
r Manipulation in General," by Mr. Holtsapfel. * 
i Latin Ckkistianity is that system or Christianity 
whioh was established among the nations of Western 
Europe. Christianity may be said to have been origi¬ 
nally a Greek religion. Greek was the commercial 
language of the Jews among whom it was first dissemi¬ 
nated ; its primal records were ell, or nearly aU, written 
m the Greek language; it was promulgated with the 
greatest rapidity and success among nations either of 
Greek descent, or of those who had been Greoised by 
the conquests of Alexander; its most flourishing 
churches were in the Greek cities. Greek Christianity 
was eminently speculative m its tendenoy. For oun- 
tunes it continued to be agitated by those^irimary 
questions that lie at the bottom of ill religions—the 
formation of tLe world, existence and nature of Deity, 
the origin and eause of evil. It was by no means 
aggressive, and achieved few conquests. Latin Chris¬ 
tianity, on the other hand, seemed endowed with an 
inexhaustible principle of expanding life. It was con¬ 
stantly poshing forward its frontier, and advancing 
into the strongholds of northern paganism. Gradually 
it became a monarchy, with all the power of a concen¬ 
trated dominion. It was, in fact, the Roman empire 
again extending itself over Europe, by a universal 
code and a provincial government; by a hierarchy of 
religions pnetors or proconsuls, and a host of inferior 
officers, each in strict subordination to those imme¬ 
diately above them, and gradually descending to the 
very lowest ranks of society. The clergy assumed on 
d< 


princes and kings. They were a seoond universal 
magistracy, exercising always equal, asserting, and for 
a long penod possessing, superior power to the civil 
government. They had their own jurisprudence—tlto 
canon luw,—co-ordinate with, and of equal authority 
with, tlie Roman, or the various national oodea; only 
with penalties infinitely more terrific, almost arbitrarily 
administered, and admitting no exception, not even 
that of the greatest temporal sovereign. In the Latin 
church, Latin was the religious language, the Latin 
translation of the Scriptures the religious oode of man- 
kind. Latin theology, for the most port, left to Greek 
controversialists to argue out the endless transcendental 
questions of religion, and contented itself with reso¬ 
lutely embracing the results whioh she fixed in her 
inflexible theory of doutnne. The only controversy 
which violently disturbed the Latin church was the 
practical cue, on which the East looked almost with 
indifference,—the origin and motive principle of human 
action,—grace and free will. This, from Augustine to 
Luther and Jansenius, was the interminable still re- 
vn i. ,r problem Latin Christianity was the religion of 
the me -1 ci a i>a< ions of Europe for a penod of at least 
ten oentunes. It maintained its unshaken dominion 
until what may be oalled Teutonic Ohnstiamty, aided 
by the invention of paper and of printing, asserted its 
independence, threw off the great mass or traditionary 
religion, and, out of the Bible, snmxnoned forth a more 
simple faith, whioh seized at onoe on the reason, the 
oousoience, and the passions of men.— Rtf. Milmsn's 
JZutory of Latin Christianity, 1854. 

La.uk Languid! and Liixba.tubn.— 'The Latin 
language, the speech ot the ancient Romans, derived 
its name from the country of Latium, the central region 
of Italy. Latium was surrounded, in the south by 
colonies of Greeks, by the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi on the 
plain of the Po, by the Ligurians at the foot of the 
Alps, by the Umbrians aud the Ausomans on the Tiber, 
the Osuans at the foot of Vesuvius, and the Etnueana 
on tho Aruo. The territory of Latiam, therefore, hav¬ 
ing Greeks on the one side aud barbarians on the other, 
overrun in tarn by both, and at last peopled by differ¬ 
ent tribes, gave rise to a language partaking ofvarious 
elements. Many of the Latin words ere of Greek 
derivation, a number of which are probably simple 
transplantations, adopted after the language was 
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Biore or lew changed* end probably not a few that 
were originaUyGreek hare come to lose all traces 01 
their origin. The terms of husbandry and domestic 
occupation are mostly Greek, while those of warfare, 
on the oontraiy, are evidently not Greek. Hence it is 


fact, that the terms for the simplest ideas are Greek; 
as, etc, X staadj uieo, I sit; maneo, I remain; while 
the terns referring to government and laws do not 
appear to be Greek; as, nx, a king; jui, law; civil, a 
cittsen. Words relating to religion are usually not 
Greek, and may have been furnished by the Etruscans. 
That the oonqnerora did not oorae by sea is indicated 
by the fact that most of the maritime terms are Greek. 
As the Romans became masters of Italy, the other 
languages of the country disappeared. Daring the 
penod preceding the first Punic war, the Roman lan¬ 
guage was in no settled state. It was necessarily ex¬ 
posed to a mixture of various idioms, from the diver¬ 
sity of foreigners who composed the early population 
of Rome. It was not until the close of that period 
that any attention was paid to the regular settling of 
the principles and forms of the language, and not until 
a snll later time that any approved author laboured 
upon the cultivation of style. Traces of tho old forms 
of the language are found in fragments of the earliest 
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foreign words and forms. That the Latin language did 
not share the destruction of tha Roman empire was 
due to Christianity, whiph bad adopted it s sum though 
it at first deteriorated it. it afterwards secured its per¬ 
petuity. It remained, m Europe, the ecclesiastical, 
political, and official language, long after it had ceased 
to be spoken, except in oloisten. At the revival of 
letters, Latin was the common language of tha savants 
of Europe, and was written by many of them with 
great ease and purity. Bacon wrote the principal of 
Bia works in Latin, believing that it was destined to be 
the universal and common language of learned men. 
The Reformation was a great blow to the general use 
of the Latin language, by depriving it of its prestige 
and authority, and exalting the vernacular languages 
above it. Still, however, even in the present day. 
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tunes were possessed of no literature worthy of the 
name. From the first it was an imitation or that of 
Greece, and hence its general charaotenstica are oor* 
rectneas and precision, with little of the bnoyant 
vigour and various colouring of original genios. Even 
in its most cultivated period, the poets seem to have 
bad little conception or originality, exoept as the im¬ 
portation of a new style from Greece. It was not till 




represent both u and v. Distinctive forms for these dronieus, a Greek taken at the capture of Tarentum, 
letters were not introduced until the middle ages. The and who produced Latin tragedies and comedies, 
letter k seldom occurs, and y and z exist only m a few translated from and modelled alter the Greek. The 
Greek words, and came late into use. X is also a letter poet Ennius (n.o. 230—160) was regarded by the 
of late origin; and, at an early penod, t was need in- Romans as tho father of their poetry. He wrote tra- 
stead of y, and m instead of a. There is no article in gedies, satmeal and didaotic poems, and the “Annales,** 
the Latin language, a defect which frequently gives in epic on Roman history, lor which he was the first 
rise to ambiguity. The characters used m writing :o nse the Latin hexameter. Distinguished as tragic 
greatly resembled, in the earliest period of tho lan- >oets about this time, were Facuvius, the nephew of 
gnag*. those of tho Greek. The Romans used only Snniua, and his contemporary Attius. Next follows 
capital letters, and, on account of the inconvenience .he comic poet Flantus, whose plays, though rather of 
in rapid writing, they formed abbreviations, by using a low and coarso nature, abound m genuine touohes of 
tho initial letters, or some of the principal letters of a at and hurnoor, and were much admired. Under 
word. Until the time of the poet Livius Andronicus, 'erence (105—150) Latin comedyrose to its highest, 
who flourished about 240 b.o., there exist few monu- hough not to Attic excellonce. His comedies are all 


who flourished about 240 b.o., there exist few monu- hough not to Attic excdlonce. His comedies are all 
menta of the Latin language. The oldest of them is a .ranslated or adapted from Greek sources, chiefly 
hymn, whioh was chanted at their annual festival, by tfenander, and are distinguished for the elegance end 
Uicfratru arvalet, acollege of Roman priests. It was 1 ,'iin‘v of their style. He sought to delineate the 


zaojratru arvalet, a college of Roman priests. it was • ,'iin'v or tieir style. He sought to delineate the 
dog np at Rome in 1778, and is believed to be as old as :•* im well «■ the ridienlons features of daily life; 

the time of Romulns. It contains bat fow words that and though inferior to Plautus in native vigour, he 
remained in the language. The next specimens belong surpassed him in constructive talent and depth of foel- 
to the time of Name, and are the flolian hymn, which ing. Nearly contemporary with him were Nbvius end 
was unintelligible to Horace, and the laws of Numa; Pompomus, authors of popular faroes; Cmcilius Sta- 
alter whioh oome tho laws of the Twelve Tables, about tius and Afranius, who introduced Roman instead of 
B.O. 450. After the Romans had conquered tho south Greek manners upon the stage. Lncilius (148—109), a 
of Itaty and Greece, Greek terms and phrases were patrician by birth, gavo to literature the advantage of 
grafted on the old Latin stock, and tho Ianguago lost his rank as well as genius, and was regarded by the 
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of Italy and Greece, Greek terms and phrases were 
grafted on the old Latin stock, and tho Ianguago lost 


grafted on the old Latin stock, and tho Ianguago lost his rank as well as genius, and was regarded by the 
much of its original form. What, however, it lost in Romans as the father of satire, a style of poetiy in 
originality, it gained in refinement and polish; so that which he eminently distinguished himself. The Romans 
its golden age dates nearly from this transformation,— after this penod, had no distinguished dramatic 
from the death of Sylla through the reign of Augustas, wnters; their pieces were mostly translations or imita* 
The progress of the Romans in tho arts and sciences tions of Greek works. The later tragio writers of the 
during this period has excited the admiration of Augustan age, Anicius, Pollio, Vanns with his Thyes- 
postenty, and secured them a rank among the distin- tes, and Oud with lus Medea, are praised, but they 
finished-nations of antiquity second only to tho Greeks, were never very popular. The ten tragedies which are 
They had seen their inferiority in these respects to the ascribed to Seneca were never acted, and are too 


Tnfj bad seen tneir inferiority in tnese respects to tbe ascribed to Seneca were never acted, and are too 
Greeks, and bed been brought to admire and copy bombastic and rhetorical to please cultivated 
their poetiy, oratovy, and works of art. Much, too, minds. The first rude annalists of Rome were 
was owing to the comparative tranquillity which they Q. Fabius Pictor and L. Cincius Alimentus, who 
eqjoyed during this period, and the protection and wero succeeded by tho elder Cato (234—140), an- 
encouragement whioh was afforded to them. The lan- thor of the “Origines '* of Rome, a work now lost, 
gunge of the upper classes (hngua nobihs , claitica) The last historian of importance in the pre-Augnatan 
was distinguished from that of the common people period of Roman literature, waa L. Cassius Hernias, 
(Ungua plsosia, vulgaris ), the latter of which it only who wrote five or sit books of 11 Roman Annals,** frag- 
preearved to ns in a few phrases in tbe comic poets, meats of which are still extant. Pre-eminent among 
Therewas also a lingua urbana distin A from tho tho numerous other authors of this period were L. Cm- 
ihutica, as well as a lingua provincialii. After has. Antipater, Cn. Gellius, Bablius, Sempronins, Asel- 
_Mfth of Augustus, the language became more and bo, 0. Junius, Puo Frugi, Scaurus, Rufus, Catenas, 
S"corrupt, by the introduction of foreign terms SyJla, Valerius An tias. D .stinguished among the orators 
almost every language with which the people who flourished before the time of Cioero were Snlpi- 
> in oontaot. The degeneracy became more rapid cius, the two Gracchi,—whose sp< 
after the time of the Plinys, as there wea no writer have been learned and msjesti 

ie snecerfive incursions Hortenaius, and Antonins, Jurii 
imba'di flooded it with orator 
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Manillas. The Stoical philosophy hed many partisan* Julios Cesar (b.o. 100-41), whom Ms oootempore- 
the first famous disefpfis of which being Panvtius am nee believed to be oapable or rivalling even Cicero in 
BotUhn Rnfas. The golden age of Latin literature i eloquence. Pollio. Corvinus, and Cassius fl eveme, 
nanally reckoned from the death of 8 ylla to that o: ——i—— ,A - ,i -‘ L - * " - - 

Augustas (b.o. 78— a.d. 14). It waa then that thr 

influence of Greek learning and Greek philosophy can* -.... ..... 

moat to be felt. A knowledge of Greek was an eaaem little inferior to Herodotua in charm of d h rtton. The 
till part of a liberal education, and it waa naual for the historian next to him, in retpeot of style, is Cornelius 
young men of means to finish their education by * Nejpos, whose "Lives" are models of style in Mogra- 
retidence of some time in Greece. In this period wi phical composition. Sallust (b.o. 86-34) approxi- 
Virgil (b.o. 70—19), one of the greatest epio poets thai mated to hie model Thucydides in richness and vigour 
ever lived, and whose great work the “.fflneid," hai of thought, and terseness of expression, though he 
over been admired for its elegance and taste not lesr marred his dear conception by au affectation or anti- 
than for its genius. It represents the landing o quoted forms. His accounts of the Catilinarian con- 
JBneas aud the foundation of nil dominion m Latiom. ■piracy and the Jugurthine war are oarefoliy prepared 
and although the poet did not live to give it his finish and ambitious works, always profound, though often 
ing touches, and desired it to be destroyed, yet it wil partisan in their judgments. Livy (b.o. 60—a.d. 17), 
over remain a noble monument of his great genius, re*eminently the general historian of Borne, excels in 
More perfect of its kind ie his “ Georgies," a treatio* ictonal effect, surpassing even the Greeks in the live- 
of agnoulture in the form of a didactic poem, am mess and richness of his oolonring, and the animation 
exhibiting his view* and feelings respecting human life, and spirit of his delineations. The work, however, is 
His earlier Eclogues or pastorals manifest the same more picturesque than accurate, and marked more by 
love for nature and a country life. Few writers hav< patriotism than oandour. His style commands the 
exerted so wide an influence upon aesthetic culture ai admiration of classical scholars ; out circumstantial 
Virgil. His contemporary and life-long friend wai truth must bo sought elsewhere. In what is termed 
Horace (b.o. 66— 8 ), whose odes and epodee are models the Silver age of Latin literature, from the death of 
of skill and taste, and who introduced a number of new Augustus to the accession of Hadrian (a.d. 14—117), 
lyric metres. This poet is also eminent in satire, everything is changed. Liberty had disappeared, and 
species of writing original with the Romans, and whioL talent was made subservient to flattery, or to bom- 
appears to have had a decided influence on thocha- bast aud an affectation of wit. Every suMeot waa 
raotor of their literature. The works of Horace rendered comic; prose and poetry,ware confounded, 
abound with maxima of practical wisdom and happy and new grotesque forms of expression were in- 
philosophical apophthegms; so that no classical author vented. The purity of tho language was no longer 
of antiquity is more frequently read or quoted from, maintained, and it became corrupted by barbarisms. 
Ovid (b.o. 43—a.d. 14) in imaginative power is scarcely Seneca, who, with great talents, was ambitions of 
surpassed by any other Latin poet. He was also poa- shining by the brilliancy of his wit, the structure of 
aassed of a brilliant sportive wit, and great power of his antitheses and the general terseness and point of 
versification. Less generally and highly esteemed are his style, contributed not a littlo to the degeneracy of 
Lucretius, the sublimest of aidactio ports, whose **De the period. His various prose writings abound in 
Natura Serum” served at onoc to illustrate the atomio moral sentences and maxima, but reveal the pride of a 
theory of the world and the Epicurean system of Stoic in a style full of literary affectation. Eloquence 
morals, and to polish and ennch the Latin language; was cultivated by Julius Floras, by Doraitim, and by 
Catullus (born 87 b.o ), who introduced lyno poetry Julius Afncanus. Plays were produced by Pomponius 
into the literature of Rome, and whose elegies and epi- Seoundus, Vorgmius, and Martinas. The epio degene- 
grams are admired for their simplicity, beauty, and rated from poetry to history; the "Pharsalia” of 
unaffected imagery; Tibullus, who gave to the elegy its Lucan, the greatest effort in this line, being rather dfl- 

highest degree of excellence; and his successor Pro- ''— A " - 1 ■' ” ' ~' - -* 

pertius (born about b.o. 51), an amatory poet, who is 
also learned, awkward, and ohBoure. The place of the 
legitimate drama was now occupied by the mime or 
melodramatic ‘ 
mon life were 

and with low jests, for the entertainment of the popu- anguished. Persins and Juvenal are tho chief masters 
lace. It waa invented by Mattius, and acquired its >f this art,—the latter dispntrag the palm of sups- 
greatest celebrity from Laherius and Pubbus Syrus, iority with Horace. Martial first gave io the epigram 
the latter of whom interspersed it with moral senti- ts present meaning, as a short poem, in which au the 
ments, expressed with great ioheity; but it never houghta and expressions converge to a striking and 
reached the standard of an elevated class of poetry, inexpeoted conclusion. His twelve books of epigrams 
The greatest master of Latin prone of this or any other uhibit a singular flow of wit and fertility of lmagina- 
period was Cicero, who, m fact, has given name to the ion, and afford muoh information regarding the social 
purest Latin composition. lie flourished b.c. 100—i3, mbits of the people. In prose, Paterculus ranks 
and distinguished himself as an orator so as to dispute tmong the best authors of this period. His work ou 
the flnt place with Demosthenes. The orations of Ionian history is elegant and elaborate, and is oon- 
Cioero are (remarkable for their copiousness end luxu- saved in an impartial spirit, though it manifests an 
riance of expression. He is master at once of the im- imposition to republicanism, and a tendency in favour 
passioned, the sublime, the pathetio, the grave, and if the empire. The greatest of Roman historians, 
the simple style, and has the art of adapting to every owever, is Tacitus, who, to great powers for observa- 
subject, the appropriate form and the fitting hue of ion, unites intellectual strength; and whose expe- 
expreaaion. He also rendered most important servioe rienoe of men and affairs furnishes the most sombre 
to the intellectual cultivation of his countrymen by the olours and sagaoious maxims. He displays great 
introduction to them of the more elevated moral phi- muteness in penetrating into the inner nature of men, 
looophy of the Greeks. Originally a follower of Plato, ixposiug their hidden motives of action, their cunning, 
he often adopted the ethioal lessons of the Stoics, or, lervility, immorality. With eloquence derived from 


ilamatory than poetical. Valerius Flaccus, author of 
.ho “ Argonantics," a work neither original nor bril¬ 
liant, uftrodneed an affectation of learned display. To 
this period belong Slims Italicus, author of '• Punica;" 
farce, in which the characters of oom- Statius, author of “ Thebais;" and Manillas, author 
represented with tho help of gesticulation >f ** Astronomies.” In satire this period is more (Ra¬ 


tion as citisens. His works also afford much infor¬ 
mation in regard to the history of anoientphilosophy j 
aa, for example, his Tuspulan questions. Poetry, also. 


luipou VA, AIW WAVm W #, V. 

ompared with hun f are Suetonius, tarid biogMh 

____, iher of the emperors; the florid panegyrist Floras: 

as, for example, hisTnsoulan questions. Poetry, also, ’aleriua Maximus, a collector of anecdotes; end 
history, and the epistolary style, he tonched only to >uintus Curtins, the Roman historian of Alexander 
adorn. His letters are admitted to be the most perfect ie Great. Quintilian (born A.D. 40), in his peat 
specimens which the literature of Greece or Rome can vork " Institutional Oratori*/’ displays a higfaty-oul- 
produee. Next to him, as orators, were the aocom- rated mind and a polished and graceful style. He 
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a t te m p ts to restore eloquence to its former portion, 
and lin down rules for the training of the oretor. 
The doer Pliny displayed % greet lore for the study of 
nature, end drew attention to the physical science*, 
wfcldh pterions to hit time had been entirely negleeted. 
The Utters of the younger Pliny are of mnoh ralue for 
the light they throw npon the period in whioh they 
were written; but many of them are ridioulonsly stu¬ 
died end elegant. .The Brazen age, from the accession 
of Hadrian to Che fall of the Western empire (a.n. 
117—476), exhibits not only the decline of teste, bat 
the corruption of the language. The intercourse of 
the Homans with barbarians became much more ex¬ 
tended. Under the Antoninus, especially, the language 
became overlaid with exotic words, phrases, and con- 
attractions. Literature was also cultivated at Byzan- 
thtoo, Alexandria, Milan, and the principal cities of 
Gaul, aa well ae at Home. As the literature declined, 
and the language became corrupt, the number of gram¬ 
marians ‘increased; for classical Latin had become 
almost a dead language, to be learned only from the 
Undent models. Ausonius, a grammarian, rhetorician, 
mad poet, wrote idyls and epigrams marked by learn¬ 
ing and wit; Olandian wrote ppicil sketches; Aure¬ 
lias Prudehttne, the greatest ot primitive Ohnstian 
Abets, wrote a great variety of hymns and lynoal and 
heroic pieces, portions of which are still employed in 
the services dt the Oatholie church ; St. Ambrose wrote 
Latin poems, remarkable lor their austere simplicity 
anil sublimity. The decline of prose appears in the 
41 ftietona Augusta,” a collection of imperial biogra¬ 
phies from Hadrian to Diocletian. The summaries of 
Aurelias Victor, Eukropius, and Bextns Uufus, suc¬ 
ceeded. Almost the last noteworthy Homan history 
was that of Aramianus Marcollmus, extending to ad. 
678. The grammarian Cornelius Pronto, and the 
rhetorioians Apnleius and Kunodiu*, urc tho best of 
their class. The 11 Golden Ass" ot A ptihuus is almost tho 
bitty example in Latin literature of anything like a prose 
novel Or romance. The church fathers, m Tcrtullian, 
Mihuotas Fehx, St. Cyprian, Arnobins, Lactantius, St. 
Hilary, 8t. Ambrose, and 8t. Jerome, aro generally 
more remarkable for theologionl vigour than literary 
grace. In the reign of Justinian was drawn np that 
admirable system of laws which hears the imperial 
name. (See Justiivun’hCodb ) AulnsGcHius, Nonius 
Marcellas, Pest us Donat ua, Macrobius, Hervius, l*ris- 
ttlamis, Osaarionsis, and Isidore of Seville, continued 
to cherish its traditions by criticisms, analyses, and 
enoh hko. Malornus wrote on mathematics, Froutinus 
and Vegetins on strategetics, Palladios ft n rural 
eoonomy, Holinus Publius Victor and Vilmis Sequester 
Ob geography and cosmography —Ref. Dunlop’s 
Nietfiry qf Ron We "Literature, 3 vols., 1838; Bahr's 
Qeichichte der Rom. Literotur , 2 vols., 18-14-45; 
Bernhardt’s Qruntlrie* der Rom. Literatvr, 1850; 
Btehenburg’s Olaevcol Literature, IHlt; Browne’s 
Mietory qf Roman Clanneal Literature , 1853; The New 
American Oyolopadia, I860. 

La Tisane OS Doasr, Mt-ud-ee-mne dor'-ni (Lai. laHati- 
•awi, broadest, and donum, the hack), in Anat., »the 
name of a broad flat muscle of the back, which servea to 
more the humerus downward and backwards, and to 
turn it upon its axis. 

Latituds Aten Lowdrrtmi, IW-e-tuds (Lat. latitude, 
breadth; tonjfttudo , length).—Latitude aud longltnde 
are the means by which the exact position of anyplace 
on the earth's surface, or any star m tho field of the 
heavens, mar In* dctcriruiM and described ; hut Intitude 
and mngitude in penuraphv are not identical with lati¬ 
tude and longitude in agronomy, and tho terms will 
require a separate definition, according to their accep¬ 
tation in each science. In Oeog., the position of any 
place on the earth's surface is indicated liy the inter¬ 
section of two imaginary circles at rght angles to each 
other, otle of which is a great curie pa wing through 
ths’pUfta itself and the poles p rn»M L-miImIv to the 
ffira tff tho equator; and th» «.l* ir, tin* equator 
itasuk if the place happen to be situ* ted on that line, 
or arircle, the plane of which passes (/trough the place 
lb question m a direction parallel to the plane of the 
Muster. Of these circles, the former shows the 
degree of longitude on which the risen is situated, and 
the latter the degree or parallel of latitude Longitude 
it measured along the equator, E. and IV, Of the men- 
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dian of G reenwich, from 0* to X80°,*wMla latitude ia 
measured N. and 8 . of the equator, from the Matter to 
the poles, on any great circle chat ie perpendicular to the 
plane of the equator, from (f to WP. Longitude may 
also be described, in other words, as the angle con¬ 
tained betw e en the plane of the meridian of any plaee 
and the plana of the meridian of Greenwich, wMoh 
intersect tn the earth's axis; and latitude aa the angle 
that ie subtended at the earth's oentre by the arc of 
the meridian, or great circle, which is intercepted 
between the position of any place on the earth's sur¬ 
face and the equator. This is not strictly true, how¬ 
ever, as far as latitude is concerned; as the earth ia a 
spheroid in shape, and not an exaot sphere (see 
Earth, Dinars, Gxodxby) ; but, in the oonstraetion 
ot maps and globes, and for all practical purposes of 
an ordinary nature, the difference ia not appreciable; 
and aa this angle, for any petition on the earth's sur- 
face, would be eqoal to tne altitude of the pole of the 
heavens at that place, the latitude of any place ia 
usually determined by ascertaining the altitude of the 
pole at the place in question, wherever it may happen 
to be. In Astron., tho latitude of any atar ts its an¬ 
gular distance from the ecliptic measured on a great 
cirole, the plane of which passes through the star and 
the poles of the heavens; or it may be defined aa the 
arc of this great circle that is intercepted between fhe 
position of the star and the ecliptic, while its longitude 
is the angle made by the inclination of the planes of 
two great circles winch intersect m the axis of the 
heavens, one of whioh passes through the atar and the 
poles of the heavens, and tho other through the polea 
of the heavens and tho intersection of the equator and 
the ecliptic at the vernal equinox; or, in other words, 
the arc of the ecliptic intercepted between the planes 
that pass through the star ana the first point of Anes, 
and tne poles ot the heavens, at right angles to the 
ilane of the ecliptic. In astronomy, therefore, the 
•ngitude of heavenly bodies is measured along the 
ecliptic instead of along the equator, as in geography ; 
aiul celestial longitude in reckoned all round tne 
ecliptic eastward in one direction, from 0 ®, or the first 
point of Aries, to 38ir. It should be said that, m 
astronomical writings and calculations, the longitude of 
piuces on the earth’s surface is reckoned and noted in 
the name manner, and not E. and W. of Greenwich, as 
n geography. The positions ot the heavenly bodies are 
lot now determined by latitude and longitude, but by 
their right ascension aud declination. (See Ascxir- 
moh, Riant, Dfoltwatxoh.) The determination of 
latitude ami longitude of any plaee on the earth's 
surface is effected by calculations based on observa¬ 
tions of the positions of the heavenly bodies, with 
aceuiate Instruments; tho latitude of any placo 
being, as it haa been observed, the altitude of tho pole 
of the heavens at thut place, anil tho lqngitudo, the 
difference between Greenwich time and tne time at 
the place itself at the aamo instant. The methods of 
determining the lahtudo of a place are various. The 
following ts generally adopted at fixed observatories, 
especially m Europe, where the pole is situated high 
in the heavens, and circnmpolar stars are far above 
the horizon, and it is effected b\ means of accurate 
transit, mural, or altitude and aaimuth circles. The 
precise situation of the pole is fqpnd by observing the 
altitudes of stars which are dose to the pole, and 
describe small circles round it, at their culminating 
points above the pole and below it. When these 
observations have been duly corrected, the position of 
tho pole, which lies midway between the culminations 
of tne star above and below it, may he determined, and 
its altitude, and consequently the latitude of the plaoe, 
may be found. This is a method by whioh the latitude 
of a plaoe is determined independently, that is to say, 
without reference to known data of the positions or 
stats which have been ascertained olsewhere. Ia 
determining latitudes at or near the equator, the 
altitudes of the sun must be observed, both before and 
after either the summer or winter solstice, from which 
the altitude of the point midway between them, which 
lies in the equator, may be deduced, and the latitude 
determined. There are other methods by whioh the 
latitude of a place is determined differentially, aa it ia 
termed, in whioh the use of data of the polar distances 
of stars ascertained at other observatories is involve^ 
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and tke polar distant* of the c»ilb, which corre- 
r ponds to the co-latitude of tha place, is ascertained 
from observations of the meridian aemth distances of 
start which pass near the senith, and of which the 
polar distances are known. This is effected by means 
of the semth sector, and there are other methods of 
obtaining thelatitude differentially, in which the transit 
instrument, the repeating circle, and Trougliiou's re¬ 
flecting circle, are used; out it is beyond the compass 

of the preseut woik to desoube the modttt operands in „ 

each case nrtjfn.i At sea the latitude is sometimes or earlier than Greenwich tune. It it manifestly ins 
obtained by tskiug the altitude of the sun above the possible to do more in the preient article than give a 
visible horizon when on the meridian, by mean? of a brief statement of the priueitiles on which the defer- 
sextant, and sometimes recourse is had to observations j mination of the latitude sud longitude at any part oi 
of tho moon, the planets, and some ot the more, the earth'* surface depend.*, and a bare enumeration oi' 
brilbant stars, when on the meridian. The method 1 some of tho methods that are used. The details ot in* 
employed a ill be tound in detail m any work on nan-' various operations and calculations employed m prao- 
gabon. With regard to the det criiunatioii of the tice may be gathered, ns it lias been already said, from 


mart be added to its right ascension when it m to tho 
west of the meridian, and subtracted from it when ft 
1? 10 f 1 ™•tderaal tuna, wh lean 
be readily reduced to mean solar time, fliaanwinh 
tima, and the time at the place of which the longitude 
n required, having been ascertained, the different* 
between the two. when reduced to degrees, minutes* 
and seconds, will give the longitude «f the place to 
question, sud the place will lie known to be east or 
west of Greenwich, according as the time there is latte 


longitude of anyplace ou the earth's *uila«c, as it may 
be known as soon us the differen. ■’ between Greenwich 
tune and the tune at the placi quotum has been 
ascertained, it is manifest that tlu *e two points mui.t 
bo known betore its longitude i . be u» termiucd. 
The time at (»rm*nwv h mar l"* known by refeiene© to 
tke chronometers, wbuh are alwu'i carried on board 
ship for this purpose, ami by pi rsons w ho ure engaged 
in expeditions for the advancement of the sciences of 
astronomy and geography, the chronometers being 
accurately set a- e. r !.* * t» Gwenwioh time prior to 
‘caving England, • i.« «■ s« eii time may afeo lu* 

ascertained astronomically from the obrenation of 


any work on the science of navigation as well as from 
work* on astronomy and geodesy —Kef EtM. (\s*op. 

l.ATnvms \ri\x, L /-e-fu-JiH-in'-rt-an (f'r hihtndo 
naire), among divines n» applied to one who is regarded 
us holding loiH«*l\ by denominational distinction, and 
os believing that heaven is pen to peraous of very dll- 
leront diMiiMiiuiationa. M« ■•'.•t*c , s!arlv the term was 
applied to eeitaiu theolog* > - tin* i fgi'th ohuroh, 
iii*1 ho latter part ot the -• •«. ■- ci-fJi vintniy. Tboy 
endeavoured to allitv the contest* that prevailed 
between tha more r<« lent Episcopalians on tho one 
hand, and the more ngid Pros by term us and Indepen¬ 
dent'* on the otlier, w uh respe« i to the forms of ohuroh 


such phenomena as the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites | government and p> life worship, and also between the 
free JtrrfTSR), solar eclipses, and the ot collations ot Aim and (.’alviiii-t*, with respect to certaiu 

fixed stars by the moon, as tables of those phenomcin, 
including the orcultatuui* l»y ib*» moon of all lived 
«tars to the sixth degree of magnitude, are noted in 
the “.Nautical Aliu.uiae," according to the fm»«» at 
which they would take place at l»t<vnwidi. As soon 
ns the commencement of any of the phenomena that 
have boon mentioned is icmarkod, Greenwich turn* is 
known on re/crenco to the almanac, and may be pre¬ 
served by setting a watch to the hour indicated 
Another method of lindiug tin* longitude "1 a pl.it e 
(onsists in taking ubsenut.oiis id the flans.r oi the j-alvat 
non and certaiu stars, which 1 .. bt nh.butMn . 

pnrallel of declination, across the n *nl an id Tillofeon. w< 

transit instrument. The stars which Jiould nth much 

aerved with the moon, to ailord the means »f correil-|.tl bends and dc 
•ng the moon'B tiausit, are noted in the * Nautu otlicis, but upon the restoration of Chailes II. they 
Almanac,” as well as the vnnain ns m the right usoen- worn rinsed to the lirst dignities in the church, ana 
non of the moon for an hour of longitude The right held in general c term. 


rdig ous tenets. Many of them were men zealously 
ii tudied t • fm in I government and worship of 

the established chunk, but they did not consider tn< 
as ahsolutdy ucir- an to the constitution of a Chris¬ 
tian tlilirch, uud thi'idoie held that thus* who 
followed other foims wire u«t to bo excluded from 
their communion, or to forfeit the title ot brethren. 
They i educed the fuiidaiiicut.il doctrines of Christianity 
to u few points, mid tbu? showed that tho disputed 
subjects wpre matters id inditlercnce with respect to 
n The chief Jeadois wore 11 ales nud Ohilliqg- 
idw oft b, t foie, Vi hiUhcot, Wjikius, 
r> also among the number. They 
ippomUoD, and were branded to 
by some, and as Socioians by 


ascension of the moon having hei u ascertained, winch 
will be less than its right axecn-ion at (imnwich if 
the place be oast of Urccuwjch, and greater it west, 
the difference between the right ascension at each 
place must be obtained, and tiie result divided by the 
variation m an hour of longitude, which tri%« s the lon¬ 
gitude of the place m hours and decimal puts of an 
boar. At sea, where a transit uatrument cannot be 
used, the longitude is found b\ taking lunar ob&crv i- 
tions,—ithat is to Bay, by obsciung tin* distance ot the 
moon from the sun,'or any ot the jdauct&or fixe.’ 
means of a sextant. 


I.vrri b-wax Saikvs. (S* c Mobmows.) 

Litak k Huiugx. ($re Railway ) 
fi ati’s Klcilm. (iSv e Ellitsjc, liy riMOLi, Pax a* 
sola.) 

Liuoavuv. (Ere Oririf.) 

Lauds, laud* (bat. /.(uv, praise), m tha monastic 
service, follow in*At after tho nocturns, and consist 


1 


r ~ , l*r *d ; ihIiii-*, InmuM, Ac.; whence their name. 
i 1 ■ ■ i . irliuicliol England the lauds are now 
merged in the matms. 

L\i uuiNO-tlis, protoxide of nitrogen; so called 


..____ 'these di-tances arc ealculuUd j from its effects upon the human system. Nitho- 

,ud registered in tho “Xautii al Almanac” f*»r every ui.x, Fkotoxiiit oi ) 

successive interval of three hours, according to Gro Laiojii&r, laf'-Ur (Ang.-Sax.), a well-known action, 

wich time, by which the observer is enabled to deter- J or cmolion, pec ubar to the human species. It is ooca- 
nune the Greenwich time thut correspmuls to the tune sinned physically by a grateful t if illation, rising and* 
of observation at the place. The method of taking ajdenly and irresistibly, and manifests itself principally 
lunar observation will lie found ui any work ou naviga- m tho fane, but extruding also to tho throat, thorax* 
turn. The computation of lunar distances is readily and abdomen. As to tno mental cause of laughter* 
effected by the aid of tables of tho lunar motions, much difference of opinion exists among philosophers* 
—those known as Thomson's Tables being reiom- According to Amtotie, “ the ridiculous implies some- 
mended as convenient uud sulllcieiiUy accurate. Tbc thing deformed, &ud consists m those smaller faults 
time at the place of which the longitude is required is which are neither painful nor pernicious, but unbe- 
ascertamcd by medn» of a transit instrument (*ce seeming." lie n -p* .king, flowever, here only of tho 
laAHMT IXfeTar aii nr), or from observations of the al- ridiculous in mum . . ( m says that tha seat of 
titudeor zenith distance of the -cm or any of the planets laughter “lies in a ceitam offensiveness and deformity, 
or stars when not on tl .>‘hum id mii. In> mi'w hick the hour for those sayings are laughed at, solely or chieffr, 
angle must be determined. If tho altitude of the sun which point out and designate something offfoufya to * 
has been taken, the hoar Angle gives the apparent time an moflensive manner.” Hobbes defines laughter to 
after IS A if , if the sun be to the west or the men- be “a sudden glorv arising from a sudden oonoeptioa 
d*aa, and before 12 a.m. if it bo to the east ; and ibis of some emmency in ourselves by comparison wito tha 
apparent time muat be reduced to mean time by the infirmity of others or with our own formerly." Sr. 
aid of tabloe given in the “Nautical Almanac.” When Campbell controverts this opuunion, and rpaiotaios 
a planet or star is the object^obsarved, the hour angle, that laughter “doth not result from the contempt. 
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Law, Municipal 


but solely from tho perception of oddity, with whiol Nicholas Rowe, Laurence Eusden, Colley Cibber, 
the passion is occasionally, not necessarily, combined; 1 William Whitehead, Thomaa WartcflL Henry James 
as is manifest from the following considerationsPye, Robert Sonthey (who consented to a commute- 
1 . that “ contempt may be raised in a very high degree, turn of his wine for £87), William Wordsworth (with 
both suddenly and unexpectedly, without producer a a*l*ry of £900), end Alfred Tennyson, 
the least tendency to laugh; ** and, 2. that "laughtei Laubbl. (See Laubub and Cbbabus.) 
may be, and often is, produced by the perception o Laubub, lauf-rut, in Bot., the typical gen. of the 
fncongrnone association, where there ie no Contempt." nat. ord. Lauraeea. The species Z. nobiha is the 
The proper object of laughter is a ourioua and unex- sweet-bay, or laurel, and probably the Barack, or 
pec ted affinity, rightly expressed by the word oddity, green bay-tree of the Bible. It ie the clasaio shrub 
Kant makes the source of laughter to be a sudden that furnished tho horoes of antiquity with their laurel 
conversion into nothing of a long-raised and highly crowns. The fruit is officinal, under the name of bay 
wrought expectation. In oratory, tho power oi ex or laurel berriet, and reputed to bo aromatic, stimu- 
citing laughter is often of the greatest advantage, and lant, and narcotic. By distillation with water, these 
sometimes more powerful than the strongest arguments, berries yield the volatile oil qf tweet bay. A substance 
It is resorted to either merely to divert By that grateful called expreiaed oil qf bate, or laurel fat, is also ob- 
titQlatum which It excites, or to influence the opinion! tamed from tho fruits, both fresh ai_l by pressing 
and purposes of the hearers.— Rtf. Campbell's Philo- them after they have been boiled in water. Laurel- 
eophy qf Rhetoric; Hutcheson's Bteay os Laughter, leaves have fomewhat similar . . \ j to the fruit. 
Beattirs Bteay on Lnnghter and Lndicroue Composition They are used in cookery for flavouring. They mast 
Kant's BritHc der Vrtheihkraft. not be confounded with the leaves of the poisonous 

LaUNOB, laumteh (Ang -Bax ), a wide flat-bottomoc cherry-laurel. (See Cbbasub ) 
boat, strongly resembling the long-boat (which it hai Lava, la'-va (Ital.), a general term applied to the 
almost superseded); but is longer, and carries a greatci mineral substances produced by motive volcanoes. 


number of oars, and is, therefore, better fitted forgoing 
up narrow and shallow rivers. 

Launching. (See Ship-building.) 

Liuba, law'-ra, is a name given to a collection o- 
little cells, at some distance*from each other, m which 


When an eruption occurs, the lava is expelled in a 
semi-fluid mass, about the consistence of butter; it 
soon cools, however, on the exterior surfaoe, while the 
internal mass remains liquid for a considerable length 
of time. Lava consists principally of pyrooene, or 


the hermits of ancient times lived together m a wilder- augite; but various minerals enter into its composition. 

” Lavandula, lav-an'-du-Ul (Lat), in Bot., tho La¬ 
nder, a gen. of the nat ord. Lubtata. The flowering 
heads of L. vera, the well-known lavender, yield by 
distillation with water Enqlteh oilqf lavender, which 
is largely employed in perfumery; and also in medi 
cine, as a stimulant, stomachic, and oarminative. The 
flownrinsr heads of L. epiea or lafifolia, French 
l.iwnd'T, yield od of epike, or foreign oil of lavender, 
which has a much less agreeable odour than the 

__ _,__ . _ „ . English oil, and is not employed medicinally. It is 

calyx inferior, deeply 4— 0-dcft, coloured in two whorls, used principally by painters and varnish-makers, and 


nets. These hermits did not live in community, and 
thus differed from monks in a monastery; but each 
provided for himself in his distinct cell. Tho most 
celebrated burns mentioned m history wore in 
Palestine. 

Laubaobx, law-ra'J-ee-e (Lat. laurue, a laurel), in 
Bot., the Laurel fam., a nat. ord. of !><•*■ **&•*#*« 
sub-class Monochi a my deer. Trees or shrul - w ■ '• \ -• i- 
pulste leaves, usually alternate and dotted. Flowers 
generally perfect, sometimes imperfectly unisexual; 


stamens pengynous, definite; vome always sterile, 
ovary superior, with 1 or 2 pendulous ovules. Fruit 
ft berry or a drupe. Seeds oxalbuminous ; embryo 
with large cotyledons and a superior radicle. The 
order comprises 61 genera and 450 specie?. They are 
chiefly natives of tropical regions; but a few occur in 
North America, and one (Laurue nobiltt) in Europe. 
The possession of aromatic properties, which aro due 


'o adulterate the English oil. L. Steechae also yields 
jy distillation an essential od, which is commonly dis- 
inguished as true od qf epike. 

Lavendkb. (See Lavandula.) 

Laybb. (See Pobfuyba.) 

Law, law (Lat. lex; from lego, I gather or oolleot), 
n its most general and comprehensive signification, 
denotes a rule of action, and ia applied indiscriminately 


to the presence of volatile oils, characterises nearlv nil 'o all kinds of action, whether animate or inanimate, 
the plants of this order. Several have edible IrmN, .iiional or irrational. Thus we speak of the laws of 
and many yield valuable timber. Among the useful notion or of gravitation, as well as that of nature and 
iroduota of this order are cinnamon, ccwaia, camphor, >f nations. It is, farther,' a rule of action, prescribed 


eanofrae, and biblru bark. ( See Laubus.) 

Laubbatb, Por.T, laic'-rc-Af, is an officer of the 
royal household, in the lord chamberlain's department. 
The appellation ia derived from the Latin laurue, a 
laurel, from tho ancient custom of crowning the 
successful poets in the muBical contest? with a wreath 


iv some superior, and which some inferior is bound to 
ibey.fc In a more restricted sense, it is applied, not to 
tiles of action in general, but of human action or 
>ouduct. Laws of numan action are divided into 
mno and human,—tho laws oi God and the laws oi 
man. Tho laws of God aro either natural or revealed. 


of laurel. This custom prevailed among the ancient "he natural laws are such as God has implanted m the 
Greeks, and was also adopted by tho Romans. In the ature of man; the revealed laws, snob as be has 
13th century it was renewed by the Italians, and 'evealed to us in the sacred Scriptures. If man were 
the crowning of Petrarch, at Romo, was solemnized to live in a state of nature, unconnected with other 
with great oeremony in 1341. The German emperors Individuals, there would be no occasion for any other 
sffso conferred this titlo on their court poet. The laws than those of nat are and of revelation. Butman 
earliest mention of a poet laureate, under that title, was formed for eociety; and hence the neceeaity for 
oooura in the reign of Edward IV., when John Kay having another class of laws for his gnidanoe,—the 
received the appointment, though this is believed to tutnan. These are of various kinds; as the law of 
bo the same office which was held an early ns the reign istiona, civil law, municipal law, Ac. 

Law, Fiction or. (See Fiction or Law.) 

Law Mbhchant. (See Lbx Mbboatobia*.) 

Law, Municipal, or Positivb, is the rule by which 
particular districts, communities, or nations, aro 
governed. Municipal law, striotly speaking, denotes 
Thetorio and versification. The poet Skelton was thus >nly the laws of a single nunleipiun, or free town, yet, 
lamented, and was among the last th*t received that n common language, it is applied to the laws of a 
honour* He was likewise laureate to Henry VIII. tato or nation. It is defined to bo “a rule of oivil 
Ban Jon son was court poot to James I., but does not onduct, prescribed by the supreme power in a state.'* 
seon to have had tho title of laurea J formally granted The sovereign power is the power of making laws, 
him7 The first patent of this office was granted in the which is sometimes vested in aft aggregate assembly, 
reign of Charles I. (1030), and assigns to the laureate consisting of all the free members of a community, 
a salary of £100 a year, and a tierce of Canary wine when it is called a democracy; sometimes in a council 
out or the royal cellars. Drydua wax appointed composed of eeloct member*, when it ia styled an 
laureate to Charles II., and afterwards to James U. aristocracy: and sometimes it is in the hands of a 
Tho raeoeisors of Drydra have boon Nahum Tate, single individual, when it is tamed a monarchy. All 


of Henry III., by Henry do Avranchos, who is styled 
"king's versifier, and was paid a hundred ahtUing? a 
year by way of stipend. Poet laureate, however, was 
also an academical title in England, conferred by the 
universities for profioienof in grammar, which included 
xhetorio aad versifioation. The poet Skelton was thus 
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other specie* of government ere either corruptions of, 
or reducible to, these three. It is in the power of the 
legislators at any time to alter the law. The proper 
function of the executive is to administer the law, not 
to make it; to act upon its true construction, not to 
fix it. The legislative power of a government is 
generally employed in more acts of amendment and 
supplenent. Its office is not so mueh to _ create 
systems of laws as to supply defects and cure mischiefs 
in systems already existing. Frequent experiments 
have shown that laws at variance with the manners and 
religious views of a people cannot be forced upon them, 
however well meant ana however beneficial may have 
been their influence upon other people; and that by 
means of laws a legislator can no more elevate his 
countrymen to a higher degree of refinement, without 
passing through the intervening steps, than ho can 
reduce them again to a condition above which they 
have risen m the natural course of events. The legis¬ 
lation of no country probably over gave origin to its 
whole body of laws, in the very formation of society, 
the principles of natural justice and the obligations of 
good faith must have been recognized before any 
common legislature waa acknowledged. Wherever we 
trace positive laws in the early btages of society, they 
are few, and not of any wide extent. The iorroalion of 
eodea or systems of general law for the government of 
a people, and adapted to their wants, is a business 
which takes place only in advanced stages of society. 
The Institutes, Pandects, and Code of Justinian were 
made in the latter ages of Roman grandeur, not by 
instituting a new system, but by embodying the 
maxims, the rules, and the principles which the ablest 
jurists had collected in different ages, and irom tho 
various lights of reason, experience, and juridical 
decision. Laws may be divided into declaratory, 
directory, remedial, and prohibitory or penal. De¬ 
claratory laws are such as declare what the law ia or 
shall be. Directory laws are such as prescribe rules oi 
conduct, or limit or enlarge rights, or point out modes 
of remedv. Remedial laws are those whose object 
is to redress some private injury or some public 
inconvenicnco. Prohibitory and penal laws are thobe 
which forbid certain things to be done or omitted, 
under a penalty or vindicatory sanction. Municipal 
law is also divided into written and unwritten, or 
stsluto and common law. Statute law is the express 
written will of the legislature, rendered anthcntio by 
certain prescribed forms and solemnities. The common 
Jaw includes those principles, usages, and rules 
action applicable to the government and security of 
person and property, which do not rest for their 
authority npon any express and positive declaration of 
tho will of the legislature, but which havo come into 
use by gradual adoption, and received from time 
to time tho sanction of tho courts of justice, without 
any legislative act or interference. According to Sir 
Matthew Hale, the common law oi England m " not 
the product of the wisdom of some one man, or society 
of men, in any one age; but of the wisdom, counsel, 
experience, and observation of many ages of wiso and 
observing men." The best evidence of the common 
law ia to bo ionnd m tbo decisions of the courts of 
justice, and in the treatises and digests of learned men. 
This distinction between written and nnwntten law ia 
of great antiquity, having been in use among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, though it does not seem 
to have been regularly made by the jurists. 

Law or Exglaxd, Thi, is divided into written or 
statute law, and unwritten or common law. The for¬ 
mer of these comprises the statutes, acts, or edicts : 
made by the sovereign, by and with the consent of the i 
lords spiritual and temporal, and the eommons in 
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the intent and object for which it waa made. Remedial 
•bstortM are to be construed liberally, end penal more 
Statutes are either public or private. A 
publio statute is a universal rule that regards the whole 
community j private acts are such aa oonoern the 
particular interest or benefit of certain individuals, or 
of particular classea of men. Generally speaking, 
statutes aro public, and a private statute may be re¬ 
garded aa an exception to tne general rule. Of privete 
sots, some are local, as affecting only particular places s 
others personal, aa confined to particular persons. 
Formerly the courts of law were not bound to notice 
judicially private statutes; so that it was necessary, in 
order to plead one of these, to set it forth particularly; 
but now, by 13 A 11 Viet o. 21, every act is to be 
taken aa a public one, and judicially notioed aa such, 
unless the contrary be expressly declared. For con¬ 
venience of reference, acts are now also divided, m oar 
printed statute-books, into publio general acts, local 
and personal acta declared public, private printed 
acts, and private acts not printed. Tho common, or 
unwritten law (lex non eertpia), ia bo called, not as 
being, strictly speaking, unwritten, bnt because 
its original institution and authority are not set 
down m writing. It is what has been called by Mr. 
Bentham “judge-made law," the monuments and evi¬ 
dences of which are contained in the records of tho 
several courts of justice, in books of reports and 
judicial decisions, and m tho treatises of learned jurists 
preserved and handed down to us from the earliest 
times. It includes, not only general customs, or the 
common law properly so called, but also the particular 
customs of certain parts of the kingdom, as well as 
those particular laws that are, by custom, only observed 
m certain courts and jurisdictions. The unwritten, or 
common law, is thus distinguishable into three kinds: 
—1. General customs, which are the universal rule of 
tho whole kingdom, and form tho oommon law in its 
stricter and more usual signification. 2. Particular 
customs, which affect only the inhabitants of particular 
districts. 3. Certain particular laws which, by custom, 
are adopted ami used by some particular oourta of 
pretty genera] and extensive jurisdiction. General 
anatoms, or common law strictly so called, "ia that 
law by which proceedings and oeteiminations in the 
ordinary courts of justice are principally guided and 
directed; this, for tne most pari, settles the course in 
which lands descend by inheritance; tbo manner and 
form of acquiring ana transferring property: the 
solemnities and obligations of contracts j the rules of 
expounding wills, deeds, and acts of parliament; the 
respective remedies of civil injuries; and an infinite 
number of minuter particulars, which diffuse them¬ 
selves as extensively as the ordinarv distribution of 
common jnstico requires." Judicial decisions are the 
principal and moat authoritative evidence that ean be 
given of a general custom. When questions occur 
which do not happen to be fixed bv any known deci¬ 
sion, these are disposed of by tho judges in the manner 
that they think most conformable to the received rule 
id analogous eases; or, if thero bo none such to guide 
them, then according to the natural reason of tho 
thing. The judges are the depositaries of the laws,— 
the living oracles who ninst decide in all oases of 
doubt, and who are bound by oath to deoide according 
to the law of the land. The second branch of the 
unwritten laws of England are particular customs or 
laws which affect only the inhabitants of particular 
districts, and which are commonly distinguished by the 
word “customs’ 1 per vs. A custom, thorefore, so far 
as it extends, supersedes the general law. Suoh ia the 
oustom of gavelkind in Kent, which ordains that not 
the eldest son only, bnt all the sons aliko, shall succeed 


controlled in any court of justice. A statute begins to 
operato from the time that it receives the royal assent, 
unless some other time be fixed by the act itself for 
the purpose. In interpreting statutes, the courts are 
governed by former adjudications, or, in the absence 
of these, by analogy and general reasoning. The words 
of a statute are to be taken in their nstnral, plain, 
obvious, and ordinary signification and import. It is 
to be construed, not aooording to the mere letter, but j 


all his elder brothers. Such, also, are the ipcdal and 
particular customs of manors, of which ever▼ one has 
more or less, and which bind all the copyhold and cus¬ 
tomary tenants who hold of tho said manors. A cus¬ 
tom, in order to bo legal and binding, "must have been 
used so long that the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary." Row, legal memoir dates from tho 
first year of Richard I.; so that if « custom can be 
shown to have commenced since that date, it la void 
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ae a custom. It is not neoeisary, however, to prove an action instituted by a private person. Criminal 
its existence for so long a time, the presumption being, Late.—A. crime or misdemeanour is an act committed 
in want of evidence to the contrary, that it has pre- or omitted, in violation of a public law either forbidding 
vailed during die whole of that period. Farther, by or commanding it. Crime and misdemeanour are, 
2 A 3 Will. iv. o. 71, it is declared that customary and strictlv speaking, synonymous terms, though in oom- 
presenptive claims of rights to be exercised over the mon usage the former is applied to greater oife&oes, 
lands of other persons (as the rights of common way, the latter to such as are of less oonseqncnoe. All 
or the like) shall be snffloiently established by an un- crimes ought to be estimated merely according to the 
interrupted enjoyment, in some cases for thirty, m mischief which they produce in civil society; for hu* 
others for twenty years. A custom must have been man laws ought only to concern themselves with social 
continued, because any interruption wonld give rise to and relative duties, being intended only to regulate the 
a new beginning, which would be within lime of conduct of man, considered under various relations as 
memory, and thus invalid. It must have been peace- a member of civil society. Jfence, private viees, or 
able and acquiesced in,—not subject to contention and 1 breaches of mere absolute duties, which man is bound 
dispute; for a custom derive* >t' <*«*'• and nVv'ritv to perform considered only as an individual, cannot 
from common consent; but w !• - • i i • be n ■ i t 1 1, be the proper object of any municipal law, any farther 
this consent it wanting. It must also bo reasonable; than their ovil example or other pernicious effects may 
or rather, it must not be unreasonable. Farther, ens- be prejudicial to the community. There are, however, 
toms ought to be oertam, and must be consistent with sonic misdemeanours which are punished by the muni- 
each other. It u also a rale, that customs m deroga- cipal law, that have in themselves nothing criminal, 
lion of the common law must be construed strictly; but are made unlawful by the positive constitutions or 
and no enstom can prevail against an express act of the state, for public convenience; as poaching, Ac. The 
parliament. Besides local customs, pi operly bo called, oiTences which are either directly, or by consequence, 
mere are, in different parts of the country, certain injurious to civil society, and therefore punishable by 
utaaet existing,* which, unless cxtlud-d #*v.'H»**lv or of F«gland, are divided into the following 

impliedly, by agreement between the i» r ti i egu! He g.-u.*' >1 «•'. -1. those which are more Immediately 

to eoine extent the relation of landlord ami tenant, or injurious to Hod and his holy religion; 2. such as vio- 
affect the reciprocal rights of incoming ana outgoing late and transgress the law of nations; 3. such as more 
tenants, and are usually known as “customs of the especially affect the sovereign executive power of the 
country ” Similar to these are thp “ usages of trade" state, or the king and his government; 4. such as 
which exist m certain places, and, in Older to bo effec- more directly infringe the rights of the publio or com- 
tive, mast bo proved by apt evidence. The third monwealth ; and 5. such as derogate from those rights 
branch of unwritten, or common law, comprises those and duties which are owing to particular persons, and 
laws which are in use only in certain paiticular courts m the preservation and vindication of which the oom- 
and jurisdictions. These aro the mil and canon laws, mumty id deeply interested. The several species of 
Tho reason why these are classed under unwritten offences againat God and religion are apostasy, heresy. 

.. a . l.-a. it. ... __i_1 ... _ I — •____ *%■_ _*1. _ _.a .L1..T . J _l l__ 
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Law o* SxoxmoH (Fr. hi tfetoeptiom), in poU- rad we entitled to the Mine general right*rad privi* 
tioal affairs, is applied to iboee extraordinary measures legos, whatever maybe their relative strength or weak* 
that are sometimes necessary to be adopted when the ansa. Every sovereign state may adopt whatever form 
situation of a state is so oritaeal that the ordinary of government and whatever pohtioal institutions it 
powers and laws are no longer considered sufficient, may prefer, free from the control of any foreign power. 
These extraordinary measures are venous. Amour It ffyhofom all i a n ces, provide land and sea f o r ges , 
the anoient Romans, Sot such an emergency the twi build fortifications, or employ any other usual means 
console ware invested with greatly augmented power, for ita defence. It is possessed of exoluuvaWiadio. 
and if that was not sufficient, a dictator was appointed, tion within its own territory over all persons aodthuuM 
In England, the first and most important measure in therein. It possesses the power, in virtue of its am* 
euoh a ease is the suspension for a limited time of the reignty, to punish all crimes committed against it, and 
Habeas Corpus act. The government can then take to enlorce all civil obligations due to it from persona 
into custody suspected or dangerous persons, without subjected to its authority. Among the duties incum* 
following the regular coarse of law. (See Habbas bent upon a state are to provide for the safety, peace, 
Cobpus Aor.) Another regulation of this bind is tho and happiness of its own subjects; to redress wrongs | 
alien bill, which invests the government with a power to promote industry rad commerce. The basis on 
over all foreigners dwelling in England, such as does whioh all the rights and duties of nations inthair rates* 
not constitutionally belong to it, giving the nght not course with each other reste, is the fundamental max* 
only to order them out of the country at pleasure, but ime that they are all moral persons, and that each hu 
also to send them to ray part of the continent. Bills a perfect equality m sovereignty and social rights with 
of pains and penalties, which are admissible in single every other. They are regarded as moral persons nos* 
cases, constitute also a sort of law of exception. Far- sessed ot a sense of right and wrong, rad responsible 
hament maintains tho right to pass such bill*, which to God for a proper discharge of their duties. They 
co uld not belong to it under a correct division of are thus bound not only to do justice but to perform 

' * ’ *• the offices ol humanity and to render mutual assifltanee 

to eaoh other, upon tho sameprraoiples that individuals 

. , j ___ . . . ore boundto the like duties. Hence it is the duty of every 

it must be sanctioned by both houses of parliament state to cherish, os far as may be, an honest and frank 
and receive the assent of the king. intercourse with all others upon pnnoiples of reciprocal 

Law o* Nations, or Ihtbbwawonal Law, is do- benevolence, to abstain from doing injury rad wrong 
fined “as consisting of those rules of conduct which to others, and to succour and assist such as may beaut* 
reason deduces as consonant to jubtice from the nature ferrag from fumine, pestilence, or other calamity. The 
of society existing among independent nations, with rights and duties of nations towards eaoh other may 
such modifications and deviations as may bo established be divided into those which belong to a state of peace 
by general consent." It depends eutirely upon the and tho'-o which belong to a state of war. Among the 
rules of natural law, or upon mutual compacts, trea- rights which belong to a state of peace, is that of tho 
ties, br leagues between communities, in tbe construe, exclusive power of e\ cry state within its own domain j 
tion of which compacts, also, there is no other rule to and consequently no nation can rightfully excrciso any 
resort to than tho law of naturo. International law is jurisdiction or sovereignty within the territories of 
n science ot modern origin. Among the Roman* the another, either over persona or things, Ibr, an respeot 
jus ijeuUum generally Mgmfied what is commonly railed to foreign nations, not only publio domain, but all the 
natural law; viz., the principles ot right which are die- private property of tho subjects of a nation situated 
t&ted by reason, ana arc common to all men. The within its limits, is deemed the property of the nation. 
jus fetmle, which regulated the ceremonies attending a Tho state’s exclusive jurisdiction extends, of course, 
declaration of war, or tho mode of arranging terms of »ver all rivers and lakes which are entirely within its 
peace, Ac., was of this nature, but under tbe emperors >wn territory. Where a river forms tbe limit of con* 
it fell mtodieuse. Tho lir*i systematic tieatise upon erminous states, the presumption is that both liav# 
the practice of nations in the conduct of war wus the he nght of navigation of the whole river, though, ao* 
“Do Jure et Ollicus BclLcis'* of Balthasar Avala, lording to the Roman law, tho middle line of theme? 
which appeared in 1581. in lCio appeared nt Faria orms the stru t limit between the two. By the gene* 
tho celebrated treatise “Du Jure Belli et Fans,*’ by ral law of nations, a state’s light over the water* 
Hugo Grotius,who, according to bir James Mackintosh, vhich wash its coa&ts extends to a marine league, or 
“ was, without dispute, the first to give a new form to he distance measured by a cannon-shot from theahose 
the law of nations, or rather to eieate a science, of A low water. The open ocean is the common territory 
whioh only rude sketches and undigested materials f all nations. Though a sovereign state concedes no 
were Mattered over the wntings ot those that had »roper force to foreign laws, yet, npoa the principle of 

£ ono before him.” This treatise is not limited to tbe 'eciprocity, complete or partial, nr upon consider*. 

m of war and of peace, hut embraces, also, a view of ions of equity or international comity, they may be 
the general principles which should govern the inter- '©cognized and allowed their effect. But in no cast 
course of nations. The sources of international law nil a state admit the operatlbn of other iawa than ita 
are, according to Grotius, natural law, divine law, cub- own when that would prejudice the rights or uiterssta 
toms, rad compacts. The law of nations may, there- of its citizens or in any degree infringe ita own sove* 
fore, be divided into two great classes or principles; reign authority. The jurisdiction of a state also ex- 
▼u., thoso which arise from natural or universal law tciuia so far as to exempt its sovereign, or his ambas- 
rad thoso which are of mere human institution,—the sador, or his fleets and armies, from the operation of 
former being the universal, the latter the positive law tho laws of a country where they may be. Special con* 
of nations. The latter is again divisible into the custo- veatious may also concede to consuls an authority over 
mary law, or that which arises from the silent consent their countiymen rcsidiug in a foreign state. In civ* 
of nations, as evidenced by general usages and cus- lized countries this authority fo usually limited to such 
toms and habits of intercourse, and tho conventional civil matters ao nns6 out of disputes between ship- 
law, which arises from express compacts or treaties bo- masters and seamen, and to the acts of attesting con- 
tween nations. Another division ot international law is tracts aud protests, and authenticating other meroan- 
into the public and private law of nations,—the former, tile instruments. In criminal affairs, tbe ooasuTt 
regulating the rights, intercourse, aud obligations of jurisdiction is limited to the infliction of fines, and in 
nations, as inch, with eaoh other, the lattor regulating grave coses it is lus duty to collect evidence and send 
tho rights and obligations more particularly belonging the accused to lus ow o country for trial. la barba¬ 
te their respective subjects; as the rights of the sub- rous states, consuls often possess complete and exclusive 
jeots of one state to property situated within the terri- jurisdiction over all mu tiers in which their countrymen 
tory of another. States, then, are the proper and im- are interested. The judicial power of * state reaches 
mediate subjects of tlus national law. To every state all offences committed against its lews, whether by ile 
are ascribed the attributes of sovereignty,—indepen- own subjects or by .aliens. If ra offender against the 
deuce, and equality with every other. Every naUon laws of one state has escaped within the jurisdiction of 
which governs itself Independently of any other nation another, tho former may demand the surrender of tho 
i» deemed a sovereign state. In respect to each other, criminal. Murder, rape, arson, periuiy,«mbes*lea*nil 
nations possessed of sovereignty are deemed equals, by publio officers, rad the fabrication end circulate* 
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of counterfeit money, are usually enumerated m causa 
of extradition. In moat of the Boropean states, frau¬ 
dulent bankruptcy is also indnded. Neither England 
nor the United States of America admit of the exten¬ 
sion of this law to politioal refugees. Every nation 
has a right to regulate its own commerce and inter¬ 
course with other nations in suoh a manner as is mosi 
conducive to its own prosperity end interests, without 
depriving others of their just rights. The property 
held by foreigners within a country according to thr 
laws ought to he protected in the same maimer as that 
of natives. It it a general rale among nations, to regu¬ 
late the descent, distribution, and alienation of im¬ 
movable property exolflfively by the laws of the 
country wherein it lies. As to movable property, it 
is now a oommon custom, and seems most reasonable 
and just, to allow foreigners the liberty of disposing 
of it, by will or otherwise, according to the laws of their 
own oountry or of their permanent domicile. In order 
that the intercourse between nations may be benefi¬ 
cially carried on, publio functionaries are necessary to 
represent a state at foreign courts, to promote ita 
interests end adjust disputes. Ilenoe the right of 
ev e ry nation to send and receive ambassadors and 
other publio ministers. The privilege of continaotu 
residence, however, rests in comity, and is not 
matter of right. The law regarding ambassadors 
oocnpies an important place in the law ci nations. 
(Arc Ambassador.) Treaties and compacts are not 
generally deemed final till they have received the 
aanction of their respective governments. Treaties are 
to be understood and construed according to their 
obvious meaning and the intention of the contracting 
parties. Treaties may be dissolved in various ways; 
as, 1. by the voluntary assent of the parties, or by their 
express limitation t 2* by a formal dissolution pro¬ 
nounced by one of the parties, acting upon its own 
responiibilitr, in the exercise of sovereign authority; 
8 . by operation of law, as in cases where the contract¬ 
ing parties lose their distinct sovereignty; 4. by 
fmplioation, as where now treaties are formed between 
the parties upon the same subject, or where circura- 
atanoes so change as to make the treaty utterly foreign 
to the existing state of things. Sovereign states being 
canal, it follows that there can be no supreme tribunal 
of appeal. Exeent, therefore, by submission of their 
wrongs to arbitration, nations can have no redress for 
them except by resorting to force. When these differ¬ 
ences have arisen, and they cannot be composed by 
negotiation or other peaceful means, the injured state 
may employ the forcible measures of retaliation, 
reprisals, embargo, or the sequestration of the goods 
of the offending party, or finally, of war. Embargoes 
or sequestrations ore often doclared, as preliminary 
measures to aotive hostilities. A declaration of war 
has a retroactive effect, and the property already 
seised is placed upon the same footing as that taken 
during this war. Reprisals ore general or special. 
They arc general when a state authorizes its subjects 
to capture tha goods and attack the eubjects oft the 
offending power whorever thoy may be found. In 
modern practice, general reprisals are deemed synony¬ 
mous with war, and are, indeed, the initiative step to 
hostilities. When wrong is done to particular indi¬ 
viduals in time of peace, and justice is refused, or un¬ 
reasonably withheld, letters of marque may be issued 
to tbs parties, or a publio ship commissioned to avenge 
their wrongs. These are instances of special reprisals. 
The debt having been satisfied, or the injury com¬ 
pensated for, the surplus must be restored to the 
government of the subjeot against whom the right has 
been exercised. As to the mode of declaring war, it 
may be formal, as by public declaration, or informal, 
as by ootual hostilities. In modern times, nations are 
accustomed generally to make a publio declaration, 
and to justify themselves before tho worl» by a mani¬ 
festo of their reasons. A declaration of war puts the 
subieots of each of the states so a state of hostility to 
each other, and all publio and private social intercourse 
•re suspended between them. They ore not at liberty 
to engage in trade or commerce, o* oontract with each 
others yet, for good reasons, either power may, by 
express license, permit a partial intercourse. Forth¬ 
with all the enemy's property is, bv the law of war, 
mhjeot to confiscation i thus debts due from one state 
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to the other may be sequestered, or p r o perty tying 
within the territory of the one may be seised by the 
other as prise of war. But, in the exercise of inter¬ 
national comity, these rights ere net usually enforced. 
The obligation of debt is, as it were, suspended daring 
the war, but the right of recovery revives with tha 
peace. The wanton destruction or the enemy's pro¬ 
perty, or the lives of his subjects, is, in the modern 
practioe of nations, unjustifiable ana illegal; end gene¬ 
rally all those who are engaged in the merely civil 
duties of life are exempted from the direoft effects of 
war. Property at sea, however, makes an exception 
to the usual indulgence shown to tha goods of an 
?nemy, and ships end their cargoes upon tne ocean are 
'table, without exception, to aeisure and confiscation. 
In general, each nation restrains the right to make 
captures and to carry on hostilities to such persons os 
ore in the public employment, or to suoh as receive a 
public commission for thatpurpose. Mere private 
warfare is seldom allowed. Thus, the usual modes of 
carrying on war are by armies, navies, and privateers, 
acting under the immediate authority of the govern¬ 
ment. Privateering, though admitted by the present 
of nations to be a legitimate mode of oarrying on 
war, is hold by some states to be contrary to correct 
and liberal notions of modern warfare. The validity 
of all claims of prise and capture is determined by the 
prize courts of the captor’s country. These ‘exercise 
uribdiction ovor captured property tying either in 
.heir own ports or in those of an ally or neutral. They 
adjudicate on all captures made by subjects of their 
sovereign exclusive of the tribunals of all other nations, 
excepting only in cases where the capture was made 
upon the territory of a neutral, or by vessels fitted out 
mthin a neutral’s limits. These cases involve an 
invasion of tho neutral’s sovereignty, and must be 
adjudicated m his court. The decisions of the prize 
courts are final and conclusive upon the rights of pro¬ 
perty involved; and if their judgments work injustice 
to the subjects of other powers, their claims must be 
adjusted between the sovereigns of their respective 
states. The belligerent powers may enter into general 
or special conventions, either for the general conduct 
of tho war or for lightening its rigours. The former 
are often made at the beginning of a war, and may 
regard the abstaining irom certain modes of warfare, 
die exchange or redemption of prisoners, passports, 
aafe-conduots, and such-like. Particular conventions 
ire made during war, and concern either truoea or 
isrtial suspensions of hostilities, or capitulations, that 
s, surrenders of particular forces or places. Tho 
lower of concluding a truce is generally implied in the 
iharaotor of every high officer, as a general or admiral. 
iVhile a truce lasts, all warlike acts and preparations 
oust entirely cease, though it does not hinder acts 
whioh are allowable in time of peace. Though no state 
is bound to take part in the wars in which other states 
nay bo engaged, yet no independent state can retain 
;he same complete independence which it enjoys in n 
nme of general peace. Belligerents have a right to 
insist that neutrals shall oonduct themselves with good 
aith towards both parties, and abstain from all inter- 
erence in the contest. In matters whioh do not 
.ireetly concern tho war, a neutral must not refaso to 
me belligerent what it grants to the other. General 
.rade with belligerents is not interdieted by war; but 
i neutral must not send his ships to blockaded porta, 
br that would be interfering directly with the measures 
if the belligerents. But, to subjeot u neutral to its 
iperation, the blockade must exist in point of fact; 
mere must bo a squadron present, and strong enough 
o constitute an actual blockade of the port. A neutral 
oust not carry goods contraband of war, as arms, 
im munition, or the like; nor bear despatches, nor 
.ransport troops to either party, unless, indeed, it be 
bound to do so by previous stipulations. Contraband 
property u subject to confiscation by the captor. By 
■ declaration, signed at Paris, by the representatives 
if the chief European powers, in 1866, tha principle 
that neutral ships may carry enemy's goods has bean 
‘Btablished. The same declaration sanctions the role 
iat neutral property, exoept contraband, is not snb- 
iect to capture though laden in an enemy’s ships. The 
persons and property of enemiea within the jurisdiction 
9t a neutral an desmod inviolable,-and entitled to 
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neutral protection. The right of search exercised bj consist generally of ration* detached bail dings, with 
belligerents over the vessels of neutrals for article* eourts between, the whole being surrounded by a wall* 
contraband of war is strictly oonfiaed to merchant and placed in an airy situation outside the town, or 
■hips, aad is never extended to ship# of war belougio' sometimes on a small island mar the coast, (fee 
to the state. In the case of a elm war, neutrals ar Qpaihiiii.) 

bound to abstain (bom all active interference, either 01 La x a ri ots, /ur'-a-risf*, in Eccles. Hist., is the 
the one side or tbo other; but if it gives nso to thi »f a religious order of missionaries, founded by St. 
formation of a new government, it u not an act o Vincent do ratal, at Pan*, in 1«32, and named (bom 
hostility to recognise it as an independent state, thoug? the pnory of 8t. Lazarus there,* where they had their 
to do ao would oe regarded aa such, so long as tn head-quarters. Besides their religious and educational 
contest was dubious. When the objects of wnr ar duties, they specially devoted themselves to the earo 
accomplished, peace has to be concluded. Generali, of the sick. In Poland this order has been particularly 
a formal treaty of peace is entered into between th< active, and its members are there known as the Mission 
two parties, which takes effect (bom the day on whicl Fathers. 

it is ratified. The treaty puts an end to the war, am Lazulitb, IW-u-Ute, alight bine mineral, resembling 

S its at rest for ever tbo debated matters which wen lapis lazuli only in colour. It is a hydrous combine- 
e cause of it; conquered lands and fortresses remain turn of the phosphates ot alumina, maguesia, lime, aad 
with the oonqueror, unless otherwise stipulated. The iron. It is also known as atunte and prismatic antra 
violation of one article is n breaking of the whok spur. 

treaty, aad ends the peace.— Ref. V attel’a Law q Lazzaroki, lat'-xar+o'-**, is the name given to the 
JVatwnti Wheaton** Elements qf International Law. lowest class of inhabitants in Naples, from the hospital 
Mackintosh** Discourse on the Study qf Ike Law q) of St. Lararos, which served as a refuge for the deati- 
Naturs and qf Nations ; Kent’s Commentaries on Ameri tute in that city. They constitute a particular class of 
con Law. themselves, living mostly, day and night, the whole 

Lawk, lasen ,(Fr. hnon), a fine variety of cambricj year through, on the streets, and earning a precarious 
formerly made exclusively in Franco and Flanders livelihood as messengers, porters, day •labourers, (to. 
Tho lawn of Scotland and the north of Irelaud hai They elect, annually, one ot their own body as chief, 
recently come to almost equal the production of the who has tho title of Capo Lazzaro, and is formally 
Flemisn manufacture. recognized by tho government, for the reason that 

Lawk, in Gard., signifies a piece of tnrf or grass, through him they are beat able to control this great 
kept smoothly mown, in front of gentlemen’s man mass of people, numbering from 60,000 to 60,000. 
sions or in pleasure-grounds. Lead, led (Sax. lead), one of ths most important of 

Lawsokia, law-so'-ne-d, m Bot., a gen. of the nat. tho metals, both itself and its compounds being applied 
ord. Lytkracew. L. inermis is the plant from which tho to many useful purposes. It occurs in nature in com* 
henna or alkanna of Egypt, &c., is derived. It is used bination with a large number of substances; but its 
by the women of the East to dye the nails, palms of most valuable ore is galena, or sulphide of lead, found 
the hands, and soles of the feet an orange-brown in large quantities in various parts of the world. la 
colour. It is likewise employed for dyeing skins and this country it is found mired with quarts blende, iron 
morocco leather. jyntea, heavy spar, and fluor spar, in veins running 

Lat Baptism, la* (Fr. Li, from Gr. I a on, people), hrough the primitive rocks of Cornwall and Comber- 
id baptism administered by lay or unordaincd persons, land. It generally contains a small proportion of sol- 
It was practised and regarded as valid by tho laws of pludooi silver, otten in sufficient quantity to allow oj 
the early Church; hut it was looked upon os an oxcep- -tv being separated profitably. The ore naving been 
t'onal proceeding, and only to bo resorted to in cases nought to the surface, is first sorted by hand, the 
of emergency. wrest portions being set aside ready for smelting. The 

Lat Brothers, among the Boman Catholic*, eat is broken by hammers into lumps as large as a 
pious bat illiterate persons, who, in convents, devote walnut, and again sorted. The remainder is then 
themselves to the service of tho monks. The insti rushed in a mill, and sifted through coarse sieves, the 
tjlion of lay brothers began in the 11th century, sooner pornons being set aside for the stampers, and 
They wear a different habit irom the monks, and never he fluor being subjected to the process of jigging. 


Hus consists in plunging a sieve containing the ora 
•nto water, and shaking it dexterously, so that the 
who are imallest particles pass through, leaving the larger 
pieces in tho sieve, with tho lightest and least mstaSlio 


portions 


ree 


ions uppermost. If the sorted galena be tolerably 
from gangue, about 14 ton of the ora if mixed 


enter the ehoir nor are present at the chapters. The 
only vow they take is of obedience aud constancy. 

There are also lay sisters m tbo nunneries, who are 
retained for tho semco of the nuns. 

Lat Chakcxllor is an officer found in the Church 
at an early penod. Bishops being otteu appealed to 
in civil causes, at length ionnd it necessary to devolve vith /j to its weight of lime, and heated to dull 
some part of this service upon others; and hence the 'edness in n reverberatory furnace, through whiob a 
institution of lay chancellor. current of air is passing. By this means a largo por- 

Lat Eldrbs were a class of office-bearers in the ion of the sulphur is burnt off as sulphurous soul, 
early Chureh, but were not of the clergy, nor had they >xide of lead and sulphate of lead being formed, ana 
any contain in tho discipline or government of the auch of the ore remaining undecompoaed. When the 
Chunk; aad hence they differed from the modern 'oasting haa been carried sufficiently far, the furnace 
ruling elders. The office of ruling elder, as existing loon are that and the beat is raised. The sulphate 
in the Presbyterian churoh, was unknown before the .nd oxide of lead react on the ondeoomposed sulphide. 


16th oantary. The passage, 1 Tim. ▼. 17, where 
tho office of ruling elders is referred to, evidently 
denotes ordained ministen. The lay elden of the 
early Ghnrch were intrusted with the utensils, treasure, 
and outward affairs of the church. 

Lazarrxtq, or Lazar-housb, lat'-zar-etf-to (Itsi.), 


large quantity of sulphurous acid is formed, which 
ishscs off leaving large quantities of metalUo lead 
lehind. The fire u now damped, and a quantity of 
imo thrown in, which forms a very infusible slag, 
lowing the metallic lead to be drawn off into moulds.. 

_ ”io slag, which contains a large proportion of lead, is 

it the name given in Italy, and other parts of southern ..jeltea with an additional portion of ore. Lead is 
Europe, to certain pubho buildings ior the reception of 'efined by being melted in a shallow iron pan ut a 
the poor, and such as are alllicted with contagious ‘everbemtory furnace. By this operation any tin or 
disorders. The name is derived from St. Lessrus, antimony that it may oontain is oxidixsd end removed 
who is the patron saint of lepers; and during the middle as skimming*. When a ladleful of the leed under this 
ages, when leprosy was common in Italy and other iperation cools with a peculiar crystalline surface, the 
parts, the hospitals in which the lepers were confined irocese is discontinued, and tho metal is run off into 
reoeived that name, and the lepers themselves were >igs. For some purposes, such, for instance, as the 
called lasssri. Howard wrote * f An Account of the -eking of red lead for the manufacture of flint glass, 
principal Laaarettos in Europe/* 1789. Those build* is necessary that the lead should be almost chemically 

mgs and inclosures attaching to seaport towns, ohiefly r ire, as a proportion of copper, for instaaoe, amount- 
on the Mediterranean, where the crews aud passengers mg only to a lew grains per ton, would colour the glass 
of ships from places where contagious disease is known, ana spoil the baton. Silver may be profitably ex tra cted 
prevail, are also sailed laaarettos. These lasarottos from lead, even when it contains only three or tom 
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ounces to the ton, by Pattmaon’e proem. This pro- 
oen depend* upon the (hot, that as lead solidifies, the 
Ant portions that crystallise are pare lead. The ope¬ 
ration is therefore performed by melting the metal is 
as iron pot and allowing it to cool gradually; as it cools, 
the crystals of pore lead are removed by a perforated 
ladle, and the process continually repeated with fresh 
rtions of lead until the mass contains about 300 os. 
the ton. It is then submitted to cupell&tion, which 
is folly described under that head, in liWl, no less 
than 600,000 oa. of silver were extracted m this wav 
from argentiferous lead. Lead is a bluish-* lute metal, 
so soft that it may be marked with the nail It may 
be beaten into pretty thin sheets, as well os drawn into 
wirs; bnt its malleability and tenacity are both low. 
It fuses at 030®, and may he obtained in cubic or octa¬ 
hedral crystals as it cools. It does not rust well, 
owing to Its contracting at the moment of solidifying 
The use* of lead are veiy numerous,-—its softness, fusi¬ 
bility, and durability rendering it valuable for a variety 
of purposes. It is used by the manufuct unng chemist 
for the chambers of his sulphuric acid and hydrofluoric 
amd apparatus. Its compounds arc well known. The 
redoxiJe is employed extensively in making glass; the 
carbonates, oxychlorides, and chromates, are used as 
pigments; ana its alloys are numerous and important. 
Its alloys with tin aro harder, but more fusible, than 
thsir component metals, the most luuhlo containing 
8 equivalents of tm and 1 of lead, which fuses at 
367° Ptthr. Pewter consists of lead with HO or 1*0 per 
cent, of tin. The alloy used for lining tca-chests con¬ 
tains 9 of lead and 1 of tin. Type-metal is computed of 
4 parts of lead and 1 of antimony. Plumhcrn' toltler 
contains equal parts of tin and lead. Shot aro made of 
an alloy of lead, and from 0*3 to OH per cent, of 
arsanic, to givo the shot a spherical form. The fused 
metal ia poured through a sieve from ii height, the 
■hot cooling as they descend. If too little arseniu is 
added, theyassumo a pyriform shape, lenticular masses 
being tbs result if the proper proportion is exceeded. 
The shot are afterwards sorted and polished bv rolling 
thorn about in a barrel containing plumbago. The load 
of commerce is nearly pure, the purest specimens being 
the softest To obtain it chemically pure, it should be 
reduced by black flux lrom the oxide left by igniting 
pare acetate of lead, or by reducing sulphate of lead by 
charcoal. The annual produce of our Euglish lead- 
mines exceeds 90,000 tons, being equal to do, 000 tons 
of metal. j 

Lias, in Chcm.,—symbol Fb (plumbum), equiv. 
103*67, spec. grav. 11*it.—The method of rb 1 -* !»*••* 1 
chemically pure lead has been described «■• ] 
Chemically speaking, lead occupies a position I >i J 
silver ana mercury, being closely allied* to these 
two metals in many of its re-uctions. The suits of 
lead aro mostly colourless. They are all highly poi¬ 
sonous, the best antidote bei"g 'f soda, or 

magnesia, which forms a c. •■.••n i* •< \ inert and 
insoluble sulphate. In the i. .ire i.*.i il t i • - of lend- 
poisoning, when, for instance, the metal becomes 
introduced into water from the incautious use of lead 

f ipea, these antidotes are ineffectual. The best tests tor 
he presence of lead are the formation of an insoluble 
white precipitate, when sulphuric acid, or sulphates, 
are added to the suspected solutiou. This tebt should 
be oonflrmed by forming a bltck sulphide with sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, a yellow chromate with chromate 
of potash, and a yellow iodide with iodide of potassium. 
Lead ha* a comparatively weak affinity tor oxygen; it 
consequently remains almost unoxidized even‘in damp 
air. It is easily prenpitated in a metallic form from 
its solutions by other metals. Under the combined 
action of aar and pore water, lead is liable to corrosion; 
great care should therefore bo exercised m using lead 
pipes in districts supplied with pure water 
Lbad, AcstAtBS or, m Chem.— '-etn* acid forms 
at least fbup compounds with lead; v. r, the 

’ Neutral acetate. FbO, C 4 TT,(KiAq. 

Subaeeqniaeetate .M*n»», 2t\U. t 0 1 Aq. 

Tnbano acetate.. bPo, 0,11,0. Aq. 

Hexacetate.. flPbl), C«H s 0 3 Aq. 

The most important of these are the nc itral acetate 
aad the tribasio acetate. The former ia made bv dis- 
i—solving litharge m excess of acetic acid a-id evaporating. 
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With care it may be made to crystallize in fine right 
rhombic prisms; but its most usual form it a mass of 
confused crystals resembling loaf-sugar: from which 
circumstance, joined to its sweetish metallic taste, it 
baa reoeived the name of sugar of lead. It dissolves 
readily in water and alcohol. Exposed to the air it 
effloresces, and heated, it bocomet anhydrous, and 
fuses into a clear liquid. Heated further, it gives off 
carbonio acid, acetone being formed. In this form it 
consists of the »ulee»qu%aeetate of lead , a salt having a. 
distinct alkaline reaction, and crystallizing in pearly 
scales. Triacetate qf lead, which forms the bans of 
Goulard water, is prepared by digesting 7 parts of 
finely-powdered litharge with 6 parts of the neutral 
acetate dissolved in 30 parte of water. It has a strong 
alkaline reaction, and crystallizes in opaque needles. 

Lmad, BiAck, in Alin.—The substance known by 
this name contains no lead, nor any metallic substance, 
being simply carbon in a peculiar state of aggregation, 
(See Qbaphite and Plumbago.) 

Lkad. Bobatk or, iu Chem.—Boracic acid unites 
mechanically, when fosed with oxide of lead, m all 
proportions. But little is known of the chemical 
tin rate of lead. Jt enters into the composition of 
Faraday’s optical glass. 

Lkad, Cxrdon \th op, in Chem., PbOCO,.—This 
salt, commonly known as white lead, forma, when 
ground with oil, one of our most important white 
pigments. The nnv-t usual method of manufacturing 
it in tins country u that known as the Dutch method. 
It consists m exposing lead cast in thin grating* to 
the combined nitnmof acetic arid vapour, moist air. 
And cjrhomc acid g is The gr* 4 n*e «*i: ported a 
little uhmi> the bottom of «* i ii | .iu j« - • ..iar to 
flower-pots, in each of which a small quantity of weak 
acetic acid is placed. The pot* are built np in alternate 
layer* with spent t'inner*' bark, until a stack ie 
formed, cai h hi) er ot not* being covered with a board. 
Fermentation soon takes place m f he tan, and serves 
the double ptirp. *e ot genet ating heat and furnishing 
carbonic acid. Atter the lapse of mi or eight weeks, 
the metallic load is (onud converted into white massca 
of carbonate, mixed with hydrated o\tc It is then 
levigated, washed, dried, and grourd with oil. About 
16,000 tous ot white lead are annually made in England 
by this process. Pure carbonate of lead, for ehemical 
purposes, max be precipitated from pure nitrate of 
lead Tiy an alkaline cat Inmate. 

Lkad, Ciiloridi b op, in Chem.—Lead forms with 
chlorine a sparingly soluble white precipitate 1 when 
* cnb;i oh. ~ 1 ■. *. x d dha soluble salt of lead. 

If I !*•*» ,m i a .. horny mass, which may 

••exi sh-/ • i *i* 1 „ 11 ii,- • .itures. Chloride of lead 
ombinc9 with the oxide to form oxychloride m aereral 
proportions.' The most importnntjof these (PhClFbO) 
is used ns a white pigment, under the name of Pat tin- 
son’s white. Anothtr (I’hCtTPhO), known os patent 
yellow, or Turner's yellow, is alto much used for tbo 
same purpose. 

Lx ad, CirooMATT* op, in Chem.—Lead forms with 
chromic aud, two chromates,—the neutral chromate, 
PbOCrO,, and the diebromate, 2Pbf>CrO,. ^he 
former is the well-known brilliant yellow pigment 
chrome yellow, aud i« made bv precipitating a solution 
of ncctato or nitrate of lead with chromate or bichro¬ 
mate of potash. It is extensixely used m the arte 
both as a ic'tncnt and in calico-printing. Thedichro- 
mate is ot a splendid scarlet colour, and is made by 
adding to a a>dut<on of utrxte or acotate of lead 
a solntion of chioina'c of potash, to which an equiva* 
lent of hydrate ot potash lias been added. *It is much 
used as a pigment 

Lkad, Iodide or, in Chem., Pbl.—Thia compound 
is easily obtained hr throwing down the nitrate <r 
acetate of lead by iod.de of potassium. It is spa¬ 
ringly soluble in cold water, but more so in he r, 
from which it is depo-ited in brilliant yellow spangles. 
Iodide of lead forms double salts with the olkobno 
iodides and cyanides. 

Lead, Nitrites or.— Of these there are four, of 
which three are basic, containing one equivalent of 
mtno acid united to 3, 4, and 6 equivalents of oxide c f 
lead. The neutral nitrate, which is an important raJt 
used extensively in calico-printing, is prepared by ab¬ 
solving the mdtal, its oxide or carbonate, in mtnc an), 
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Lead, Nitritea of 

aadeiystaffixing. Nitrate of lead crystallizes In hard 
anhydrous octabedrs, which 
and sometimes transparent 
soluble in water, requiring 


other performers look to bun for direction in the 


icb are eometunea opaqne execution of the music, and the entire eflect depends 
. It is somewhat sparingly m a great measure upon bis skill and judgment. 

- r _j semi parts of cold water Lxadifg Non, fo-rfwy.—The seventh note of tba 

for solution. „ of eny key, when at the distance of a semi* 

Lead, Nrrxtras or.—There are several nitrites of tone below the key-note, is so called. By this nrte 
lead. Bteic nitrite of lead is prepared by boiling me- the scale is known, and its tonic or key-note <fli- 
tallic lead in the solution of its uitrate. This pres nse covered. For example, in the key of two flats, tba 
to a pink bane nitrate containing four equivalents of leading notes are A natural or V sharp; A natural 
base, from which a yellow neutral nitiate may be pre- leading to B flat, and F sharp to G natural; the key* 
pared by passing through it a current of carbonic acid, note of this key being either B flat or G natural. 

Lead, Oxide* or.—The principal oxides are the Lxar, tyir (Sax. leafe), the organ which, m the higher 
ruboxide, Fb,0; the oxide, PbO; and the btnoxule, orders ot plants, is specially concerned in Ibe rlabora- 
PbO a . Several intermediate oxides also exist. Sub- tion of the various vegetable secretions. It mvaiiahly 
oxide of lead is made by heating oxalate of lead in an grows from the stem, and is generally a flat expanded 
oil-bath to 872° Fahr. as long hs any gas is eliminated. l>ody, formed of parenchyma or vegetable tissue, 
It is a black powder, convertible by heat info the oxide, atrengt honed by a wuody frames ork or skeleton. The 
The oxide is known in oommercc as litharge when ob- parts of the stem from wbicli the leaves spring are 
tamed by fasion, and as mamicot when amorphous. It called nodet; and the spaces between such parts, taler, 
is manufactured in very large quantities by exposing node). The leaf usually grows horizontally; so thaton# 
metallic lead to a current of heated air. It vanes from surface looks to the sky and the other to the earth; 
the well-known brownish-red ot litharge to a pure but in some plants the levves are placed vertically, with 
white, according to the state of aggregation of its their edges.directed to those point*. The latter mode 
particles. It forms numerous suits with the acids. It of growth is rare, and tbo terms upper and fewer are 

also forms compounds with the alkalies, which are re- generally applied to the two sui faces. The part of tho 

garded by some chemists as vlnnMlre. It is slightly loaf next the stem is colled the bate, the opposite ex¬ 
soluble in pure water. A solution of sugar is capable tremity tho apex, and tho lines connecting those two 

of dissolving a large quantity. It is employed com- points the marine or utgrg. »Tho 
OLcrcially in the manufacture of white and red lead, in angle formed by the upper surface 
making glass, m assav irg, and n ’ „ -or tain kindc ** tbo leaf with flu* stem is at vied 
of earthenware. The Inuoiid* peroxide, or plumbic axil, and everything which 
acid, is of a dark purplish-b nn, and is formed by spungs from this angle is said to 

heating tho protoxide with some powerful oxidizing be axillary. The leaf is sometimes 

agent, such as chlorate of potash or nitric acid. It h, articulated with the stem, and 

in itaelf, a powerful oxidizing ag» r t. and has been much w hen it ialls oil', a Rear remuius; at 

employed m making ceitnm of the aniline-colours. It other tunes it is continuous with 

.vts as a true acid, forming u d’-tinet plumbate with it, and then derajs grad rally wilh- 
potush, crystallizing in colourless eubrs. Hod Wd, or out dropping otl. U hen leaves (all 
iiiimum, is somewlmt uncertain m «t- composition, but >fl‘annu-ilh, they are said to he do¬ 
it is now gont-uilly legurded ns u j-liimbate of oxide of cidtums, when they remain for two 
lead. It is largely used in gl:ia<-makii.g, and is one r more years, they are penutent or 
of tbo commonest of our miiot.iI pigments. It is tirgireu. A leal usually consists 
made by heating litharge, or iut«-Mcot, m a revcibe-1 ot two distinct parts,—a flat ex« 
ratory furnace. Miniums containing one equivalent 
of plumbic aud united with one. two, and tbiec equi¬ 
valents of oxide ot lead, have hi.ri anily/ed. Tnoy 
differ but slightly in colour unJ pin -n al piojieriii's. 

Lead, Sulphate or, in Chcm.— I'ln* salt occurs m 
nature as lead nlnol, which jm found crjelailizcd in 

transparent octahedra. It is obtained m the lab . _ _ ... . .. 

torv *« a wh’te p: ■*. p*t .* *. by audio,* dilute sulphuric no distinct stalk, but con-dM* -at tho flat portion only, 
a-.sd to a !i.: - : a l»le salt ->t lead. It is very it > q **-ud to be ertnle. The occurrence of two little 

- unngly soluble in water and in dilate sulphuric acid. rgau* at tho base of the leal-rtulk is frequent; and ss 
It «t, nowevei, coluhlo to a much gtcater extent in these usually resemble tli* l.*d part of the leaf, 

c 'in entiated sitlphtuic aud; hence tlm chloride of sul- they hnro been termed Bhpulc*, r little blades. But 
phate of lead thrown down when water is added to the 
oi-inury oil of vitriol made in leaden chamheis. It is 
< M uned m large quantities as a by-product ia tbo 
preparation of acetate of alumina lor dyeing, by 
aeconiposing sulphate of alumina with acetate of lead. 

Lx\o, SirtmiDK or, m Chcm.—Tho sulphido of 
lead occurs abundantly in nature, m tho form of galena, 
which is the pnncipal ore from whuh this metal is 
obtained. It nmv oe obtained aitifici.illy hy fusing 
.'ulohur with metallic lead, or by passing bulpuuicttcu 
hydrogen through a solution of the metal. 

Lead, Tartrate or, m Chcm —This salt is prm- 
rnpuilv remarkable foi forming the 1/ id pyruphnrue of 
the old chemists. Tartrate or lead is made hy pi ccipj- 
t a ting aceti^o of lead by tartrate ol ammonia, washing 
and drying. If a little ot the dry tartrate is heated in 
a tost tube until it is decomposed inlo *:*ir’. I.v Ii->1 
lea J and carbon, and scattered on a piece (if: per, it 
burns with a red flash. 

Lb vd-tbbe, in Chcm —A piece of nnc twisted into a 
fanciful form, and suspended in a bottle containing a* 
solution of acotatn ot lead, precipitates the metal ia 


tiauiled portion called tho Made, 
hnniw, or Inu'i, and .t narrower 
portion which joins it to tin-stem, 
ai.d whi.-h is termed the pi hole • 

Ifaf•italic. Tho apet of the Mud' 
t he oljo-t part of such a leaf, aud 
(he base ot the stalk llie roiiugcM. 
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* c jmmonly of a leafy characlcr, stipules some- 
• . . t.i ce such canons forms that thev can only be 
i •! by tlicir position at tli«» base of the petiole, 
or the blade if tho leaf be sessile. In the rose, tho 
stipnles appear as little membranous parts adhering to 

-- . ,.....the base ot the leaf-stalk. Jn thei amnion mallow, and 

orl>ore*cent crystals, forming tho wcll-known lead-tree, in tho geranium, they tale the form of little leaves, 
or bat urn s tree. , and pioceed not from the Jeaf-etslk, but from thestem 

Liadib, le'-der (Ang.-Sax ), in concerted mnslo, is, of tbo plant, at either side ol tho base of the leaf-stalk, 
that performer who plays the principal violin, and “ *’ * 1 


i eceivee the time and style ot the v.m.au movements 
from the conductor, and communicates them to the 
rest of the band. After the conduct- -r tl c leader holds 
the most important place in tl^j '. -ira, as aU the 


In the wild heartsease they are extremely large, and 
ero divided into several segment*. In the robtnia 
they occur as sharp nnckles, and in the smilax as deli¬ 
cate tendrils, btiptue*, when present, whatever their 
iorm, aro to be regarded as portions of the leaf, and 
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not as distinct organa. They appear at a somewhat 
late period of the development of the leaf, hut their 
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cellular tissue, or parenchyma, filling up the inter- 
atioea between the veins. The term venation baa been 
applied to the distribution of tbo reins. In most leaves 
this ean be easily traced; bat in the ease of some suc¬ 
culent plants the veins are obscure, and the leaves are 
aaid to ne hidden-veined. Again, in the lower tnbea cf 
plants, as the mosses and seaweeds, the leaves are not 
strengthened by vascular tissue, and from being deati- 
ute of 



i, 


a by vi 
veins. 


League, the Holy 

Bierenate .—With rounded projections which are 
themselves scalloped. 

Crenulated .—Minutely scalloped. 

A simple leaf is sometimes more divided than in the 
above instances, and the segments produced receive 
different names, aooordmg to their nature. If the 
incisions reach abont midway between the margin and 
midrib, or petiole, the leaf is said to be e&qfl, and its 
divisions are called label; if they extend almost as far 
as the midrib, or base, the leaf is partite, and the divi¬ 
sions are then termed partition !; and if they quite 
reach the midrib, or base, legmenti are formed, and 
the leaf is said to be dmectid. These segments differ 






an ordinary leal there may be 
ohBermi a central vein larger 
than the rest, winch is called the 
midrib ; this gi\ev off veins late- 


articulated, and alio in each being united to the 
rib or petiole by a broad base. In describing incised 
leaves, such terms as bifid, or two-deft; tryla, three- 
deft; multifld, many-cleft; tripartite, trisected, and 


in m 'im.T iii.mj w.i.i... ^ n okA'i : 


turps within tho margin, as m the 
Inal of the lilac, or proceed directly 
to the edges, as in tho ook-leat 
The veins give origin to smaller 
rum ideations, which aro distin¬ 
guished by the term vemlrti. 
Home leaves, as those of tho com¬ 
mon sycamore, have, in place of a 
midrib, three or more largo veins, 
which proceed from tho base to 
different parts of tho margin, such 
veins being simply termed ribs. 
Leases in which tho veins form 
_. a sort of network are said to hav e 

oak, skeleton, B reticulated or netted venation: 
the leaves of all oar iorest trees and most of our herbs 
are examples. Tbose leaves in which the main veins 
are more or less parallel, and simply connected by un¬ 
branched veinlets, are Raid to have a parallel lenution: 


ti terms are appuea to 
the various modifications of'the compound foa£ It is 
ptnnate when tbo leaflets (or pinnte, as they are some¬ 
times called) are arranged along the rachis in pairs ; 
it is abruptly pinnate when it ends with a pair or leaf- 


it in abruptly ptnnate 



whon it ends with a pair or leaf¬ 
lets, and unequally pinnate, when 
thero is a single terminal leaflet. 
Sometimes the leaflets of a pm- 
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the grasses, lilies, palms, and most monocotylcdonons 
plants, furnish examples. Leaves have been dmded 
into limple and compound. A leaf » sunplo if it has 
only one blade, however much this may be divided: 
the pear, the oak, the lilae, and the cabbage, have 
simple leaves. A leaf is compound when the blade is 
separated into two or more distinct portions, each of 
which bears the same relation to the potiole as the pe¬ 
tiole itself bears to the stem from which it arises, Tho 
separate portions of a compound leaf aro called leaflet »; 
and these may either be sessile or furnished with stalks, 
called pettolutei, or partial petioles; the mam axis 
which supports them being termed the rarhis or com¬ 
mon petiole . The leaflets of a compound leaf may he at 
onde distinguished from the separate leaves of a branch 
by their being all situated on tho same piano ; more¬ 
over, the ontire leaf, when it dios, commonly falls off 
the atom in one piece, and not leaflet by leaflet. Tho 
leaves of the rose, clover, elder, and horse-chestnut aro 
familiar examples. The margins of leaves aro some¬ 
times smooth and undivided, but more freqnently 
indented or scalloped. A leaf is said to 
be entire when its margins arc smooth, as 
in the garden nasturtium and the whole 
orchis tribe. Of tho indented or toothed 
leaves, botanists name several varieties, i 
the following being the principal 
Serrate. —Having teeth, like those of 
a saw, directed towards the apex; as in 
the oommon nettle. 

Bieerrate .—With t*eth which are 
themselves serrate, as in tho nettle¬ 
leaved bell-flower. 

Serrulate .—-Minutely serrate; that is, 
Sebratb having very small teeth. 
lravlet ob Dentate .—With large sharp teeth, • 

bos*. not pointing fa any particular direction 
Oenafe.—Having rounded projcotiox j in place of 
■ngnls* teeth; as in the ground-ivy and tho horse- 

240 
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nato leaf are themselves so divided as to appear pin¬ 
nate; such a leaf is bipmnate. The secondary leaflets, 
or pinnulee, as they ai e termed, may in like manner be¬ 
come pinnate, and so produce a tnpmuate leaf. When 
the division extends beyond this point, a decompound 
leaf is the result: examples are afforded by many 
umbelliferous plants. In many compound leaves tho 
leaflets proceed from the same point instead of being 
arranged along each side of a common stalk. If sue n 
a leaf consists of three a 

cadets, it is temate, 
as in the strawberry; 
luadrxnatc if there are Vv\ 

.our,as inherbPans; V' f 

S uinate if there aro 1 

ve; septernate it 

here are seven, as m f . •/./•viVBTBftTT ? 

.ho horse-chestnut; /. - *'/“>yT/vS \(SS\ . i 
ind uiult\fohate it *-*•«—\j-rY%A 
.here aro more than f r"'f 

(even, as in lupin. '*4/ 

Theso leaves, like W** ^ 

hose which are pm- brptkrn atb lb \» ob 

nato. may be again horse-chestnut. 
d mded and subdi¬ 
vided ; thus the common petiole may divide at 
its apex into threo partial ones, each of which bears 
three leaflets; such an arrangement producing a 
bifrrnate leaf. (For 1 art her information respecting 
lerires, see the articles Botany and Phtllotaxxs.) 

League, leeq (Fr. ligue), in Pol., is an alliance 
enteied into between two or more powers, Cor the 
purpose of carrying ont some common enterprise. 

League, Solemn, and Covenant, in IScoles. Hist. 
(See Covenant ) 

League, Thb Holt, in French Hist., was an 
association formed in the early part of the reign of 
Henry III., at first with the view of uniting all parties 
in the Boman Catholio chnroh against the Protestants; 
bat the princes of Guise having placed themselves at 
its head, changed its character, and induced it to adopt 
the project of placing the dnke of Guise upon the 
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throne. At the instigation of the league, the eitisew niary consideration. for an» Mm. 

of Parit expelled Henry III. on the day of the Beni posed to be made, by the tenant of the freehold to tlie 
cades, 1588. After the death of Henry, m 1691, mtu* teases or bargainee, and thia, without any enrolment, 
division arote as to the choice of a successor; ihi mode the bargeinor stand seised to the use of the 
Jeague party were defeated; and from that time thei bargainee, and vested in tbe bargainee tbe use for the 
rower was at an end, although they continued to exr* term of a year. He was that capable of reoeivinff a 
_ * release of the freehold and reversion which could onl 


hr some time after. 


r some ume suer. release oi me freehold and rereraion which eonld only 

Leakage, UtfHij (Ang.-Sax.),in Com., ia an aUo' beaade to a person baring a vestedinters^St# 
ice made on liquids for what mar be tost by leaking, accordingly, the next day a release was erantad til 


tnee 

Leap-Yeas, or Bissextile. (See Bissextile.) 
Lease. leete (Ang -Nor), in Law, is defined to b 
*' properly a conveyance of any lands or tenement 
(asnally in consideration of rent or other annual recom- 
?use) made for life, for yenrs, or at will, but alway* 


I 


him. This was held to supply the place of livery of 
seisin, and so a conreyance ny lease and release was 
held to amount to a feoffment. Not only estates m 
possession, but estates in remainder and rereraion. s» 

, € - , - _ well as incorporeal hereditsments-mdeed, ill that 

for a less time than the lessor has of the premises; fo could be conveyed to nses, might be conveyed by lease 
if it bo for the whole interest, it is more properly a- and release. The lease for a year has been rendered 
assignment than a lease.*' The usual words employee unnecessaty by sot 4 Viet. o. 21, which declares that 
to constitute a lease are—“ demise, grant, and to farn every deed of release executed after 15th May, 1811, 
let," from the Latin demti, concern, et ad ferma and said to be in pnrananco of this set, shall be 
teadxdi. By this conveyance, an estato for life, f< effectual and take effect aa a conveyance to uses or 
years, or at will, may be created, either m corporeal o otherwise, equally as if the releasing party or parties 
incorporeal hereditaments, lly the Statute of Fraud had alio executed in doe form a base for a year. 
<29 Car. II. e. 3), all leases, estates, interests of free Subsequently, tbe act 8 A 9 Viet. o. 100 , by enacting 
hold, for terms of years, aro required to be in writing, that all corporeal hereditaments shall be deemed to lie 
otherwise they would have the forco and effect o in grant as well as in livery, took away the necessity of 
leases or estates at will, only except in tho case o a release. The stamp duty chargeable on the lease and 
leasee for a term not exceeding three years from th« release continued to be charged on the deed of convey* 
making thereof, upon which the rent shall amount ti ance till abolished by 13 A 14 Viet. o. 97. 
at least two-thirds of tho lull value ot the thing demised. Leash, teeth (Fr. latter, from Let. hi queue, a thong 
The aot 8 A 9 Viet, enacts that a lease required by law of leather), a term employed by sportsmen with regard 
to be in writing, made after 1st October, 1845, shall be to game, Ac., in order to signify three, or one brace 
void in law unless made bv deed; bnt leases which ari and a half; aa a leash of hares, a leash of partridges, 
not required tdbo in writing, %.e., leases forpenodi It also signifies a line to hold dogs by, especially honude 
not exoeedmg three years, are not affected. Bytht tn conning. 

•ommon law, all persons seised of any estato might lei Leather Mawufactu**, letk’-er (Germ, teder, 
leases to endure as long_ as their own inteicat lusted v leather), the process by which the skin of any animal 
nnd therefore tenants m fee might let leases of ouy s rendered fit for rankin g various art icles of common use, 
duration; but a tenant in tail, or for life, could make snch as boots, shoes, gloves, saddles, harness, coverings 
no leases which should bind tho issue in tail or rever- Tor books, belts for machinery, buckets, hose for fire* 
si oner, nor could a husband, jure uxorte, make a salic mgines, Ac. The skins of the larger animals, snob as 
Jeaae for a longer term than the joint lives oi lumsel! oxen, horses, and buffaloes, are called hides, while the 
and wife, for then Ins interest expired. Yet some skins of pigs, sheep, calves, lambs, goats, dogs, rats, 
tenants for life, where tho fee-simple was in abeyance, and seals, are known in the leather trade by the uu- 
might (with the concurrence of such os had the gu«r altered name. The hides which furnish the thickest 
mansnip of the foe) make leases of equal dotation with eat her in ordinaiy use are sent from South America, 
those granted by tenants in fee-simple; such as parsont and are taken from the cattle that roam in vast herds, 
and vicars, with consent of the pation and ordinary, and iu an almost wild state, over the vast pampae of 
These laws nave been changed bv various statutes, ‘.hat continent. Tho hides ot hulls arethieker than those 
and now all paraons and vicars, colleges, cathedrals, >f oxen, which ore, in their turn, stouter and atronger 
ana other ecclesiastical or eleemosynary corporations, han tho hides of cows. The leather made from tlieso 
aro restrained from making any leases of their lands, ides is used for the soles of boots and shoes, soldiers* 
nnlcss under the following regulations: — I. They elta, and all purposes for which leather of a thick and 
must not exceed twenty-one years, or threo lives, from urablo kind is required. The hides of hones are 
tho making —2. The accustomed i cut, or more, must ;enerally used for making harness. Calves' skins are 
be yearly reserved thereon, and tho premises demised ised for the upper leathers of boots and shoes, being 
must have been oonimonly let ten — *j. Houses in oor- lunnerand more supple; they are also used in book* 

. porations or market-towns may be let for lorty years, nnding. Tho skins of sheep word a still thinner and 
provided they be not the mansion-houses of tbe lessors, ‘beeper kind of leather, which ia useful for a variety ot 
nor have above ten aores of ground belonging to them, mrposes, such aa leather aprons, tho coverings of 
and provided the lessee be bound to keep them in :hairs, shoes, whip-lsshes, bags, Ac. Wash leather ia 
repair. _ By 6 Wm. IV. c. 20 , certain provisions aro ilso made from the skins of sheep, and leather for tha 
made with reapeot to the renewal of leases granted by nfenor kinds of bookbinding. The skins of dogs, 
ecc.fsisstieal persons j by 6 Viet, c 27, incumbents of lambs, goats, kids, and rats, are chiefly used in glove- 
ecclcsiaatical benefices aro allowed to demise the lands making, oomo furnishing materials for the finer Irinda 
bclonpnp to theirbeneflces on farming leases; and by if ladies' shoes. Seal-skins supply a soft and durable 
o & a Vicfc. o. 108, ecclesiastical corporations, both cather for boots and shoes, ana pig-skins are used 
«PRreg*te M d sole, are allowed to grant leases for long ntirely for making saddles. The appearance of the 
terms of years, for building and other purposes of kins of various animals, when converted into leather, 
improvement; but the provisions of these statutes aro widely different; but this is entirely due to the 
so numerous that we cannot enter upon them. Leases .fferenee in the processes to which they have been 
in general require either an ad valorem or a common ubjeeted. There are three methods of preparing 
aei*<t stamp. jides and skins for the uses which have bean enu- 

•le abe awn Release, in Law, is one of those modes iterated, which aro known as tanning, tawing, and 
or conveyance which has been swept away by recent ihamoying. Hither operation prevents the decay of 
legislation, but which was formerly in very common *ie skins, which would be a natural consequence if 

th *. JPH* to K of ,h » 8tatnta of u«» . 

(27 Hen. VIII. c. 10), it appears that a lease for two 
or three yean was sometimes made and perfected by 
ennr of the lessee, for the single purpose of his after¬ 
wards receiving a releaso of the reversion; and hence . , — -, 

arose a sort of compound conveyance, called lease and oluble skin, that consist! entirely of gelatin after tho 
release. After the pasting of tho Statute of Uses, jair and scarf-skin have been removed, into the bard 
which operated so as to givo an estate in land without nd insoluble substance which is called leather. When 
entry, tbie mode or conveyance became very common, reign hides are brought to the tanner, they require to 
a lease, or rather bargain and sale, upon some pecu- soaked and beaten to make them as supple as pus* 


iey were left m the state in which they were stripped 
:om the carcass. In tanning, the change is due to the 
hemical action of an astringent matter contained In 
isny vegetable substances, but principally in the bark 
f the oak, larch, and willow, which oonverts tho 
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Bible, unco they mutt necessarily bo salted or dried but .netted of being immersed m the tanning li- 
prevtou* to exportation. which renders them stiff and quid, they are put into e solution of alum and salt, 
hard, and unfit to be subjected to the tanning process flour and the yolk of eggs being added to this sola* 
without the preliminary treatment that hae been men- tion to prepare the ekins which afford the Utter and 
turned. Fresh hides are merely scraped to remora any more delicate kinds of leather. The skins and aqtian* 
pieces of fat or flash that may still adhere to the inner tity of the mixture are 'put into a cylinder, which ii 
aide, and the horns and hoofs are remoecd. Tho hair made to revolve with great rapidity, and this oansef 
and scarf-skin, a thin cuticle which covers tho skin the skins to beoome thoroughly impregnated with the 
itself, are then loosened by soaking the hides in lime- preparation m a short space ot time. After this they 
water, or by suspending them in a place called the are cleaned dried, dyed, and worked by the hand over 
smoke-chamber, where they are *u ejected for some a piece of iron to render them soft and fit for nee. 
time to the oonstant notion of moderate heat. After Skim that are to be dressed with the wool oy hair still 
this tho hair is easily removed by scraiung, and the on them, are prepared with a solution o> paste, in 
hides are next plunged into a wetk solution ot sul- which atom » the chief ingredient The process cf 
phurio acid and water, which has the effect of thicken-, preparing leather which is termed shamoymg, and by 
ing. the hide and opening the pores for the reception of! which chamois or ahamoy leather is made, consists m 
the tannin. This part ot tlm process is technically impregnating tho pores of the skin thoroughly with ml 
termed " raising." All that w remains to bo done or grease Tho gram surface, or the surface of the 
IS to aoalc tho hides in a mixture of ouk bark, grouud I side from which the hair has been removed, is entirely 
to email fragments in a bark-mill, and water, until. taken oil by rubbing it with pumice-stone. The skins 
they are found to bo tin * pregnated with 1 are then soaked, first in lime-water and next in an in¬ 
tannin, lifter which the hides are Tried slowly and sub- fusion of bran aud water, or very weak sulphuric acid 
iacted to heavy pressure by passing them through and water, aftei which they are beaten m a mill with 
near? rollers, or by beating, in order to give substance heavy hammers until no moisture whatever remains in 
md firmness to the leather. There are many different {them. Fish oil is then poured on the skins, which 


methods of applying tho astringent solution that •«* s' '•f*' 1 11 action nf tho hammers until 

contorts the lmiei into leather; but tho pi >eess of the oil hu- >eatcn into them. This is 

eoskiug Ike hides in an infusion of bark and water, repeated until the sk ms have imbibed a sufficient quau- 
which must bo renewed as soon as tho bark is found to Lty of ml, after which they are hung for some time in 
have lost Its strength, is*considered to be tho best. It a heated room to <auao the oil to act completely in 
is also found that leather which has been tanned by every part of the akin. The process u concluded by 
the usual slow and gradual process is far more durable washing them in a solution of potash, which removes 
than tliut which has been manufactured more rapidly any superabundance ot oil that may still remain about 
by tho uio of vory strong solutions; a hide that 1ms the leather. II'■lure any leather, except stiff hard 
been quickly tanned being found to be heavier after the leather for the soles ot hoots and shoes, cad he used, if 
process than one of the same weight originally which p:i«so\thi.nigh the hands ol the curlier, who first soaks 
Las hoen burned slowly, aud consequently less durable it m water and beats it to reuder it supple. It is then 
and valuable, as it contains leu animal matter in pro- *» taped on the inside with a two-handled knife, some- 
portion. The time m which the pi cress is effected thing like a spoke-shat r, and tho grain on the outer 
varies considerably; ordimirylcathiTth.it is used for *udo is rubbed with pumice-stone, the leather being 
the mdes of boots and shoes i squiring tube soaked for frequently wit lul during this part of the process, 
not less than six months, white thicker leather cannot After this it is rubbed ou both sides with a flat block 
be produced m less tinio than a year or eighteen called a pommel, the surface ot which is cut into ndgea. 
months. Many processes ha\o been invented for This has the ilfecr of muktiig tho leather still more 
muling leather more rapidlv by tilling the pores ot the supple. It is finally ilrcMcd with a circular knife ro- 
hidi* with tho astringent solution by means ot inei ham- scudding a very flat bowl or saucer, with a hole in tho 
cal and hydrostatic pressure. Among other methods centre, through whuh the currier inserts his band in 
is one invented by Mr. Prellcr, in which the hides are order to gi asp the msti urnout; aud with this the skin is 
covered with a composition made of meal or starch and pared aud brought to a uniform thickness all over, 
grease, mid thon whirled ronud with great lapuiitv in Leather mti ruled tor the upper-leathers of bouts and 
a cylinder, into which a jet of steam is admitted at is dressed with " ilubicng,” a composition of a 

intervals. The inner sido ot enil-skius, and all thin|grci nLitre. Among other kinds of leather used in the 
hides that are used for tho upper leathers of boots and present day, and held in great estimation in times past, 
shoes, is always oared before they arc immersed m those known as buff. Cordovan, Russia, shagreen, and 
the tanning Solution, to render them thinner m sub- latent or enamelled leather, deserve notico. Tho 
stance and better fitted for the pui pose for which they iulf leather, formerly used lor military purposes, was 
are intended, and they ara curried l*y the currier alter very thick, and pistol-proot. It was mode from the 
they leave tho hnuds of tho tanner, to render them hide of the urns, winch was common in Western Fu- 
eoft and supple. Thin skins used lor covet mg chairs, rope. TIuh annual was called the buff* whence tho 


bookbinding, and other ornamental purposes, are 
tanned with an infusion.of sumach. Among these the 
most vuluablo is that which is known ns morocco 
leather, wliuih is made from goat-skini. In tho manu¬ 
facture ot what is termed sumaehed leather, care is 
taken to remove the lime which has entered the skiu 
while it has been, snaking in lime-water, bv plunging 
the •kina in an alkaline solution, wh»eh nets in much 
the snmo way us tho solution of aulphuVkC acid in 
which hidea are plunged previously to their immersion 
in the mixl tire or bark aud water. The akius aio then 
sewn together so uh to form bags, which are filled 
with a mixture of samaoh and water, and distended us 
much as possible by the injection ol ait. After the 
opening has boon secured, they are thrown into _ 


name of the leather, which iu turn gave its appellation 
to the colour so called, Irom the tawny yellow hue 
which it always pre-euted when new. Tho Cordovan 
leather was first made at Cordova, m Spain, from the 
hides of horses which were dressed to be used with the 
grain side outward*. The shoemaker derived his old 
title of" eordw niuer" from tins leather. Russia leather 
is tanned with an infusion of willow hark, and derives 
its peculiar odour irom the aiomatlc ssunders-wood 
with w Inch it is dyed. Shagreen, which is not so piuoh 
used now ns formerly, is pieparod by pressing the 
hard gluhu!a> seeds of a plant called goose-foot into 
tho leather, which ciuses it to become very hard and 
pitted all over with hemispherical indentations. The 
urf.ice is then scraped until the holes have nearly 


shallow vessel containing sumach soakej m pot water, disappeared, alter which the leather is soaked, which 
iu which they float. When the process ol tanning is causes the indentations to rise again and prodneo a 
complete, which is generally ofteoted in a low hours, rough granular suiface. After this, the leather is 
the skins ere unsewn, and washed and durd, alter dyed aud dressed with oil. Shagreen was much used 
which they are dyed, and the peculiar gr.uiiby which for niatbenntical instrument-cases and the eases of 
piorocoo leather is distinguished is produced* on the watches Patent leather and onamclled leather are 
sort see by means of an instrument, the surface of prepared by covering tho surface with a kind ot japan, 
which 14 furrowed by numerous grooves. The p scess in which boiled liuseed-oil and vegetable-black are 
by wluoh skins are made into soft leather, chiefly lor the chief ingredients The latter is the most pliant, 
gVvrcs, is -called tawing. The akin* nro prepvted in and as it may bo folded without cracking the surface 
the same manner us there which uro tube tanned; that is put upon it, it u used tor belts, boots, and 
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various articles of dress. Although machinery,cannot material. This may bs done by throwing in the ground 
be xnsde available to any great extent in tanning and leather or other dual either in addition, or fibre in the 

plaoe thereof, aa the fkbno it passing into the 


P“™ wcTvai. bs uie isuno ia passing into me rolls, so 
that the whole may be pressed together, or the leal nor 
or other dust may be applied separately, as directed 
for additional thickness of fleece. As little compo¬ 
sition should be used m uniting the fsbrie sad fibre as 
will firmly bund all together, so that the manefifeotoreii 
material may remain as soft as possible: bnt when 
combined, material may at any stage of the dressing 
or coating with the ordinary compositions used in 
making leather-cloth, be dressed with the oils or 
grease employed in currying leather, whioh will, aa 
with* leather, give softness and flexibility: a small 


currying leather, yet a machine has been eoutnved by 
which thin skins can be split into three parts, each of 
which is available for a tuflbrenfc purpose, whereM, 
prior to its invention, a skin could only be reduced by 
paring, and as what was taken away by the knife was 
all in Utile pieces, it was only fit for making glue. The 
skin is passed through rollers, the upper one of which 
consists of a number of narrow discs arranged on an 
iron rod, that it may adapt itself to the varying thick¬ 
ness of the sl|in passing under it. It is split by the 
action of a very sharp horizontal knife, which osculates 

backwards ana forwards, through a short space, with - 

great rapidity, and divides the akin which meets the quantity wiu.of coarse, suffice. When the artificial 
edge as it emerges from between the rollers. There leather is to be japanned, theu tins application of non* 
an* many substitutes for leather, among the best of drying oil or grease must precede the japanning. The 
which are tb/» American leather-cloth and vegetable composition for uniting the fabric and fleece is, bv ore* 
leather, Both are formed by spreading a preparation ference, made by a mixture of boiled oil or boiled ml 
of India-rubber upon some textile fabric. The latter is and scrapings. and renin* or gums, so prepared, that 
made in pieces fifty yards long, and may be made of any when dried, or soiiili fled by absorption of oxygen, the 
desired thickness. Excellent haruer-s is made from it, combined fabric and fibre and composition shall not 
while the leather-cloth 13 miich used for covering sofas become bard or bnt tie, but whilst the adheiiveneaa 
and chain. Leather is often used for forming imita- and eohesivenesi requisite are obtained, the flexibility 
tion carving in wood, by cn l > -«-n ;, or h y pr«**«ing it of dried oil is maintained. The proportions of oil and 
when moist into moulds. a 1 * «•»• %en- ' 11.1111 j»r- tiy resinous matter may vary according to purposes and 
article* o( ornamental furniture, such asfluwer-atamls, qualit* u( material required to be made therewith, 
vases, tables, and picture-hames, have been produced and the kinds of oil and oi resinous matter may vary 
by attaching pieces of leather, eut in various shapes, to m thenibehcs, and m proportion one to tho other, 
a foundation of stained wood, the whole being sub-e- according hs their relative qualities and charsoteristic 
qiiently coated with a transparent varnish. Mumped natmes or properties vary, that is to say, that if rery 
leather was frequently used tor the hangings 0 i apart- hard resins are used, then a greater proportion of non» 
ments in the middle ages.—lief. English Cy t \>prvJui— drum; oil may bo desirable; also, if a larger prupor- 
Arts and *<eiente* ! tiou ot lined oil scrapings is boiled with tho oil, then 


Lkathhh, AxTinciiL.—Messrs. Board A Downing 
have recently invented .1 most ingenious method of 
producing this material, which promises to become a 
most useful fabric. Their patent also includes ini 
provoments in the colouring, dyeing, and fimrirng of 
artificial leather, which hitler improvements are a'si 
applicable to the colouring or dyeing of tho ordinalv 
leather-cloth lVe borrow tho following cleir anil 
elaborate description trom the 1/** hau>cn Mnqusvn , 
vol. xiv. p. 33.—"The following is the manner 111 wliu h 
the process of manufactni mg artilici.il le itber 19 e,u- 
Tied ont •—One or both sides f 1 * 1 • , I . :*ief -■ * o 
an open linen cloth, are ilr-t »*.■■■■ , ,p • \ • 

of oils and rcbine or gums as IicioaIUt dennhed, ami 
a fleece or flcecea of cotton or otbei fibre are nude to 
adhere thereto by mean* pres-ing-rollcrs 1 he 
most ready method is to read by the ordinary 
steam-heated iprcading-n ie\ the composition 011 
-■no or both side* ot the fabru, and pass the ouiuc 
through steam-heat f d roll**, ,i's» justing through tho 
rolls the fleece or fleeces of fibre on one «>i both of its 
bides. When it in desired lhat tho surface ol tho 
fleece when on the fabric should be left clean, uud 


leas u-'-uioub matter may suffice. The following bai, 
howei er, been found a good combination —06 lb. lin¬ 
seed oil, 60 lb dried scraping of linseed oil, both 
boi’ed t >) as thick consistency aa uosbihle, 7 lb. com¬ 
mon teem; 21 lb. burgundy pitta, 7 lb. commonest 
india-rubber (if in a re-mous state from decomposition 
it will btill avail). Tim whole having been melted 
together, add about 6 lb. cod oil or other non-drymg 
oil, gi ind the whole m convenient steam-heated xuixiug- 
rolls, with from 30 to 33 lb white lead (dry) or burnt 
umber or other driers. 11ns must be spread warm; 
and it oi too thick a consistency, may be thinned with 
j«nnu* volatile spirit, such as mmoral naphtha. In 
1 -woe cases, in pluce of Npidvinc the oil composition* 
j used in the manufacture 01 loalher-elotb to the fabric 
coaled with fibre, the surface coating ol tha fibre that 
has been applied to the fabric is dyed, and for this* 
pm pose (by preference) the aniline d) ei are employed. 
Tne surface of tho nutenal may then be varnished 
w i»h a suif able varoi'b. In such ea-ea the sui face of 
fibre must lie kept clean , at the same time it must 1m 
pressed as flat aa possible. This surface u> then coaled 
with a small quantity of size or albumen, and dyed by 


not be penetrated too much by th<* composition, the J floating over it the desired dye, the process being 
rollers musl be only slightly warm, and not much repeated aa may be requisite to got a good auriaco 
pressure applied bv them to cunbiue the material, colour, the fabric being pressed between rollers be- 
when this is uot of consequence, a more complete tween each coat Tho surface may tbeu ba varnished 
union aud a better result will, of course, be obtained with any suitable elastic varnish. In order to colour 
by pressing firmly, and allowing the composition to leather-cloth manufactured as hereinbefore described, 
penetrate. In this case it may be necessary to keep or leather-cloth otherwise manufactured, the dyes em- 
the rollers lubricated with ground talc (French chalk), ployed are obtained from aniline and its hoiuologuea; 
or other eomeuient substance which pr> \.»ih.» this is effected by dissolving the crystals of the aniline 
mnb'rali fi •. iV : to them, ami .1 . 1 1 «-1 M« dyes in fuad oil that has been reudered anhjdious To 
1 111 -ticking I -j- they are wound off. or from render Iuh »1 ml anhydrous gum-arabic is mixed with it, 

the pressing-rollers Inc fabric and fibre thus com- by which the water will be absorbed, the gum-arabic 
bmeu should then be hung in a warm temperature, will settle to the bottom of the vessel containing tho 
that ft may completely dry thereby the ml composi »fi, and the oil may then bo drawn off: other means 
turn becomes perfectly oxidized. It will theu he may, however, bo employed for renlermg the oil 
insoluble hy the oil co* ir •vt , > n- usually employed m I anhydrous The inventors prefer to dissolve in a 
the manufacture of i-'nii* r-i Sm'Ii winch can theu bo j gallon of oil half an ounco of toseiue or other crystals; 

but Ibis will vary according to the shade of colour 
desired. When tho colour has beau dissolved in the 
oil, two fluid ounces of snluhuret of oarbon and 
one ounce of ether are added to it. In order to 
colour leather-cloth with this mixture, the surface 
of the leather-cloth is floated or painted over with 
composition as at first adopted, and another fleece ia it, and the oilv compositions of whioh the surface 
attached aa before. Ground leather, or oilier sim.lar of the leather-cloth is composed should have 
dust, is sometimes applied on on* side of the labric, ments mixed with them of somewhat the 
either with or without fibre, ao as to give the appear- colour as the colour with which it ia to be subse- 
ance of leather on the back mde of the manufactured quently coated. The process may be repeated to get 


spread over the suifacc in successive coats, as it* usual 
m the manufacture oi Icaflicr-cloth, whereby the side 
so dressed may be made to assume flu* appearance oi 
dull or japanned leather, aa may be desired In some 
cases, in order to obtain increased thickuess ot fibre, 
the bui face is spread again with the Bame adhesive 
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Leaven 

deeper ud richer effect* of colour, end spirit var¬ 
nish mar or mar not be mixed io small proportions 
therewith, for all or only the last coat of dye. The 
coatings of dye dry at ordinary temperatures. In 
order to produce a bronaed effect on leather-cloth 
by the use of aniline dyes, the surface is covered 
with the aniline dyes dissolved in spirit. For this 
purpose four ounoes of roaeine, or other crystals, 
'are dissolved in one gallon of pyroxalio spirit: 
four ounces of acetic or eulpburic ether are added 
thereto. After coating the surface of the leather- 
cloth with this solution, it is subsequently coated with 
any enitable varnish. The advantages gamed by the 
above Improvements are, firstly, an artificial leather 
Is obtained, more closely resembling leather bv reason 
of not showing the threads of the fabric on which it is 
made, as is the case with ordinary leather-cloth. Next, 
from the fabrio and fibre being united with a compo¬ 
sition, the artificial leather can be cut with a raw 
edge without tendency to ravel out, as in an ordinary 
woven fabrio. A much less expensive fabric can also 
be employed than in ordinary leather-cloth, and at 
the same time the artificial leather or leather-cloth 
possesses increased .strength. By the dyeing process 
increased richness of colour is attained at a less 
expense than heretofore, and a nearer approach to 
the appearance of leather ip gamed, together with 
greeter durability than is obtained by the painted and 
varnished surface of ordinary leather-cloth. 

Liavis, teo'-n (Fr. levam, from Lat. leva , I raise), is 
a pieoe of soar dough used for fermenting bread. By 
the law of Moses, leaven was strictly forbidden to the 
Jews daring the Passover; and, in a flguratne sense, 
it is applied to anything that powerfully, but gradually, 
undermines right principles of heart and hie, m op¬ 
position to unleavened, denoting sinoentr and truth. 
** The leaven of malice and wickedness; " “ the unlea¬ 
vened bread of sincerity and truth." 

Lxcavoba. leb-d-uo'-rd (from Or. lekane, a basin, m 
allusion to the form of the shields), in Bot, a gen of 
liohens. The epeoicn L. tartarea it the principal lichen 
used In the preparation of the dye called cudbear L 
oeoulenta and ajfflu is torm important artioles of food to 
man and the lower animals in Persia, Armenia, Tar¬ 
tary, Ac. They sometimes appear in such enormous 
quantities as to oover the ground to the depth of seve¬ 
ral inobes. Dr, O’Borke has endeavoured to prove that 
Ts. esculenta formed the true nuniNa of ike Hebrews— 
that which supported them in the wilderness. 

Lictob, tilt?-tor (Lat. lego , I read), in the early 
Christian Church, was a person appointed to read por¬ 
tions of Scripture and other good hooks to the people. 
Among the Jews there wore persons who performed 
the office of readers in the synagogue. Both in the 
synagogue and in the eburch, any person who was able 
to discharge the duty was allowed to hold the ofilco of 
reader; and hence boys of ten or twelve years of age 
were frequently employed in this way. The raising of 
this to a distinot office in the chnrob, to which the 
holders were consecrated by prayer and ceremonies, 
did not take place before the third century. 

LlOTVAUB, lelc-tu-H'-lis (Lut. lectus, a bed), in Mod., 
a term formerly applied to diseases which confined 
the patient to bed, and detained him there for some 
time. The patients themselv es would be called “ lectu- 
ales*' when they were confined to bed for a lengthened 
period by obstinate disease. 

IilOTUBS, ItV-Uhur (Lat. lego, I read), strictly and 
etymologically, signifies a discourse read; butoommouly 
it is used in a more general sense, to denote any formal 
or methodioal discourse intended for instruction. The 
communicating of instruction by means of publto lec¬ 
tures has been in use from the earliest times, and, 
when properly oonduoted, it has advautages over every 
other mode of teaching. For that purpose, however, 
it is necessary that the matter be drawn up and 
arranged in an easy, natural, and consecutive manner, 
and that it be delivered in an attractive mode. It is 
to be regretted, however, that lectures arc generally 
got np, not so muoh with a view to instruct the hearer, 
as rattier to exhibit the attainments or propagate the 
prejudices of the lecturer. " Perspicuity of statement 
is the first and highest quality of a lecturer," without 
whioh “other qualities can avail little or nothing. 
To attai this essential quality, the subjects of the lec- 
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tore should be co arranged that they nay follow eaeh 
other naturally and easily; the sentences should be 
dear and distinct, neither too long nor too short; the 
illustrations should be apposite, and of a kind fitted to 
excite and keep awake the attention of the bearer; 
and the lecture so composed should be delivered in a 

S lain, distinct, and impressive manner."— (Erande's 
dictionary.) In the 6coteh and continental univer¬ 
sities, as well as in those reoently established in 
England, instruction is communicated ohlefly by means 
of lee tores. In such cases, each lecture should be fol¬ 
lowed np, next day, by a searching examination of the 
students on the subjects treated of, and explanations 

S ven of snob difficulties as may have occurred to them. 

n this sabjeot the remarks of the late Professor Jar- 
dme, of Glasgow, are worthy of attention. " A pro¬ 
fessor," he says, “in composing lectures to be delivered 
to young persons, must be suppoeed to have studied 
the several branches of knowledge which he teaches 
with a reference to this particular end; to have selected 
and adopted every topic whioh he introduces into them 
with a strict regard to the oapaaty and previous 
acquirements of his pnpils, as well as to the preeise 
point to which he proposes to conduct them in their 

f irogress through scienoe. He must be supposed to 
lave read and thought for his students needy as they 
might be imagined to read and think on the subjects 
which he is about to commumoate to them; not, 
indeed, that he may thereby do their work for them, 
but that, on the contrary, he may occupy their time 
and their industry with the most important, the most 
suitable, and consequently the most useful studies. Id 
tho prosecution of these objects it ought to be the aim 
oi the teacher, in every part of his lectures, to lay 
before his students, at tho proper time, those parti¬ 
cular elements of knowledge with which they ought to 
be first acquainted; to facilitate their progress towards 
more recondite subjects of inquiry; to prevent all 
unnecessary labour; to obviate all perplexity; to assist 
all their endeavours; and gradually to lead them into 
those paths which will guide them with ease and cer¬ 
tainty to still higher degrees of soientiflo attainment." 
—Philosophical Education. 

Lf-cYimuACK.v, le-se-thi-dai'-se-e, in Bot., the Bra¬ 
zil-nut or Monkey-pot order, a nat. ord. of Dicoty- 
tedones, sub-ord. Caiyciflorte. Large trees, with alter¬ 
nate dotless leaves, and small deciduous stipules. 
Flowers large and showy; calyx superior y petals 6, 
imbricated, distinct, or sometimes united at the base; 
stamens numerous, epigynous,—some of them cohere 
and form a unilateral petaloid hooded body; ovary 
inferior, 2- to 6-celled; placentas axile. Fruit woody, 
either mdehiscent or opening in a ciroumscissUe man¬ 
ner. Seeds several, large, aud without albumen. The 
Leei/thidaveie are principally natives oi Guiana and 
Brazil. They are remarkable lor their large woody 
fruit*, the pencarps of winch are used as drmking- 
▼essels, &c. Their seeds arc frequently eaten. (See 
U*HTU01.L*T1A, LkCITBIH ) 

Lfcytiiim, leu'-c-thu (from Or. I ecu f hot, an oil-jar), 
in Bot, the typical gen. of the nat ord t •e*** , d"**Ar. 
The fruits of L. ollarta and other • pis ic* me h r .icd 
monkey-pots, and contain large edible seeds, some of 
which have lately been imported under the name of 
Sapuraya nuts. The bark of some species of lecythis 
separates into thm papery lav era, which are used as 
wrappers for cigarettes by the Indians. 

Lxovir, ti-dum (from Gr ledon , a plant now called 
Cist its Ii*don) t in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Ericaceae. 
An infusion of the leaves of L. pal nitre and latyfolum 
is used in North America as a substitute for China tea, 
under the name ot Labrador tea, or James's tea. It 
possesses narcotic properties. 

Lkh and Lkkwabd, lee, lu'-ward (Ang.-Sax.), terms 
generally applied to the side of a snip, or the quarter 
opposite that from wh-ch Jhe wind blows, the latter 
being termed the windward side or quarter, or the 
weather tide. A lee shore is that on which the wind 
blows, or, in other words, is on the lee side of a ship. 
A vessel is also said to be under the lee of n shore when 
the wind blows off the land. The terms windward and 
leeward are likewise applied to some islands in the 
West-Indian group, in consequence of the direotion 
m whioh they lie in a voyage from Port of Spain 
to Carthagena. The Leeward Islands extend from 
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D«»r* to Porto Rioo, and include Grenada an and rashes and claj tide*, in which to deposit tbolr 

many others. ._. . ,cocoon*, they have been known to propagate. The 

Luca, leeUk (Sax. laccan, Lat. Urmdo,fK>mkaurit , consumption of leeches in this country baa greatly 
I draw), a genua of red-blooded wonna, or annelid diminished of late yean. A abort time ago. fonrof 
animals, which hare an oblong body, with a anckar at I the principal dealers m London ne ed to import 
one end and n month at the other. In the mouth 7,£00,000 annually. According to the French official 
there are three email jaws, tonguee, or plaits of akin retnrna in 1847, the number of leeches imported into 
by which they are enabled to extract the blood o! France waa 581,830, the value oC which waa eati- 
other which forma their principal nourish- mated nt 353,710 trance. 

ment. Leeches are oviparous, and take nearly five Lux, leek (Sax. tear), (Atrium JPorrum), a hardy 
years to arrive at maturity. They are found in ponds biennial plant. Although the leek 
and rivers in nearly every country; and derive their. attains perfection in sire and tor 
chief interest from tneir use ns n remedial agent. Th< culinary purposes in ths first year, 
species generally employed for medical purpose it does not run to seed until the 
belong to the genus 8anguuagfi. Of this genns twr , second, the perfecting of which it 
species arc employed in Europe,— officinal**, th< 1 often also survives. The whole of 
Hungarian, or green leech, used in tha south o the plant is esten, being used in 
Europe, and the 8. medicinalit, the German, brown soaps, Ac., and by some person* 
speckled, or English leech, used in the north o: is boiled and eaten with meat. 

Europe x the latter variety is now rare in this country, There are four varieties,—the Mus- 
on account of the draining of so many marshes, bogs, i selburgh and the large London 
and ponds, where it was formerly abundant. Th< jleek, which are by far the best; 
same is nearly the case with France, which is nor the Scotch, or flag,which is larger 
principally supplied from the frontiers of Turkey an- and harder; and the Flanders. 

Russia. The large number of leeches used in Knglan- The leek is raised solely from seed, 
are mostly derived from 8w eden, Hungary, and Poland. ( See Allium ) LXSXfl. 

The English, or speckled leech, is composed of from List. (See Court List.) 

ninety to one hundred rings, is convex on the back Lxo, leg (Du. lteq) % is commonly applied to the whole 
which is olire*green m colour, with six red longi of the lower limb from the hip to the ankle, but which 
tudjnal stripes spotted with black. The belly is flat, properly belongs to that portion which extendi from the 
greenish-yellow, spotted with black. The oral one knee to the ankle, the upper portion being the thigh, 
caudal extremities are narrowed before they spreac The leg proper is formed of two bones,—the tibia and 
out into discs or suokers, and the anterior extremity ii fibula. The former of these is the larger, and artieu- 
rather narrower than the caudal. The sucker at th ites above with the os femur, or thigh-bone, present- 
tail is aa organ of prohension, or holding, by whid ig for that purpose two articulating surfaces,—an ex- 
the animal is enabled to progress. The leech breathe iernal and internal, known as the condyles of the tibia, 
by pores, which open into small vesicles ranged on and separated from each other by a large bony pfo- 
eitber side. The stomach occupies two-thirds of the minenco termed the spine, and two rough surfaces, 
length of the muimal, and is divided into eleven oom- one iu front the other beuind the spine. Below the 
partments, each furnished with two csscal sacs ; it u articulating surlaoe, and m front, is a large eminence 
closed by a sphincter valve at its lower end. The lcocli termed the tubercle, which gives insertion to the hga- 
has no heart, but four large pulsating vessels instead mentnm patellic. On the outer side of the tibia is a 
one on each side, one on the dorsal, and the fourth or projection marked interiorly by a smooth surface for 
the abdominal surface. In its native abode, tLetru< articulation with the upper extremity of the fibula, 
medicinal leech seems to take no solid food, but sub Tho body or shale ot the tibia is large and triangular 
lists entirely on the fluids of fish, frogs, Ac. They oro vbove, but becomes smaller and more circular infenorly 
caught m various ways,—by the hand, or by a person to the interior or tarsal extremity, where it expauds 
wading in the shallow waters during the spring season, md assumes a quadrilateral term. Internally it de- 
when they adhere to his naked legs; but in summer, cends farther than jn any other direction, forming* 
when they retire to deeper water, a raft is constructed injection termed tho internal malleolus: externally is 
of twigs and rushes, by which a few are entangled, i rough triangular surface which gives lodgment to 
They are sometimes taken by means of decayed animal :be fibula and attachment to the ligaments which con- 
matter or liver, as bait; but this method is considered sect theso bones together It articulates below with 
injurious to the health of the animal. If active in the the astragalus. The superior extremity, or head of the 
water, and plump when taken out, a leech may be fibula, is round and irregular, and presents, on its 
known to be in good health. Leeches vary in tho inner side, a smooth cartilaginous surface for articula- 
quantity of blood which they can abstract, from one *ion with the tibia. The tarsal extremity is large, and 
drachm to half an ouuco: from one to two drachms is nore prominent than the superior, ana forms a large 
the average. When forcibly pulled away whilst suck- rregular projection of a triangular shape, termed the 
ing, the leech is very apt to lcavo the teeth, or plaits 'Xternal malleolus. It articulates with the astragalus. 
of 7 skin, in the wound, giving rise to pain and infiam- The principal muscles of the leg are the tibialis anti- 
xnation of the port; the leech is also rendered inca- ius, extensor digitorum longue, extensor pollicis pro- 
pable of biting again. One of the most certain me- »nus, peroneus tertius, peroneuslongai,peronetu Me¬ 
thods of making leeches bito is to cleanse the skin -is, gastrocnemius, plantans, soleus, popliteus, flexor 
thoroughly; and the leeches should bo exposed to tho ongus digitorum perforans, tibialis posticus, flexor 
air for n snort time previous to their application, ns 'ollicis longus. 

by this means they will bite more eagerly. They may Lxoicr, /«/-<?-»« (Lat. lego , I bequeath), iu Law, 
be [applied to the part by holding them lightly in the a bequest or gift of goods and chattels by testament, 
fingers, if they are voracious; or they may be placed he person to whom it is given is styled the legatee, 
in n cup, which should be inverted over the part from vhicn every person is capable of being unless narticu- 
wbich the blond is to he drawn. A leech should not orly disabled by common Jaw or statutes. The bequest 
be disturbed whilst sucking, but should be peimitted lonfers only au inchoate property on the legatee, for the 
to fall off. When it has dropped off, it should bo seised egacy is not complete till the assent of the executor has 
by tho tail, and striped between the linger and the >een obtained ; form the event of a deficiency of a»sots, 
thumb, in order to make it disgorge most of the blood, ill the general legacies must abate proportionally, in 
allowing it to retain about one<ihird,—this is better irder to pay the debts; but a specific legacy does not 
t han applying salt or vinegar to the month; it should .bato at all, unless there be not sufficient without it. A 
then be placed in many successive fresh waters,'when it ;oneral legacy is when it is so given as not to amount 
may survive, and after many months bo again lit for o the bequest of a particular thing or particular fund; 
use, The increasing scarcity of leeches renders their . specific legacy is a bequest of a specified thing or s 
propagation and preservation matters of great lmpor- pecific part ot the testator’s estate. A specific legacy 
tance; and large numbers die through errors In the as this disadvantage, that if tho subject specified be 
method of keeping them. Leeches have not been **t or disposed of by (he testator during his lifetime, 
observed to propagate when kept in small bodies of | ae legacy is said to be adeemed, or taken away, and 
•nterj bat in large reservoirs, w»th a bottom of turf I 10 legatee is not entitled to nay satisfaction out of tho 
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•state. Thus, the bequest of a particular horse, which 
>• afterwards disposed of by the testator daring his 
lifetime, does not entitle the legatee to another horse 
in lien of it. If s legatee dies before the testator, the 
legacy is loit or lapsed; and if a contingent legacy be 
left to any one, and he dies before that time, it is a 
lapsed legacy. A legacy, however, to be paid when 
the legatee attaint the age of twenty-one years, is a 
rested legacy, and is payable to bis representatives 
if ho be dead before that tune; but if such legacies be 
charged upon a real estate, thev shall lapse for ths 
benefit of the heir. By act 1 Viet, c 2H, however, it 
ia provided that legacies bequeathed to a child, or 
other issue of a testator, do not lapse in the ease of 
* his predeceasing tho testator, if he shall have left issue 
who shall bo living at the testator’s death, unless a 
contrary intention appear by the mil. As a general 
role, legacies are pay able twelv e months alter the death 
of the testator, and with interest from that time atjthe 
rate of four per cent., unless home spe< tal provision is 
made as to the tunc of payment and interest. A duty 
is payable to government on legacies of the value of 
£20 and upward*, but a legacy to a husband or wile 
is exempt from dut y The duty on a legacy to a child, 
the husband of a child, a parent, or any lineal ancestor 
or descendant of the deceased, is at tho rate of £Z 
per cent.; to a brother or wsli r, or tht ir descendants,; 
£3 per cent.; to an uncle or aunt, or their descendant*,' 
£3 per cent.; to a grand uncle or grand auut, or their ■ 
descendants, £tl per cent.; to any other relation, or. 
any stranger in blood, £10 per cent. 

tiKQAia, Irq'-axt (Lat. leqatnc), is an ambassador, 
or nuncio, of the pope, usually a cardinal or bishop, 
sent to a foreign court. Legnica are of several kind* - -. 
Ltgati a latere, legate* bent lrom tho aide, or the un- 1 
mediate presence, of the pope, uud luvested with wont 
of his function*. Lrqnn iiuti arc such as hold the 
office as annexed to some other of lice, or ex affirm i 
Lcgati dati, or special legates, were such os were! 
despatched on a npecml mission, and were pro ti nip ore 
superior to the other two orders 

LBDATIVB AND Pa<JVlN< I \L I'OXMlTrTIOKS, lcq'-?- 
teen , aro a kind of nutiou.il canon law adapted to the 
exigencies of this church and kingdom. Thelegatinc 
constitutions, were ecclesiastic al laws emit ted innatioiiul 
synods, held nnder the cnidin.il* (Mho and Othobon, 
legated from popes Gregory IX mid Clement !V r ., in 
the reign of Henry HI. The provincial constitutions 
are principally the decrees of provincial svnodi, held 
under divers archbishops of Canteiburv. from Stephen 
Laagtoo. in the reign of Kerry 111, to Henry 
Churchill, m the reign of Henry \ ., and udopted also 
by the province of Vork in the reign of Henry VI. 

Lboknxi, ley-end , or let-jead 1 1 ‘it h * , »»»* , *i ■ »*ro- 

thing to bo read), as generally i. ie ' • a U VSi us 

or doubtful narrative. a* t 1 *** rv 1 *•* • f t K '» h^r.*^ of 
the middle ages, Oryii.«u.v,i...w. .».i« s;.« i i 
book containing li».* »iir tu lv ie ■ n iv e 

of the Roman Catholic church. SnbsPipienllv tho word 
came to be applied generally to books containing lives 
of tho saints, and whiuh abounded with inci edible and 
ridiculous stones. Those woro recommended to the 
laity to be read, as affording evidence of the truth of 
the Catholic religion. One of the best known of the*>e 
is tho Golden Legend f compiled by James do Vause, 
about 12!K), and coutaimug many absurd atones; hence 
the word came to be used by Protestants to s gmfj 
any incredible or unautlicntic narrative. 

LXttKBDBSfAiN, hy-»r de-mam' (Fr , light of band), 
denotes sleight-ot-humi, or liigglcry, those deceptive 
tricks which arc owing, either entuely or maiuly, to 
dexterity and addres* 

Lxaioir, leje'-un (Lat. h ,< >, from Irqrre, to choose, 
select), the name given to a division of the Rmnnn 
army, which corresponded «o h gieat extent, both m 
numbers and constiluti*">. t«» n hi'code ot the English 
army. Tho legion wn* Us»t inM.t ucd by Romulus, 
shortly alter tho foundation ot K<* ne. As the ri*mg 
■tote was chiefly composed of fugitives fioin various 
parts of Italy, and men who we»* proscribed in their 
own country for criminal aun political offences, and as 
its rapid growth soon provoked tho jealousy of the 
surrounding states, it whs ncce**«ry to give a nulitarv 
organisation to the inhabitant* ot the u*»w city, and 
Romulus accordingly enrolled three L« ties of3,0U0meu 


X*Stoa 

each for active aervioe, each of which was levied from 
one of the three tribes into which he had divided his 
people. These bodies be called legions, sad each was 
commanded by an offioerof high rank, styled a prefect 
(from prof cere , to set before or over) or tribune, 
whose rank may bt considered as equivalent to that of 
a general officer in our own semes. The legion was 
originally divided into smaller bodies of 100 men each. 



maniples, and each maniple into two centuri*, or cen¬ 
turies. Considering a Roman legion to correspond to 
a brigade in our own army, each cohort would be equi¬ 
valent to a regiment, though not equal to it in point of 
numbers, and each century would be equivalent to a 
company. Eaoh century, which varied in numbere at 
different times, but which consisted of 100 zuon, like 
the original maniple, when at its maximum strength, 
was commanded by a centurion, who had under him 
two sub-centurions and a standard-bearer, besides 
decunons. In these we find the equivalents to our 
own eaptam, lieutenant, ensign, and non-commissioned 
officers of a company. Two centuries composed a 
maniple, and tho senior centurion of the niample, 
styled coiturio prior, probably took command of the 
entire body, as the senior captain takes the command 
of two or tluee companies of volunteers enrolled u the 
same town, whoso complement is not sufficient to 
entitle them to Lav a a nw]or in command, uuder the 
title of captain-commandant. Three maniples com¬ 
posed a cohort Thus, a legion consisted oi ten cohorts, 
which were divided into thirty maniples, and again 
subdivided into sixty centuries; and as each oratory 
consisted of ltJO men, the maximum strength of a 
legion was 0,000. Each coutunon earned a vine rod 
ns the emblem of his authority, and the senior centurion 
of the entire legion was called realm to pram y*l%\ and 

* \ ■ i \ m i*.. I •*n t i .... Itt'reoTn, *r» 

■. . •:•!»* 11 1 . ■ l>i.. .. me jr.u. pal 

-tanilard, or eagle ot tin* legion, w as confided. Io addi¬ 
tion to thcnmin body of ml jnirv.nboutaoohorse-soldiero 
were attached to each legion, who were drawn up on 
the wings when the legu >n w us ul>out to enter into action. 
These were divided into ten turni<r, or troops of thirty 
men each. Tno foot-soldiers composing a legion were 
also distinguished as haetutx, pnnttpce, and tnam, of 
which the last-named wore veteran troops. When the 
legion was drawn up in order of battle, the haststi 
occupied tho first rank, m ten bodies, each consisting 
of tea ranks of sixteen men each. Tho unnciues were 
drawn up iti rear of the hastali, in bodies of similar 
extent, t be trioru being in tho rear of the pnncipes, 
but in **v rink* of ten men each. Thus, the hastati 
v* i .mu • o . i .»■ m tho battle, (he pnncipes forming, 
i* it were, the supinirt*, and the tnam the reserves. 

I u i cohort hail it* regular number of these three 
‘. n of tiuops. When »u battle-array, the Roman 
■oldiers were drdwn np in open order, that each man 
might have room to use his weapons. Besides these, 
who wore armed with sword anil javelins, a king 
buckler, helmet, cuirass, and greaves, each cohort hod 
.v certain number of ubtee, or light-ariued trui ps, who 
had no particular station, but acted a9 skirmishers, 
being scut in any direction whenco they might harass 
tho enerav during his advance. Thcso were armed 
with elmgs, light darts, short swords, aud circular 
bucklers. The number of men comprising a legion 
seems to have varied at dificicnt t *Tie-, l mti'* -trergth 
appears to have been as mention * 1 1 a. vo i.*.».* „ iL»* 
most tamous wars of the Roman empire. Two legions 
formed a consular army. At first tho legions were 
ruroiled for n brief period, whenever their services 
wore required, and were disbanded ns soon as the war 
was over, the men being chosen by lot by the military 
tribunes irom those who were liable to serve; but, in 
later times, each legion seem* to have been kept np as 
a standing force, beiug distinguished by a number, and 
recruited from time to time, as our own regi uents are. 
They were also further distinguished by the names of 
tb jso who had raised them, or that of the place where 
thev were raised, just as a regiment of our house¬ 
hold troops is known as the Coldstream Guard*, and 
the* 11th nu**Ars us Prince Albert's Own. The term 
legiuu was originally derived from the circumstance of 
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Leipsie, Battles of 


tlagaiihed by having papilmnsctHHU flowers or tarn* 
amona fruit. It is dtuded into three sub-orders; 
namely,— 

1 . Papi’fonacf *.—Petals papilionaceous, imbricated 
in aestivation, the upper or odd petal extenor; at la 


Legion of Honour 

the tribunes choosing the soldiers that were to form 
tba legion by lot, and as the body was composed or a 
great many soldiers, the expression was afterwards 
taken to signify any great number. The name » still 

Applied to bodies of foreign troops in the service of a ____ _ 

foreign power Tims, a dernan legion was enrolled in J the pea, bean, furze, broom, Ag. 

England, and temporarily stationed at Shorneliflb, for 2. Cmalpvnttir —Petals not papilionaceous, imbfi- 
service ip the Crimean war; and the English troops cited in wstivstion, the upper or odd petal interior | 
that fought in Spain, iu KT5 and subsequent years, in as in the tamarind, cassia, Ac. 

the civil <war between the Carlists and the Chnstinoa, 3. Jfcnoae*.—Petals equal, and valvate in ttatixatiOui 
under Sir Do Lacy Evans, were celled the British as in the acacia, &c. 

Legion. The leguminous order is not only among the most 

Liarojr or Honors, an order of merit instituted extensive that are known, but also one of the most 
hr Napoleon m 1S02, as a national rewanl for sen ices important to man, whether wo consider the beauty of 
ofadHtingmshed character. It was given for mild ary the numerous species, which ore among the gayest- 
aud civil services alike; those who were distinguished coloured and most gracelul plants of every region, nr 
m literature, amence, scientific discoveries, and com- their applicability to a thousand useful purposes. The 
raercial pursuits, being eqnally ebgible for the decora- CerciN, which renders the gardens of Turkey reten¬ 
tion with the soldier and sailor. The order consists of dent with its myriads of purple dowers j the Acacia, 
five ila>scs grondcrosses, grandofficer*, commanders, not less valued tor its airy foliage and elegant Mon- 
officers, and chevaliers, of Mhom there may be any snms than for its hard and durable wood; the Bra- 
number Altlfiigh established by Napoleon when ho nlletto. Logwood, and K<>scwoods of commerce: the 
Ailed the op p.I I 1 *rsl Consul, it was kept up on the Laburnum ; the classical t'ytisus • the Furze and tho 
restoration ot the monarchy, ahd hss suffered little Broom, both the pride of the otherwise dreary heaths 
material change during the rei elutions that called of Europe; the Jfoan, the Pea, the Vetch, the Clover, 
Louts Philippe to power and drove him into exile, and the lreroil, the Lucerne,—all a'aple articles of oolture 
tho«e which have raised Napoleon Ill. to the summit by the farmer,—nro so many leguminous species. The 
of his greatness The recipient of the cross of the gums Arabic and Senegal, Kino, McnnA, Tragaoantb. 
Legion ot Honour is entitled to a small annual pension, and various other drugs, with Indigo, the most useful 
i Inch is now fixed at |OH francs The grand cross ot of ull dyes, are produt ta of other species; and these 
the it; Irr was sent by Napoleon TIL to tho Bunco of may betaken as a general indication of thepnrposes to 
\\ Je- .,»j the ou'ust >u of ins marriage. # which leguminous plants lire applied. There Is this, 

Lvoisi.iti 02 r, (Fr., from Lat.), is the however, to lie borne in nund m regarding the qusb- 

m’k" gof law. (AVr L\xv ) tics of the order in a general point of View; vis., that 

! oisLiTivK. (»Ve« (iox snNMPJTT ) upon the a bole it must bo considered poisonous; and 

1 f«r is ht^fuTc fLftt ), in Pol., is applied tlial those -pecies which are uaed for food by mao 

to the bodv or bodies m n atatv vested with the power or imimals ate exceptions to the general rule, the dele- 
of n>.iki.ig laws * thus the king, lords, and commons in tcrioui juices »f the order not being m such instanoea 
th. - c-.-untry eonstit ute toe 1 -gislatnro. sufficient Iv concentrated to prove injurious, and being, 

aimurr, l*-fit , -r-na-ee (Lat.), m Law, denotes a n fact, replaced, to a considerable extent, by either 
ch'l 1 born in lawlui \udloJ;. (A>* Bast inn, Affilu- , sugar or stun h. 

ti»n) , LiipHic, lliTTLrs of, tip^-sik (Orr. Mpstg) —i 


1 1 Ginxmt, (L.it ), in Pol, denotes 

wh it is m accordance with, or not contr iry to. I lie 
i ie law of a country. When 1 he enactment iot ng.oern* 
neat transgress the higher laws of nonce, tl>en they 
♦ox cease to be legitimate While obcd.cm i‘ to civil 
authority is crpined both by reason and res cl it 
that out* tops its pi 'per prownc*, rn-i-ta 
to iay become a duty ' other, a g- ernn *nf to 
•male nic t h«» * v ♦ * tabu-hi *1; r id In 
ii'in c »ine t l# i»phcd to »•’ I 1:T'diturv 

-c which nmy hi c*-piung 

j be iriomliiin.il v mc.ris. 

LjMT nim"*. lr‘fi/»r-h t ni , -'h , ni (Lit ), is Ike act 
ipi< h natutal (hiidren i.ro r« ndcicd ic^itmido. 


a ‘■•.distance pibiiiar to' i i-ciii, found 

• f ;..od lognni.neus plants i egunuu nwx be 

if led from pease or aliuonds by ingesting the j 

• f the crushed sends in warm water for two o** l 
h nr*. The undissohed portion is ati lined off, 
the turbid lnpi'il alio we l to deport the slarih wh 


l 


Twice have the destinies of German? been decided by 
arms on the plan s of Leijv je,—on 71 li Sept, 1031, and 
Hth Oct , Hid; while a tlnid content,—that of 2nd 
No\,, ]01.', wn> l<v no means unimpoifnut in its con- 
s**.]nences. In the first of these th** military talents of 
GiMavns Adolphus, and the superior tactics of the 
l.pret tiled ovei the <n>nuan Catholic generals 
1 illy and lYippenlu iio, and 1 illy wus shown not to;bo 
ill * of "Y or 10 , (UK) men, ft,<100 

fi'llaml l,«HV>wtr lakmpt rs The victory was 
iI-ikii*, and l'r< principles tnnmphed in 

X'.iihein fbnmnm Llcyen xears inter, Torifenwn, 
the >wcdi"li gener defeded at the same plaoo the 
impend Savon tr* ins, under the archduke Leopold 
1 * " il battle for Germany, 

and indeed for tin* whole of Europe, wan that of 
October, 1 **13 Tin- memorable battle of Leipsie, called 
by th- (ierni ms t»»r- im» l ..//,# ryrhfitrhf, precipitated 
the downfall of >'ip »! am, rdrea ly weakened in his 
In the dt-Mmoi Kus-ian campaign. Tie 


wsourei's 

....... d Hs-cmb.'cd Ins fi nips m and around Leipsie fo the 

h -Ids in suspension; it’s tlifi fllten d, and the j tupuIht of about ft»»,i *r flo.o** 1 ) n.eu, the corps of 
c\-rm w pr'Cipil ite.1 bi dilute irolic uc.d in flic j Vev and Jlegn'er not hav n» v uno up. The allied 
f rm ot a floccu'cnt precipdafi*, whiclns washed, drjed, foires, amoMitiin'' fo ubi .t men, were under 

P'wdered, and d-je^ted, nr^t in alcohol and then m jfho com.ii“i.d of riiu-v .*■ 1 w irt/enl»erg, elthongh the 
e*t.cr. It is coagulated by lcuiH, like the ensem i,f i three nioua’dis ,»f Au l» i I* ir^a, nud Ifussis, were 
milk; and fheCLue-c make a kind of cheese from j«.«••» pre->ut U k in the morning of 

pease and beans, | the loth Oi tubm, the abicd f i mps put them«w*hes i 

LlGUMiNosr, or Tnucrr, m Bot, | niotuvi, ciiiiu-d tee French nut posts, and about 0 

a tint. ord. of 7)*f jfylt hurt, sub-class Cfif/ti'l>r<r, | o'cl-u k the !»#•• ft.- becinio „»i*iura». Both parties dis- 
having lb** fodning e^icntial cimnicters .— !(rr»* t i pi ived the u.o.t brilbaut courage TVn> huu was the 
shrubs, ,»r trees, # L.*ives nearly always alternate nnd j “ocne of the mo^t oletini»e emdliet. 1’ioni this place 
stipulate, and u^nallr cnuipoumi. Flowers reinla** oi Napojoon adi pled hi- fan-tii*te inoasinc oljnakiog a 


irregiilur, often p^mhom , '»ms (haung a f.iuci>s| re¬ 
semblance to a I# .'tei 1 1 j • t aljx inferior, 3-pnrtrd, 
the odd ( division being "anterior; petals B, or t»*wcr 
v abortion, sometimes entirely wanting, pengrnous, 
o id one, when present, portenvr; stamens distinct or 
coherent, m one or more bandies: oxary superior, 


Claud attacl "upon the enemy'a ecu I re. The corps 
of N'er, which urn ted at tbi« junrtiwe, might havo 
decided the diiv, but Tilu» her’* army, of about 00,000 
strong, also made it * appear nice. The latter had, after 
an <>b«f mate conflict, umen Marmont nut of the village 
of Mnckern, nnd now threatened Leipsie from that 
ennrter; so that N’cy hail to be despatched against it, 
and the«leci«ise moment was lost. At nightfall both 


simple, and 1-eelled; stxle simple, proceeding from 

♦u * ventral suture. Fruit usually a fc>jim sometimes _ .. 

a ’omentum, tarelv a '-eeds 1 or more, with armies remained in nesilvtbe wmo position as they 

or without albumen. The order mey he generally die*' ha i occupied iu the morning; the only decided success 
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Lemma 


Lemurea 


of the French being on the western side of Leipsie, LaxxACX*. (See Pibtuckjs.) 
where General Bertrand bid driven back the Austrians Lxxxiav Eabm, or BrxiAGinx, lem'-ne-Hn. e spe 
ander Gyulai, end preserved e line of retreat through cies of bole, or kind of eerth, found in the island o 
Lindenen in esse of disaster. On the 17th, both Lemnos, in the jEgean Sea. Amongst the ancient 
armies rested by tsejt agreement, and Napoleon, con* this substance was celebrated as a sovereign reined' 
seions of his weakness, made an ineffectual attempt to against poisons and the bites of venomous reptiles 
procure an armistice. The 18th found faia forces, about It waa also mnch used in medicine, not only as ai 
160,000 in number, arranged in a semicircle around alexipbarmic, but also as an astringent, sudontic, vnl 
the north, east, and south oi the city; while, to oppose nerary, Ac. There wero three varieties of Lemmai 
him, Schwartrenberg, strengthened by the arrival of earth,—the white, the red, and the yellow; of wind 
the Buisian reserves under lieoningsen and Berna- tbe two former were consulerod the most valuable 
dotte'a anuy of the north, brought into the Held They were brought from the Levant, mostly in thi 
300.000 men and nearly 1,100 cknoous. Against these shape of small cakes, bearing the impression of a seal 
odds the French fought with heroic courage. Gradually from which circuuibtance it gained the name of fern 
their circle of defence was narrowed, and at a critical ujdlota. In external appearances it resembles a clay, 
period of tbe day they were weakened by tbe defection with a smooth surface like agate, especially in reoenl 
of larae bodies of Hexon and Wurtemberg troops, who fractures. It is of a fatty consistence, tnd bas a soaps 
immediately turned their guns against their former feel, adheres slightly to the tongue, and falls to piece; 
comrades. The allies hating at length penetrated into when immersed in water. When analysed, it n 
the anburb of Bchonield, Napoleon became convinced found to consist of—silica CO, alumina 14*6, soda 3 6, 
that tbe city was no longer tenable, and, taking oiide of iron 6, water 8with slight traces of mag* 
advantage of a cessation uf hostilities, at nightfall neaia and lime. Till witlun tho present century, the 
commenced a retreat Amid a scene of the wildest Turks and Greeks believed that tho Lemnian earth 
confusion, the French tiled off through Lmdenan. as possessed of imaginary viitues. The cups and 
Early in the morning of tbe lBth the allies forced an goblets used by the Hultan and chiefs were invariably 
entrance into tho city, and a terrible conflict took made of this substance. The alexipharmic and aetnn* 
place with the rearguard of tho Frcnoh army, who gent properties of this and other boles are now held in 
were encumbered with immense trains of baggage and little or no ebteem; but. used in the same manner as 
artillery, and a multitude of wour Jed. To add to their soap, it is still used in order to remove impurities, 
disasters, tho bridge over the Bister was blown up too Lemon, len'-o* (Fr. Imon, Low Lat timonium).— 
Boon, leaving 1 j, 000 soldiers, besides ‘23,000 sick and The fruit of the lemon*trce (Cilriu timonun) was ori« 
wounded, and more than 200 pieces of artillery, in the ginally brought to this coun¬ 
bands of the allies. Marshal Macdonald succeecdcd try from the tropical pvrta 


of Asia, but is now veiy 
extensively cultivated m 
tho south of Europe, and 
especially in Sicily, where 
tho fruit forms an impor¬ 
tant article of commerce. 
The lemon is a variety of 
tho citron, and belongs to 
tho natural family Amu a- 
ttacrv, Tho juice ol the 
lemon makes one of tho 
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in swimming his hone across the mcr, but Prince 
Pomatowski, in attempting the passage, was drowned. 

Tho total ln*a of the Frr p 'h our t.g the thieo davs’ 
fighting is fstiuiulcii at at>o.ii t •y fc «i u.ens that of tho 
allies at 45,000. 

Lemma, lem'-mS (Gr., a thing token or assamed), in 
Math., is a term used to denote a preliminary proposi¬ 
tion taken as demonstrated for the purpose of being 
used in the demonstration of a subsequent proposition. 

Thus propositioi sin geometry may be taken as lemmas 
to prove some proposition in mechanics. In logic, a 
premise taken ior granted is sonirt lines called a lemma, most popular and refresh- 

LlMMitra, lem'-mng.— The lfyoi/ri mrwgieue is a ing beverages,—lemonade, 
native of Norway and Finland. It belongs to the The fresh rind of the lemon 
family if urtna, which includes the mouso, rat, and other is a gentle tome, and when 
similarly formed annuals. It is about five inches in dried and grated, is used in 
length, with a tail about half an inch long, and is of a flavouring a variety of cull- 
tawny colour, vanegated with black. In its habits the nary preparations. Lemons 
lemming is extremely peculiar. It subsists entirely on appear in company with the orange m most orange- 
vegetable food, ana lives m shallow buirows under growing countries. They weie only known to the 
ground in summer, and mukes long passages under the Homans at a very late period, and, at llrat, were 
snow ra winter. In Baird’s " Cyclopaedia of tho only used to keep tho moths from their garments. 
Natural Sciences,” its peculiar habits are thus dcs- their acidity being unpleasant to them. In the time 
eribed:—"The most remaikable feature iu the history of Pliny the lemon wav hardly known otherwise than 
of the lemming is the periodical emigrations the am- as an excellent counter-puison. At the present time 
mail make from one nart uf the country to another, lemon-juice is employed by calico-printers in order to 
They descend in great bands from the mountains which discharge colours. 

divide Nordland and Fmm&rk, eating up everything Lxmoxadx, Itn'-oit-aul (Fr. hvonnde), is a drink 
before them. They pursue their corn so in a straight prepared of water, sugar, and tbe juice of lemons. 
Hue, climbing walls und houses, and not avoiding roan literally speaking; bnt cream of tartar turms the pnn- 
himself, should he stand m their way, hut attempting oipal ingredient of a good deal of the lemonade manu- 
to climb over him. Kivera and lakes are swum across, faotured in London. It was first publicly sold in 
the band forming again on the other side, and corn ana England in the years 1630-33, when it waa imported 
bay stacks are gnawn through. Like an army of from Italy, in which latter country it was first made, 
locusts, they pass on, leaving a desolate track behind Liirox- grabs Oil. (See Axdbopooox.) 

them; nor do they stop till they reach the sea, where Lxxun, le'-mur (Lat. lemur, a ghost), a term for- 
thousands are drowned. During tbeir march great merly applied, in the Linnwan sjstem of zoology, to 
numbers are destroyed hv hawk*, owls, weasels, &o.; several of the lower quadrumanous animals of different 
and so great is the havoc thus committed, aud by their structure and habits. However, it is now restricted 
being swept away m crossing rivers, and by similar to inch as hare the inferior incisors long, compressed, 
casualties, that hot tew over leach tbeir native and sloping forwards, and the lower canines approxi- 
haunti again. Tho cause of these migrations is not mated aud of similar form and dutetion. "Each of 
well known, but Is bupnoseii to arise irom want of food, tho four extremities is provided with an opposable 
They appear to take place at i» regular intervals; but, thumb; but the index digit of the hinder haud has its 
upon an average, about once men venra.” In former nail developed into a long curred sharp-pointed claw." 
times, the lemmings were supcratitiunsly regarded by Tbe lemurs are natives ot Madagascar, and of tome of 
the peasants of tho countries they went over, the tbe smaller islands in the immediate neighbourhood, 
popular belief being that th.y leJl from the clouds: Their food is composed or a mixed diet of fruits, 
uffl in such dread wero they held, that it used insects, and smtll birds, they being able to surprise 
to be the custom for pnevts to exorciso them with bell, the latter while at roost during the night-time. (See 
hook, and candle/'—-Se/. Baud’s Cyclops Jia of the , Flying Lxxun.) 

Natural Science!. j Iimcies, lem'-u-reer, a term applied, in Roman 
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observed on the 9th, llch, and 13th of Mar ; and was it baa left to individuals to prcscnbo for theaselvee 
thus celebrated on acoonot of ita supposed efficacy in that role of life which ta beat fitting to habits of self- 
laying the aonla of tha departed. Tha caremony of the denial. 

1 *muralhi ia thui described in the ** Popular Enoyclopss- LBsnBTTX.iaiAOUK, len-te-hu-lu-re-ai'-te-e, in Bot, 
dia— u About midnight, whan everybody waa asleep, the Buttarwort fam, a amidl nat. ord. of DicotoUdonet, 
the head of the home arose, and want, barefooted, sub-class Corollt/lor w, consul mg of herb* growing in 
softly, and in ailenee, to a fountain; with a anap of the water, marshes, or wet places. The leaves are radioal, 
fingers, still keeping silent, he protected himself from entire, or divided into threadlike filaments, bearing 
thespectree. Having washed bis hands at the fonn- little pouches or air-vesicles. The flowers areirrw- 
tain, be returned, took some black beans in his mouth, gular, with persistent 2-lipped calyx, and a 2-lipped 
and, without looking round, threw them nine timei corolla. Tho species Pinguteula outgone is termed 
over ms head, repeating each time —Mete ego nit to; ha butterwort, from the property its leaves possess of 
fibu no mootque redimo (These I send; with then coagulating milk. 

beans I redeem me and mine). He then washed hie _ Lbhtioo, len-tx'-go (Let.), in Med., is a freckle on 


beans I redeem me and mine). He then washed hie 
hands again, struck a hollow copper vessel, saying nina 
times, during the operation, in a supplicating tone— 
Manet, exit*, patent t (Ye souls of my ancestors, depart), 
He now looked round, and the ceremony was finished, 
It was behoved that the spirits came ana collected the 
beans." 

Lsirimrzs, len'-e-tivt (Lat. feats, gentle), in Mod., 
iv applied to purgatives which act in a gentle manner, 
and nave a soothing effect. 


Lbhtioo, len-ti'-go (Lat.), in Med., is a freckle on 
the skin; so named from its resemblance to lentil-seeds. 

Libtils. (See Esvxnc.) 

Lso, U'-o (Lat. leo, the lion), a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, which gives its to the filth 
sign of the sodiao. It is situated between the constel¬ 
lations Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, Virgo, and Can¬ 
cer. The most conspicuous stars in this group are 
Regalas, or a Leonis, of tho first magnitude, and De- 
neb, or p Looms, of a magnitude midway between the 


Lbhs, lens (Lat., a small bean), a name given in Op first and second, which is intersected by a straight line 
ties to a piece ot glass, or other transparent medium, drawn through the polar stars end the star Y in 
hounded on both sides by two spherical surfaces, or on {j ras Major. 

the one side by a sphcncal and on the other by a plane Lbo ^ ihob , 0 r the Little Lion, a constellation of 
outface. A lens has the property either of collecting the northern hemisphere, formed and named by Hel- 
rarullel rays of light into a point or focus, or of causing Te tius, lying immediately to the south of the Great Bear, 
them to diverge, according to the laws of refraction. , n d between Lynx, Leo, and Cancer. * It is composed 
Lenses vary in form, that is, are terminated by various of small stars, all of them being less in apparent sise 
burfacesjirom which they acouire dillorent names. A 'hen stars of the fourth magnitude. 


burtoces, from which tbey acquire dillcrent names. A 
iphrncal lent is a sphere or globule of glass. A double 
convex lent has both sides convex; a plano-convex has 
one side plane and the other convex. A docile con- 
cjflent has both sides concave; a plano-concave lent 
lias one side piano and the other concave. A meniscus 
feat (so called from its resemblance to a little moon) 
lia« oue side convex and the other concave, both of 
v» Inch meet at the ericas j while in the concavo-convex 
(eat the sides are parallel, and are 'joined by a flat sur- 
fice. Those lenses which aro thicker in tho middle 
than (ho edge causo (he rayB of light to converge in 
passing through them; and those which are thicker at 
the edges than at the middle cause pencils of light 
which are refracted through them to diverge. From a 
very early period it was observed that a transparent 
body of spherical form was able to collect at a point 
pafallel rays of light. It was also remarked that the 
illumination at these points was feeble, on account of 
the thickness of the glass which the light had to pans 


Lbonibs Vbbsxs, W-o-nine, is a species of poetry 
much m fashion during the middlo ages, and consist¬ 
ing of the introduction ot rhyme into Latin verse. 
The term is soul to be derived from a poet Leo, or a 
monk Leoninus. As an instance, is the lsmous song 
of Walter do Mapes:— 

‘ Mihi est propositum in taberna mori; 

Vmum ait apposituin monentia ori." 
Sometimes the rhymes fall m the same line, the end 
bvming to the middle; us— 

11 Demon langnebat, roonachus tnne esse volobat j 
Ast'ubi convaluit, m&usit ut ante fuit." 

Lecpabd, bp’-par(l 4 Ft lit leopardnt), a name ap¬ 
plied to the larger spotted cats (F'ffcto), which are 
ound both 111 tho Old and New worlds, in the oonti- 
lent and inlands of the Old Wond, tho leopard ap¬ 
pears to have its most perfect development ; but tho 


through. By taking two small segments only, instead imencan jaguar far excels the leopards of Asia and 


very same refraction of tbe rays is produced as when listmct species or only varieties. Cuvier separated the 
the entire sphere is used. In the manufacture of lenses, 'anther from the leopard specifically. He describes 
tha spherical surfaces are produced by grinding them he panther as being yellow above and whito beneath, 
in counterpart tools, or discs of metal, prepared to the with six or seven rows of black spots, formed by a 
same curvature as the lenses. The glasses for lenses cluster of five or six simple spots on each side, lie 
are first brought to a rough circular form, and after- speaks of tbe species aa being found all over Africa, in 
words ground and polished with fine emery and putty- the warm countries of Asia, and in the Indian Arohi- 
powder. The grinding and polishing of the finer pdago. The leopard is referred to as differing from 
varieties of lenses for telescopes, microscopes, and the panther in having ten rows of smaller spots. Lin- 
other delicate apparatus, requires extremely nice na*us, however, could not see sufficient grounds of dis- 
tuanipulahon. tmotion between them, and referred both names to 


turn of our Saviour's fasting m the wilderness. The and is spread over the African continent as widely as tbe 
name is derived from the Saxon long , spring, from tbe lion. Over this vast extent he vanes little, and that 
lime of the year in which it is observed. It is used as merely in magnitude and in the sizn and form of his 
n preparation for Raster, and begins on Aah-Wednes- markings and tbeir depth of colour. Everywhere, how- 
•'ay. The observance of Lent is of great antiquity, ever, he is the same in respect to form and structure, 
lor from the first ages of Christianity it was usual to set disposition and character. The general colour of tho 
aside some time for humiliation and special exercises leopard is yellowish fawn, which grows paler in the 
immediately before Easter. At first this fast extended sides till it merges into the white of the under part of 
nly to forty houra, then to thirty-six days; and four ad- body. Over thn bead, neck, back, and limbs are seat- 
ditional days were added in the 9 th century. Anciently, I tered black spots of various sixes; while the sides 
the mode of observing Lent waa to abstain from food are covered with numerout rose-shaped spots. The 
till the evening, the only refreshment being snpj leopard’s general aapeot is fierce, and its disposition is 
which, however, might include flesh or any other v characterized by all the fleroenees and craftiness which 
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Leopard 

is aotiMd in the rest of the cat tribe. Ho pwii open 
antelopes, monkeys, and the smaller quadrupeds; out 
aroids man except when closely punned, when he 
tight* obstinately. Leopards hare been known to 
attack solitary travellers. When they fell in with a 


Lopldopbem 


ohatah, eager for the sanguinary mmltehlM» 
•P^d. and is presently oathehaek 
« th ? ■‘rairgWn* •nimsl, with its Sue bailed in lie 
throat. The hunters hasten up with the ehetah’shood 
and chain, and after he has been entioed from the deer 


a male and female, wiw wroe young ms eyes, ana oe u led back to the tumbnlsad held 
ones, have been known to enter a aheepfola near the till fresh game is started. The behaviour of the ehe- 
Cape of Good Hope, when theold animals killed nearly tah in confinement is that of an ordinary aavwce 
a hundred sheep. Alter having gorged themselves. Theohetah in its external form and habile proaentea 
ihev fed their vonne. and each seizing a whole carcass mixture of the fehno end canine tribes i from ■Kmm is 


they fed their young, and each seizing a whole carcass mixture of the fehno end canine tnbee j from whence it 
tried to carry it away; they were waylaid, however, derives its name of Cywtilnrui, from the Greek fanes, 
and killed. The mode by which the negroes capture a dog. The jaguar ( Felt* Onca), or American panther! 
tue leopard is by digging pitfall* and slightly covering is the form which the leopard takes m the New World, 
them with hurdles, over which a piece of meat is hud (See Jaocai.) 


me leopard is by digging pitinlls and slightly covering is the form which the leopard takes in theNew World, 
them with hurdles, over which a piece of meat is hud (See Jaocai.) 

as a bait. From the great flexibility of the limbs of LeopoldixIa, U-o-pold-ief-e^k (so named alter the 
this animal, he is able to ascend trees with great ease, empress of Brazil), in Bot., a gen. of Palma. X. Pime- 
and when pursued, is m the habit of taking refuge tala is a very interesting ana useful plant. Xta per* 
among the branches. He can be somewhat tamed Bistent petiole-ba'cs terminate in long pendulous 
when taken very young. According to the accounts of beards of bristle-like fibres: those are cat off from 
African travellers, the flesh of the leopard is excellent, the young plants after having been previously combed 
resembling veal iu Amour. The hkina are valuable for out by means of a rude comb, and now form an impor- 
malong rugs, &o., and are sold in Europe at from £5 to lant article of commerce in Brsxil. These fibres are 
£10. Among the larger spotted cats of the Old World known under the names of Pisssaba or Piafave, pen¬ 
is the rimau-dahan, which pel takes, in some mea- grass and lnonkcv-grasa, and are xsed for brooms, 
sure, of the markings ol the tiger and leopard, though oleaning-bruslies, Jkc. The pulpy envelope of the fruit 


is the riman-dahan, which pat takes, in some mea¬ 
sure, of the markings ot the tiger and leopard, though 
it seems to be more allied to the former than to the 
latter. Its probable size, when full-grown, will be 
a 1 >ut four feet from the tio«p to the root of the tail; 
and its height, at the shoulder, about one foot ten 


inches. Its colour id hrowm«h grey, with no yellow or rare alkalies. 

i < ti . i t i ” . _ s _v •_ r_ 


yields a delicious dnnk resembling cream. 

LsrrooLiTF, lep'-e-do-hte (Gr. lepie, a soale; ffilet. 
stone), in Mm., a mica containing lithia, rubitlis, and 
ca»bia. It is generally employed as the source of these 


shnrtli after its arrival, during the process of dentition I proboscis, or trunk, rolled up spirally; am 
" On 'board the hh,»,“ he relates, “ there was a smull J auteumc, generally long, of variable form. The 


red tints. Its spots and stupes are Urge, dark, irre- Lfpidovtfua, Up-e-Jop'-ter-H (Gr. l*pie t I scale; 
gular, and oblong m lorrn; the larger ones being ptemn , a wmg), an order of inseots which contains 
marked by lines ol velvety black. It inhabits Sumatra, those generally known by the name of butterflies end 
According to Sir Stamford Baffles, who mode personal moths. They have four membranous wings, covered 
observations ou two individuals of the species, while on both sides with minuto generally coloured scales, 
young, these leopards ore very gentle and playful, lie which appear to the naked eve like a quantity of fine 
brought one specimen alive to England; but it dnali .lust scattered over them. They possess also a long 
shortly after ita arrival, during the process of dentition I proboscis, or trunk, rolled up spirally; and two 
** On 'board the tdi he relates, “ there was a smull auteumc, generally long, of variable form. The Lepi* 
Musi dog, who u«**d to play round the cage and with doptcra uudergo perfect metamorphosis. In genera, 
the animal, and it vv as aniuhing toobserve the playltil- the females ai e rather larger than the moles, and their 
ness and tenderness with which the latter came in con- colour less brilliant In the imago state ther are very 
tact with his inlenor-sized companion." This speci- short-lived; the males die shortly after the set of 
men wa* taken very young in the forests of Bencoolen. generation is accomplished, and the female aoon oiler 
The natives assert rhafc the nman-dahan never attacks lie deposits her egg*. The nectar ol flowers forms 
man, but lives principally upon poultrv, buds, and th their principal (ood,i and they auok it up from the 
smaller kinds ot deer; and tnat .t sleeps, und often lays depths of tbn narrowest blossoidh by*means of their 
in wait tor its prey, on trees; inun whence it derives piolm-eis, which is wonderfully adapted tor the pur- 
the nam n of Jnh>w, w hieh signifies the fork formed by pose. The females of different species lay their eggs 
the hr inch of u tier. One of the most interesting upon different plants, arrordiug to the proper food 
forms of division of the Z’V !nf* is the chetab, or hunt- leqmrcd tor the v»ung caterpillar. Thousands of egga 
ing leopard {l\nailuru§ juhiitu *); it is inferior in sizr are sometimes laid by one ui-ect, and they are made 
to the leopard proper, not being moro than thirty-two to adhere to the surface of the leaf on which they are 
inches high; besulei which, his limba are not so grace- deposited. The larva; of the Lepidoptera are well known 
fol nor his fur bo hi 'k as the majority of the eat tribe, by the name of caterpillar. When ready to be hatched. 
The claws of the clietuh are not retractile, or, at most, they como out m a worm-like form, the body being 
so slightly that naturalists have found e difficulty in cylindrical and oomposed of thirteen segments. They 
agreeing as to the animal's genus. The ohetah is of have throe pairs of simple articulated feet, whioh serve 
much lighter build than tiu panther, shows better fight the purpose of walking; and from two to five pain of 
when hunted with dogs, ud commonly inhabits the falao legs, short and thick, armed at the end with hooks, 
lower branches of the grout trees of the lorest, when which enable the animal to fasten itself on leaves, 
the temafo br.-.ar- f .rth hery-Mine. Tt i- nun-'n with branches, to. Most of these larva move forwards, 
the ljir .peAUi'.i.abita* i-.»f ('■yl-**it ■MyVil’eliMqiii.l but some walk backward!!, with a sort of leaping 
there found, chetsh; but the true breed of hunting- 1 motion; while othera draw the body into a loop-form, 
leopard doea not there exist. Whether the chetah is then suddenly straightening, spring forward! with an 
taken as a cub and trained to tho business of deer- energetic bound. During this state of their existence. 


leopard does not there exist. Whether the chetah is then saddonly straightening, spring forwards with an 
taken as a cub and trained to tho business of deer- energetic bound. During this state of their existence, 
hunting, or whether, ns a inll-grown animal, it may be they do considerable damage to trees, shrubs, Ac., 
trappod and broken in, does not seem clear; it would, and chango their skin several times. Thqy then oeese 
however, seem most piobuble that the former system feeding, and chango into the chrysalis or pupa state, 
was adopted; for although wo have instances ofleo- (See JxSFf t-Txvkbeoiivatioxs.) When the perfect 
pards and panthers becoming no for domic as to tolerate insect emerges, the wings are at first moist and nnex- 
the society ofman.it requires the utmost care that they ponded; it then appears weak; but, soon after being 
do not relapso to th-'ir naturally ferocious habits, exposed to the air, its wings become dry and expend. 
When the trained chetah is required for a day’s sport, and tho insect seems full of life and activity. There 
he is placed m a sort of cart, drawn by ahorse, ana aro supposed to bo about 12,000 species of Lepidoptera, 
accompanied by the hunters and the usual company or nearly one-sixth of all the insert tribes. More than 
that belong to the chase m India When an antelope 2,000 aro said to be natives ot Britain. They present 
•s storied, it is shown to the chetah in tho tumbril, who, ‘ ninny joints of interest to the entomologist, especially 
as soon as his leash is slipped, leaps after it. Ibo in th'eir larva and their pupa state; while Uw beauty 
speed of the deer is much gi eater than that of the che-1 rnd elegance of the forms of the perfect inseots are 
tab; bnt it invariably happens, that as soon os the 1 admired by all. The value of the nlk cocoons of the 
former becomes aware ot its terrible pursuer, it be-| pups of certain species is almost equal to the damage 
comes panic-stricken, end its wilt and regular paces done by the lurvir of others. The Lepidoptera have 
ehaiige to spasmodic leaping and stumbling, while the been dmdod into three large classes: tho D uma , or 
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those which fly by dey; the Cnputrulorim, or those 
which flv in the evening; and the Noetuna, or those 
which Or by night. Many of the Nocturne, however, 
fly by day, ana sics writ i in consequence of which 
another arrangement has been adopted, based upon 
the construction of the antenne. In the butterflies, 
the antenna are always club-shaped at the extremity j 
ther are, therefore, classed in the group Jikopaloetra , 
dob-horned. The moths, on the contrary, never have 
the antenna with club-shaped ends; they are generally 
cetaceous. Aliform, fusiform, or pectinated; they have 
been, consequently, classed in the group Jleterocera 
varied-borned. 

Lmrxnosiuir, lep'-e-da-n’-ren (Gr. Jepie, a scale), 
the Mud-eel, an animal which in late years has given 
rise to mneh discussion among naturalists, as to 
whether it bdongs to tho class of reptiles or fishes. It 
is one of the most perfectly amphibious of all animals. 
Its organa of respiration are twofold. As in all fishes, 
it hss well-organized gills on the inner edge of the 
branchisl arches, and a regular gill-cover, with a 
small oblong aperture in front of the base of the 
anterior members. Besides these, it has two well- 
developed cellular longs of nearly equal size. The 
body is elongate and fish-liko in form, covered with 
oval imbricated scales, and furnished with dorsal and 
candal membranes resembling fins, strengthened with 
soft-jointed rays. According to the supporters of the 
reptilian theory, these members are feet; while those 
who regard the animal a* a fish look upon them aa 
fins. Two species of Lepidosireu are known,—the X. 
paradoxa and the X. annrdane: the former is found in 
the Amaaon and the latter in the Gambia. Several 
living specimens of the animal found in the Gambia 
bare been brought to this country. During the inun¬ 
dations of the river, largo portions of country aro 
flooded; npon the retreat of tho waters, tho lepulo- 
sirens that are left behind burrow into tho mud. The 
eun soon converts this into a bard cake, and they 
remain caned up in a sort of cooonn of dried mud. 
They remain torpid, and covered with a thick secre¬ 
tion of mucus, till the rainy Beason again commences, 
and tho flooded river releases them A short tinio 
ago, several of these animals were brought over to 
this country in their hard cocoons, and afterwards 
exhibited alivo at tho Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
Tho natives eat thi^lenidosircns, and it is said that, 
when fried, they closely resemble eels in taste, and 
have a ru h oily flavour. 

LxrXDUM, lep'-c-dum (from Gr. tepie, a scale), in 
Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Crm J> nr. T. eaticum is 
the garden cress, well known as a pungent salad, 
being commonly used with tho young herb of tho 
mustard-plant. (See Smarts) 

Lxrii, or Lrproby, lep'-ru htf-ro+e (Gr. lepra, 
•calmess), m Med., is a* disease characterized by the 
formation of scaly patches nu the skin, of different 
sizes, but having always nearly a circular form. 
Physicians distinguish three varieties of this disease,— 
Lepra vulgarte, or common leprosy; Lepra a!phot, or 
white leprosy; and Lepra mqrteant, or black leprosy. 
Leprosy first manifests itself in small del met reddish 
elevations of tho cuticle, which enlarge till they some¬ 
times attain tho sizo of n crown-piece. They are 
covered with scales, which accumulate and form a 
thick prominent crust, and are quickly reproduced as 
they fall off. This disease usually makes its appear¬ 
ance first about the knee or elbow, and extends by 
degrees along the extremities, till sometimes tho whole 
body becomes affected by it. Its progress is, in gene¬ 
ral, very alow, and it may continue in the saiuo state for 
years. The general health of tho patient is but little 
disturbed by this disease. In lepm nlphos the scaly 
patches are smaller than m lepra vnlgam, and have 
also their central parts deprehted or indented. Tho 
lepra nigricans differs from the others chiefly in the 
colour of the patches, which are c’ irk and livid. This 
disease sometimes makes its appearance without any 
apparent cause, sometimes it may bo induced by ex¬ 
posure to cold or damp, mid scmetimes it is evidently 
Witary. It is generally tedious of cure. The diet 
"houhl be light and moderate, and all heating and 
stimulating liquors avoided. Externally, warm baths, 
sulphur-baths, and preparations of tar oe creosote, are 
useiul. The constitutional treatment will depend upon, 


Letter of Attorney 

the condition of body; if weakly, tonics, as quinine 
and iron, are to be administered. A solution of 
arsenic is often of advantage; but, of oonrse, it can 
only be used under medical superintendence. Tine 
disease appears to have been much more prevalent, 
and of a severer type, in ancient than in modern times, 
if indeed this is the same disease,—many being of 
opinion that the leprosy of ancient times resembled 
rather what ia now known as elephantiasis. (See Elb- 

FHANfXASIB.) 

LirTOsmiax, fep-fo-sper'-ms-e (Gr. frpto#,. slen¬ 
der ; tperma , a seed), in But., a tnbe of the nat. ord. 
Mgrtacetr, characterized by having capaular fruit. The 
typical gen. is Zeptoepermwm, two species of which, 
X. emporium and flea, have leaves which are used in 
the Australian colonies as a substitute for tea. 

Lxrirs. (8ee Hark.) 

Lfpub, /e'-put (Lat, lepue , the hare), one of the 
original constellations of Aratus and Ptolemy, situated 
in the northern hemisphere, to the south of Orion. Its 
moat considerable stare are of tho third and fourth 
magnitude. 

Lx Box (or la Rsix*) 11 txut, lefr) rwaw (la raine) 
U(r) vuh(r), (Fr, the king, or queen, wills it), is the 
form in which the royal assent is given to the passing 
of public bills in parliament. ( See Asbkxt, Royal. ) 

Lesion, le'-zhe-on (Lat. Itedo, I hurt), in Burg., is a 
term used to denote any kind of wound or bodily 
injury. 

Lessons, let'-eunz (Lnt. teqo, I read), are certain 
portions oi Scripture rend in church during Divine ser¬ 
vice. The reading of the holy Scriptures formed an 
impoitant part of public worship from the earliest ages 
of tho Church. It Bccms to have been late, however, 
before any systematic table of lessons was prepared, 
though certain parts of Scripture appear to nave been 
read at certain periods of tho year; as the account of 
our Lord’s resurrection during Easter. In the Church 
of England, the course of les-ons begins, at the begin¬ 
ning of tho year, with Gcnccits, mid continues till the 
books of the Old Testament, and also portions of the 
Apocrypha, are read over, with the exception of tho 
books of Chronicles, and such chapters in the other 
hooks as are leva profitable to ordinary readers. The 
book of Isaiah is reserved for the end of the year, near 
to Christmas. The second lessons are taken in regular 
course from the New Testament; thoee for the morn¬ 
ing service from tho gospels sud the Acts of the 
Apostles; those for evening service from the epistles. 
In tho Presbyterian churches, the word lesson is not 
used in this sense, and tho portions of Scripture which 
are read at pubbe worship are selected for the occasion 
*>y the officiating clergyman. 

Lbtiiarqy, htV-ar ;* ( Or W, fr rgetfnlneaa ; nrr r, 
inactivity), is a Mate of iimmimiIIv |-ia-id « >i.- 
tinuous sleep. It is intermediate between heavy sleep 
and a state of complete coma, and may result from 
severe exertion of the body or mind; but it is also fre¬ 
quently produced by congestion of blood in the vessels 
of the brain; and hcncc it is often a symptom of great 
danger, frequently prece li**? an at tv k of apoplexy. It 
may also be canned 1 j ll •• id. u < I u> y narcotic sub¬ 
stance, or of alcoholic liquors. In general, the ourc is 
effected by the removal of the cause by which it has 
been brought about. If the result of a determination ox 
blood to the head, then topical bleedings by cupping, 
and purgatives, are required; but if, on the other 
hand, it proceed from nervous weakness, then tonics, 
stimulants, and a generous diet aro necessary. (See 
AroimsTT, Coma ) 

Letter of Credit, is an order given by a banker, or 
other person, at one place, to Ins audit in another, 
authorising him to pay to a particular individual a 
certain sura of money. A letter of credit is not a 
negotiable instrument, and therefore only tho person 
named in it can legally demand payment. 

f utter or Tower of Attorney, is a letter or in¬ 
strument by which ono person authorizes another to 
do some act for hnn, such ns to sigu a deed, collet t 
rents, Ac., the prrty so authorized to act being called 
the attorney of the other. The terms of the letter 
must be strictly adhered to, for the principal ia only 
bound for the acts of hie agent to the extent that ho 
authorized him to act. It includes, however, an autho¬ 
rity to do everything that is absolutely necessary in 
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carrying out the orders of tbs letter. Tbs authority with sulphide of ammonium. It is a dassliaghr whits 
to act ceases on tbs death of the person granting it. crystalline solid, soluble m water, and forming well. 

Lxrrxxs, Ut-tm (Ang.-Nor.), are those marks, defined saku with the acids. It differ* from rosaailins 
signs, or characters, painted, engraved, or printed, m containing two equivalents of hydrogen Jess ***** 
used as the representatives of sound, or of an artieula- that alkaloid i in other words, lsuanttuie seems to 
tion of the human organs of speech; thus representing bear the same relation to rosamline that white indigo 
ideas by phonetic sigus. Letters form the elements or does to the blue variety. 

written language, just as simple sounds constitute the Lbucxkb, lu'-etne, in Chera., a substance termed 
elements of spoken language, or speech. Sounds com- during the decomposition of cheese, muscle, or gluten, 
municete ideas through the agency of the ear; letten in the presence of water. It forms crystalline suite 
forming the visible representatives of Bounds, comma- with several of the acids. It is somewhat cholesterine 
mcate thoughts by means of tbs eye. (5 m Alphabet, in nppeamnee. t It is sparingly soluble m cold water. 
Philology, Whitihg ) • v *>ut readily so in hot. It has an unctuous feel, anl 

Lrms op Mabqub. (See Mabqcb, Lettebs of.) sublimes at 3KP in wooUv flocculi. 

Lbttbbs Pats** (Lat. Ultra patentee, open letters), Lsrcovi, In-ko'-ma (Or. leuleoe, white), m Med., is 
are letters of the queeu, conferring some honour or applied to a white opacity of the cornea ot the eye. It 
privilege upon a party, and are so called because they it occasioned bv acute lnllararostinn, causing a depo¬ 
ses not sealed up, but exposed to view, with the great sition ot lymph either upon the surface or into tbs 
seal pendent at the bottom, and are usually directed or substance of the cornea. When merely superficial, it 
addressed by the queen to her subjects at large. They often pa*Bes away with the cessation of the mflam- 
tbos differ from certain other letters of the queen mation, but when deep seated it is often incurable. 
(Uterm clause), which are directed to particular per- Astringent lotions aro generally recommended, 
sons; and not being for public inspection, are closed LxvcoPiimAHB, lu-ko-pet'-re-anx, in Eccl. Hist., is 
up and sealed on the outside. Quoeu's grants, whether the name of a fanatical sect of Christians which sprang 
or lands, honours, liberties, franchises, or any thing else up m the Eastern Church towards the close of the 
that can be granted, are contained m charters or 12th century. Their founder was Leucopetrus, and 
letters patent. The old mode of obtaining grants has his chiet disciple Tychicus. They asserted that them 
been abolished by statute II A 16 Viet. c*. 82, which dwelt in every individual an evil genius, which could 
provides that, in every ease where any gift, grant, or only be expelled by continued prayer and supplication, 
writing whatsoever, to be parsed under the great seal, in which alone they belieied religious service to con- 
would nave required a queen's hill or bills from the 
otQces of the signet and privy seal, her majesty may, 
by warrant under the royal sign munual, addressed to 

the lord chancellor, command him to cause letters .. . _, 

patent to ho passed under the great seal, according to appear from history after the death of their leaders, 
such warrant, and that such warrant tdiall ho prepared Lrucopooo*. (Set Kpacridackjr.) 
by tho attorney or aolicttor-gcnerol, and shall set forth Lxvabi Facias, fe-rat'm fa%'->he-ue, in Law, is a writ 
tho proposed letters patent, and be countersigned by of execution directed to the sheriff, commanding him to 
one of the principal jecrctanea of state, and scaled levy the plmntifTs debt on the lands and goods of tho 


list; and hence they rejected all external forms of 
worship. They professed to believe in a donblo 
'rimty, rejected marriage, abstained from flesh, and 
rested the sacraments with contempt. They dis- 


v. ith the privy seal. Tho granting of letters patent for 
uti invention w specially regulated l*y 15 & Id Viet. 

S3. (See Pvtf>t ) 

Lam K-waiTiMG is a branch of literature which, 
unfortunately, is but little studied. It is to bo regretted 
that more pains are not taken to excel in an art which 
is so commonly and so umv crsally pi ai t ised. There ure 
comparatively few persons that can write a good letter; 


defendant. By it the sheriff may seize all the defen¬ 
dant's goods, and receive the rents and profits of hit 
lands t.ll satisfaction be made to the plaintiff. Thii 
writ is now little used, the remedy by clegit,'which 
takes po««cssion of the lands themselves, being much 
more diet luul 

Lkvaiok, lr-iat'-ior (Lat. frto, l lift up), in Anat.» 
is a numu given to certain muscles which nerve the 


and yet it is an attainment that may bo i cached by purpose of lifting the parts to which they are attached, 
comparatively little pains and study. A good letter Livbb, Icc'-e (Hr. /erer, to rise), properly denotea 
requires to be eahy, natural, and well exprehsed, suited the tune of rising, and is commonly applied to tha 
to the circumstances, and to the character of the pci. visits wbuh pnutes and other distinguished personages 
non to whom it is addressed. Tho French, from being receive in the morning, tt is specially applied m this 
more natural, and having the power of cxnrcfSinglheir country to the stated public occasions on which the. 
feelings more vividly, greatly excel ns in this line, and 

f sublished collections of letters form a considerable 
(ranch ot their literature. Among the more celebrated 
published letters of this country are those ot Sir 
U illiain Temple, Addison, l*ojie, Swift, Bolinghrokc, 

Lady Montague, Chesterfield, Gray, and Cowper. 

Ltti rub Dfc Cachkt. (See Caciipt ) 

Lbttuck, let'-tu* (Fr. Inline), a smooth, herbaceous. 


aunual plant, containing a milky juice, which bus been volunteer movement in England would produce a lech 


soveiiign receives visits from persons of rank or 
fortune. A levee differs from a drawing-room only 
in that ladies are admitted to the latter but not to tb* 
former. 

L?vj r bn M a* sic (Fr, universal wring), a military 
term applied to tho rising ot a wliulo people in arms; 
including all those cupablo of beat mg them that are 
not acfnally engaged in the regular service. The 



cultivated from very early 
tunes. It is much used as 
a salad. There are many 
varieties ot cultivated let¬ 
tuces, which are divided 


ra mn me in cosn any invasion should threaten ue. A 
writer in the “ Popular Encyclopaedia” ably remarks on 
tho movement m tho following words*-—** When ani¬ 
mated by patriotic feelings, it is the most formidable 
obstacle an enemy can encounter; and it is unconquer- 
mto two families,—the cos able if favoured hy the nature of the ground, because 
and tho cabbage. The cos almost every advantage is oh the side of the people, 
varieties aro difctmguudicd They fight on their own soil; they know the ground ; 
by being of an upright (bey find support and assistance in every bouse, from 
growth, and are more grown every woman and child; they fight for their own 
in summer than winter. The hearths; they inclose the enemy on all sides, and can 
cabbago lettuce is grown at destroy whatever can be nseful to him, cut off hie 
all seasons, but more espe- communist ions, pursue, annoy, disturb, assail, harass 
cully m winter, on account him incessant'. that he can effect nothing, except 
of its BUpetior hardihood, getting possession ot the strong places, it is called 
Ji grows close to the ground, and prod m es a blanched landeiurm in Germany, meaning Innd storm, in d latino* 
heart, like tho cabbage, without assistance. When tion to tho militia, or latnfn 'hr. This distinction was 
voung, the cabbage varieties are generally sweeter first mode in 1790, when the peasants of Havana and 
than those of the cos at tho same age, but at full Franconia fell upon the rear of tho flying Frenoh 
grow th this is reversed; hence the latter are preferred under Jourdan with much success. The landtfvrm was 
lor salads, and the former for soups. (See Lactuca ) yet more effectivem 17U9, and m 1813 tho governments 
L»uahilxhs, lu-an'-c-leen, in Chem., a base oo- of Northern Germany called it forth in every part 
tamed from aniline by acting on i salt of rosamline of the country it consisted of every male person 
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capable of bearing amt of any tort, whom age or other 
reasons exempted from the militia service. Orders 
were issued to tarn anything into, weapons, to defend 
the oountry by every meant, and to injure the enemy 
in all possible ways,ny destroying provisions and wells, 
attackfogstragglftn, interceptlngoouriars, and escorting 
prisoners. The landtturm was useful also at the siege 
of several fortresses. Its organisation was founded on 
municipal decisions. Napoleon ordered the lev fa en 
«nu« when the allies entered Prance, and it threatened 
to become dangerous to them; but the capture of 
Faria put an end to the war. The list trace of the 
fctnd may be said to bavo taken place m Poland. The 
chief differences between a lev fa en matte and militia 
may be stated, in conclusion, to be, that m the former 
all persons are comprised that arc not included m the 
latter; that they do not march from home; and that 
their aorvioe is more irregular, aud even owes its 
•trongth to that very irregularity. 

Liviucm, lerf-il-lerr, in Eng Hist, is the name 
•f a party which arose m the army of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, and whose professed object was to level nil 
ranks of society, and to establish equality in titles uud 
•states throughout the country. When Cromwell 
departed for frelaud in 1044), they raised mutinies m 
▼arums quarters, and were put down, not without 
bloodshed, by Fairfax. 

Lxvxlmm}, Ierf-el-liny (flat, latfel, even, flat), the 
name of the method by which the neights and depths 
of rising grounds and hollows may be estimated above 
or below a curved surface, corresponding to the curva¬ 
ture of the globe a hen the distance is considerable, 
or above or below an horizontal plane passing through 
a certain point in the earth'a surioco when the riis- 
tanoe is short. In goodetiu surveys, where the opera¬ 
tions extend over a great part of the earth’s surface, 
great nicety is required, and the measurements must 
be made with reference to the act ml spheroidal shape 
of the earth; but in levelling a piece of ground torn 
railway or eanal, it is suflleiant to consider the surface 
to which the measurements are referred as being per¬ 
fectly spherical. If it bo desired to And the heights of 
a successive seiies of {mints m a line, straight or 
curved, running along the snrfacn «>t the earth, it is 
manifest that the heights of these points can only l>o 
determined by referring them to other points, whicn are 
called level-points, and which are tiiera , «eliea cqui- 
distaut from thn centre of the earth, its term being 
assumed to bo spherical. Such points arc found hy 
thcaid of a pirit-level and by an instrument called a 
theodolite. (See Thiodolitk ) Suppose that it nj 
deeired to determine the relative heights of the points j 
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A, B, C, D ? along the surface of f he ground, in a line pro¬ 
ceeding direet from A to D. When the most como¬ 
ll lent stations ha\e been determined at intervals along 
the line between its extremities, which m the present 
uMtanoe are assumed to be at 13 and C, and the dis¬ 
tances between them have been ascertained by mea¬ 
surement, the operator proceeds to place the theodolite 
midway between the Hist and second stations A and B, 
and, by the aid of the spirjt-leicl, brings the telescope 
into each a position that the line pasting through tue 
centres of its lenses (called the line ot collmintion) may 
remain perfeotly parallel to the plane of t l .eh»ruon 
when the instrument is turned about its t r-'ical axis. 
All points, therefore, ra distant < h-c • w ,u.*h vould be 
intersected by the line ol coUmo tiou pr i •uaoe.l, would 
bo level-points, since f hey are iu a plane pacing t hi ougli 
that line, provided always that they arc equidistant 
from the vertical avis of the telescope, aud ir any two; 
points iu a straight lmn with each other and the axis of' 
the instrument be determined, the relative heights of 
any points above or below these mav bo readily ascer¬ 
tained. The surveyor having brought his instrument 
into a position parallel to the Iwruou at a point mid- 

dot 


may be requisite, until it comes directly in the plana 
in which the line of collimation liee, which ie ascer¬ 
tained by means of the ooineidenoe of tbs point in 
question with the point of section of two wires, fixed 
within the teleeoope st right angles to each other, in 
the line of collimation, and crossing in the eentraorthe 
field of view. Turning the telescope towards the sta¬ 
tion at B, he goes through the same operation, and as 
the staves are divided into feet and inches, the distance 
between the index and the surface of the ground at 
each station is known, and the relative heights of the 
points A and B are determined: the difference be¬ 
tween the numbers shown on etch staff denoting the 
number of inches that the point B happens to be below 
the point A. As the heights ire sneoessively token 
from positions midway between esoh pair of lUtions, 
they are registered in a field-book, the heights Bx, Cr, 
Oz, being entered in one column as fore-sights, while 
the heights Ap, Bq, Cr, are entered in another as 
hsckoighta. By the aid of these heights, and a table 
>f the distances between each station, an accurate 
ik**tch of the profile of the ground along the whole 
'Ttrnt of the line can be made aooording to scale, the 
distances between the stations being drawn on a less 
scale than the heights, for the sake oi clearness, as they 
ate so iery long in proportion to the extent of the 
heights. This enables the engineer to regulate the 
extent of the embankments ana cuttings that mast be 
made m the conatruction of a railway or eanal along 
tho line that has been thus determined by levelling. 
1 ho method employed m measuring a base-line for a 
trigonometrical 'survey of a country may lie asoortained 
Irn.n the works to which reference is mode at the end 
of the article on G so log*. —Ref. Lryluh Cyclopetdia — 
Arts and Sciences. 

bxvra, le'-cer (Lat le ro, I lift up), in Mech., an 
milnviblo right line, rod, or beam, movable about u 
fixlcx am or prop, and used for the raising of Weights, 
hi ing either without weight itself, i*r at least having 
such a weight ns may be conveniently counterbalanced. 
The Icier is thn first of the mechanical powers, and ou 
account of its simplicity was the first that was attempted 
to he explained. Its properties are treated or by 
Anstotlc, and also by Archimedes The forces applied 
to the Icier are distinguished by different names,—the 
pnwf-r and the tceu/ht. There are throe kinds of levers, 
the difference between which depends upon the relative 
positions of the power and the weight. In a lever of 
the first kind, the fulcrum is between the power aud 
the weight. Instances of this kind are to do seen in 
the crowbar, the handspike, the poker, scissors, nip¬ 
pers, &c. In a lever ot the second kind, the weight 
is beta oen tbo fulcrum and the power. Examples of 
this order ure to be «.ecn in the oars of a boat, nut- 
crackers, the common door, the wheelbarrow, &o. In 
a lever of the thud kind the power is betwoeu the ful¬ 
crum and the weight, os in sheep-shears, the treddio 
of a turning-lathe, tongs, Ac The bones of animala 
arc principally leicrs ol the third hmd. The socket of 
the hone forms the fulcrum; a btrong muscle attached 
to it near the socket is the power; and the weight of 
the limb, together with the resistance opposed to its 
motion, the weight. Thus considerable motion is given 
to the limb l>y a icry moderate action of the muscle. 
Of all the mechanical powers, the lever is the most 
simple. It is formed of anv strong substance,'in the 
shape of a beam or rod, which rests on a prop or 
axis called a fulcrum, which is its centre of motion. 
There are three kinds of Levers. The following is 
an exemplification of the Jlrtt kind (fig. 1):—In this 
diagram, / is the lever,/ the lulorum, w the weight. By 
pressing down at the end /, the other end of the lever 
raises *, the weight; the centre of motion is at/, the 
fulcrum. In other words the power or force resting on 
the prop or fulei urn overcomes the weight or resistance. 
Thus, if the end of the lever be under the centre 
ot gravity of the weight, and the length of the lever 
from the fulcrum be twice as long as the other part, a 
man can raise the weight one inch for every two inches 
he depresses the end of the outer extremity of the 
lever. Now, it the end of the lever be four times 
the length of the part from the fulcrum to the centre 
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of gravity of lie ffluht, then the power of niitBf tttachidtoU; jet, because ire store the hind thronfh 
the wdlgnt u increased four times; bat (he epaes several inches while the mil mores only a very abort 
that the l end of the lever will pern through is four way, we can draw it out, and that the velocity over¬ 
times greeter It will thus be perceived, that if a comes the resistance. The/rv-mAer is a lever, having 
weight of one stone muves through a space of ten the bar of the grata for a fulcrum. The simple lever 
feet, we mev reive s weight of ten stone through a has sometimes two arms; it is then called a don bio 
•pace of one tout j or e weight ot ten stone moving lever. Sn»»or$ are ot this kind, having the rivet os a 
through a space of tine foot will make a weight of fulcrum for both. Large is lason, called skmrt, used 
one stone move through » space of ten feet >ow, if m cutting doth, pasteboard, t.n, cooper, and sheets of 
1 nun can raise the weight at thdend of tko lever, iron, are double Wets. A Upi.tr», vu.-trw, furetr*, 

are all ot this description of lever*. The 
tra/r-ftraw used in weighing is a simple lever The 
arms, u a, fig 2, on each side are made of equal length, 
end suspended over the centre of gravity. The axis or 
pivot b, which is the point <'fau»peu9u>n,ii r .liarp«ued to 
a very thin edge, sometimes equal to that ot a razor, 
that the beam may easily turn with as little friction as 
ros-ilile when weights arc applied in the scales. 
Should th** arms not lie of equal length, then the scales 
cjiinot act justly, nit hough the beam inuy r -c»n lmrly 
baluucrd and the weights true* hut it one were half an 
( inch longer than another man arm of eight inches in 
| length, the customer would lose an ounce in every 
pound. The deceit can be discovered by changing the 
weight and material to the opposite scales, in some 
esses where the beams of scales are not accurate, the 
and then the lever be made twice as long, and a boy articlea to be weighed ere put in and balanced by shot, 
of half the man’s strength can then raise it, the boy sand, or other things; the things of which it is desired 
will be sooner worn «»ut >>i fatigue than the man, to know the weight are then removed, and weights put 
because the man in the exertion of his strength only in their place thus the true and exact weight is known, 
goes through half the space that the boy hu* to pass Ity this mode almost any elastic sulistance may answer 
through, ft is stated that “The lorce of the lever the purpose of a weighing-beam Suppose a piece of 
increase* in proportion as the distance oi the power I steel, or a walking-stick that will bend, were held over 
from the fulcrum increases, and diminishes m pro- j a place, and a substance attached to it* end; then, 
portion as the distance of the weight from the when au attached, mark exactly the placo the stick or 
fulcrum mcreas " It was from this general law" steel bent to when the auhstaiice’was on it; remove 
that Archimedes exclaimed, “Give me a lever long the thing to be weighed, and attach weights nntil the 
enough, and a prop strong euough, and with my steel or stick bends again to the mark, and then tbe 
own weight I will move the world.” This w*»a true, ( weight of the material is truly found. The Chinese 
but, from tbe immense parts of a circle 
hi* lever would hat e bad to describe, if 
at the rate of feet an hour for 

abont eight hours n day, it would have 
token him nearly n>ne billion* of centu¬ 
ries to raise tbe earth an inch. It a 
lever, either formed as a scale-beam or 
having a fulcrum underneath, have a 
length from the fulcrum of biy inches, 
ana a weight upon it of 1 <h) lb , and it 
be desired to know wliat length of lever 
would counterbalance this, multiply the 
weight by the distance from the fulcrum, 
when the result will be OQft, calculate 
the weight, loo lb., ns inches, and make 
the other end of the lever this length, 
having upon it « lb weight, fur rt lb 
mnltiplied l>> 100 inches is equal to the 
other result, 800, the weight and power 
balancing Should it be desired to know 
what pnworwill balance a certain weight 
at the short end of the lever, it i* done 
by multiplying the weight bv the length 
or lever rroni it to the iiilcrum, and then 
dividing the r< suit by the other length 
of lever, and the result is tbe power 
required Thus, if MO lb be on one 

end of a lever 12 inches from the fulcrum, loo 12 and Homans use, instead of the weighing-beam, sn 
^ 1200; then suppose the long end of |the lever h*’ instrument called a */*tlyard (fig. Ji), which is a lever 
21 inches, 1200 — 21 — fiOIb, the power rcquirei with arms of unoqnal length. The lever is suspended 
A wpade is a lever, the earth being a fulcrum, in the from a hook >t, which is the fulorum or pivot, aod 
operation of digging. In Itcland they make it a long from which the steelyard must truly balenco : this is 
lever in comparison to that used in England, and thus it h centre of gravity. Thus, one-ponnd weight will 
a man stands upright when digging, with the tails • weigh any number of pounds in the scale that the yard 
of his greatcoat tucked up behind him. 1 he fisher-, ii lontf enough to perform. In the diagram, the one- 
girls wno dig for worm* as bait in the sands on our pound weight at c is weighing eight pounds in the 
coast also use a long-handled spade; this is to conipen-. scale at h t lor the space over which it is plrnied on the 
sate for mnnnal strength In moving harrela and very long arm of the lever is eight times that where the 
largi weights, and principally on board of ships, a scale hang* from on the short arm. By dividing the 
handspike is the lever found best adapted to the pur- sprees* m the long arm ir<t > helves, quarters, ana aix- 
poses required. Carpenters, masons, and others who , teenths, then half-pounds, quarters, and ounces can 
baTe to move bulky masses of matter short distances, be weighed. In applying the rule for calculation 
adopt the use of a crowbar, which » a lever made of previously given to tne steelyard, it will be found SB 
iron, having a claw at one end. A hammer has usually . stated; thus, the short arm is 1, sad tbe weight or 
a clew fair drawing out nails. Now m this the power resistance in the scale is 8; then 8 multiplied by 1 is 
■eems great, for tbe nail will bear an immense weight 1 equal to 8; the length of the long lever from the 
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fulcrum » 8, and the weight 1; 8 multiplied by 1 is lever is that where the weight and the power, are on 
equal to 8: thus both are in equilibrium. We may the tame side of the iulornm, the weight oeing placed 
here notiee the Damah balance, which is a modifies -1 between the power and the fulcrum. Thus, it a maeon 
turn of the steelyard (fig. 4;. In this construction the ; (fig. 0) desire to move forward a large piece of atone, 
weight a is permanently at one end, the article to be instead of bearing down npon the lever to raise it up 
weighed suspended from a hook at the other end; while a little, he sticks his crowbar into the ground, and 

pushing upward, moves the stone little 
tb by little onward, the ground being 

the fulcrum. A wheelbarrow affords 
another example: in using it, a point 
in the wheel of the barrow pressing on 
the ground is the fulcrum j the load is 
the weight, end the handles held by 
the inau the power: as the person 
shortens or lengthens his hold on the 
handles, so does he move the centre of 
gravity to tho wheel or himself. If 
two men carr> a load slang from a pole 
resting on their shoulders, and the load 
be in the middle between them, they 
have an equal share of the weight; but 
in proportion as it is more towards one 
than the other, so is the extra amount of weight to 
the one nearest to it. The men are the fulora in this 
case; they act in that capaoity tho one to another, 

_—v—,—--„ — while both are tho moung power. Should the pole 

fact that the centre of grav.ty of the beam is constantly bo eight teet long, and the weight 4001b., placed m 
changing. Thus, suppose the centre of gravity is at b t t the centre, each mnn will bear 
and the fulcrum placed there, the beam will be perfectly i 100 lb. weight. (Suppose that a 
balanced; but if a weight, or an at tide to be weighed. | man and a boy are set to carry 
is placed at r, the centre of gravity will be shifted ; this weight, and the man, from 
nearer to the weight, say to d ; the fulcrum then roust tho boy s inability to carry hi* 

' equal share, out of humanity 



the handle for supporting the balance, and whioh forms 
the fulcrum, is placed at a point somewhere between 
these. As may be noticed, the gradations are not at 
equal distances, as in the steelyard. This is owing so the 


be moved to the same point. At each change, then, 
of the woight of the article at e, the centre of gravity 
being moved and also the fulcrum, there is a difference 
made in the length of the respective levers; moreover, 
the weight of the portion of the lever from d to ft 
is transferred from one eido to the other. The beat 
way to graduate this balance is to place certain de¬ 
finite weights on the hook c, and mark the place 
where the beam is balanced. 


places the weight four times as 
•far from the boy, that is, about 
H ft. 1 in distance, and only 1 ft. 
H in from himselt, then the hoy 
will only have about 50 lb weight, 
while the man will havo 150 lb. 
to bear. A hand-barrow is on 
An equally-made spring < the same principle; and one man 

hear less or more as the 



is sometimes used as a measure of weight, from its com¬ 
pactness ; tho letter-balances, now so common, uro a 
familiar example. The annexed diagram (fig 5) 
represents a spring balance; a cylindrical case b ft, of 
iron has one end tilled up by a tightly-screwed cove*, 
to which tho hook or ring a is fastened, by which the 
balanoe is suspended. The spring coils spirally round 
the spindle e c, which is securely fastened to a circular 
plate «e, which moves in the inside of the case bb 
somewhat like a piston. The lower end of the smndle I 
e e has a hook, to which the dish d is suspended, or, 1 
instead of the dish, the article to be weighed may pass 
over the hook. On tho hook being pulled downwards, 
the balance being suspended by a, the spindle also pulls 
the piston e e, and consequently depresses the spring 
m proportion to the force employed The spindle is 
divided Into graduated spaces near the extremity of 
the case at f: according as these are seen out of the 
case, so is the weight of tho article indicated The 
elastio force of a spring, not being affected by ter¬ 
restrial gravitation, is that which is used to ascertain 
the amount of the earth’s attract ion in various places. 
The spring baa a weight attached to it, and is made to 
swing eltar of the bottom of U a machine; weights 


• may near less or more ■■ »uo 
| load happens to be placed, or as 
the handles may bo held to in- 
. crease or lengthen the lever lu 
I yoking horses to a loaded wag¬ 
gon or coach having oross-bara, 
care is taken that tho bar is 
hooked to the centre of tho load. 

Sometimes a small, weak animal 
is placed to assist one larger and 
I stronger; in that case, the cross¬ 
bar is not placed equally, bnt 
moro past the centre for tho 
bigger animal Thus, in dragging 
a plough by the chain a (fig 7), 
which is attached to the bridle, where the horse* 
are ot equal strength, the land side “ owing-tree,” 
or “ whipple-tree,” e, and the iurrow swing-tree f, 
are attached by the chair to the main swing-tree 




Fig. 6. 


a 

then added until the weight just gra/ies the bottom l c, at points equidistant from the centre d, to which 
of the stand. The machine is then carefully packed the chain a is attached. But where the one horse is 
away, and removed to the pi 'Ce where required, and much weaker than the other, its deficiency in power is 
the difference of the weights there necessary is the compensated by yoking it to the whipple-tnse r, which 
diffarenoe of the gravity. This is a most delioate is attached to the long end of the mam swmg-trea e A 
instrument, and, from its truthfulness of notion in all (fig. 8). The strongest hone is attached to the swing- 
latitudes, shows the difference of weight or heaviness tree f. oonuected with the short end b e of the tree 
w all parts of the earth’s surface. The eeeond kind qf c d. The point of attachment b of the chain a in 

m 
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capable of adjustment alone the wmqgArm c d t itepin riverain the North of Eariaad «■»-—« —-* 

being norod from hole to bole aa required. Theoom- the old ftaxon name of TST which ta EZZOmEmt 
men operation of opening a door « an iUrntrattaa of distimishad the ship* eoBtafrum Hum and-Heamst 
?ers the hinges ere the fulcra or oentree oi and their entarpnsmir roUennoS MntWimkiatorKm 
, the door the resistance or weight, tod the coentry. They axe w tho form of heftf awebShthST 


tbie lever 
motion 



Hand the moving power The huger is painfully 
nipped when caught near the hinge, from that part 
bring near the fulcrum, acted upon by a lever passing 
through a larger space. In opening a box the saino 



f a 

i 


is notioed (fig 9). Everyone has experienced that, 
on opening a door or gtfte when near to the hingo b 
(fig. 10) the force required ss considerable, having 
little space to pass through; whereas near to the latch 



a the talk is easy, though the space is increased. The 
oar of a boat is also a lever of this kind; the water 
being the fulcrum, the person who rows .the power, 
and the boat the resistance or weight. This lever is 
most powerfully employed in the eoahbarges on the 
n: 3C7 


huge and unwieldy, and contain upwesdsoof twenty- 
one tons of ooals. Tin> heel is propelled with one 
immense oar, wielded by throe sum remarkable fur 
tlieir muscular powers; they pull with ail their might, 
adding the entire weight of then bodies, as they do 
not sit, but luuvn backward with tho motion of the 
oar: thus this heavy, clumsy barge hns but the yield¬ 
ing water for a tulcrum, and yet is skiltully managed 
even among the waves of (he oeaan T ke tmtis qf u 
•kip act as lei era, having the cargo or ballast and the 
vessel us the resistance, the bottom of theyessSl as the 
fulcrum, and tho sails holdmg the wind as the moving 
power Thus we ree in well>eqaip|ied • smuggling- 
vessels ami gontlemeu’s rsohts, whore the masts seam 
enormously high lor tho sise ol tho vessel, that they 
lean ovtu when m lull sail, by pressure on the levers, 
in a fearful manner. AW-oviim, fc-wuw-eeMfrav*, 
&v , aie Will'd rations ot this bind of lever. The two 
leg u uiejoiM'd l»v a hinge, which is the lulcrutu; the 
{ article i'l iced between is theiesisfancc; and the hand 
‘in the pouei '1 ho rnUhtj of boats, ships, Ac., are 
lovers acting on the Barn* pr»uo*p*e. Many ore the 
industrial purposes to which this tom of. 4b* lever is 
) applied bv chemists, grocers, Oh< ff —tt w , coopers, 
patten-inalicr*, A.r hi* Tho wooden soles of the shoe 
| called u • /«»/, .it ouc time almost universally worn by 
boys nml country men, whs formed by thin cutting- 
lever In snowy or wet weather, or where persons* 
avocations compel them to work amid wet or stand on 
cold stones, tins ancient shoe is invaluable m the pre- 
1 sen at ioii of health, being warm and dry. In the 
| college At Manchester we have seen this cutting-layer 
> (fig. tl) used in cutting bread; and so excellently was 
the w»rk performed, that all the fragile delicacy of a 
• “ Vauxlmll slice" was gained with a rapidity ana regu¬ 
larity that would have caused envy ui the boaom of 
tho lessees of that place, so notorious for its trans- 
pai cut dainties. This lover is a common 
appliance in the count ty for bending down 
lia\stocks partially cut, and other loose 
light bodies that might be carried away 
by the wind; and it ih even retained in 
some places for pressing cheese when in 
coarse of manufacture. A pole m stuck 
into a wall as a fulcrum, the resistance in 
the object to be pressed or held in its 
place, and at tho other end are hung 
weights as the power The tkirj descrip¬ 
tion of lever is that in which the Ailorom 
is at one end, the weight at the other, and 
tho power placed between them. At one 
tune this wae called the loabtg leoer, be¬ 
cause the power had to be greater than the 
weight The advantage) of It ia now>dis¬ 
covered end appreciated, co unti ng , aa it 
does, in a small power causing the e xt rem a point wf a 
long arm to jnowe over a greet apace; end tonne of 
those wonderful adaptations of theWivtae Being In the 
construction of the appropriate mechanism *f aftwuals 
and men. A man rasing-a ladder, nwlf. IS, dins- 
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Compound Lever 


Leviitionm 


trates this form of lever. The domestic implements whet 1 atone 
,fir*-tengB hero two long levels with ft smell motion 
neer the pitot, user whioh the power is epplied t thus 
they open widely to grasp e large coal or cinder, and 
have a weak power at the ends, hot powerful near the 
faloram. The meohanieal power off the 


end 


mnsdes of 



io (14 lb.) moving power placed at the 
of the first will balance at the end orthe laat. Pinches 
to the faloram of the first lever multiplied by 1 stone 
is equal to 9, then the 3 mohee at the other side of the 
fulcrum divided into 9 gives 3 stone as the balauoe at 
its end. Three stone, then, is the power at the com¬ 
mencement of the second lever, which most be multi- 
plied by its 9 inches, giving as a result 27; this divided 
oy the 3 inches et the other side of its fulcrum makes 
9 stone as the power at tho beginning of the third 
lever, which multiplied bp its 9 inohes results in 81, 
whioh divided by the 3 inches at the end, the total 
weight of the block at the other end is found to be 27 
stone. It is by this kind of combination that at rail¬ 
way stations luggage is weighed; and at entrances to 
towns, where tolls are paid according to weight, carts 
end waggons are drawn on to tables and thsir heavi¬ 
ness known. By lengthening the arms on one side of 
the folorum and shortening them on the other, the 
force is greatly increased. 

Bbzvt Litem.—'T he levers we bare considered are 
supposed to act at right angles, and the power may be 
the less the farther it is from the fulcrum. Bent lever* 
are often used lor their aptitude to peculiar circum¬ 
stances, and aot obliquely, consequently, with less 
effect. A bent lever balance will show the principle 
(fig. 15). Bow, ths end of tho long arm where the 


Fig. 12. 

man, acting on the bones as levors, is one of a sur¬ 
prising nature in the combination of power, Telocity, 
and oeautr of oonstruotion. The arm (flg 13) will 
be a sufficient illustration. The elbow is the fulcrum, 
the muscles the moving power, and tho weight raised 
the resistance. Thai if the weight raised bn 60 lb., 
and the elbow passes through a space of 20 inches, 
the muscles springing from tho shoulder will contract 
one inch, ana the farce be equal to 1,000 lb. The. 
muscles being near the joints or fulcra, give a high < 



Fig. 13. 

degree of velooity to the other end of the lever, gene¬ 
rating great momentum. In the human body some¬ 
times the fulcrum is between the power and resistance, 
as the elbow between the mnsolcs of the shoulder and 
humerus, and tho hand with the weight; m other 
places the resistance is intermediate, and tho fulcrum 
at the end, ae the toes on the floor and the hinge of 
the lower jaw; and in parts the fulcrum is at the end, 
and the power intermediate, as the weight of the arm 
hoe its fulcrum in the shoulder-bone, aud the powor 
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is in the muscle ooverini 
shoulder. The muscles 
also be most powerful, 
bodies while they travel unrated far dajs amid the 
tempests of the heavens. 

Coixtouhb Levies are arrangements of simple 




Fig. 15. 


scale is attached does not art upon the entire length 
of lever—that is, to the weight,—but only as far as 
the fulcrum at the top of the stand, while that portion 
with the weight upon it acts as if it were not longer 
than the fulcrum; therefore, a weight of two pouuda 
on the short arm will balance a weight of one in tin* 
eeale. Other lees-used complicated 
levers need not be here adverted to 
Lsvimiv, le-vV-ii-thtin, is a Hebrew 
term signifying a great flab, and is the 
namo of a great marine animal de- 
scribed in Job xii. It is very uncertain 
what animal is really meant by the 
description, some supposing it to be 
the crocodile, others a whale. 

Lurm Arrow, fer-s-y<f» # -s*wn (Lat. 
Irrnyo, I rub or grind fine), m Chens., 
the process of rubbing down or pound¬ 
ing minerals into a paste with water. 
Camphor, for instance, is easily reduced to powder by 
levigation with a few drops of aloobol; whereas, if it 
is pounded in the dry state, great difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced in reduomgit 

Levi&ticum, le-mf-ta-kum (a corruption of figna- 
ticum. from Liguria, a plica in Italy where It wan 
abundant), in Bot., a gen. of umbelliferous plants 
The species L. officinale , the lovage, was once mucl. 
used as a potherb, and as an ingredient in salads. The 
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LevttN 

fruits (co mm only oaDed Neds) have somewhat s im ilar 
properties to those of the dill end carawky. 

Lstris, W-vttee, was applied in a general sepee tc 
all the d eee e ndaats of Lew, who were set apart for the 
ministration of religious services, and who had mr 
distinct territory allotted to them in the land o 
Canaan, like the other tribes. They were, however, 
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animpUed reference to the laws of the plaoe where the 
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Lnx M..OATOBIA, or Law Hbboha*t,IiJ» as rW> 
fe'-re-a (I«t.), in a general sense, denotes the body of 
usages and customs which, among civilised oox^U 
regulate matters relsting to commerce. In this 


land and pf the cattle. The office 
waa confined to the Mr of Aaron, and 
restricted sense the term Levite is applied to those o 
the tribe who performed the lower services of religior 
in the temple and throughout the country. They wen 
also the ordinary judges of the country. In the fim< 
of David they numbered SB,000 men fit for officia 
service; of whom 24,000 were "set over the work o 
the Lord/ 0 0,000 ware officers sad judges, 4,000 war 
musicians, and 4,000 wars porters. 

Ln v i r iO Pi , le-vif-e-kvi, is the name of the thirc 
book of the Old Testament 8oriptnrea, which treats 
principally of the rites, oeremonies, and sacrifices of 
the Hebrew religion. That this book was written bj 
Hoses is proved not only by Jewish tradition, but bj 
passages m the book itself, and other parts of Holy 
Scripture where it is attributed to Hoses. It con¬ 
tains the history of one month, vis., from the erection 
of the tabernacle to the numbering of the people who 


countries nave different customs, and the maw 
can tile usages common to all of them are few in number. 
In this country, it is applied to that system of laws which 
applies to mercantile contracts, and Is based upon the 
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second year after the children of Israel's departure 
from Egypt to the beginning of the second month of 
the same year, 1400 s.o. The four leading topics ol 
this book are—1. The laws ooneernlng sacrifices, ir 
which the different kinds of sacrifices are enumerated, 
together with their concomitant rites (i.—vii.) ; 2, 
the institution of tbo priesthood, in which the con¬ 
secration of Aaron and his sons to the stored office u 
related, together with the punishment of Nadab and 
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Known BjBiem, uq qibudo* irora lae ordinary |iv f 
The principal subieete embraced within it are the law 
of shipping, including that of marine insurance; the 
law or negotiable bUla of exohange and promissory 
notes; and the law of sales i all or which are treated 
specially in other parts of this work. 

Lsx Tauouis, or Law op BarAtiASioir, Uks Ul-t-o*. 
nie (Lat), is used to denote a mode of punishing 
enme, by doing to the criminal the same hart which 
he has done to his neighbonr. Among the Jaws, as 
well as among the ancient Greeks ana Romans, tbs 
Egyptians, Ac., the law of retaliation was frequently 
enforced ; as we read of “ an eve for gn eye, a tooth 


the leas concerning the sacred festivals, vows, things, 
devoted, and tithes (xxiii.—xxvii.). These were all 
“shadows of good things to come; 00 and this hook 
is of great use in explaining numerous psasages of the 
New Testament, especially in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, which, in fact, would be unintelligible 
without it.— Ref. Horne's Introduction to the lloly 
Scriptures. 

Lewis, levs'-it, in Meeh., an ingenious contrivance 
for securing heavy blocks of stouo to the tackle for 
hoisting. It is said to derive its name from Louia XIV., 
daring whose reign the invention was supposed to have 
been first employed. This would appear, however, 
not to have been the ease; for in the ruins of Whitby 
Abbey, founded in 668, there appear in the crown of 
the heavy keystones of the arches, cavities like those 
now made for the lowia in similar blocks. These are 
quadrangular, and spread out at the bottom on two 
oppoeite sides, as in dovetailing. Into this holo three 
aups of iron are inserted to fill it, altogether forming 
a wedge in shape, the head of which is at the bottom 
of the cavity. The three ends projecting out of the 
atone present each an eye for a bolt, which is passed 
through the whole, and forms a handle for raising the 
block. To liberate the lewis, the bolt is removed, and 
the middle slip, which is a straight rectangular piece of 
iron, is readily taken out, setting free the other two. 
The chain, or double lewis, has been much used in 
America; and in oonstrueting the dry dock at Brooklyn, 
■tones were suspended by it weighing from 600 to 
10,000 lbs. 

Lxwxbza,* lu-u’-e-H (in honour of Captain Lewis, 
who accompanied Clarke to the Rooky Hountains), in 
Bot., a gen. of the naft. ord. Meeembryoceee. The root 
of L, redMva, an American aperies, is eaten in Oregon. 
It ia sometimes called tobacco-root, from the smell 
which it aoquires by oooking. H. Gayer states that it 
»the racinc ombre of the Canadian voyageurs. When 
cooked, it ia agreeable and wholesome. 

Lsxxcoir, lM-i-lcon (Gr. lexis, a word), is a vocabu¬ 
lary or diotionaiy of words, more 
to dictionaries fn the Greek or 
(JSee Dichowabt.) 

Lsx Loci CoxxiACTtrs, leki lo'-si kou-trik-tue (Lat., 
law of the piece where contracted), is the doctrine! 
that all contracts made, or obligations incurred, have i 
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cannot be a proper measure of justice, for the difference 
of persons, place, time, provocation, or other dream- 
stances, may enhance or mitigate the offence. There 
are, besides, many orimes that will not admit of retalia¬ 
tion without manifest absurdity and injustice. 

Lsr, or Lts, lai, li. in Chem., a technical term for 
the solution of an alkali. 

Lbydiit Jab. (See Jab, Elbctbxoal.) 

Lxxb Majesty, leete mbd'-jes-te (Lat, lata majet- 
tatie crimen ), in Law, ia applied to any crime com¬ 
mitted against the sovereign power of a state. 

, Lias, ti'-ds, a term applied in Gaol, to denote a 
peculiar formation, consisting of thick argillaoeous 
deposits, which constitutes the foundation on whioh 
he oolite series rests. The word lias is believed to 
isvo had its origin in a provincial mode of pronouncing 
he English word Ipuert. To a considerable depth, the 
upper portion of these deposits eonsista of beds of 
deep-blue marl, containing a few irregular beds of 
limestone. In the lower portion, however, the lime- 
itone beds increase in frequency, and assume the oha- 
•acteristic aspect of lias, presenting a series of thin 
itony beds, separated by narrow argillsoeoua partings, 
10 that the quarries of this rock assume a striped off 
vbbon-like appearance when viewed from a diatanee. 
iVhen in their purest state, theee limestone beds oon- 
:ain about 90 per cent, of lime, the other constituent* 
?omg alumina, iron, and silica. The bme afforded by 
he blue lias is strong, and is distinguished by having 
die property of setting under water. The Use clay 
•fton occurs in the form of soft slate or shale, which 
livides into thin Iambus, and is frequently impregnated 
rith bitumen and iron pyrites. In oonsequenoe of 
his, when laid in heaps with faggots and set on fire, 
it continues to burn till the pyrites is deoomposed. It 
also ignites spontaneously when it falls in large masses 
Yom the din on the sea-shore and becomes moistened. 
?he alum slate of Whitby ia of this kind. The whole 
>f the lias formation is rieh in fossils, and is remark¬ 
able for its numerous remains of chambered univalves 
and bivalves, and certain species of fish and vertebral 
animals allied to the order of lisards, some of which 
are of enormous rise. The ichthyosaurus and plesio¬ 
saurus were amongst these. (See IcmwsAWW, 
?LBBi08AUBua ) The line crosses England from Whit- 
>T, in Yorkshire, to Lyme, ih Dorsetshire. Its moat 
aluable productions are wster-aeMing lime and alum 
ihale. A similar formation la found in Franoe, in thn 
ips, and in the Jura. 

LiDA^tov, U-bai’-ehnn (Lat. Ubo. I poor). In the 
religious worship of the ancients, the pouring of wind 
>r some other squid on the altar or on the gronna 
luring sacrifice. Libations were also in use among tlm 


luring sacrifice. Libations were also in use among tlm 
Tebrews. who poured a bin of wine on the victim after 
.waa killed. It waa also a custom among the Greek* 
.*id Romans at their feasts to pour oat a small quantity 
* wine by way of libation to the gods, 
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~/(I *UM*Uu$ t St. UUIU), in Law, is 
n maboioos defamation of say penoi, made pabKo by 
either printing, writing, sigqs, or stotuns, in order to 
provoke Urn to wrath OMnowUm to publio hatred, 
contempt* aad rl4Uoule. Libel, which is written dan* 
dor, is Robed upon, in law, as a greater offence than 
mere slander, being regarded as committed with greater 
detfberattoa, and as usually inflicting more extensive 
aad permanent injury. Every libel fa viewed aa a pub* 
lie oflanee, aa haring a direct tendency to a breach of 
the> pablla p eac e , tty provoking the person libelled. 
In order to ooastituth a libel, is nmat be pnbliahed; 
but the eomaraiiicatioa of it to nny person is a suffi. 
oieat publication 4a the eye of the law; and, therefore, 
the sending, an abusive private letter to a man ia aa 
muebalftelaeif it were openly printed, for it tends 
equally to a breach of the peace. For the samereaaon 
it waa, until wary reoently, immaterial whether the 
matter of the libel ware true or false, since it was the 
provocation, and not the falsity, that was considered to 
be the thing to be punishedj but by 0 ft 7 Viet. c. Oft, 
It ia allowed to a defendant, in pleading to an indict¬ 
ment for a libel, to allege the truth of the matters 
charged,, and that it was for the public benefit that 
they should be published. The truth of the libel may 
then be inquired into at the trial; hut it shall not 
amount to adefenoe, unless it was for the public 
benefit that the matter ohargod should be published. 
If, after euoh plea, the defendant shall be .on vie ted, 
the ooarfc may, in pronouncing sentence, consider 
whether the gmit of the defendant is aggravated or 
mitigated by the plea.- In a civil action, however, e 
libel must appear to be fabo, aa well as scandalous; 
for, if the charge be true, the plaintiff has received no 
private injury, and haa no ground to demand compen¬ 
sation for himself, whatever offence it may have been 
against the poblio peace; and therefore, upon a civil 
notion, the truth of the accusation may always be 
pleaded in bar of ilia suit. The sending an abusive 
private letter to a man does not constitute publication 
so aa* to support a olvil action. By ft ft 7 vict. c. Oft, 
tha pnHiaMng,.or threatening to publish, a libel, or 
proposing to- abstain from publishing anything, with 
intent to extort money, shall be punialiahlo by im¬ 
prisonment 1 for any term not exceeding threo years; 
and [the publication of any defamatory libel, knowing 
the same to be false, is punishable with imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding two yearn, and such ilno as 
the oourt shall award; and tho bare publication of 
euek Kbel shall be punishable with imprisonment for 
any term not exceeding one year. The printer of a 
libel is liable for prosecution as well as the writer; aud 
•o also it* the person who soils it. In an action for 
a Hbel inn newspaper or other periodica), the defend¬ 
ant may plead that it was inserted without malice, and 
that he made, or offered to make, ea apology before 
* the action was commenced, or aa soon thereafter aa 
possible. There are certain kinds of communicationa 
that are regarded ae privileged, and cannot be viowed 
as libellous, nolens malice be proved, or may be inferred 
from the oirc u — ta oces. Such aro ohsrges mads by a 
master against a servant in airing bis character to a 

S ir tj inquiring after it. Before 32 Geo. III. o. no, tho 
ry on a criminal trial for libel could only decide upon 
aflmt of publication, and whether the libel meant 
that which was ascribed to it in the indictment; hut 
now they mar take the whole matter into consideration, 
and may find a general verdiet of guilty or not guilty 
upon thr whole question iu issue. There » no truth 
in the vulgar maxim, that “ the greater the truth the 
greater the libel.*' Libel is also tha name given in the 
proceeding* ia the eedestatical oourta to the articles 
drawn out in a formal allegation, setting forth tha 
complainant's ground of complaint. 

Lnnuu. (S*§ Diaoon-plt.) 

Xnm, W-b*r (Lat., bartt, a term used in Bot. to 
denote the interior lining of the bark of exogenous 
plants. In this part oi the bark o r ly the woody or 
longitudinal tisane ofcoura. In many instances it is 
rmj abundant, and exceedingly tough and thick-aided, 
in oonsequenoe of which it is of grenv value for many 
?tafal purposes. When Arced from the cellular tissue 
adhering to it, it is often manufactured into oordage, 
especially in trees and ahrulw of r*ie net iral order 
buUvacetr. The useful articles commonly called Russia 
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mats are made from the thin laminae into which the 
•ndopklanm of the lime-tree (ZVSs nssyssj readily' 
separates. Tha laea-bark of Jamaica, remarkable for 
its beautiful lace-like appearance when pulled gently in 
e lateral direction, and for its grant toughness, ia the 
laminated liber of Lagttta lint tori* t in oonaequeoee 
of its latter quality, it is twisted into whiplashes. The 
liber appears to be formed annually, at the earns time 
as the concentric sonee of wood, and ia intended by 
nature to convey downwards the secretions elaborated 
in the berk and leaves. The term tow, or *«*, it 
applied by gardeners to the hber of the lime-tree, 
which ia used fog making paoking-mats, and alio far 
binding up bunchea of flowers, fto. 

Libbbai., lib'-e-rU (Lat. ItbrraUr). in Polit., ia a 
term applied to one who advocates liberal principles, 
the extension of popular rights or influence. 

Libbbtxm or Fkaxchx8b. (Am Paavo max.) 

LinxBTitrn, Ixb'-er-tm, la a term dtrived from the 
Latin bberttnui, which aigmfled a freedman, a slave 
that had received bis bberty. Libertine, ia its modern 
sense, denotes one freed from restraint, more particu¬ 
larly one who leads a licentious life. 

LxDBwrarBS, orLiaxarari, in Bool. Hist., were asset 
oi fanatics that arose in Flanders about the year 162S. 
They maintained that religion consists aa the union of 
the spirit with the Hupreme Being; and that, when 
this is attained by sublime contemplation and elevation 
of mind, those who have reached it may indulge, with- 
ont exception or restraint, their appetites and passions, 
aa all their actions are then perfectly innocent. They 
held that the Dei tv was the sole operating cause in the 
mind of man, and the immediate author of all human 
actions, and that men could not, properly speaking, 
commit sin. They spread principally in llolland and 
Brabant; and through the favour and protection of 
Margaret of Navarre, they obtained a footing in 
France. Calvin wrote a special treatise against them, 
end their spread in Franco was preventi|d. A party at 
Genova got the same name, being resolute opponents 

r Calviu'a church rule, and oalling out for liberty. 
They made do pretence of any religions system, and 
were mostly persons of licentious and unmoral lives, 
'"bo could not bear the severe discipline of Calvin. 

Lxvxbty, hb'-er-tr (Lat. hbertar), denotes, in a 
general sense, a state of freedom, m contradistinction 
to slavery or restraint. It is either natural or civil: 
the former consists properly in a power of acting as 
one thinks fit, without any restraint or control, unless 
such as the law of nature imposes, being aright inhe¬ 
rent in us by birth, and one of the gifts of God to man 
at his oroation, when he endowed him with the faculty 
of free will. But every man, when he enters into 
society, necessarily gives up a part of his natural 
bberty, and, in consideration of receiving the advan¬ 
tages of protection, commerce, fto., he is obliged to 
conform himself to those laws which the community has 
thought lit to establish. Civil bberty, therefore, is no 
other than natural bberty restrained by human laws aa 
far as is necessary and expedient for the common weal. 
Hence, the law which restrains a man from doing mis¬ 
chief to his fellow-oitixena, though it diminishes the 
natural, increases the civil liberty of mankind; but 
every wanton and causeless restraint of tha will of the 
subject, whether by a monarch or a popular assembly, 
it a degree of tyranny. Even laws which regulate or 
constrain oar conduct in matters of indifference, with¬ 
out any good sod in view, are destructive of liberty. 
Laws, when prudently framed, are by no means sub¬ 
versive, but rather introdnctive of liberty; for “where 
there is no law there ia no freedom.** Civil bberty, 
rightly understood, consists in the power of doing 
whatever the laws permit. The rights and liberties 
enjoyed in this country are, m the law books, divided 
into three claaaes.—1. The right of personal;scounty, 
wkioh accords to each individual legal and uninter¬ 
rupted enjoyment of hit life, his limns, his body, his 
health, aud his reputation; 2. the right of personal 
liberty, or the power of moving one*a person to what¬ 
soever place his own mebnsnon may direct, without 
imprisonment or restraint,unless by aue course ot law; 

3. the right of private property, wmoh consists in the 
free use, enjoyment, and disposal of all hts acquisitions, 
without any control or diminution, save only by the 
laws of the lend. Liberty, in a philosophical sense, is 
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liberty. Gap of 


Libnir 


tba power to will, or-not- to will, aoertala act. (»• improvement-board; (S) to all pariah** Htoa 
Farawiu.) liberty,ofop n sei w, taohaxohmatters, lotion; and (4) to say two * “ 


denotes the power to exercise oaf particular form of pariahaa that map writ# foe that pirpoao _ 
wroUp from any rostrate*. U*o an auisato population of move than 4,000. to 

Lissnr, Otr ob, a tana which, may bo saidto order to ita adoption, a public meeting * the fats- 
arise from the following foots. Thp riehtof oorenaf parersmust hare beta duWoaTeaed, asd th» mcop©- 
the head wae always esteemed the symbol of liberty. sithm forita adoption must neve beta voted by at least 
and the first act of slavey whan they were set free, two-thirds of the persona then present. Hie town- 
used to be the setting of a cap on thehead, as, durim oounoil, or unorovement-board, or pariah verify,pa the 
their slavery, they alweya wont bareheaded-. Tin ceee may be, then becomes empowered to levyellbnry- 
oap thus became symbolical of their restoration to rate, not exceeding one penny in the pound, on the 
freedom. This simple sign of liberty has played an rateablo value of the assemble property in the borough, 
active part m many a revolution. Geasier* ■ order district, or panah. The library rata may ba apmed 
to vslnff his hat was the cause of the Swiss out- wholly to the aatabliahmant of a library, or partivtt a 
break, and the snbeeqnent recovery of the liber lj library and partly to e museum. Thenmaegamant mid 
of Switzerland The arms of the Swiss cantons arr control of the libraries and museums thurestaMUhad 
expressive of this fact, os they have a round hat for is, in a city or borough, vested in the oounoil; in a dis¬ 
creet. In Englaud, a blue cap with a white border, on tnct, in the improvement-board j and in a pariah, in 
whioh is the inscription “Liberty** in golden letters, commissioners to bo named by the vestry. The com* 
forma the symbol of the constitutional liberty of the miasionera must bo ratepayer, and not teas than three 
nation; ana Britannia is often represented bolding or more than nine. This managing body has powar to 
this up on the point of her spear. The term top qf provide books, newspapers, maps, specimens of art 
[thirty 11 , however, more generally applied to the and science, and all other needfal matters; and to am* 
French revolutionary reign. It consists of a red cap ploy the requisite officers and servants: admission to 
(taken from those worn by the liberated slaves of Mar- all the libraries established under the act to ba free of all 
seiUes), and it was first used in the revolution of 1781) 

The Jacobin club afterwards made the red cap a badgi 
of membership, and it was oallod the Jacobi* cap. 

Libebx? or iu Passe. {See Punas, Luxbtt o: 

TBS.) 

Libkbtt, Tbbs or, a revolutionary symbol, Aral 
used by the Americans in their outbreak with England 
m the last century. A large elm was adopted at Bos¬ 
ton, on which obnoxious characters wore hung 

. 
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cliargo. Other acta make similar provisions forfieotlaad 
and Ireland. The first library estabUshad under'the 
Public Libraries Act of 1860 was that of Maasheater, 
Liverpool speedily followed the example; than Nor- 
wich, Winchester. Sheffield, Ac. Almost all the libra¬ 
ries which have been founded under the act inokida 
both'retorenco and lending departments. In the land¬ 
ing department of the Manchester library, no one is 
allowed to borrow a book from the library without 
Ugy, und'the following inscription was placed on it.— having first obtained an obligation signed by two rate- 
" This tree was planted m 10 W, and preserved by order payers on the borgess-roU of Manehestar or Salford, 
of the sons ot liberty in 1708.’* It was thenceforth undertaking to replace any book winch may ba lost or 
termed the liberty free; but, in 1774, it was cut down materially injured by the person borrowing, 
by the British troops, who occupied tbo town. On the Libbabjkb, Itxbbbazibo, are libraries ovcoHaetiona 
breaking oat of the French revolution in 17*19, a sum- of books which are removed from one plsoe to another 
lar devico was adopted, and a liberty tree planted by after a certain time, when a new collection takes their 
the Jacobins in Pans. Tbo Lombardy poplar was first place. The idea originated with Mr. flamnol Brown- 
used, but the French name of it (pcuphcr) affording of Haddington; and as an wstanoe of the working or 
much derision, oaks or fir-trees wore u*ed instead. tho institution, we quote his words as given in MoOnl* 
Liuba, W-brH (Lat. libra , the balance), a cons tell loch's “Geographical Dictionary/* act.Haddington 

tion whioh gives its name to tbo seventh sign of the In 1835 thore were,in KsstLothian,forty-three divi- 
sodiao. It seems to have onoe formed a part of the sions of these libraries of fifty volames each. Each di- 
constcUation Scorpio, which then occupied two signs vision remains for two years in the same place, when it 
of the zodiac, the body being in one part, nud the is removed to another locality, and succeeded by a new 
olaws, now called Libra, in tbe other. It lies between supply of books of the same ntunber; so that aaeh 
Scorpio, Virgo, the Centaur, and Lupus. Its largest locality has a fresh supply of nsw useftil reading every 

stars are of the second magnitude. The sun enters two years.Tbe use of the books is ggalnisons, if 

Libmat the commencement of the vornaleuinnox,and so wished, but never more than a penny per asmam 
the name was probably given to this constellation and ‘ms been systematically taken from any read*; bnft 
sign of the zodiac, in ullusion to the equality that . oluntary contributions, either in books or asoaey, are 
exists at that time between day and night. received." The system has been extended to various 

Liuba bus, Public. —fhe importance of establish- other parts of Scotland, as also of England^ Ireland, 
ing public libraries was first brought under the notice Canada, &o. The numerous parish and other libraries 
of parliament in 184ty, when Mr. W. Ewart, M.P. for hat have been established smoe that system waa ia- 
the Dumfries burghs, moved for the appointment of a :roducsd, have rendered it less nans—ry, and now it is 
select committee of the house to report upon the sub- earned on but in few parts* 

jeot. Information was collected regarding the manage- LinaABT, U'-brit-re (Lat. lifter, a book), denotes both 
ment and benefits of public libraries in other countries. _ collection of books and the apartment or edifice in 
witnesses were examined; and the conclusion arrived whioh they are contained. The moil ancient library 
at was, that this country was far behind others in the on record was founded by Osymaadyas, king of Egypt, 
matter of publio libraries, and that “ our present info- a contemporary of Davia, king of IsrssL At a very 
rior position" was “ unworthy of tho power, tbe bbe- early date tbe Jews attached oolleotiois of books to 
rality, and the literature of the oountry." In I860. Mr. moot of their synagogues: and we are told that Nsbe- 
Ewart moved for leave to bring in a bill for enabling mi ah founded a publio library at Jerusalem. In the 
town-councils to establish publio libraries and mo- recent discoveries in Assyria, a vast ooDeetion of day 
seams by levying a rate, not exceeding one halfpenny tablets, bearing cuneiform inscriptions, was found fr 
in the pound, on tho general assessment of the town, the palace at Nineveh, forming what has been termed 
After considerable opposition, it passed both hoosea, . “library in dar." Pisistratos of Athens is said to 
and received the royal assent on the 14th of August, -lave established the first public library in Greece, and 
On 80th Mareh, 1864, Mr. Ewart moved for leave to j> have collected, at great trouble and expense, the 
introduce a bill to “ amend and extend an not for en- works of Homer. Aristotle is tbe first person onrsoord 
abling town-councils to establish libraries and museums who was possessed of a private library. After tha 
freely open to the publicbut Tenons delays and diffi- death of Alexander, tbe love of science end Utecafote 
oulties prevented the successful prosecution of the generally passed from Athens and Greece to Ales* 
measure until next session, when it was carried through, andna, where was formed the most magnificent library 
and obtained the royul assent on 30th July, 1865. This >f ancient times: it is said to have contained no few* 
act (18 ft 19 Viet. o. 70) is applicable—(l) to nil muni- than 700,000 volumes. (See Albxanbbiaw Iibbaby.) 
eipal boroughs having a population, by the last census Next to the Alexandrian library, that of Pcrgsmtu 
that shall have been taken, of more than 6,000 per- was tha most renowned, and is arid to have contained 
eons; (2) to all districts of like population having an 200,000 volumes. The first library esta b lis he d at Borne 
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_ipnbiUrtbt founded by Paatas Ahnflius. B.0.167. 

Having defeated Perseus, Uag of Maeadonia, he 
brought hia libnury to Borne; end thli collection wee 
subsequently augmented by the library of Apelboon 
the T«U| brought by Sylle from Athene. From the 
interaowee of the Bomene with the Greeks, the pss- 
eion for forming libraries rapidly inereeied, end indi¬ 
viduals began to pride themselves on their private 
collections. Among the fllnetriona Bomene who here 
been noted for their munificent libraries, ere Asinine 
PolHo, Grasses, Cesar, Lueullui, and Cicero. Among 
the projects formed by Ceur wee the eatebliehment 
of e public library: end the duty of eeleoting and ar- 
It wee assigned to Verro r bnt the design wse 

_dbj the assassination of the emperor. Among 

the benefite conferred by the emperor Augustus upon 
Borne wee the erection of two public librerioe,—the 
Oetavian end the Palatine. The successors of Au¬ 
gustus, though they did not equally encourage learn- 
rag, were not altogether neglectful of its interests. 
Tiberius founded a library in tbs new temple of Apollo; 
Vespasian established a library in the new temple of 
Pease; and even Domitien, in the early pert of hie 
rtfgn, restored, at vest expense, the libraries in the 
Capitol whioh bed been burned; end to this end 
ooth oolleoted MSB. from various countries, end sent 
scribes to Alexandria expressly to make copies of works 
there. The most magnificent library, however, founded 
by the emperors at Borne was that of the emperor 
Ulpius Trajan, from whom it received the nft.ne of 
the UJplsn library. Constantine the Greet, after re¬ 
moving the seat of his empire to Constantinople, is 
said to have given a large snare of his attention to the 
formation of a library, and to have bestowed especial 
pains in tbereeone. as far as possible, of those Christian 
works whioh had been doomed to destruction by his 
pradaea a sor. Diooletian. The task was continued by 
hia son Constantius. Theodosius II., and others, until 
it comprised, according to iomo accounts, upwards of 
100,000 volumes. Ths emperor Leo III. is stated to 
have burnt a considerable library at Constantinople m 
790; and between thie time and the capture of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Crusaders, several such casualties 
are related to have occurred. This last calamity, how - 
ever, eclipsed all previous losses, and, two hundred and 
fifty years later, it was followed by the final destruction 
of the empire; the imperial library, however, wsb 
preserved oy the exprese command of Mohammed, 
and wae kept in some apartmeuts of the seraglio. 
Whether It waa destroyed by Aram nth IV., as is com¬ 
monly supposed, or allowed to fall into decay, is 1 
uncertain; but there are not a few scholars of emi¬ 
nence who atill believe that ancient and valuable MRS. 
are concealed in the seraglio of the Sultan, though it 
has been repeatedly asserted that the library ot the 
8ultan does not contain one Greek or Latin MS. of 
any importance. The manner in whioh the ancient 
books ware written (upon rolls) greatly increased the 
number of volumes; and it is said that “ the largest 
libraries in ancient times might bs represented by the 
contents of a modern library containing from 60,000 to 
100.000 volumes/'— (Edward*.) Comparatively little 
it known of the libraries of the middle ages. It is 
usual to speak of these as ‘'the dark ages,** and to look 
upon them as a period when learning and intellectual 
culture were almost extinct. Among the people-ccne- 
raDy this may have been the case; bnt they stiU had 
an abiding-place in the monasteries, to an extent that 
those unacquainted with the inner history of the period 
wmrid scarcely credit. Many of the monks gave them- 
•rivet not only to the study but to the transcribing of 
books; and to their care and labour we are indebted 
formally of the ancient works that have comedown 
to ns. Foremost among the cultivators of learning 
and the arts stands the order of St. Benediet, whioh 
had the good fortune to include a number of men 
remarkable for mental vigour and force of character. 
Many of these religious bouses had considerable libra¬ 
ries attached to them, catalogues of several «»f which 
have been printed in recent times. In Alexandria, 
the Arabians had a considerable collection of Arabian 
books; and A1 Mamoun oolleoted many G.eek manu¬ 
scripts in Bagdad. In the West, libraries were formed 
hi the second half of the 6th eentury by thceneourage- 
aaent of Charlemagne. In Franoe, one of the "met 
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celebrated was that in the abbey of BA Germain dea 
Frit, near Ffirie. In Germany, the libraries of Fulda, 
Corvey, and. in tha 11th century, that of Hersebau, 
ware valuable. In 8pain» in the 12th eentury, the 
Moon bad seventy publio libraries, of which that of 
Cordova is said to nave contained 250.000 volumes. Ia 
England and Italy libraries were also founded with 
great seal, particularly in tha former country by 
Richard AungeroHe,in tha latter by Petrarch, Boc- 
oacio, and others. The revival of learning is usually 
dated from the middle of the 15th century. On the 
fall of Constantinople in 1463, many of its inhabitants 
emigrated into Italy, and were the means of awakening 
an interest in olassical learning. The appetite for 
books waa revived and quickened, and no labour or 
expense waa snared in acquiring them, learned men 
being despatched in all directions to ooUect manu¬ 
scripts. The invention of printing waa of great service, 
as enabling collections of books to ba made at lam 
trouble and expense. Several of the great libraries of 
Europe date their first beginnings prior to 1465, when 
the art of printing had been established, but without 
having, aa yet, materially affected the labours of tha 
copyists; as the imperial libraries of Paris and Vienna, 
theLaurentian library at Florenos, and the library of the 
Vatican. Town libraries had also begun to be formed 
m venous parts, particularly of Germany and France. 
In this respect England stands in stnkrag contrast to 
other countries, being eentnnes behind them. In 1670, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert in vara pressed upon the attention 
of Queen Elizabeth the importance of establishing a 
public library, after the pattern set us by “ the more 
civilized nations; as Germany, Italy, and France.” In 
fact, it wan not until the reign ot James I. that Great 
Britain could boast of even a royal library worthy of 
the name. The Bodleian library was founded in 1597, 
and down to 1763, when the British Museum library 
was formed, it continued to be the only one of national 
importance. Referring for further information on 
this subject to Ed*arris's “ Memoirs of Libraries and 
Handbook of Library Economy,” and hia article on 
Lihi arica in the “ Encyclopaedia Bntanmca,” to 
Guild's ”Librarian's Manual,” Rheea'a “Manual of 
Publio Libraries in the United States,” and a long and 
interesting article on Library in the “ English Cyclo¬ 
paedia,” we give here a table of the principal libraries, 
with the number of volume*, Ac., m each, according 
to the latest reports:— 

PI«. IW. ws ™ *• of VotaM,. 


Founded. Muted. HS8. 


London . 

Oxford. 

Cambridge 

Edinburgh 


Dublin' 

Pane... 


:» 

Strasburg. 

Bordeaux 

Munich.... 

Berlin. 

Vienna.... 


Dresden . 

Gottingen 
Wolfenbflttel 
Tubingen. ... 
Stuttgart... . 

Lei pro. 

Hamburg. 

Gotha . 

Darmstadt ... 
Heidelberg... 

Weimar . 

Prague. 

Breslau. 

Augsburg. 
Hanover ... 

Erlangen. 

Brussels .... 

The Hague... 


British Museum 

Bodleian. 

Univeisity . 

Advocates*. 

University . 

Tnnity College 

Imperial. 

Arsenal . 

St. G*nevi&ve..» 
Mazarin ......... 

Town • •MMMStlMSI 
Town • ••••MSMMSI 

Royal ••NHisesseHS 

Royal ............ 

Imperial eeMHHl 
University •NIU 

Royal . 

University M .... 

Ducal ............ 

University •••••• 

Royal .. 

University ...... 

Town . 

Ducal . 

Grand-Ducal eea 

University . 

Ducal 
Um\eraity 
V Diversity 
Town 
Royal 
University 
Town. 

Royal .... 

Boyal ••IHIMtlH 


• ••••sassHSM 


1753 

1597 

1475 

1680 

1680 

1602 

1377 

1789 

1664 

1060 

1631 

17.18 

1650 

1661 

1440 

1777 

1555 

1736 

1604 

1765 

1643 

1529 

1640 

1760 

1703 

1350 

1811 

1537 

1690 

1743 

1350 

1837 

1735 


600,000 

260,000 

197,000 

172,000 

100,000 

126,000 

850,000 

202,000 

180,000 

132,000 

180,000 

123,000 

800,000 

500,000 

360,000 

120,000 

300,000 

300,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

160,000 

160,000 

180,000 

300,000 

200,000 

140,000 

130,000 

350,000 

118*000 

120,000 

100,000 

200,000 

115,000 

100,000 


40,000 

22,000 

3,163 

2,000 

400 

1,600 

8,400 

6,000 

3,500 

3,000 

1,690 

320 

18,600 

10,000 

20,000 

2,800 

6,000 

4.600 
20,000 
18,000 

2.600 
8,000 
6,000 
4,000 
8,000 

AOOO 

2,000 

804 

"Soo 

18,000 

16,000 

2,000 
































UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


Libration of the Moon 




***** Vama. rJuu4*± ftitoiT* 1 

Rome .Vatican. 1450 JOO.OOO 24,00( 

Bologna .University ...... MM 150,000 ll f 00C 

Napfia. Royal ........... 1780 180,000 *78C 

TuSnMvemtr . mm n«K» »,ooc 

Venice .St. Mark's .... I486 103,000 10.00C 

Florence .. Magiiabecchian 1714 160,000 12,000 

„ Laurentiaa. 1414 120,000 6,00C 

Milan .Brera . 1763 125,000 1,00C 

Madrid .Royal . 1712 125,000 2.60C 

St.Petersburg Imperial-- 1747 460,000 23,001 

„ Academy ........ 1726 110,000 - 

Copenhagen Koval .» 1660 410,000 18,00C 

,, University ...... 1730 1l00,000 4,00C 

('peal .. University . 1621 135,<W0 7,00C 

Christiania . University ....I. 1811 120,000 60( 

.Yew York Astor . 1839 100,000 

Boston.... Athenaeum. 1804 76,000 

„ Public City. WT»2 70,000 

Cl 'SuO**' } College 1704 75,600 

Philadelphia library Co, Ac. 1731 70,000 

^T D } Congressio'.ul.. 1S51 80,700 — 

Albany, N.Y. State. 1818 63,600 — 

Even though these figures were more reliable thau w< 
believe them to be, it is evident that tbo accuracy o 
this mode of estimating the si sc of .v library will depent 
very modi upon what is reckoned a volume. In thi 
continental libraries, works are regarded as separate 
volumes whit'li, in the British Museum library, would 
be counted only as one. Thus, three-volume novels, 
at tho Museum, are usually bound into one, and 
reckoned only as one volume, whereas in the other 
libraries they would be counted as three; and the same 
with many others. Hence, relatively, the number o 
volumes m tho Museum library is much greater than 
appears on this hat; and we believe that actually, m 
point of sisc, it is inferior only to that of Paris. 

Libration op TUB Moon, li-brai'-ehvn (Lat libra, 
n balance).—The term libration signifies a slight oscil¬ 
lation or rocking motion from aide to side of a certain 
position, the body in libration inclining first to one 
ode and then to the other, os any body will do whose 
equilibrium has been disturbed. Tho expression “li- 
hrotion of the moon ” is applied to an irregularity m 
the moon's motion, through which the moon does not 
at all times present the s ime lace to an observer on 
the earth’s surface. The moon accomplishes her revo¬ 
lutions about her axis and in her orbit in the same 
Mean time. Now, if the moon’s motion in her orbit 
were uniform at all times dunng the period of revolu¬ 
tion, and if the plane of her equator passed through the 
centre of tho earth, the moon would always exhibit 
the same face to an observer m that position ; hut 
us this l* not the case, and as the moon's orbital motion 
■s irregular, the avis of the moon does not always pre¬ 
serve tho same inclination to an observer on the earth, 
bnt appears to have a slight oscillatory motion, through 


east, ana west, are alternately prosen 
from view at regular penodio times. 

Libretto, U-brtV-to (Ital f a small book), a term 
applied to the words constituting the text of an opera. 
Perhaps the beat, and certainly the most fertile, 
writer of libretti, h Eugttao Scribe, the French au¬ 
thor. Among the best German writers of libretti may 
he quoted Kind for Weber's “ Freisebutz," and Von 
Chess for •' Eoryanthe." 

f 9 « #9 * V f • t • . T_9. . -_ 


any timo be countermanded. The term license is more 
particularly applied to tho authority given by govern¬ 
ment to persons to coriy on certain trades or profes¬ 
sions, and for which a duty is payable to the state. 
(See Tiunov.) License of marriage is a permission 
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which assy be granted by bishops for marrying certain 
persons} and parsons marrying without • Homme,or 
without publishing the banns of matrimony, ftaeur • 
penalty. (See Marbiam.) 

Licbvtiatb, /<•##*'-*Ae*«tf (Lat, ttoatfa), moans one 
who has a license to exorcise a profession. In aoaso 
foroign universities it means a dogma; bnt in England 
it is unknown, except in the instaaoe of the degree of 
licentiate of medicine granted by the univemtr of 
Cambridge. ^ 

Lichbkbb, Lichens, h’-keneez, U'-kena, or Itfsftf- 
c-mcm, UlM-ent (Gr. letehen), in Bat., the Lichen ord. 
or tballogenous Acotyledonet, consisting of perennial 
plants, composed oUparcnchymatous cells, arranged 
to as to form a foniiceous, somewhat woody, scaly, 
oruetaceous. or leprous tballus, living and fructifying 
in the air, and growing on the bark of tree*, on <dd 
palings, walls, rocks, &c.; usually epiphytio,but some¬ 
times parasitic, aud commonly presenting a dry, 
shrivelled, more or less lifeless appearance. Lichens 
are distributed over all parte of the world, and form a 
considerable proportion of the vegetation of the polar 
regions and of mountain-topa. Many speeiaa possess 
nutritive properties, from containing starchy matter, 
such being also emollient and demulcent. Others 
contain bitter principles, which render them tonio and 
astringent Several, again, nro important as dyeing 
agent*. None arc known to be poisonous. (8ea 
Cftrabia, Gbophoba, Licanoii, Roccslla.) 

Lictor, lik'-tor (probably from Lat Itgare , to bind), 
Roman ofilcers of state who attended on the early 
Uoman tinge, and afterwards on the chief magistrates 
ot the republic,—the consuls, decemvirs, dictators, and 
master of the horse. Each bore on his shoulder a 
bundle of rods bound nbout an axe, which was em¬ 
blematical ol* tho power of the magistrate to infliot 

S umshment by death and by scourging. It was the 
uty of the lictors to carryout the orders of tho magis¬ 
trate with regard to those who were found guilty of any 
offence ug.iirml thO atate or private individuals, and it 
is supposed that they derived their name from having 
to bind criminals before inflicting capital or oorporal 
punishment on them. Tho bundles of rods and axes 
that the lictors carried as emblems of the regal and 
consular dignity were termed faeeet. > 

Lit or, leeje (Fr. I we, from Lat. tiaare , to bind), 
properly denotes ouo bound, or united by allegiaaoe, 
o another. Hence a liegeman is one who owee alle¬ 
giance to a superior, and a liege lord is a superior to 
whom snch allegiance is due. Subjects are liegeeof 
'heir king, who is tbeir liege lord. 

Lixif, le'-en, or fr'-en (Fr, bond), in Law, Is tho 
•ight of a creditor to retain the property of his debtor 
an til his debt has been paid Liens are either general 
or speoiflo. A general lien is a right to retain certain 
goods until all the olsims of the holder against the 
debtor are satisfied. This sort of lien is not favoured 
►y the law. A specific lien is the right to retain cer- 
ain goods for claims arising from these goods. Thus, 
n the sale of any article, tho vendor bas a right to 
•etain it until the price agreed be paid. As a general 
■ale, a workman inay retain any articlo which be baa 
mproved for tho pnoe of his labour; as a tailor who 
has received cloth to make into a coat may retain the 
soat until he is paid for tho labour of making it. An 
.nnkeeper may retain the goods of his guest until the 
amount of his bill is paid. Liens are implied by law, 

»r authorised by custom; or they may be created by 
express contract. The custom, however, to bo legal, 
must be reasonable; but this does not apply to nwnl 
contract, which is good, tbougli it may also be ioolish 
>r hard. Lien can exist only where the possession of 
be goods has been legally obtained, and ceases to exist 
be moment they are parted with. A lien can only 
is based upon a present existing claim. It is not 
.fleeted by tne lapse of time, like a simple debt; for the 
ten exists so long as the creditor continues to retain 
be goods in hts possession Jlfart/ieie lien applies to 
■hips, freight, or cargo, and differs from the other ha 
tot depending upon poM»e-«on, and requiring a legal 
iroceas for its enforcement. It may arise by law or 
ij special contraot. Seamen have a lien on the vessel 
'or their wages. Bottomry is also a Ueu established 
>v special con tract, on a vessel for repair! or n soetas r iea 
mppUed to her to enable her to complete her voyage* 
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XdMteria 

(Bet Boctoxxy.)—R ef. BngUeh GycloptUitb-AiUi and 
Bdenees. 

LuirmjA. It-tn-fe-rt-i (Gr. Iitfn, smooth; twferon, 
the intestine), it ft species of dSirncn in which the 
food putts through the body in on almost unaltered 
aftato, (Bee Duinfi.) 

Luutxhaitt, Itf-ten’-Ht or la-fen'-dat (Fr.), a 
tnbaUam officer, who takes rank next to the captain of 
a company, and who fills hit place and discharges his 
duties in case of hit death, or whenever he happens to 
bo absent from the men under bis command. In Mil., 
the term is applied as a prefix to the words general 
and colonel, to form the titles of officers who take rank 
next in oroer to generals andtihll colonels, and who 
form the second grade of general anil field-officers 
respectively. ( Bet Oimn, Lixutfwaict-Colohsl.) 
In the marines, two lieutenants are allotted to a com¬ 
pany instead of a lieutenant and ensign, the junior 
nontenant being styled second-lieutenant, and in the 
artillery there are two lieutenants to every battery ; 
bat the junior lieutenant only receives a lower rate of 
pft/ t ana is not distinguished by any difference of 
title, as in tho marines. This is also the case in the 
engineers. In fusilier regiments, the junior subaltern 
officer of a company waa formerly styled second- 
lentenant, but he is now called ensign. In the army, 
the lieutenant is distinguished by a crown on either 
side of the collar of his coat or tunic. In ‘lie navy, 
the senior lieutenant on board any vessel is distin¬ 
guished as first-lieutenant, except he ho in command 
of a gunboat or small vessel. Lieutenants in tho 
navy rank with captains in tho array. A lieutenant in 
the navy receives 10s. per diem when on active service ; 
but when ho has tho command of a vessel, or is a 
first-lieutenant of seven years' standing, he iccmves a 
shilling a day more. Tho number of lieutenants ap¬ 
pointed to vessels varies in proportion to their rntiug; 
a vessel of the first-rate carrying eight, with s iper- 
nnmeraries; one of tlio second rite, seven, and one 
of the tinrd rate, aix, and so on to sloops, which curry 
two. 

LmmirAWT-CoLOJVBr,, a ilcld-offircr tint takes 
rark above a major, and next to a full < nl»nel Tim 
lieutenant-colonel always has the actual command of 
the regiment or battalion to which lie is attached, 
and is responsible for tho drill and discipline of tlm 
men under him, the colonelcy of the regiment being 
an honorary appointment, involving certain pnvilegcs 
without the performance of any duties in connection 
with the post, which is always bestowed on some general 
officer for long and distinguished services 

LneumrAXT-GmsAii. (Set (in eual.) 

Lin, lift (Sax. I\f % lyf), is defined to he that "state 
or condition of a being that exhibits vital actions 
and it is thus placed m opposition to the term death, 
whtoh implies tho state of aiming in which those actions 
have altogether roused, and whose structure h «;ihj-rt 
to no other forces than those of inorganic 
which speedily effect its decomposition. The olass of 
phenomena to whioh we apply the term vital, and 
which differs in Us character both from those of 
physios and chomistry, is only manifested by bodies of 
that peonliar structure which wo term organized. It 
was long regarded as sufficient to attribute to the vital 
principle all those actions of a lmng body which cannot 
be referred to the laws of ehcmistiy or physics The 
laws of vital phenomena, however, are, in fact, as open 
to investigation as those which comprehend the pheno¬ 
mena of gravitation, electricity, or chemical affinity. 
A strict examination into their character will show 
that, although not identical with physical phenomena, 
they are anelogons to them, in so far as they take 
place according to a regular plan, and presont them¬ 
selves under fixed conditions, a definite acquaintance 
with whioh wonld give to physiological science the 
same kind of precision and comprehensiveness as it 
Is the aim of the physical philosopher u attain in his 
branch of study. The intricacy, however, of the com¬ 
binations under which the vital phenomena are usually 
presented to onr observation render* a knowledge of 
thdriews more difficult of attainment; but the success 
which baa attended the philosophical method of inquiry 
Of late pursued by scientific physiologists, is a most 
satisfactory proof that they arc not boyona the reach 
of persevering and well-directed scare*. Life com- 
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Xiifb-bOtit 

radices with tho first production of the earn; it is 
manifested In the phenomena of growth and reprodne- 
tam; and it terminates in tha death of the organised 
structure, when its component parts are disintegrated 
more or last completely by the operation of the ooro- 
mon laws Of matter. Life is thus "the son of the 
actions or an organised being.** It includes all those 
phenomena which it is the province of the physiologist 
to consider. (Set Physiology.) Tho changes exhi¬ 
bited by any one living being, in lie normal condition 
at least, have one manifest tendency,—the preservation 
of its existenco as a perfect structure. By these it is 
enabled to counteract the ever-operating influence of 
chemical and physical laws, and to resist to a greater 
or less extentlhe injurious effects of external agencies. 
In the investigation of vital phenomena, the fact has 
been too much overlooked, " that we always find a 
similarity of action when the organised structure on 
tho one hand, and the stimuli whioh call its properties 
into activity on the other, are identical; and a diffe¬ 
rence in either of these conditions always produces a 
difference m the result.** We do, indeed, occasionally 
find variations in tho result, withont boing able to 
detect any change in either of tho conditions; but 
knowing how very imperfect our powers of discovering 
minute change* at present are, and bearing in mind 
that every increase of our means of observation has 

{ 'one to strengthen the forco of onr rule, we cannot 
uok upon them as exceptions. In attempting to 
reduce the rnnas of phenomena presented to us by 
vital actions to distinct classes, we find that all living 
beings introduce into their own structure alimentary 
substances derived from external sources; and like¬ 
wise that nil submit their fluid ingredients to the 
influence of the element which they inhabit, so as to 
iroduco a reciprocal change between them. That, the 
'unction of respiration is essentially the same through¬ 
out tho whole organized world, lienee wc coneludo 
that the action of each particular organ is dependent 
upon thn excitation of its i»* * *v*rt , cs hy agents external 
to it When these stimuli me « ■'nl'iwii. vital action 
ceases Farther, cicry class of organs in the living 
body mnv he said to requiro its particular stimulus for 
the display of its properties. There are also other 
conditions of a more general nature necessary for the 
support of vital actions. All vital actions require a 
certain amount of heat, for their performance, nnd this 
amount varies m different cases Light, again, is 
essential to many others, especially in the vegetable 
kingdom. Electricity is also an important agent in tho 
vital economy; hilt our knowledge of its operations is 
still very imperfect. Many physiologist* argue for tho 
existence of a distinct set of vital affinities, from thn 
foot that thn tisanes and fluids which maintain a certain 
composition when possessed of vitality, rapidly resolve 
themselves into new combinations when this lias 
“-me oxtsr-t bn* there appears to be more reason 
(m i'.'c lb i* I u> preservation of tho normal constitution 
of organic compounds in tho living body is dependent 
on the continuance of the vital actions of the economy, 
rather than due to its mere possession of the property 
of vitality. Infect, it may be reasonably maintained 
" that the vitality of each tissue, that is to say, its pos¬ 
session of vital properties, is dependent on the perfect 
condition of its organisation; and that, so far from 
preserving the organism from deray, it merely remains 
until decay has commenced.** There are many organ¬ 
ized beings, at particular periods of whoso existence 
all vital action seems to be suspended; and tins may 
result either from the absence of the etimnli necessary 
to maintain it, or from some change in tho organism 
itself, by which it is, for a time, less capable of respond* 
ing to theso stimuli. The former is manifested in a 
remarkable manner in the case of seeda of plants, which 
have been found to preserve their vitality daring many 
centuries; the latter, in the cose of certain animals 
which pass the winter in a state of torpor.— Stef. Todd's 



Lx»* AniruxTY. (See Aottuity.) 

Lira-noAT, Rft'-toe, is a boat constructed with 
greet strength to rssist shocks, for preserving lives 
m eases of shipwreck or other destruction of a snip or 
steamer. Bender being made very strong, fife-boats 
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Life-boa* 


are to constructed as to posse s s wflo«l booyapor to * Lot-buoy, l\f¥ toy Tin flirt ijfllmi urtrifMW 
e na ble th sm to float though loaded with men and fluod wr saving human, life waa thb mventioa of Tinitinsnl 
with water. Boauof Uua kind are maintained at most Cook, sad his intention was unmediatsly adopted hr 
of tha port* of this kingdom, and are always in a state the Admiralty for thauaaof the British navy. Tarn 
of readiness to pat to see when a vessel is seen to he stated of two casks connected by a bar, eeohabowtaa 
in danger of shipwreck. They art also provided with large as an ordinary-used pillow, sad ofbuoyancy and 
means for heipg conveyed to the shore and launched capacity sufficient to support a man standing on thorn, 
as quickly as possible. la 1785 Mr. Lukin obtaiusd a In cs ss more th a n one person should require support* 
patent for a life-boat with projecting gunwales, and several could lay hold of rope brokets («.#., handSaur 


air-tight lookers under the thwarts. Tbs buoyauoy of thay could sustain themsehes. Between the two, casks 
the boat wee increased by. these contrivances, and the a hollow polo or mast was erected, into which wh im» 
babihty to roll waa counteracted by the air-tight cases sorted an iron rod loaded with lead at the lower exttw- 
under the gunwales. This boat, however, was not mity, so that whence buoy was 1st go, this rad 
strong enough, sad waa liable to be staved in at the slipped down to a certhin extent, thus lengthening the 
sides. Groaihead's life-boat, invented in 1789, was a lever end enabling the lead to act as ballast • by this 
superior vessel t it had five thwarts or seats for rowers, moans the mast waa kept upright and the buoy pro* 
double-banked, sons to be manned by ten rowers, end vented from upsetting. The weight, also, at tha end 
* was cased and lined throughout with cork, so that it of the rod waa so managed as to afford firm footing for 
could float serviceably when almost knocked to pieces, two persons, should that number reach it, and tha rope 
In 1J»01 this boat had saved nearly three hundred lives beckets before alluded to supplied assistance to many 
from vessels wrecked off the month ot the Tyne, when more. To the head of tha perpendicular meat a teat 
Che Society of Arts presented tireathead, its inventor, is attached at night-time, on a brass fuss-piste, the 
with their gold medal and fifty guineas. During the shank of whioh is secured into a socket by a thumb- 
nest iorty yean several other life-boats were intro- screw. Tha buoy is fastened to the ship by tbs chain 
duood, but their fotm was merely a modification ul only, the ring of whioh hangs on the hook of the sheave 
those in %ae before. A lamentable accident occurred, of the trigger-piste. Attached to the stern of tha vaa- 
about 1850, to a life-boat at South Shields, when twenty acl are two iron rods cased with copper tubing, together 
pilots were drowned. In consequence of this casualty, with the screw-bolts from which they are suspended e 
the duke of Northumberland, as president of the just above the forked stay which Leaps the rods pondlm 
National Shipwreck Institution, offered a reward foi ut a proper distance from the stern, is the triggas-plate 
the best model of a life-boat. Thu offer waa responded and the brass fuse-case which covers and protects tha 


the best model of a life-boat. Thu offer was responded and the brass fuse-csss which covers and protects tha 
to by boat-builders and others irom many parts of this fuse on ths head of the staff. In addition to this, thera 
kingdom, oi well as from France, Germany, Holland, is also a brass osse for the look, and a percussion-ham- 
and Amonoa. About fifty ol the best of these were mcr placed so as to communicate with the fase-ease by 
exhibited by the duke m the Exhibition of 1851. All means of the honsontal tube; all these, together with 
the models sent m were patiently examined by a com- the pulleys and guard-iron, are firmly atteohsd to tha 
mittee, who drew up a list of all the good qualities ot a stern of the vessel, inside of which, immediately oppo- 
life-boat, and noted down tko rank oi each of the plans sito the pulleys, see fixed the caps and handles, the one 
m refereneo to each quality. After being examined in for firing tho lock and lighting the lose, the other for 
this wsv, tho pri/.e w.is given to Mr. Beeching, ot raising the trigger-bolt and disengaging the buoy from 
Great Yarmouth, an the con8tmotor of the life-lmat the vessel. As soon as the trigger-bolt is railed, tha 


pulleys and guard-iron, are firmly atteohsd to 
n of the vessel, inside of which, immediately of 


this way, tho prize was given to Mr. Beeching, ol 
Great Yarmouth, an the constiuolor of the hle-lmat 
which combined the laigest mmik«r of good qualities. 
This boat had a moderately small internal capacity, 
under the level of the Hawaii , for h 2 ' ■»:* water, and 
ample means for freeing i.er-eu i.-i .v ■ i auy water 
that might lie shipped, hhe was ballasted by means 
of water admitted into a well or tank at tho bottom 
after she was afloat; and by means of that ballast, 
and raued air-oases at the extremities, sliewasablo 
vo nght herself in case of being upset. Mr. i'euke, the 
master ship*light of Portsmouth, wasouo of tho com¬ 
mittee who decided upon the bestowal of tho prize j be 
afterwards designed a boat which comprised many ot 
tho teatures of the competitive boats, and added other.* 


tho teatures of the competitive boats, and added other.* ho royal navy, may be ihns described t—It is 
suggested *.y lus experience. Tbu boat, gradually lm- »1 slices oi i ork, so arrsnged ns to form a bn 


sheave revolves, tho stop turns round, and the lift- 
buoy slides off the rods into the water, bearing on tko 
head ot ! ho mast a brilliant flame. This sppsifetus 
admits oi being lighted and lot down into the water in 
'.be short apace of five minutes aftar the alarm of 
' man overboard '* lias bora given; and Lieutenant 
?ook obtained the gold medal of tho Sooiety of Arts 
or its invention in the year 1818. Many forms of lift* 
juoye have beenmado of india-rubber, as is mentioned 
n another article (ue Lirs-PitssxaVBas); bat tha 
iuoy which is generally used mthe mercantile marina 
n the present day, as well as in some of tho ships of 
lie royal navy, may be ihns described s —ItLs composed 
>1 slices oi i ork, so arranged ns to form a buoyant sons 


suggested **y lus sxpeneuce. This boat, gradually itn- >1 slices ot i ork, so arrsngcii ns to form a buoyant sona 
proved in time, is now looked upon as the English »r belt of about llmij-iwo inches extrema diameter, 
model life-boat, and » exclusively adopted by the Life- ind six inches in width, with a thioknest of four inches, 
boat Institution. Boats similarly constructed have and containing about twelve pounds' weight of cork, 
been sent to Russia, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, and the This mass is compactly covered {with painted canvas 
colonies. Peake’s life-boats are of two sues j the larger uid is furnished with loops of ropo all round ita oiretun- 
is 32 feet long, 8 feet wido, and 4 feet deep; it weighs erence. Soveral of these are generally supplied to 
2 tons, coats £156, and is worked by 10 oars. The iea-going vessels, and they are Disced in cons pis none 


lea-going vessels, and they are placed in conspicuous 


smaller boat is 28 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 3 feet positions, so as to tie at hand in case of emergency. A 
deep; it weighs 25 cwt., coats £128, and is worked by tew life-buoy was invented by Mr. W. B. Dennys, of 
8 oars. In connection with these lifo-boats may be [I.M.S. Brxtannxa. in the year 1859, and it is taw 


floors. In connection with these life-boats may be il.M.S. Britannia, in tho year 1859, and it is tow 
mentioned the National Lite-boat Association, founded lesonbed by him in a letter to tho " Mechanics' Ma¬ 
in 1824, the objects of which were,—to grant funds for ;axiue " of the 7th October m that yoar:—“ This in- 
making life boats, boat-houses, and bio-buoys j to mention consists of • hollow copper buoy, with a 
assist m training bgstmen and coast-gasrdsnien to wspeuded stanchion in the eei£ro to support the 
aid ship* in distress ; to interchange information igbt. Two Indentations, one on tho upper and the 
with local bodice concerning appliances for the saving jther on the under surface of tho buoy, opposite to 
of bte; and to reward those who might afford assist- ;ach other, allow this stanchion >to assume » perfisotty 
snee to ships m distress, &o. During » period of loruontai direction to the plane of the nog when sue- 
thirty-one years this association was instrumental in landed; on being let go, it becomes perpendicular, 
saving ( 9,228 persons from shipwreok. In 1854 the .md is looked in that position by a catch. It ie nearly 
supervision sad control of merchant ships was vested Impossible to oopsizs this buoy. Hollow ooppar bells 
in the Board of Trad# by on act of parliament which impended on the same guides, or on others, at tbs 
also related to life-boats. In 1869 there were 88 life- ihip's quarters, give an additional chance of safety to * 
boats belonging to the Life-boat Institution, betides Irowmng person, os, even if ten or twelve feet distant 


•ommisaionera, local committees, fto. A little manual he present goalee, slip, and psrcuaabra-hammer being 
has boon published by tho Institution, giving full in- a etamed, or a fhatioa-tube maybe- used, firing ths 
sir notions now to manage a life-boat. fuse bv the weight of the buoy on being let so." Thifl 


manage a life-boat. 
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fuse by ths weight of the buoy on being let go/ 
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Life Estates 


form of life-buoy So annular, like the common cork 
ko oy just previously described, and It appears to 
possess many advantages over that, M well u over 
the old form of Lieutenant Cook's Intention. (See 
Lm-PniessTiBS.) 

Ian Bstatxs, In Lew, eve estatesof freehold, not of 
inkeoritnnoe, bat for life only* end of these some ere 
contention el, or expressly crested by the sot of the 
perties j others merely legal, or crested by conatroction 
or operation of law. Estates for life of the former kind, 
expressly created by deed or grant, are where a lease 
lamede of lands wr tenements to • man to hold for tho 
term of hit own life, or that of any other person, or for 
more llvss then one; in any of wvb cases he is styled 
tenant for life t only when be holds the estuto for the 
life of another, be ia usually styled pur autre tie. 
These estates for life, like inheritances, are of a feudal 
nature, and were at one time the highest estate that 
one could have in a fend which was not m its origin 
hereditary. They are given or conferred by the eame 
feudal rights and solemnities, the samo Investiture or 
lively ofseiain, aa fees themselves are. Estates for life 
may also be created by a general grant, without defin¬ 
ing or limiting any specific estate. As if A grant to B 
tho manor of Dale, this makes him tenant for life; for, 
as there are no words of Inheritance, it cannot be 
construed as a fee. yet it shall be construed to bo aa 
large an estate es the words of the donation a >1 bear, 
and therefore an estate for life. Also, such a grant at 
large shall be construed to be for the life of tho grantee, 
in cue the grantor hath authority to make such a 
grant. Besides these estates, which, generally speak¬ 
ing, endure as loftg as the life for which they were 
granted, there are estatea for life, which may deter¬ 
mine upon future contingencies before the life fer 
whloh they are created expires; as where an estate is 
granted to a widow during her widowhood, or to a man 
untO ho bo promoted to a benefice. These, while they 
subsist, are reckoned estates for life; becauso the 
period of their duration is uncertain, and they may 
possibly last for life. The incidents to an estate for 
life are principally the following:—1. Every tenant for 
life, iraless restrained by covenant or agreement, may, 
of eomroon right, take, upon the land demised to him, 
reasonable estovers or botes, that is, an allowance of 
wood for fael, repairs, &o. s but he is at the same time 
liable for waste or injury done to tho premises during 
his Inheritance.—3. He, or hie representatives, shall 
not be prejudieed by any sudden or unforeseen deter¬ 
mination of hia estate; therefore, if a tenant foe his 
own life sows the lands and diet before harvest, his 
executors shell have the emblements or profits of tho 
crop.—8. Under-tenants, or loeseos, have the same, 
nay, even greater indulgences, than their lessors, the 
original tenants for life; for the law of estovers and 
emblements, as affeeting the tenant for life, apply also 
to tho under-tenant; and farther, where the tenant 
for bfe shall not have the emblements because the 
estate determines by his own act, the exception does 
not reach his under-tenant, who is a third party. A 
tenant for life, or for any greater estate, either in his 
own right or in right of nis wife, may now, by 10 ft 20 
Tint. e. 120, subject to the exceptions and limitations 
therein contained, make effectual leasee of the same, 
or any part thereof for a term not exceeding twentv- 
one years. By 14 m 16 Viet. o. 26, it is enacted, that 
where, in the esse of under-tenants, the lease or 
tenancy shall determine by the death or by the cesser 
of tho estate to the landlord, the tenant shall, instead of 
claims to emblements, continue to hold until the expi¬ 
ration of the then current year of bis tenancy, and shall 
then quit, upon the terms of his lease or holding, in the 
same manner as if his tenancy were determined by 
effluxion of time, or other lawfol means, during the con¬ 
tinuance of his landlord’s estate; and the succeeding 
owner shall be entitled to recover a fair proportion of 
the rent for the period elapsed from the termination of 
the landlord’s interest to the time of quitting. 

Lxti-Guahds. (Am Houbxhold Tioofb.) 

Lira InsuiAiroa. (Am lxiuuxcx.) 

Lin-Pnsamvus, a term applied to certain arrange¬ 
ments for rendering the human body buoyant in the 
water. The weight of the human body u a little less 
than that of an equal bulk of water, so that *t natu¬ 
rally floats ia that liquid. When, however, a man • 
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Light 

floats on hie back on the water, his month win most 
probably sink under tho surface, uolese he usb some 
strong muscular effort, so as to throw the head bock. 
It is a well-known fact, that many persona unable to 
swim, who fall into still water, might bo saved, if they 
retained their presence of mind, so as to preserve a 
proper position. By attaching to tho cncet some 
buoyant substance, it becomes an easy matter to keep 
the upper part of the body above the eurfooe of the 
water. The arrangements for effecting this purpose 
are not large in bulk, and are generally known by the 
name of life-preservers. They are principally made of 
cork, in the form of jackets and belts, or of India- 
rubber cloth belts or cylinders, whiob, when inflated, 
are able to sustain a person above the surface of the 
water. One of the best life-preservers is that of M. 
Scheffer. This invention eonsists <?f a hollow air¬ 
tight cylinder, made ready for use when distended with 
air. It may, perhaps, be moke properly called a 
cylindrical nng, without a seam ana without a break. 
The external diameter of this ring is about twenty-two 
inches, and the interna) diameter about twelve, the 
diameter of the cylinder itself being about five and a 
half inches, but varying with the sizo of the person 
for whom it intended. It contains a small stop-cock, 
to which an ivory pipe is fixed. Air oan be injected 
into the cylinder from the month by this pipe, and 
retained by means of the stop-cock; the whole inflation 
and arrangement can bo completed m one minnte. 
When umnflated, this life-preserver folds up into a 
very small compass; it can easily be carried in the 
pocket, and only weighs twelve ounces. There are many 
ether varieties of life-preservers; but in general they 
closely resemble that of M. Scheffer. Of late yeast 
the term life-preserver has been applied to a small 
weapon, about a foot long, mado of twisted whalebone, 
and heavily loaded at each end. Although originally 
intended for protection against attack, it seems to have 
become the special weapon of burglars and other rut- 
flanly characters. 

Lieu llsirr, in Law, it a rent which a man receives 
for a term of life, or for the sustentation of it. 

Lirroro, hfl'-ing (Hwed. Ijtfla, to lift), on Easter 
holidays, is a custom which formerly prevailed through¬ 
out the country, and which still lingers in some of the 
more distant parts. On Baiter Monday the women 
form parties or six or eight, and surround such of the 
opposite sex as they may meet, and with or without 
their consent, lift them thrice above their heads, with 
loud shouts at each elevation. On Easter Tuesday the 
men fa similar parties do the same to the women. A 
small sum or fine is always extorted from the persons 
so lifted. This custom, it is said, is designed to com- 
memorate our Saviour’s resurrection. 

Lioauknt, litf-i-ment (Lat. ligamentnm), in Anat., 
is a strong el&stio membrane connecting the extremi¬ 
ties of movable bones. They are divided into capsulsr 
>nd connective, the former surrounding the joints like 
i cap. 

Light, U'-g&n (Fr. her, to tis), in Law, is a wreck 
consisting of goods sunk in the sea, but tied to a cork 
or buoy in order to be found again. 

Ltgatubk, lig , -H‘ture (Lat. ligature), in Sure., is 
applied to anything used in binding any part of the 
body. More particularly it is applied to the thread or 
silk used in the tying of artenee or veins that have 
been cut. In such cases, ligatures should admit of 
their being tied with some lores without the risk of 
breaking. 

Ligatitutb, among printers, arc types consisting of 

ro or more characters joined together; aa ff, Jl t f. 
Tho old editions of the Greek authors are extremely 
full of ligatures, and those of Stephens are very beau- 
tifo). Ligatures are little need in modern printing 

Light, Ute (Sax. tteht, hkt ), a terra applied to The 
natural agent by which objects are rendered perceptible 
to the sense of seeing. The study of the nature and 
properties oi light has been an object of philosophical 
disquisition from ancient times; but it must be ac¬ 
knowledged that the subject is as little understood st 
the present day aa any ol the most abstruse subject* 
of philosophical inquiry. Amongst tha earliest specu¬ 
lations on the subject are those of Pythagoras, who 
considered that vision was caused by particles con¬ 
tinually emanating from the surfaces of bodies and 
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entering the pupil of tha eye. Plato and hi* foBowen, the eclipses of Jupiter's satellite* happened eo-fUme* 
however, ^eheved that vision *u the remit of the sooner and sometimes later then the tim—givanby the 
emission of particles from the eye meeting with certain tablet of them, and that the obsecration of them waa 
emmnationa from the surfaces of things. Notwith- before or after, according aa the earth waa nearer to, or 
standing this improbable hypothesis, the Piatoniat farther from, Jupiter. It waa therefore oonehtded that 
seem to hare detected fevers! properties of light c anol this oiroumatanoe depended upon the distance of Jupi- 
aa its propagation in straight lines, and the eanauty o ter from the earth. Subsequent observations showed 
the angles of incidence and reflexion when it falls on i that planetary'light requires about fourteen minutes to 
reflecting surface. The ancients were also acquainted worn the earth's orbit. Whether light, therefore, bo 
with the fact that the sun's raya coaid be conoen looked upon as an emanation or an «wdnlstion, it mast 
trated by means of a concave mirror. light was be regarded as travelling with a velocity of 100,009 
regarded by Aristotle aa a mere quality of matter, miles per seoond. The following extract from for J, 
and Ptolemy the geographer wrote a treatise or Herschel'a *' Discourse'• may give soma oonoaptioa 
optics, which has not been handed down. After thu of thia velocity.—-"A cannon-ball would require seven- 
era of speculation, a long period of darkness occurred, teen years, at least, to reach tha sun, supposing its 
t01 tha Arabians began to cultivate the learning of velocity to continue uniform from the moment of its 
the Greeks, and several of their philosophers treated discharge ; vet light travels over the same space in 
of optics. The earliest Arabian work oa this subjeol seven minutes and a half. The swiftest bird, at ita 
was written by Alhazen * it contains n description ol utmost speed, would require nearly three weeks to 
the eye, end details many experiments on reflexion make tho tour of the earth; light performs the same 
and the refracting power of air. The work of Alhasen distance in rnaoh less time than is required for a single 
was commented upon by Yitelio, a native of Poland, stroke of its wing." The origin of light, like that of 
in 1270: and,from a passage in Koger Baoon’s works, heat, may be traced to various sources. The snn is 
it would eppear that suectsoles were used about the not only the great fountain of heat, but also of light, 
seme time. There is, however, no absolute certainty which it imparts to the earth and to the other members 
as to ths discoverer of spectacles. After the revival of the solar system. Light emanates, also, from ter- 
of letters, Maurolyeus ot Messina, one of the earliest re-.trial matter in different states of activity. It is 
cultivators of mathematics, made optics his study, thrown oft when certain homogeneous substanoes sot 
Baptists Porta, and afterwards Lord Bacon, also made upon one another by the mechanical force of friction» 
light a subject of investigation. The latter philosopher thus, wheu two pieces of quarts or rock-crystal, or two 
roxnplamcd that the orxgxn and form of light had been ~>iecca of loaf-sugar, are rubbed together, they emit 
too much negleoted. Antonio, bishop of Hpalatro, first lashes of light in a dark place. Plashes of light have 
gave the true theory of tho raiubow. The nexi also been observed when bodies suddenly change their 
important step was the discovery of the telescope, by state under the force of crystallisation. It is gene- 
Zaoohias Jansen, a spectacle-maker of Middelburg, rated in still greater abundance when heterogeneous 
in Walcbaren, in 1690. This valuable invention wai substances act upon one another nnder the throe of 
immediately applied, by Galileo, to physical astronomy chemical affinity. All the common means of artificial 
with great success: in a short period of time h~ illumination by lamps, candles, and gas-lights, are da- 
discovered by its means the satellites of Jupiter, th< pendent upon this action. When solid bodies are 
structure of the Milky Way, tho phases of Venus, heated to a temperature of BOO*, they begin to shine in 
the spots on the sun’s disc, and a number of stars the dark, nud if a current of air at 9<Xr, which is in 
hitherto unknown. The invention of tho compound itself non-lummous, bo made to strike upon pieces of 
microscope scents also to belong to Jansen. After a metal, earth, Ac. it will spoedily communicate to them 
number of philosophers bad given their attention to thepowerol radiating light. The passage of electricity 
the subject, the intereating discoveries of the century excites it with a degree of intensity only surpassed by 
were crowned by the researches of Newton concerning hat of the solar ray; while in the glow-worm and Are¬ 
tha optical properties of light. Notwithstanding tho fly we see that toe processes of life ere oapable of 
brilliant discoveries that harp been made in thia branoh r olving it. When bodies ore in this state of activity, 
of science, very little is known concerning the nature hey aro said to bo self luminous; but by fur the greatest 
of light. Philosophers are agreed, in so for that they lurabei possess no suoh property at ordinary tampe- 
aoknowledge that the phenomena of vision depend ■■ turps. Although unable to be luminous themselves, 
upon tho agency of n subtile, extremely attenuated all substanoes are capable of becoming so when placed 
-natter, set in motion by the sun and otner luminous in the presence of a self-luminous body, tinea a pro- 
bodies. That it is material, ia inferred from ita defleo- ?ea» of secondary radiation commences from them. A 
tion from its rectilinear course in passing near various lamp, for instance, brought into a dark room, is not 
bodies; from its being arrested by some aubetanoea, >nljr visible itself, but renders all tha objaota ia the 
while it passes freely through others; from ita caps- 'oom visible. A sunbeam admitted into a dark oham- 
bility of condensation and dispersion; from ita pro- isr only renders luminous the objects directly in ite 
dncing chemical changes in certain compounds; and course; but if any of these be white, as a sheet of 
from ita seemingly entering into the composition of paper, the whole apartment will bcoomo illnminated by 
certain substances, from which it can be againextraoted. ‘.his secondary radiation. Amongst tha heavenly bodies 
Thus for philosophers agree; but with regard to the .his fact is illustrated on n splendid scale. The sun is 
• propagation of light, and the mode in which it makes the great self-luminona source of the eystem; the 
itself perceptible to our senses, there ere two hypo- moon end the planets possess no sack inherent pro* 
theses,—the hypothesis of emmon, and the hypothesis perty; but those parts of them on which the sun's 
of undulation. The hypothesis of emission rapposee jight foils, become tor the time luminous, and perform 
.that light consists of a highly attenuated fluid, the all the offices of self-luminous bodies. It is, therefore, 
particles of which are not affected by gravity, hot indent that the communication which we call light 
are endowed with a great aelf-repulsive force, and are lot only subsists between luminous bodies and our 
actuqlly projected from luminous substanoes in straight iyes, but between luminous and non-luminona bodies, 
lines with inconceivable velocity. In the hypothesis of >r between luminous bodies end eseh other. The fa- 
undulation, on the contrary, the whole universe, /eatigstion of the properties of light constitute* the 
including the interstitial ajpaoesof all matter, is oon- peculiar province or optics. This seienoe is completely 
oeived to be filled with a highly elastic rare medium, mathematical (tee Omcs); but ita basis, oka that 
which possesses the property of inertia, but not if all other branches of natural knowledge, moat be 
gravitation, to which the name ot ether has been given, jxperiment. The physiologtoal relations of light will 
This medium is not light, but light is produoed in it >e found described in the artiele Bni it is only Aar- 
by the excitation, on the part or luminous bodies, of, her necessary to say here, that the radiant foroe pro- 
an ondnlatory motion, analogous to tha waves of water, luces the sensation of light by striking against tha 
By this theory, luminous bodies are supposed to act on ixpanded nerve of vision,—the retina of the eye; and 
the universally diffused fluid somewhat in the seme hat the effect is persistent during a definite portion of 
manner that sonorous bodies do on sir m the prodnotion ime. Hence it is, that winking with the eysttdi forms 
of sound. Whichever hypothesis be adopted, it seems so impediment to correct vision. Bxperimeat has also 
that tha propagation of light ia a props— of the most jhown that the impression received by the mind lists 
*i«toaishiag rapidity. It was obisrvad by Berner that for about the eighth part of a second, bnt van— with 
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the intensity of the light) eo that a luminous point, 
revolving with a velocity sufficient to complete a circle 
in that time, will not appear aa a fiery point, bat a 
flsty oirole. One of theflrst relation* of light to pon¬ 
derable matter i*. that moat bodice poasess the pro¬ 
perty of intercepting it in ita progress, whilst a few allow 
it to traverse their substance. From this circumstance 
arises the distinction of bodies into opaque, transparent, 
and diaphanous. The light of the aun reaches us freely 
through a p la t e of glass, but is entirely excluded 
ter a plate of metal. A sheet of white paper or a piece 
or porcelain also allows light to pass through it; but 
not in straight lines parallel to ita first direction.—the 
rays beoome broken up. as it were, and radiated again 
from a now self-luminous centre. When on opaque 
screqn is placed between aluminous body and another 
object, ouch as a sheet of paper, a shadow is oast 
which is * in outline to the section of the body 
producing it t from this phenomenon we learn that the 
rays of light are transmitted in straight lines. When 
apanoil ol light traverses space, or aperfeotly homoge¬ 
neous medium, its course is recLihiiesr and ita velocity 
uniform; but when it encounters an obstacle or entera a 
different medium, it undergoes cert am modifications; it 
separates itself into several portions* one of these is 
repeated, that is, turned aside, after whioh it pursues a 
course wholly extenor to the obstacle or new medium; 
a second portion enters the medium and is refracted, 
or bent out of its original direction; a third portion 
is ofrss rbed, or lost; and a fourth portion is radiated, 
or repelled in all directions from the nurfaoe. In re¬ 
flexion the primary law is, that tho angle of incidence 
is equal to tne angle of reflexion. It is thus that the 
images are formed in a looking-glass; and as we 
always see objects in the direction in which tho ray of 
light arrives at the eye, we judge the image to be as 
muoh behind the surraoe of the glass as the object is 
before it. Every known substance, not excepting air, 
the most diaphanous of all, reflects some portion of 
light. It is calculated that if a person wern plunged 
160 fost in the clearest water, he would find tho light of 
the son no more then that or tho moon. When objects 
are looked at through glass, they beoomo morn dim in 
exact proportion to its thiokness There is, indeed, no 
■nob thing in nature as perfect transparency. On the 
other band, also, there is no substanoe possessing the 
property or perfect reflexion; a piece ofleal-gold held 
up between the eye and any strong light, permits bluish 
rajs to pass through. Light may be so reflected from 
regular curved concave surfaces that all tho rays may 
converge to a point or focus. In these cases tho 
direction of each ray is the same as if it had been re¬ 
flected at the point of incidence from a plane surface 
tangent to tho curve. When a ray of light is admitted 
into a dark room, it may bo almost wholly turned aside 
by mflexkm from a metallic mirror in any direction, 
aeoording to the angle at which tho mirror is presented 
to it. If it be made to fall on any object, it will affect 
that object as the onginsl ray, a portion of it becoming 
irregularly repelled or scattered. It ib this portion 
widen renders an object visible m sll direct ions When 
this scattered light falls upon other bodies, it is again 
reflected and dispersed from them, making them 
risible, but in a less degree, on aocount of the partial 
absorption whioh is ountmuaUy taking place, and tho 
whole apartment is lighted. If the ray tolls on a sheet 
of white paper, tho room will be well lighted, but if 
upon black velvet, the room will remain dark; since 
nearly tee whole ofthe light will be absorbed. To or¬ 
dinary vision this property is of the highest import- 
sum. All bodies on tbs earth possess it in various 
degrees, and the atmosphere which surrounds it, in a 
remarkable manner. The sun's bght, by this means, 
it diffused, and that milder radiance maintained whioh 
is so agreeable to the eye. and which renders obieots 
risible when the revs do not fall upon them. Without 
this property sll objects shaded from tho sun would 
be tete&y invisible, and without an atmosphere 
tho eon Would appear as a fiery died in a black sky. 
HaMflm state teat on lofty mountains, where tee 
atmosphere is sare, the sun's revs are painfally in¬ 
terne and the sky of the darkest blue, *dmo*t amount¬ 
ing to blank. When a pencil of light, that is an j 
assemblage of rays passing from a luminous peast. 
falls on the surface of any transparent uncrystiuiised 
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medium, a portion pursues ita eonrse through it. If it 
enters perpendicularly, it passes through in a straight 
hne j if at an angle. It is bent from [its course, and is 
said to be rrfracted. In refraction, each different 
medium has its own action on bght; some turning a 
ray incident at a given angle more ont of its way than 
others. As a general rule, the refractive power of 
substances is in some degree proportional to their 
densities: for instanee, water sets more powerfully than 
air, and has its power increased by the solution of dif¬ 
ferent salts; and glass, again, Is superior to either. 
Tho effect of refraction is familiarly illustrated if a 
stick be held obliquely m water, when it appears bent 
at the point of immersion. The direction of a ray of 
refractive bght depends not only upon the surface 
where it enters, bat also at its point of-exit. Thus, by 
modifying the surfaces of reflecting media, the rays of 
light transmitted can bo diverted almost at pleasure. 
(See Lrjc8.) Since the deflecting power acts at the 
surfaces of bodies, the onginsl deviation of a ray 
entering a pieco oi glass may be doubled at its emer¬ 
gence by a proper adjustment of surfaces. In the 
ease of a triangular prism, the light which fells upon 
one of tho faces is refracted at the first surface, and 
also at the second, hut the second refraction does not 
bring tho ray into a direolum parallel with the incident 
ray, os is the case when the surfaces of the glass are 

S orallel, but they are bent permanently in another 
ircction. If a pure ray of white light from the sun be 
admitted into a dark room through such a pnsrn, 
instead of being refracted altogether and appearing 
still as a white ray, it is divided into several rays of 
verv mid colours. In this state it is said to be 
analysed, or decomposed into its elementary rays. 
Seven di-tiuct colours can be dibtmgnished; namely, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
Tlie red ray is the least bent, and the violet the most. 
If these coloured rays be again collected by refraction 
through a convex lens, or by reflexion from a con¬ 
cave mirror, they reproduce whito bght at the respec¬ 
tive foci. The space illuminated and coloured by a 
pencil of rays from thn aun thus aoalyred is called 
the solar spectrum. (See SrxcTBUM, Solas.) This 
analysis of white bght, however, is not wholly depen¬ 
dent npon.the refractive power of a transparent 
medium, hut from an effect called dupemon. The 
mean refractive and dispersive powers of bodies are 
uof proportional to each other. If a hollow glass 
prism be filled with oil of cassia, the spectrum 
produced will bo two or three times longer than teat 
of u solid cls’ 11 ’ n p i«m Different substances not only 
exhibit a difference of dispersive power generally upon 
all thn rays of bght, but are found to act unequally on 
the different rays. Thin plates or scales of different 
substances, or substances divided by fine regular lines, 
or oonaislingof minute fibres, have also tho property 
of decomposing bght which falls npon them; bat tho 
phenonema wluck they present are totally different, 
and depend upon different principles. The simplest 
case ot this property occurs when a beam of divergent 
light enters a dark room by an aperture not more than 
4 \jth part of an inch in diameter, and a thin rod such 
as a pin ia placed in ita courie. On examining the 
shadow, fringes of coloured light will be found on both 
■idea. (Sec Diyvbactioit on tub Rats or Light ) 
These fringes arecaused by the interference ot the rave 
bent into the shadow on one aide of tho body with 
the rays bent into tho shadow on the other. Inter¬ 
ference is accounted for by thenndulatory hypothesis; 
and the alternate cessation and increase of sound pro¬ 
duced by two musical notes nearly in unison, known by 
the name ot beait, presents a marked analogy with the 
alternate luminous and black fringes arising from the 
interference of bght. Thin plates of different sub¬ 
stances, such aa mies, produce similar phenomena ot 
colour; and the snmo effects are seen in tbe splendid 
colours exhibited in soap bubbles, and also when a 
small quantity of oil is poured on the surface of water. 
The indescent tints in mother-of-pearl, the beautiful 
and varied plumage of many birds, and the colour of 
many shells and fishes, are all dependent upon the same 
cause. The law of ordinary refraction is far from 
general. Ray&oflight, in traversing the larger number 
of eryatalliaed bodies, are commonly apkt into two 
peneds: one of these, called the ordinary ray, follows 
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laws of reftwtkm ; whilst the otiwr, called Afftoed baht, bat very rapid* m toe direct says of 
rimy ray, oh# ye very diiw.tUw. Thit these*. It w, atflmt A that tbw affect was 
in all crystallised bodies which ouad hr tbe hwMH say*, Ki through later obear- 
do act bakmgtotha t—tor system. orthatdamwhtob returns it appear* that solar lutow beMdaltotu 
»■* be supposed to becoorirurtml oftmheneal par th^^i,~the)ight.ginagrav«,1JbilHMMUfiaaataw> c 
tides; nob aa the regular enbe, ostohsdron, Ac. Ac- and tbe chemical raja. It is by tbe latter nja that 
cording to tha nature of the crystal, and the direction the salts of silver ara decomposed. Tha greatest 
ia which it is cut, tha d r rie i en of tha team u greOar chemical action, itbaa beau otmmmL takes «£*» test 
or leaa. Tha bast axaapUfloatioa of this mode ofere- beyond tbe violet raja of tho speetnun. and tha 
fraction is to be fotmd ia a aobstaaee called /reload property gradually dimimshea till the groan dmaion is 
jjwfj the orystaQiaed carbonate of lime. If a small reached sWond which it does not oust. tSu Phoro- 
lUumiaated obtest bo looked at through a rhombobe- aaAvnr.) Light is of great iraportsnoeie the niatahlo 
droo of this sabstanee ia oertam positions, two images kingdom; whan deprived of it, plants grow white and 
of tho object will appear; aad on tonung tho crystal contain an excess of aqaeona ana mcehenne particles, 
round in its own plana, ao aa to make a complete rero- To the influence of the eon’s rays „ flowers awe ail tho 
lotion, the two usages will sesame a regular movement variety, beauty, and intensity of their odours; and to 
with regard to each other, and one will fall upon tho man and all the superior animals, tbo.hght.oJ tha sun 
other, or oomtido with it, twice m tho revolution. If is necessary lor life, health, and strength, 
the rays of bght separated by passing through Ice- Light, Abvuaho* or. (firs Ananaagioar.) 
land spar be passed through another crystal placed Light-balls, in Mil., casss Ailed with a composition 
similarly to the first, no further subdivision of tho that ignites readily and barn* with a fcrdhaat flame, 
light will take place. If, again, the crystals be so which are thrown from mortals.to litomms any past- 
planed that tho principal sections sre at right angles, tion in which a party of the enemy is supposed to bo 
there will still be bat two images; bat the ordiusry working. They are ohiefly used by the • besieged in 
and extraordinary rays of the first will become reversed order to disco> rr the troops that are engaged m tracing 
in the second : at all intermediate positions, however, and forming the trenches at the oonnueaesment ot 
there will be a subdivision of each ray, and, oonse- operations against a fortified town, and in case of an 
quently. four images. Bach ray has then suffered a assault, when tbe balls are thrown by hand into the 
physical change, which has been called polarization, ditches on cither side of tho breach and on the dtfbns 
a term which indicates, according to Dr. WheweU, of which it is composed, that the light nroecedang from 
41 opposite properties in opposite directions, so eiaotly them may enable the defendem to nueot * fire with 
equal as to bo capable ot accurately neutralising one precision against their assailants. The composition 
another.** Many crystallised minerals, when cut into that is used constats of 10 parts of saltpolne to 8 of 
parallel plates, are sufficiently transparent to allow of roam and 4 of sulphur. These ingredients are first 
abundance of light to psss through them, which, in powdered and passed through a Steve, and then mixed 
consequence, is found to ba polarised. Through a into a stiff paste by tho addition of alittto boiling Un¬ 
well-polished plate of tomrmaltne, out from a crystal seed oil. Tins is placed in a spheitoaloasa of oartridge- 
of a brown colour, in a direction parallel to the axis paper, or oanvaa rondo of gores 'sown together, or in 
c*t the prism, a candle may be seen as through a piece cylinders formed by two hemispherical ends of metal 
of coloured glass, and no change will be observed on kept apart by a few strong wires fastened at cither end 
turning it round. If another similar plate be inter • to tbe i -us of the metsi cups, the framework thus 
posed between the first plate and tho eve, and made' formed being cm ered with canvas or stoat paper. Tho 
to revolve slowly in its own plane, tha candle will appear onm made in this manner is About half as Jong again as 
and disappear alternately at every quarter revolution ; it happens to be m diameter, and the diamoter varies 
passing through every degree or brightness, to total, j in accordance with the calibre of tho piece from which 
or nearly total, evanescence, in each quadrant. 11 the; it is to be discharged Either kind of case ia filled with 

‘ tho coiuiiowl ion through a hole made far the purpose, 
which alho series as u fuse-hole for the introduction of 
a piece of quick>match th.it ignites the mixture as soon 
as tho case is discharged from the mortar. These oases 
a n sometimes filled with a composition that omits a 
tho opposite direction. When the axis of the tounpafiae! d toe smoke w hen it is set alight. They ara than used 
1mm in the principal section it self, the extraordinary 1 1 musk the operations of troops, or to compel men 
image prosents similar phenomena. The polarisation | « are working in the gsJknssOf minus to abandon 
of a rsy of light may also be effected by reflexion.: them in order to escape suffocation train the ensoke 
When a ray of light falls upon a polished glass surface f and stifling odour that issues from them. The oempo- 
at an angle of 66 s 4&, if the reflected ray be examined sition that is used in making these oonsiets of 10 parts 
through a plate of tonrmalioe, it will exhibit the saino i of mealed powder, 2 of saltpetre, & of coal-dust, 4 of 
series of phenomena as if it had passed through another j pitch, and 1 of tallow. The powder, saltpetre, and 
plate of the samo substance. The bght is mvmble coal-dust ore pulverised and mt ted, after whioh they 
when the axis of the toonnahne is parallel to the plane, are mixed with the pitch and taUow m a melted state, 
of reflexion. Different substances polarise bght by Light Catalbv. (See Catai/rx.) 
reflexion at different angles: water at 63° 11*, and j Ligbtsb in a largo, open, fiat-bottomed vessel, «m- 
the diamond at <18 * 1'. The most interesting, as well j ployed to carry goods to or from* ship, 
as the most splendid p h enome na of polarued light, aro j Lighthouse, a building erected on say pact of the 
the brilliant and gorgeous colours which. under cor -1 coast, or on islands at a little distance from it, to en- 
tain conditions, are developed by crystallised plates. | able the sailor to determine the position of his vassal 
If a ray of light which has bean polarised be made to when it is approaching land at roght, and to shape his 
traverse a Cbm plate of mica, or sulphate ot lime, course so that he may avoid any dangsrous thesis, 
which ia colourless to common light, aad then examined reef*, or headlands that-may lie m ate vioiuity. Light- 
through a plate of tourmaline in that position where, houses are gcucrally built an the form of a cylindrical 
without the plate, it would disappear, the hay will be | tower, the lower chambers of wtuoh often afford aonom- 
aees, bat splendidly coloured with tints drpendisg i wodatiou for tho keeper of the light and has family, 
upon tho thmknass of the {date and its inclination. 1 while the uppermost story oenststetos a gigantic lan 
The poJarisatwm of light has been made useful iu tern; being a room with.glased 'sides, and having a 
detecting the nature of substances which clads the lamp in theeentre. This is lighted at aighifkllky the 
direct proc ess of chemical examination, and also for keeper, and burns with a brilliant flame, the fight of 
the p ur po se of datectingTOcks a a d sh o a ls at the bottom which is reflected aeawsrif for some a n i s e by tbs aid 
of the sea. By vis w hi g objects at ths bottom of tbs of a combination of hlcbly-pohshed reflectors. There 
sea through * polarising tabs, nearly the whole of the is generally some pcoulianty m the appearance of the 
glare cf the reflected beta as extinguished. For many light shown bv every lighthouse, wfaaeb enables it to be 
years It has been known that solar light is oapable of readily identified , m aomsa steady fighfrss adhibited, 
prod ucin g powerful chemical changes. One of the which may be made to appear to beeoioored by treus- 
raoet striking of these is its power of darkening the snittingit through coloured glass; wbfleisfluivi tbs 
chloride *f silver. This effect takes place slowly in light is intermittent, the light appearing at certain in- 

2(Hl 


rays separated by a crystal of Iceland spar lie examined 
by means of a plate of tourmaline, it will be seen that 
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tervals of longer or shorter duration, or a flaah of one Sddystone; bat an advantage waa gained in the large 
colour being eometimee anooeaded by a flaah of another size of the rook. The fora u aimilar to that of the 
colour. The obaenration of the light for any fixed inter- Eddyatone. The diameter of the bottom oourae is 
velof time, or a change of colour.!* effect®dbv bringing 42 feet, and that of theoomio just below the oornico 
an opaque screen, or screen of coloured glass, before the 16 feet. The stonework is 102 feet high.— (Btf. XJte'a 
lamp and withdrawing it successively; the revolution | Diet.; Jurort Report of Great Exhibition qjf 1961; 
of the screen or coloured medium being eflected by Englttk Cgolopmdva.) Fig. 1, Plate LUX, exhibits a 
machinery which is attsched to it, and whioh is similar south elevation of the Eddyatone lighthouse. A repre¬ 
in its nature to olook-work. In places where the nan- sints the landiug-plaoe; B a natural oave in the east 
gatum is intricate on account of sandbanks and shoals, side of the rook; JD an iron rod to serve as a nail to 
as it ia at the entrance to any large tidal rivers, ves- afford support in passing up steps cut in the rock to 
sels are moored in the nooeesary positions on which the the foot ot the ladder, occasionally put out from the 
lighte are displayed. The beet-known light of this entry-door at K; at Fisa cascade of water pouring over 
description la the floating light off the ffore; but they a low part of the rook. In flg. 2, Plate LXXXI., a B 
are to oe found In the Mersey, off Liverpool, aud other shows the upright face of the rock, and the line a b the 
riven; while lighthouses, among which the Start bght- general direction of its line or slope. In this figure it 
house, on Start Point, Devon, and the Eddystone (tee is seen that as high as the first fourteen courses of 


EnoTStonn Liohthochs), may be specially named, ap¬ 
pear on almost all the principal headlands of the United 
Kingdom. AU beacons ana buoys laid down to mark 
put certain ofaannels for the guidance of mariners, and 
all lighthooaea and floating lights, belong to, ana are 


stonework the building is entirely solid. Here the 
entry F commences; but excepting this opening and 
the staircase X, the solid still continues to the floor of 
the lowest chamber, Q, whioh is the store-room, and 
U the door at which the stores are drawn up end 


wider the 'management of, the Trinity Board. (See J received; I ie the upper_atqce-rooin; K the kitchen, 

--, _ , aoe 7, .... 

•tractions respecting the nocuhar way in which the carried off by a copper funnel (m) through the hed- 
ligbfe ie exhibited from any lighthouse or floating light, room M and lantern N to the ball on the top of the 
and ita bearings with regard to other parts of the coast cupola O. The ascent from room to room is by the per- 
end headlands in its immediate vicinity, f Sat the cap- foraticn through the middle of each floor, a movable 
tain or master may bo enabled to recognize the light, step-ladder being used by the attendants; P ie the 
and so determine tne position of his vessel. The erec- railing forming the balcony; its floor is covered with 
lion of any new light or beacon, and any changes with very thick sheet-lead, turned down over the oornioe Q, 
regard to those that have already been iu operation, which surmounts the column of the building; B is the 
ere duly notified by the Trinity Board in tne adver- stone basement of the lantern, and U the glased part. 
Using columns of the Skipping Uaxettr and principal The cupola (> is supported by eight cast-iron standards, 
daily London papers. The Hkorryvore rocks, about between which the copper window-frames are fixed; 
twelve miles south-west of Tyree, on the coast of these standards have claws at the bottom, which are 
Argyleshire, lying m the traok of the shipping of screwed to flat iron bars resting upon the stonework 
Liverpool and the Clyde, had long been regarded with By this means the whole lantern is framed together, 
dreed by the mariners frequenting those seas. The aud to etrergthen it, the window-frames are cast with 
extreme difficulty ot the poulion, exposed to the nn- diagonal bars, as shown in flg. 2. The whole lantern 
broken force of tne Atlautio Onoan, bad aloue deterred ib held down by eight bolts at its angles, passing down 
the CommiBsioners of Northern Lights from the thiough the balcony floor; one of these is seen at if. 

H is the door to tne balcony. The section of the 
building as shown at flg. 2, Plate LXXXI., shows the 
set oral slips which were ont in the rook to engraft the 
stonework upon. Figs. 1,2, 3, Ac, at the baas of 


attempt to place a light upon this dangerous snot; but 
in 1634 they caused the reef to be surveyed, and in 
1838 Mr. Alan Stevenson commenced his operations 
upqn ante from which nothing oould be seen lor miles 
around bat white foaming breakers, and nothing could flg. 2, Plate LXXXI, denote the different courses of 
be heard but the howling of the winds and the lashing stone, each of which makes a level with the step into 
of the wavee. His design was an adaptation of Smea- whioh it is fitted. The seventh is the first oomplete 
ton's tower of the Eddyatone to the peculiar situation, coarse. Fig. 3, Plate LXXX. is a plan of the rock. 
He established a circular base 42 feet in diameter, showing the courses 1, 2, 3, laid m their places. and 
rising in a solid mass of gneiss or granite, but diminish- exhibiting the dovetails which are out in rash slip to 
ing in diameter to the n«ight of 2H feet, and present- hold the several etones in their places; and these stones 
ing an even oonoave surface all round to the action are so formed as to inlook the others with them in a 
of the waves. Immediately above this level the manner winch prevents any fiom quitting its place, 
walla are about feet thick, diminishing in thick- The dark-shaded atonea are Moor stones, while the 
nesa as the tower rises to its highest elevation, hghter sort arc Portland atone. Fig. 4, Plate LXXX., 
where the walls are reduced to two feet m thick- ie a planet the seventh or first complete oourse,show- 


ness, and the diameter to 18 feet. The tower is built 
of granite, and ita height from the base is 138 feet 
8 inches. In the intervals left by the thickness 
of the walls are the slaire, a space for the neces¬ 
sary supply of stores, aud a not uncomfortable habits- 


ing a central stone with four dovetails uniting it to 
four others, and these tying m with the remainder. 
All the sond courses are laid in this manner to the 
fonrteenth, which, as before mentioned, oomplete* the 
entire solid. Every oourse is laid in suoh a manner 


lion for three attendants. The light ot the Skerryvore upon the one benealh it that all the jointa break each 
is revolving, and la produced by the revolution of the other, as the masons term it; that is to say, un¬ 
tight of eight annular lenses around a central lamp, mediately above and below the joints in any course 


and belongs to the first system of droptno lights, ac 
oording to Fresnel. The light may be seen from a 
vessel's deck at a distance of eighteeu miles. Another 
notable lighthouse structure is the Bell Bock bght- 
house, on the east coast of Scotland. This rock is 
situated in the German Ocean, eleven miles from the 


the middle of a solid stone is disposed. The several 
courses are retained upon each other, to prevent their 
sliding ii.dewars, by means of jogglee, which are plugs 
or cubes of nerd black marble, shown by the dark 
squares at the base of flg. 2, Plate LXXXI., and iq 
the plan, flg. 4, Plate LXXX., to be received one-half 


Soottiah coast, on the north aide of the Frith of Forth, through every two adjacent courses. Alt the ooureee 
end nearly opposite that of T»y. It n about 427 feet of the entire solid have a central joggle (f) and eight 
long and 230 feet broad, but the vicinity u dangerous others (g) arranged on a circle round it, as shown in 
over an area of 1,400 by 300 feet. The »ock is a reddish flg. 4 Above the entire solid the central atone ie 
sandstone, and the part upon which ti j lighthouse is omitted, fo leave the well-hole for the staircase X, or 
built ia twelve feet below high water. The lighthouse rather, it it composed of four stones united by hook 

is buflt principally ot sandstone obtained on the or dovetail joints, to form when put together one 

neighbouring mainland. The out< *• casing of the piece large enough to have the well-hole through its 

loweft 30 feet ot the structure ie of granite. It waa centre, the extenor stones being united to it as a 

commenced ml8< >7, and finished In 1810. The designers central piece in the same manner as in flg. 4. In 
were Messrs. Bennie and Bobert Stevenson. The these courses the continuity of the blocks being some- 
difficulties overcome in the ereotion of thia hghthouse what broken, double the number of jogglet b t and 
were nearly as great as those encountered in the these half the siae, are introduced between the courses. 
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It is tol* observed that aoMof IhiJojph^x^pt perceived a tbunder-doud approaching, sent ap a silk 
the central ones, e one immediately over the other*, u kite attached to a dry hempen ooni. Soon afterward* 
the figure would infer, bat they break Joint with each he noticed that the loose thraada of tho oord atooa 
other to give over j part of tho oohd an aqnal strength, erect, and upon approaching hie Oncer to tha cord, ho 
Above tho colid o now system of building was aeoea> drew sparks. A little rain falling, tho conducting 
tarily adopted. The lower courses wore composed of powerof tho cord was increased, and tho violence of 
blocks of Portland stone to All up tbs oentre, and the sh.xjks received from the sparks warned him that 
Moor atone, as being more durable, to construct tin it dangerous to continue the experiment. The ex- 
exterior. The whole of tho upper work ia of Mooi pertinents wore repeated in Europe, and atmospheric 
atone; and dovetailing being no longer practicable, electricity became a favourite study, till it wae checked 
the atones are united by iron cramps and joggles, si by the death of Froleavor Ricbmann, of St. Petersburg, 
shown in fig. 7, whtcb is a plan of the upper, or bed He had attached a simple species of electrometer to 
room, M. Bach block of etone is bare seen to have ar hie apparatus for measuring the intensity of the 
iron cramp to bind it to its neighbour, and a sroul electricity in a thundrr-oloud. After a loud elap of 
marble joggle to nmte it with that ’above it. Th thunder, be proceeded to read off the degree indicated 
vertical joints are rendered impervious to water by bp lus instrument, when a globe of electric fire was 
cutting a notch between every two adjacent blocks, sc discharged through hit body, and killed him on the 
♦hat when they come tog ether it forms a hole o' spot. The causes which produce atmospherio elaotn- 
loscngo shape, and a niece of stone being placed in thir city are not well known. In general, when a flash of 
hole with mortar, makes a perfect joint, whilst at thi lightning occurs, tho earth and the cloud me) be 
earn# time St increases the bond of the blocks of stone, looked upon as the terminal planes of a highly-charged 
This land of joint is partly seen in flg. 8 at «, but om system* of di-electrio air, the tension of Which goes on 
half it bid by the iron cramps r, r, extending ovei increasing until any further increase causes it to git# 
every joint. In the drawing they are seen inclined, way, when the oppositeeleetrioities rush together with 
that they may take firmer hold of the blocks s. t violence, producing equilibrium by disruptive discharge, 
The blocks of the different floors are dovetailed or a flash of lightning. Thera era several varieties oi 
together, ss in figs 6 and 7, and are rather arched on lightning, known liy different names .—Forked lightning, 
the lower side, .* shown m tig. 2. To retain thr the only kind probsbly that strikes terrestrial objects, 
thrust cf these robes, every coarse from which a frequently divides into two or more sigsag ribbons 
floor springs is bound by an endless chain inlaid in the or lines of light. When forming a long rippling line 
stonework, ss in flg. ft, and run in solid with lend, of light, it is called by the sailors chain lightning.— 
The chain is seen enlarged in flg. 0; flg. 7 is a plan oi Sheet lightning seems to be spread over an immense sur- 
the bedroom M, showing the disposition of the cabin face, and vanes in colour, being often red, bat some- 
beds k, l, m, with a window between each. The dark tunes blue and violet. When lightning of this kind 
spot m ia the smoke-funnel, and n the place for a clock appears without thunder, it is eaflod ttpawer lightning. 
Light Innantrt. (See Ihvahtxt ) and is generally considered to be the reflexion of some 

Lighting and Watching* —By 11 Geo. IV. e. 27, veir f.ir-distant storm .—Globular lightning appears 
provision was made for the lighting and watching of like a luminous ball or globe of fire, nod travels com- 
parishes m England aud Wales. It was repealeu by paratively slowly, while those mentioned previously 
.1 A 4 Will. IV. e. 00, which enacts that, on the apph- are almost instantaneous. This variety of lightning, in 
< ation of three rated inhabitants, the churchwurdens of a milder form, is known to the French and Spaniards 


as St. Elmo's fire; to tho Italians as the fires of 8t. 
Fetor and St. Nicholas; and to the Portuguese as 
corpos ssntos, which has been corrupted by English 
sailors iuto romazanie. In this form it appears as tufts 


any parish are to convene a meeting of tho ratepayers 
to determino whether the provisions of the act shall be 
adopted; and the majority m favour of tbe adoption 
must consist of two-thiras of the votes of tho rate¬ 
payers. In the event of their sdoption, inspectors aro >f fire on 1 he top of ships' masts, the tips - of bayonets, 
to be appointed for carrying them into effect. The >n the alpe.i-stocks of Alpine travellers, or on the 
power to raise rates under 3 A 4 Will. IV. o. 00, and ips uf tbe outspread fingers, when the atmosphere is 
under local acts, to cesso where districts arc taken n a peculiar state of electnoal excitement. When 
under the care of county and district constabulary .ightning strikes the earth, it has generally been re- 
fonc, by 3 A 4 Viet. c. 88; and tbe posers, property, marked that the flash is succeeded by a suffocating 
and liabilities of trustees for psvmg, lighting, Ac., may odour, often compared to that of burning sulphur. To 
bo transferred to the body corporate of incorporated others, the odour appears to resemble that of pbos- 
towns, under 20 A 21 Viet. o. 60. chorus or nitrous sold. It seems probable that the 

Lightning, lite’-ning (Ang.-Sax.), a sudden die iraell is m reality due to the presence of ozone, generated 
charge of electricity from one cloud to another, or >y tbe action of the eleotno fluid on tho air. One of 
from a dond to the earth, or lrom the earth to a cloud: ;ne commonest effects of lightning is the fasion of 
producing a vivid flash of light, accompsnied generally metals. There is an instance on record of an iron 
by a loan report, called thunder. When a thunder- >hain being converted into a solid rod by the passage 
storm commences, light clouds with jagged edges are through its length of • flash of lightuing. It has 
observed, the motions of which are often opposite and also been known to fuse sand and other eiliciotu 
variable. At the surface of tbe earth, the utmosphere minerals into a kind of glass or enamel. When solid 
is still and calm, with a slight elevation of temperature mperfeot conductors are struck by lightning, they 
and considerable barometno and bygrometno changes; ire torn and scattered to pieces. The masts of ships 
producing sensations of closeness, faintness, and oppres- have in this way been shattered to fragments in an 
siou. Low murmurihga of distant thunder are then Instant. Lightning is very fatal to human life. Between 
heard, after which tbe lower region of the air is re- 83ft and 1862, no less than 1,308 persona were killed 
freshed by cooler, but light breeses of unoertain dir sc- >y lightning in Franee. In all eases, accidents from 
tion. The thander-olouas appear nearer, larger, sod ightning are more frequent in elevated situations than 
blacker, and the sensations or uneasiness increase. At in the plains, and in villages in the open country than in 
short intervals, flashes of lightning are observed. Their populous cities. When lightning strikes any person, it 
course hr sometimes tigxag, when it is called forked is particularly attracted by any metal that may b« worn 
lightning: the breaking up or its coarse shows that it is at tho time. The best place for timid persons, who 
dangerous, since the lightning mast be near terrestrial say be in n house unprotected by a lightning oon- 
objects. After tbe diboharge, heavy showers of hail auctor. ia the middle of the room, and at a distance 
or rain descend, and the atmosphere is again oooled. from aU walls, and especially from the Arc and chimney. 
The blaokneastlieu becomes universal, and the thunder Lightning Conductor, a bar of metal, ora ool- 
is heard in a load bant, almost instantaneously with .lection of bars of metsl, attached in a particular 
each brilliant flash of lightning. Tho colour of light- manner to a building or a ship, and extending from 
aiug varies, being generally a changeable yellow, and >elow tho level of tho ground, from below the 
sometimes red, blue, or violet, according to the iheatbing of tho ship, to a point several fret above the 
density of tbe atmosphere. The identity of lightuing highest part of the building or ship. The object of 
-ith the discharge of ordinary sleotncity was dit-. these contrivances is to coadhot the electric fluid to tha 
covered by Benjamin Franklin in America, and earth without doing any damage. (8ee CoNDUCTOSa 
Romas in Franee. Franklin, u» June. 1752. having and Nov-CoffDvexoxa of Euomicity.) 
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Lights, Floating . Irimftkiln, 

Lights, Kwuvixo. (fka Lumthooab.) gas from tho *. stone, wMehr bib to pitas on as* 

Liohts; Novrmn. (Saa Auaoxi. Bomalis.) posure to the nr after removal* from ths lain, 
Liomar, lUf-nin (Lot. uynvm, wood), tho iucrnsting and crumbles into o whito flaky-powder, which is 
mstler contained within the oeUalsr tissue, giving celled quicklime, end is possessed of highly ceaitio 
hardness to the wood sad other parts of plants. At properties. When it la required fog budding pur- 
one time it wee supposed ths* lignin wee e true chirm- poses, it is slaked, as it is technically termed, or 
uai principle; but tee researches of Payen and others ceased to go to pieces by throwing es much water upon 
prove that its not always constant in composition. Is it as it will imbibe, and allowing it to remain in the air 
is, however, always characterised by being soluble 14 lor a considerable period. This treatment destroys 
weak alkalies amr insoluble in water, its caustic properties in a great measure, and it is 

Lioxrrs, litf-mia (Let. lignum, wood), fossil wood, than known as slaked lime. Llmea are divided iato 
more or toseaioeraUfced and converted into coal Tho three claaaes, end distingmahed as rink, poor, or by* 
lignites are generally dark brown, and woody m their dranlio, according to the constituents of the various 
• structure. They ere distinguished from true coal by limestones from which they are produced. Bich limae 
burning with Utile flame and much smoke, on mg to contain vary little silicate of lime in proportion to pure 
their cental mug a smaller propoi tion of carbon. The carbonate of lime, being composed of about 1 pah of 
brown coal of Oermany, which belongs to the tertiary the former to 19 parts of the latter. They are so 
formation, w much used as a source of paraffin and called because the stones from which they are procured 
paraffin oils. imbibe a considerable quantity of water when they see 

litouw Vvra. (Sea OumcrvL)’ slaked after calcination, and eoniequently increase to 

Libia (Saa HTMYGi.) b. great extent both in bnlk and weight. The mortar 

LiLiaoum, (tt-e-m'-se-s (Let. ft font, the lily), in made from limes of thia description never beeomee 
B 6 t., the Lily fan., a wit. ord. of Ifovoeofyledonet, sab- thoroughly Jimrd; and they should not thersfore be 
olses PdMotdem. Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with bulbs, tued m making mortar or plotter which in likely to be 
rhimmee, tuberous or fibrous roots, and parallel-veined, exposed to the action of the weather. They axe, how* 
sessile, or sheathing leaves. Iflow on regular j perianth ever, well suited for making plaster for the internal 
green or petatoid, inferior, 6 -leaved, or 6 -ixirted; surfaoes of walls and for manurts. Chalk afford* a 
stamen* #, inserted in the perianth or rarely into hmo of the purest and nohesfc kind after caloination. 
the Histomas \ anthers introrso; 01 ary t iperior, 3- The poor limes, of which claw the lime produced from 
celled t style- 1 1 stigma simple, or 3-lobed. Fruit a oolitic limestones 11 a fair specimen, are obtained from 
loonllCUM' capsule, or succulent and indebisccnt, 3- stones which contain a large per*oontage of metallic 
celled. Used* *with fleshy albumen, numerous. Tho oxides and insoluble flinty grit, snd use so celled be- 
LUiaeam see widely distributed throughout tho tom- causa they do not increase w volume to any extent 
peratb, warm*, and tropical regions of the globe. There when they are slaked. They are simdar to hydraulic 
are-147 ostiera, and about 1,200 species. Among the limes in this respect, but they are distinguished from 
useful pbats of this order lire ths onion, leek, aspora- them in net possessing the property of setting or hard- 
gus, aqttffi, and aloe; and aiming the mlualile products cmng rapidly under water, which is an eminent oha- 
yiridMfvy them are fibres, used lor twine and cordage, mcteristio of the hydraulic limes. The limestones 
edible seeds, and balsam 10 resins. from which hydraulic limes are made, suoh as the blue 

LiUim,/lU'-r-NM(Lat ),in Hot , the Lily, the typ gen. has and grey stone lime, are those which contain a 
of the-nai. ovd . LMoeem. h cainivhtm, the white lily, quantity of silicate of alumina in conjunction with 
has always been considered 1 he emblem of purity , and pure carbonate of lime. AVhan water is mixed with 
this and many other species form beiuiilul border hydraulic lime after calcination, hydrated silicate of 
flewers. L Mariam* and its varieties are known os lime and alumina m formed, which gives the mortar 
Turk'S-cap' lilies, from the turban like form of their thus made the power of hardening under water and 
flowers. The bulbs of some speoics, ns those of L. resist mg its influence. The hydraulic limes are classed 
ImmtakaUeitm, aodtpectalnle, are commonly according to the proportion of silicate of alumina that 
eaten in Siberia. they contain; limes which contain 1 part of silicate of 

Lncn, iu Astron., the name giren to the border or Hlumina to 2 or 3 parts of carbonate of lime being 
edge of the diso of the moon or nuv planet, and also termed eminently hydraulic, as they are most cspahle 
farther applied to the edges of circles Hi it lorm pait of resisting the action of water; whde those which 
of any astronomical instrument. The term is u*cd more contain a less proportion of silicate of alumina are 

f iartnulnrlym reference to the moon m descriptions ot known as hydraulto and modcrately-hydraulio limes, 
unar eclipses. Tho best limes, however, for resisting the setion of 

LrifBOt (Lnt. limbm, edge or border), in water are those which are mode artificially by 

Homan Cuthotio TlieoJ., signifies a place on the borders burning day which contains soluble silicate of aluminn 
of hell. The Hmbvt palrum, winch is blso called the and pure carbonate ot lime together. [Sea Cbmxnt.) 
tinta Akrnhm (Abraham's bosom), is the plooe on the llicb lime, or pure carbonate or lime, when mixed with 
borders of beB where the patriarchs and other good a quantity ot water, forms an opaque white fluid termed 
men who lived before the time ol Christ remnined, and whitewash, used for coating the walls of booses within 
who were set free by Christ when ho descended into and without. Coloured washes may be pnduoai by 
hell, nnd Admitted into heaven; and since that time the addition of nnv coloured earth, such as red snd 
this ftnbo has remained closed and unoccupied Some 3 ellow ochre. A little glus or siao should be added to 
theoldgfflfiv also adopt mother limbo (Imbmtnfanhim), the whitowA«h or wash of any colour, to bind it and 
where those inf tin's who i!v without being baptised cause it to adhere to the walls without, ooming off on 
ore confined. Dante describes tho Jtmbo iu which he anything that may touch them. Lime is also valuable 
suet with the distingmahed spirits ot pagan antiquity as a disinfectant, and is used in tanning for removing 
as the outermost circle of bell. Milton’s limbo,— tLehau from the Bkias of animals that aretobecon- 
“ large ami round, since called the paradise <>( fools, to verted into leather. 

few unknown,"—is borrowed from the Imbun fatnorunt Lnin (Fr. fuse), the fruit of Ctirua limtiia. It is 

of the Mtolastfo theologians. Limbo is now commonly imported into this country in a preserved state for use 
used figwratively to denote any place of confinement or as a dessert. Its juioc is also largely imported for the 
restraint. preparation of citric acid, und tor the prevention of 

Lm% time (filx. lim, taut), in Agr. sml Build , a scurvy on board ship. (See Cuaun.) 
substance termed itt Chcm. oxide of cuhiuni (tea Lime, Chlosilr or. (Sea Calcium, Catoiisior.) 

Cixoint)/ Which is used in the former .is a manure, Lnntxiur, Itmc'-kU (Sax. eylu, from ealane, a (br¬ 

and in tbwlattsr as the principal ingred.mt in making iges), the pit or species of oven in wbioh limestones 
mortar, by means of which stones and bricks are are burnt or calomedin order to obtain lime for build- 
bound together in a compact and solid mass. It is also ing and other purposes. Limekilns are built of brick, 
used'iff talking piaster nnd rerai nt for erring a smooth with an interior lining of fire-bricks or of hard stone, 
and unSfomor surface to the wall* o* bitudings, internally that is calculated to.resist the action of fire for a long • 
and externally. *It is obtained by burning limestone, period of time. When the fuel that is used in burning 
ehalk, marble, or any stone which contains carbonate the limestone is placed inn mats by itself at the bottom 
of lime, hi kilos, in order to produce eoleina'wo. The of the kiln, and tne stone above it, the kdn is termed an 
Diocese of burning expels the water and carbonic acid latermittca&kibs* at the fire mast be let oat and tho 
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Uln cooled before the time ceo be withdrew*. KQnfe end aleo tike hardship of-finding himself u. 
of this description ere square or cylindrical an shape, deprived of what be bed long bad in r*—net . 

whale ronniag kilns are in the form of an inverted oooe limitation of aeiione naturalir divide# -itaelf into- tmm> 
or fennel, the diameter of the pit being larger at the deeses,—those whtah relate to the' wo w m of thine# 
op than at the bottom. They are 00 celled became the real, and those which relate to the recovery of ether 
fi« end limestone are thrown an in alternate layers, things then real. It wee in reference ta rail anti— 
aid the lime is withdrawn from the bottom of the pat that the law of limitations was first established: end. 
as it ie binti so that the operation of burning can be originally, •non. sot ions were limited from aotae urh* 
hg?t up for some time by throning in freih limestone cuiar event or fired era.as by ths statnte of Merton 
aac fresh fbel at the top as the lame is taken out at the (20 Hen. III. o. 8 ), the demandant an a writ of right 
bottom. Either wood. peat, or coni, may bo need for could not claim upon any seism earlier than the reign 
bnmng lime in an intermittent kiln; but only coal of Henry II.. nor bv the statute oft Westminster th e 
run to used in a running kiln. It appears that when first (S Bdw. I. e. 39), earlier than that of Riobavd T. 
limestone is burnt in n running kiln, 1 cm coni m pro- At length, the Statute of Lmaitatioa (38 HasuVUl. 
portioi is required to effect the process of calcination e. 33) was passed, which limited real octuras, nod 
(hen whan it is burnt in an intermittent kiln On ap- from any fixed date or event, lwt a fixed period of 
proeottaga limekiln when alight, a shimmering vapour time. It provided that where, in any wntof right or 
will ba w e* aaceodiag from the top of the pat, which is notion possessory, the demandant claimed upon bis own 
eirbouio acid gas disengaged from the sfeune while seism, the seism must be within thirty years 1 where 
burning. (See Kjxh.) nn the seisin ot his onowtor m a writ of right, it must 

Liwb-Ltoxt. (8m Dxinnsoim Light.) bo within sixty, in apossessory action, withm fifty vanes. 

Lmibtoxii n general term applied to a great ya- By 21 Jac. I. c. 10 , it wae enacted that all write of. 
nety of rooks which contain a certain quantity oflim«*. iormedon should be brought within twenty years after 
Chalk at an earthy, massive, opaque variety, generally the title and cause of aetirn first descended or fallen; 
soft and without lustre. (See Chiu ) In nature, car- and also that no person should make entry into any 
bon ate of lime is found more or less pure, both per- lands or hereditaments bat withm twenty yesrs after 
feotly crystallised, as m calc-spar and arragomte; im- his right should first accrue. By thus out toe time of 
perleoUy.ae in granular limestone; and m compact limitation, as applicable to the crown, «u extended to 
masses, ea an common limestone, chaUr, Ac. Conors- sixty yean precedent,—namely, to 19th February, 
tionary limestone, generally called stalaotltic carbonate 1A23; a period which, an course of time, became aeta- 
of lime, ie formed by the flltvation of water through ally no limitation at all; and hence, by 9 Geo. HI. o.ld, 
rooka oontahauig lime, which is dissolved out ; and aa the period of sixty years was fixed withm which an 
the water dnps slowly out in cavernons recesses, it action must bo > 1 iiight Bv '! & 4 Will. IV. w. 37, 
pane with its carbonate of lime, which is deposited in entitled " An net: >1 1 1..* limitation of actions and suits" 
aones, more or less undulated, which have a fibrous relating to real property, and lor simplifying the rome- 
atruclure. These fibres are very beautifully shown in dies for trying the rights thereto,'* a variety of most 
the long fibrous pieces called stalactites. Tho strati- important changes have been introduced. In general 
bed variety called stalagmites shows a t-tmilnr structure, twenty years is fixed upon os tho tame for the reoovery 
aned only by the oircomstonces under which at was. of oorpored heredilamonts, provided the deamant 

f iroduced .—Incriutmg aaturrattonarj/ lime it are .9 Mini- labour under no disability to assort his pretensions 5 
or to the above. It is found an calcareous '"riigs,! a**.! pal actions are, with one or two exceptions, six* 
which are common m Derbyshire, Yorkshire, ■«. 1 . t her !■ !.e!, so as to leave parties deprived of land nn remedy 
plnoev. It is a common practice to place vegetable in general hut those of entry or ejectment. This eta* 
substances In theso springs, when they become in- 111 te now governs the law of'limitation in nil proceed* 
listed with carbonate of limn, and present all tho lngstowhuh the crown, if not a parfy (the*limitation 
Hppearanco of fossils. There are several remarkable of sixty years being, as regards it, still in fores), whe- 
wells of this Innd in volcanic districts, iu Rome ot which ther at law or in eqnity, for the recovery *4 things 
tho water flows ia almost a boiling Rtate — Spongy real, or ot money Bern red or charged upon tharmMy. * 
limestone ie found at the bottom at thus lakes the It provides that no person shall, after 31st December, 

1333, make an entry or distress, or bring an action to 
recover any land, rent, or annuities charged upon land, 
Ac., but within twenty years next alter the time that 
the right ot nuch action shall first accrue j butwherw 
the claimant labours under disability, aa of infancy. 


on ter of which is impregnated with lime.- -Trnwirtino 
use a limestone deposited by the waters of the Amo 
ind the Solfeterra of Tivoli. Most of tho monuments 
sneienl Borne were constructed of it — Compact 
limestone has a does texture, usually an even surface 
of fnfeture, and dull shades of colour .—Granular lime- 
tone includes statuary and architectural marble, and 


lunacy, absence beyond the seas, Ac., then within ten 
years next after euch disability shall ooaso, or tho pi 


bus a totturc some what resembling that, of loaf-sugar. ‘ son die, whichever shnll first happen; but in no naan 


(See Mabbu.)- Oolite consists ot rounded particles 
of limestone like the roo or eggs of a fish. Coarse has 
is sometimes called Coarse-grained limestone —Marls 
limestone is found in lake and fresh-water formations; 
its texture it fine-grained, its colour is white nr pale 
ydlew, and it is ant to crapiblo in tho air. SUietoue 
limestone ie n combination of silica and carbonate of 
lime; and sfinkstone ia a carbonate of lime combined 


shall the right of entry, Ac., extend to forty years, 
even though the rlunnaut may have remained during 
the whole of that time under disability. Except in 
cases of fraud, and certain others, no person claiming 
nny land or rent in eqnity shall bring any action to 
recover the same hut within the period during which 
he might have made an entry of distress, or Drought 
an action of recovery, if hie estate had been legal in- 


with sulphur and organic matter, whichemits the smell stead of equitable. Neither shall any notion, suit, or 
of sulphuretted hydrogen when struokor rubbed. It other proceeding, be brought to reooier any sum of 
is found In Derbyshire, Sulherlandshire, and Rome money secured by any mortgage, judgment, or hen, or 
parte of Ireland. All limestones seem to have been the otherwise charged upon, or made payable out of, any 
result of deposition effected by chemical changes. The land or rent, at law or in equity, or to recover any 
vast space of time required to accumulate tho great legacy, except within twenty vears next after a present 
limes te no rings* of this country cannot be estimated, nghfc'to receive tho mmo snail have accrued to soma 
Lute-van. (Sea Trtrx.) person capable of giving a discharge for the flame, 

Liux-watxb. (See Ga&rxmg ) unless m the mean time some interest or aoknowledg- 

LiaxiTanoir, Nm-e-twKshits (Lat. limtfohe), m Law, ment shall ba paid or made by the party indebted, to 
ts a certain time assigned by statuto within which an | the oreditor or hie agent, in which case the twenty 


action mast be brangbt, or other legal act done. In 
Scotland it is termed prescription. The use of those 
statutes of limitation is to pre s erve the peace of the 
kingdom, and to prevent thoee innumerable perjuries 
whioh might ensue if a man were allowed to bring an 
totioa for aa Iqjuir committed at anydistanee of time. 
There is also the dancer to the defendant that, if an 
action be long delayed, the documentary or other evi 


years are reckoned from the last of Hocb payments or 
acknowledgments. No arrears of dower, or of damages 
oo account of such arrears, and no arrears of rent or 
interest, shall he recoverable for a longer period then 
nix years. With respect to actions not brought for 
the recovery of things real, it was enacted that alt 
actions, suits, bills, indictments, or information upon 
any penal statutes, where any forfeiture is to the 


dense of - bis rights any have been lost or destroyed: (erown alone, shall be sand within two yean from the 
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Limited Liability 

commission of the offence; where to » common in¬ 
former alone, then within one year ; where to both 
jointly, then by the oommon informer within one year, 
and by the crown within two yean after that one year 
ie expired. By 8 & 4 Will. IV. o. 48, all actions for 
penalties, damages, or soma of money, given to the 
party aggrieved, by any Astute, must be commenced 
and sued within two yean after the offence shall hare 
been committed. By 11A12 Viet. c. 43,it ib pro\ ided t hat 
ell informations for offencea punishable on summary 
conviction thill be laid within six calendar months of 
the offenee, unless otherwise specialty limited; and by 
11 A IB Viet. o. 44, no action can lie brought against 
any justioe of the peace for anything done in the exe¬ 
cution of his office, unless within six calendar months 
from the offtace. Several statutes limit the time within 
which actions may be brought against officers of excise, 
customs, fro., for acts done m the performance of their 
duties, to different periods, but m no case exceeding 
six months. By SI Jao. 1. c. 16, it » enacted that 
nil Mtidha of trespass ior injuries to person, land, or 
personal property,—all actions of detenue, trover, 


Linen 


mucilage and oil contained in their seeds. (Are 
Linux.) 

LiKDKW-nsi. (See Tjiia.) 

Limb, lint (from Lat. hnea, a line), in Geneal., is a 
senes or succession of relations from a oommon 
progenitor.—In Nant., n tkip of tkt lint is n vessel 
with three tiers 6f guns. (Sit Watt.)— In Mil 
troopt qf Ikt lint are regular foot regiments.—It 
Geog., the lint is an imaginary line drawn ronnd tbs* 
earth to represent the equator: and * ( crossing tie 
line** is 'pasting this fictitious boundary; on whfch 
occasion formerly great ceremonies used to be per- 
formed, whioh are now, however, abandoned. 

Lins, in Math, (dire Gboxbtsy.) 

Lxnx on Battle, a general name given to tbt an 
rangement or order in whioh a fleet of ahips of war 
are disposed to engage an enemy. This diepontion, 
yrhich la best calculated for the operations of naval 


senes 
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merchandise),—all actions of debt grounded upon any 
lending or contract without specially,—all actions for 
arrears of rent,—shall be limited to six years; actions 
of trespass, menace, battery, wounding, and imprison¬ 
ment, to fonr years; and actions on the c n *e for verbal 
slander to two years. An exception, however, is made 
m favour of auch persons ss labour under disabilities; 
the limitation counting from the time when such dis¬ 
abilities are removod. By 3 A 4 Will. IV, o. 42, it 
is provided that all actions of debt for rent upon an 
indenture of demise, all actions of covenant or debt 
upon any bond or other specialty, all actions of debt 
•r tdrtfaeiat upon any rooogmzance, must be com- 
msneedTwithin twenty years after the cause of such 
actions or suits shall have arisen; all actions of debt 
upon an award where the submission is not by specialty, 
or for a eopyhold fine, or for an escape, or money 
levied upon any writ of fieri facial, within six years; 
and all actions for penalties, damages, or sums of 
money, given to the paity aggrieved, by any statate, 
within two rear* after the cause of such actions or 
auita. Provision is made, as in the other cases, for 
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case of any acknowledgment in writing signed by the 
party liable, or bis agent, or any payment made on 
aooount of any arrears of principal or interest, the 
limitation reckons from the last of such payments or 
acknowledgments. Limitations ss to tithes and other 
eedssiestiaal property are now regulated by 2 A 3 
Will. IV. e. 100, and 3 A 4 Will. IV. o. 27. {See also 
PsxscxxmOK.) Limitation of estate is a modification 
or settlement of an estate, determining how long it 
■hall continue.— Rtf. Stephen’s Commtntana on the 
Lam qf England, 

Limited Liability. (Set PiumiBBi p.) 

LxiiWAiVTHAOlJB, Im-nin-that'-te-e (Gr. lim tie, a 
marsh s anthot, a flower), in Bot., a small nat ord. of 
theetyUdonee, sub-class Thalantjloree, included by 
Ltndley in the Tropeeolaeeee, with which it agrees iu 
general characters. It is, however, distinguished from 
that on' 


America. 

Likacbjs, lin-ai'-te-e (Lat. Unum, linen), in Bot., 
the Flax fern., a nat. ord. of Licotyledonee, sub-class 
Thalam(jlorm, having the following essential cha¬ 
racters i—Herbs, or very rsrclv shrubs, with ex- 
•tipnlate, simple, entire leaves. Flowers bypogynoue, 
regular, and symmetrical; sepals, petals, and stamens 
3—4—5 each; the sepals persistent and unbneato; the 
petals deciduous and twisted in (estivation; the stamens 

united at their base, and having little tooth-like abortive inveuioo dt xjt. xergusou, oi 
stamens alternating with them; ovaiy S—4—5-oelled, 
styles distinct; stigmas capitate. Fruit capsular, many- 
celled, each oell more or less divided by a spurious 
dissepiment, and each division containing one seed. 

Heeds With tittle or no albumen, and having a straight 
embryo. The lAnaotm are chieflv natives of the south 
of Europe and north of Afnoa. There are four genera 


van to the rear; so tnat they are, in nautical parlance, 
in the watt of each other. In the line of battle, all tba 
ships of which it is composed sail one point free wheu 
upon a wind on the starboard or port tack, and about 
one hundred fathoms distant from one another. A 
fleet is more particularly drawn up in line when in the 
presence of toe enemy; and the snips are so arranged 
as to be able to Are upon the enemy without incom¬ 
moding the ships of their own squadron. All the shipa 
composing the line have notices than two decks; hence 
they are called line-qf•battle ships. 

Lineal. (Set COHSAXOVIBITT, Kin ox Kxxbbbd, 
Dxscfnt ) 

Linear Pebsfxctivx. (See Pibhybctitb.) 

Linen, Liken Manufacture, /m'-en (Lat. tinum , 
flax).—Linen is a general name for a doth of very 
extensive use, made of flax, and differing from cloths 
made of hemp only in its fineness. Ttie manufacture 
of linen is of so ancient a date that its origin it un¬ 
known. At a very early period linen cloths were made 
m Egypt, the cloth wrappings of the mummies being 
all composed of this substance. In the limd of Hero¬ 
dotus linen was exported from Egypt; it also formed 
the dress of the Egyptian priests, who wore it at all 
their religious oeremoniea; heneo they were called 
11 linen-wearing ” by Ovid and Juvenel. Linen passed 
"rom Egypt to the Romans, but not until the time of 
he emperors, when the Roman priests began to wear 
Jinen garments. Linen was also used as a material for 
writing: the Sibylline books, and the mummy ban¬ 
dages covered with hieroglyphics, are instances of this 
ise of the fabric. Linen and woollen cloths formed 
.he only material £gr dresses during the middle ag&s; 
and fine linen was held m very high estimation, the 
manufacture being earned to the greatest perfection 
m Germany and Brabant. Cotton, on account of its 
cheapness, haa taken the place of linen for many pur¬ 
poses ; but good paper cannot be manufactured without 
linen. In Britain, linen haa been manufactured for a 
rery long period. During the reign of William III. 
he woollen manufacture in.Ireland was suppressed, 
lecause it was alleged that it interfered prejudicially 
nth the clothiers of England. To this circumstance the 
n Yowth of the Irish linen manufacture is ascribed; for 
at the same time the linen-weavers were encouraged by 
iremiums given by publio boards authorised bract 
if i parliament. Ae early as the 11th century linen 
vas woven m Ireland, and Louis Grommelin, about 
690, driven from France by the revocation of the 
•diet of Nantes, established the manufacture on a new 
basis. In 1723 machinery was first used in the manu¬ 
facture of linen; and, shortly afterwards, the processes 
ire re greatlv improved by a new method of bleaching 
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ipun by machinery by Messrs. Mulholland, of the same 
.own, in 1820. The Liuen Board was dissolved in 1628, 
and in 1811 a society was established forth# encourage¬ 
ment of the growth of flax in Ireland. It is difficult to 
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Linen 


Lines of Entrenchment 


linen manufacture ww introduced into Scotland, end knen and the finer kind* of textile goods, 
is 1727 s board of trustees was established for the these are duck made in widths from three Is are 
superintendence and improvement of the knen menu- quarters of a yard| drill, or twilled linen, white or 
facture. Notwithstanding the institution of this board, coloured, mostly used for summer trousers. Damask, 
and the bestowal of premiums on the production and diaper, and cambric, era noticed under their respective 
exportation of linen, the manufacture fid not progress headings. M»nv of the fabrics called linen doth* arc 
h the same way as that of cotton and other sunder made either of flax or hemp, according to tho prices et 
tone*. In 1743 only 74 tons of flax were imported which they are to be sold, Sail-cloth is dressed with 
into Dundee, the grand seat of the Scotch linen manufac- starch or flour before weaving; and most kinds of 
turn. In 1791 the imports of flax amounted to 2,414 flaxen and hempen fabrics require some similar dress* 
tom, and in 1858 tha average imports of flax and hemp ing. The manufacture of linen is not earned on in 
had increased to 46,380 tons. The quantity of linen this eountry only, but extensively on the eontineut, in 
doth exported from Dundee in 1850 amounted to about Bohemia, Moravia, 8desis,and Galicia. Within the 
1,000000 pieces, containing about 120,000,000 yards. Austrian dominions the most important linen fabrics 
In tha process of manufacture, the flax fibres are first manufactured are table-cloths, napkins, veils, osmbnos, 
steeped and freed from woody particles. {See Flax.) dimities, twills, nnd drills. The manufacture of thread 
Very little machinery was used in the manufacture of id Bohemia, Moravia, and Lombardy, is also of ooosi- 
hnan cloth till recently. After being freed from the dorable importance. The knen trade is divided into 
woody particles, the distaff and spinning-wheel were threo parts, which relate respectively to the seed, the 
used in order to make tha thread or yarn, and the fibre, and the woven goods. The annual importation 
hand-loom was employed for the pnrpoie of weaving of linseed is 4,000,000 bushels, four-fifths of whioh are 
tiie doth. About the middle of tho 18th century, the used for making lmsecd-oil, and ono-flflh for sowing 
inventions of Hargraares and Arkwright were first into a flax crop. The principal supply cornea from Bus- 
applied to the manufacture of linen, at Leeds. (See sia, the sowing-seed being carefully prepared, and im- 
Cottow Maxuva crons.) When brought to the spin- ported in caska officially branded. The crushing-seed, 
lung-mills, the flax is m small bundles, weighing a few for making oil, is coarser, and is packed in malt-bags 
pounds each. The first process is called ecutching, by nr sent m bulk. The computed value of the seed and 
which the fibres an subjected to a sort of oombing fibre imported in 1858 was £Z,700»000. The import of 
action, in a machine. They are next heckled, an opera- woven flaxen goods is very small m this country. The 
tion by which they are cleaned, tho coarser parts North American Stales. Brasil, Cuba, and tha Haase 
being removed, and the rest arranged in a parallel Towns, but especially the first, are by far the largest 
direction to each other. This used to be done with importers of manufactured linens. According to 
the heckle, a sort of large comb with iron teeth; but McCulloch, the entire value of the lipeu manufacture 
the operation is now effected by a rotating machine, of Great Britain and Ireland is estimated at abont 
«*n the outer oircumferenoe of which the flax is fixed, £12,000,000. Tho duty on imported linen, whioh was 
and drawn against or between a aeries of sharp teeth, raised in France in 1812, waa abolished by toe commor- 
Tho fibres pass through six heckling machiuos ir sue- oial treaty signed with Franco, Jan. 23rd, 1860. 
cession, each of which has finer teeth than the one pr< Lins, linea, in Mus.. thoso members of tho stave 

oedingit. After being heckled, the flax is divided into between and upon which the notes are placed. Tho 
portions, selected according to their fineness, Ac. The stave itself consists of live lines only, bat other and 
next process is that of drawing, similar to the < tr.ki.g smaller lines, called ledger-linn, are placed above and 

E rooess in the cotton manufacture. {See r \ ii:»i m, bcn< a ai for the reception of all notes that are too high 
Iacuimi.) In this operation the flax is doubled and or too low to come within the stave. The invention of 
carded repeatedly, till it presents the appearance of a lines is attributed to Guido. At their first introduc* 
smooth glossy band, about an inch m width, called a tion the spaces bet ween them were not used. 

•liver. All the good portion of the flax at this point £inss or IiiTmitrrcwKriiT.—When an army is en- 
is called line, and all the irregular short fibres, tow. camped for a brief space of time in the open field, or 
This tow is not the rough substance generally known engaged in offensive operations against a beleaguered 
by the name: tho latter is tho refuse of hemp. Flax town, it is not considei cd necessary to oonstructa con- 
tow can be drawn, doubled, carded, and span into tmuous series of works, which are termed knes of in- 
yara of coarse quality. The principal object in drawing trenchment, for its defence'; but a few redoubt# and 
the heckled fibres is to form a sliver of uniform thick- breastworks, thrown up here and there, are deemed 
ness, or such that a foot in length taken at any oue sufficient for tho protection of anv weak part of tho 
place will k bo equal to a foot in length taken at any position that may bo easily approached andaisaUsd by- 
other place, or as nearly so as possible. Tho drawn tho enemy's forces. Circumstances, however, may 
sliver » next taken to the miay-frame. The use of occur, under which an army is compelled to remain 
tins machine is to give the sliver another drawing, ala< entirely on the defensive, when continuous Unsa of 
a slight twist, and to wind it upon a bobbin. Thee intrenchment, or a series of redouble skilfully disposed, 
processes are all preparatory ior the spinning of the must, of necessity, be thrown up for its protection, 
yam. This is effected on the bobbin-ana-fly principle, All fieldworks of this kind consist of a parapet of earth 
and tha flax spinning-frame acts similarly to the throttle abont seven or eight feet high, with a banquette behind 
used in cotton-spinning. Flax, however, differs from it and a ditch in front of it; the earth whioh is taken 


cotton, wdol, and silk, as it requires to be wet while 
under the process. Formerly it was wetted with cold 
water, but it ia now foand that finer yarn oan ba pro¬ 
duced when warm water is used. In general, the 


out of the ditch being used in making the parapet. 
This part of the work should be three or four feet 

nstmus- 
afire from 
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thick at least, if required for a protection agsfi 
ketryonly; but if it is intended to withstands ii 


rove or twieted sliver, before it passes through the field-pieces, it should be twelve feet in thickness. The 
retaining rollers, is led through a trough of water kept inner and outer stapes of the parapet should be revetted 
hot by steam. The spun yarn is applicable either with turf, and a row of palisades or sharpened stakes 
for making thread, or for weaving into linen cloth, should be fixed at the foot of the connteraoarp. The 
The quahty of flax if denoted by numbers expres- outline of the work depends entirely on the nature of 
■mg the number of leae in a pound weight; a lea the ground along whioh the intrenchmenta are to bo 
being a measure of 300 yards. Thus. No. 60 thrown up. The best form for a continuous breastwork 
has 60 lass, or 16,000 yards. Flax is seldom spun of great length in an open country is that of a series 
finer than No. 800, which contains 60,000 yards. No. of redans, each formed by two faces, about 160 fret in 
200 U applicable for making cambne of nno quality, ’ength, meeting in a salient angle of SO*. the eitremi- 
Leeds is tha great centre for flax-spinning; tea of the adjacent faces of each pair of redans being 
weaving is osrrisd on in other places. Lin.connected by a curtain extending about thrice their 
auok, eheque, tick, huckaback, diaper, drill, towel- length on two faoes, which meet in a point a little in ad- 


Hug, and other flax fabrics,' are - woven at and 
abont Barnsley; while sail-cloth, dowlas, sheeting, 
and other strong textile fabrics, are manufactured 
** Dnadee and also at Aberdeen. Shirtings, damasks, 
vableeloths, and other fine fabrics, are produced 
at Dunfermline; while Belfast la famous for good 
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vance of the straight line along whioh the curtain woold 
otherwise be constructed, forming an angle of 136* or 
140®. When the lines of intrenchment run along tha 
side of a mer or road, and it ia consequently impos¬ 
sible to const ruct them after the manner fast described, 
from want of room to throw ont the salient angles ot 
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fl»e redans so many feet in advanoe of the curtains is an oily anbatanee of a oonsistenee ktermediat 
that connect them, a breastwork, resembling a set of between an ointment sad eQ, bat so thin as to droj 
stops in form, and consisting of a long face end a short The term is also applied to a spintaoas or other stum 
&ee saecessively, inclined to each other in salient and lating application for external use. 
re-entering angles of 100*, may be thrown op. Cere Lraxjuw Bistim, ta-as'-da. u Bot., the order n 
must be taken to dispose the ones of direction of the methodiesl arrangement of plant* adopted by Isn 
foea of the work* in either ease in snob a manner that nwus, the Swedish naturalist, early in the 18(h eentorj 
it may be dlflkolt tor the enemy to obtsm positions This system had the most surprising success, « 
from which they eonld enfilade them with artillery. In account of its extreme simplicity, and the singula 
the form of intrenohment tint described, the entrances facility which it affords for attaining a knowledge o 
should be in the centre oi the curtains, and in the sic- the names of plants. Up to that tune each specie 
aag lines of breastwork they should be formed in the was named by a characteristic phrase, in white thi 
re-entering angles. Detached works, constructed on distinctive characters were frequently not included 
any elevations that can be secured about the position These phrases were so long, that it was very dilBeul 
occupied by an army, arc considered better for its to retain any number of them in the mind. By thi 
' defence, provided that they arc not at too great a Liuowan system, a proper or generic name was givci 
diatsoot from eaob other, than a continuous hue of to eaeh group or genus} and eaeh species of tees< 
parapet; as the troops are abln to issue readily from genera wa* de^gosuil by a specific name added to tin 
them to form an extensive front for offensive opera- generic. By this ingenious oontrivanoe, the -study o 
Hons against the enemy, and to retreat with equal botany, then very extensive, was quickly simplified 
facility and safety, if compelled to do so j while (See Botany, and Liksjbus, in vdl. I. of tliia work.) 
ft is a matter oi great difficulty to do either when Liickzt, Un'-net (t'r. linot, Sax. Hurt#eye), % brn 
the only means of ingress and egress are afforded by belonging to the fam. Fringw'idw, ord. Inettearei 
tiie narrow entrances m the curtains connecting the division Coroiroatree. Its characteristics have beet 
Mdses or the re-entering angles of the ugtag line of desenbud under the article Fbingillidx, and there 
parapet, on which tha fire of the enemy would bo im- tore they need sot be hero alluded to. Tbo oomnoi 
mediately concentrated. In addition to this, if the liunet (Linot a camabuia) is well known in England, 
enemy penetrate a continuous :.nn of lotrenchments where it is sometime** also called the brown linnet, oi 
at any point, the whole line is at onceturned j but they rose hunct. The male of this bird, in summer, bus thi 
oinnot .advance between detached redoubts without beak of a bluish lead-colour, the indes has el; thi 
being exposed to a galling and destructive eross-fire featheisoi the lore part and top of the head grey ill 
from them. brown at tho base, but vermilion-red at the top; rounc 

Lino, ling (Du. I eng), (Lota nnlca), a well-known the eye, the e&r-coverta, and back of the nook, greyish 
and valuable fish, belonging to the iuuitly of tho Oadtihr brown; the whole of the back, wings, and upper tail- 
(Codfish family). In addition to the generic elm- cOTerls, uniformly of a rich chestnut-brown; the quill- 
raotenof the Gadidr, which will be found given under 
article Haxr, it possesses the following especial ono, 
namely, that it has a chin with ono or two bat bales upoi' 
it. Thebody of tbo ling is a little more elongated t him 
the hake, being usually from throe to four feet long. 

The back and sides are of a grey colour, somewhat 
inclining to olive, although occasionally cinereous; 
tho under portion of the body silverv; ventrals white, 
dorsal and anal fins edged with white; and, lastly, the 
caudal, marked near the end with a transverse black 
bar, the extreme tip, like the other fins, being white. 

The ling is nalarally an inhabitant of the northern sens, 
tike the rest of its family, tlreat quantities ol them 
are taken round the Western Islands, m the Orkncj s, 
and on the Yorkshire and Cornish coasts. Tho modo 
of fishing for ling is by means of hand-hnes and long 
tines; and besides a portion that is consumed frete, 
tee fish are split from head to tail, cleaned, salted m 
brine, washed, and dried. The demand, however, 
often falls short of the quantity cured, aud thus the 
fishermen are poorly requited for their tod and outlay 

The pork of Spain are the markets generally supplied: .leathers sre nearly blaek, with narrow enter margins 
and so important an article of commerce was it eon- of white; tail-feathers blook, with narrow outer edges, 
aidered, that an act for regulating the pnoo of ling, and broad inner ones of white; tbo ohin aud throat are 
cod, hake. Ac., was passed. The air-bladders of the coloured with a mixture of brown and grey; the breast 
ling are, like those ot the cod, prepared separately, is vcrmihon-red, with a few pale brown feathers intor- 
and are sold under the name of sounds. \Vheu m nixed; the Honks and remainder of the bird are in 
season, the liver abounds with a fine oil. In 1831 it general biown, including the legs, toes, and elaws. In 
was calculated that tho tsko in Scotland of end and winter aud autumn the nonet has no red colour on the 
bug amounted to 3,623^269 fish, of which 1,383,099 bead or breast, and the plumage is altogether of a 
were from the Shetland Islands. Of these, 109,981 cwt, more dusky hue than in summer. The female bird is 
were cured and dried, and 6,160 barrels were cured in a little smaller than the male, and the colour of ite 
pickle; whilst 58,(M2 cwt. wero disposed of fresh; plumage is much tighter alio. The IfownfaM Linnet 
making a total of 167,736 cwt., cured or fireah; of w Inch a distinguished I rom the common linnet by tee greater 
largo quantity 19,577 cwt. were exported. Mr. Yarrell length of its toil, which gives the bird a more elongated 
observes of it. “ In Zetland, the principal fishing for and slender appearance. Itis also still further dispu¬ 
ting is from May to August. On the Yorkshire coast, guiahed by the colour of the feathers on its head, which 
the young are called aiivelcs. In Cornwall, they are are of a tawny reddish ooloar, in lieu of the vaimibon- 
caught in January and February, and their favonnte red of the oommon type. This bird is a winter visitor 
haunts are about tee margins of the rocky raHeys’of to the southern parts of England; but it often breeds 
the ocean. The luig )■ exceedingly prolific, and of both in the noith of England and Scotland. Mr. Maa- 
most voraciotia appetite, fee ding on young fish, not nllivray observes of it. m a quotation extracted from 
sparing anything that has tile, and the prey is swal-, Mr. Yarrctt’s 41 British Birds,*' teat the mountain 
lowed whole; to teat no great art m required to catch j meet 44 is plentiful in the Hebrides, and in winter 
‘it. It la tenacious of life, fusd survives great injury." 1 ’requents tee corn-yards in large flocks, dinging to the 
(five Fisuiaus and Qaxs.) i Hacks ot oats and picking out usir seeds. Ite flight is 

Lars, the name given by the Chinese to the plant -anid and undulated, and it flits in circles over tee 
termed Drapa bioomit, which produces edible seeds, Jelds previous to.atightutg, uttering a soft twitter at 
said to he very delioious. j intervals. In spring it fonakss its winter haunte, and 

Imnvixv, Un'-e-ment (Lat. tine, I anoint), in Med., tisperscs over the Utiy tracts, where it forms its nest 
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on the ground, amongst short heath, or on (be grassy 
•lopes of eraser ipnta. The neat It neatly conih-ucUd, 
being composed externally of flue dry grass, fragment# 
of heath, end e little mot* j internally of fibrous root*, 
wool, and heir. The egg s ere bluish-white, marked 
towards the larger'end with light brown end purplish 
red, sometimes with e few blackish dots.* (See also 
article Finouunr.) 

Lurswn. (See Limns.) 

bnian-woouiT, lin'-xe wool'-** (Ang.»8ax , from 
linen end wool), n coarse kind of flannel cloth, the 
woof of which only is made of wool, tho warp b^ing 
made of thread. It is usually employed to make 
clothing for those who are entirely dependent upon 
public charity. ... _ % 

Lm, tint (Sax, tin»t 9 from Unum, flax), a term 
nnnlicd ta old white linen doth, serened by hand or 


UHM iur urroNU^ wunuuo. suwm| anvil vsmks aivuvj v 

smeared with aomo suitable ointment or derate. 

Lintel, liu'-tel (Pr. linteau), m Arch., the head r 
a doorway or window, whieh is generally formed by 


Ltob 

Of all the diftreat varieties which hare boon observed 
by naturalists, the African lion (Uo <t/Wmn«*) 1a by 
tar the finest, most powerful, and the most ferocious. 
Of this there are three different specimen*. which may 
be thus enumersted.-the Bnrhary lion, from Barbary 
and berth Africa; the Senegal lion, from Senegal and 
Africa; and, lastly, the Cape Hon, from 
South Africa and the Cape of Good Hope. Thoganoval 
prey of the African lion oonusts of the larger herbiv¬ 
orous quadrupeds; and there are few of those whieh it 
is unable to master. When aroused, lions retreat 
slowly; and if no cover is near, when they have got to 
a sufficient distance, they bound away at a prodigious 
rate. They seldom, if ever, invite conflict mth mao, 
always trying to retreat: hut when they are shot at, 
and are wounded, they then turn on their pursuer with 
fesrfnl ferocity. The following rental, wtueh is taken 
from a work entitled " Zoological Anecdotes/* refers 
to Hr. Cuming's work on hunting in South Africa, and 
furnishes a tolerably characteristic sketch of the hahits 
of the lion r—"Mr. Cuming had shot three rhinoceroses 
near a fountain, and soon after twilight had died away. 


.■iquii 






of timber resting horizontally on the vertioal jambs or 
tides of tho aperture, to support the weight of that 
part of the wall which is built immediately shore it. 

Lixinc, li'-num (Lai.), in Bot, the moat important 
get as of the nat. ord. Ltnacete. The liber-fibres o. 
L. unfahmtnum, when prepared in a certain way, con¬ 
stitute flax, of which linen fabrics are made. Linen, 
when scraped, forms lint, which is so much used for 
•urg^al dressings. The short fibres of flax which are 
separated in the course of its preparation constitute 
tow. The seeds of the flax-plant are called lineeeJ. 
Ths seed-cost contain* rri**h marilsjr*. and the nucleus 
of the seed oil. Tn«- n! mi he readily obtained from 
the seeds by express;* n; the amo'iPt depend- on the 
method adopted, and vanes from 18 to 27 per cent. 
Lxntted-oil is especially remarkable for drying rapidly 
when applied to the surface of any body exposed to 
the air, and thus forming a hard transparent varnish. 
This property of drying quickly » much developed by 
previously boiling the ou, either alone or with some 
preparation of lead. The cake left after the expression 
of the oil is known as oil-cake, and is much used as 
fond for cattle. When powdered, it is commonly sold 
as liiuced-meal, which is muoh used for making poul¬ 
tices and for other purpose*. The linseed meal, how¬ 
ever, as directed to be used in tbe London Pharmaco¬ 
peia, is merely linseed powdered; hence it contains 
tho oil, which is not present in ordinary menl. 

Lxow, li'-on (Ft., from Lat. Uo, Uomt) —Thisanimal, 
erroneously described by the ancients as the king of 
beasts, belong* to the family of tbe Fehd/e, a genua of 
the class Mammalia, order 'Fera (rapacious beast), of 
which family tho bon is tbe type. The dental formula 
of the bon may be thus scientifically expressed 


Incisors canines \molars 


3 — 3 * 


total 30. 


When called into aotlon, these teeth act like the anta¬ 
gonistic blades of a pair of scissors upon the substance 
submitted to their cutting edges. The canine teeth 
are very long and large. The fret of the bon, hire the 
rest of the oat family, exhibit one of the most beau¬ 
tiful conformations of nature. In walking, only tho 
soft parts touoh the ground; and honoe their tread is 
noiseless. The lion tnus glides along with a stealthy 
pace until it crouches within proper distane 
springs with fesrfnl velocity and rorco upon 
pecting pray. Another adjunct of terror with „ 
to this animal ta the fearful roar whioh it emits at the 
moment it pounoes on its prey: its unhappy victim 
being deadened, as it were, with fright at the same 
moment as it feels its enemy's talons and murderous 
teeth. The other generic characteristics of the animal 
will be fonnd given under the article VaLizui. For¬ 
merly only one species of the lion was admitted by 
soologistsz hot or late, as discovery haa opened fresh 
fields for investigation, it would appear that there are 
several degrees and varieties of this animal. At one 
time they must have beea, from the frequent allusions 
made to them in Scripture, tolerably abundant in 
Syria, Palestine, and Bgypt; but at the present day 
they bora totally disappeared from those countries. 
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him was bis Hottentot, Klinboy, 'On reaching tho 
water, l looked towards the carcass of the rhinoceros, 
and, to my astonishment; I beheld the groutid alive 
with large creatures, as though a troop or sehras were 
approaching the water to dnnk. Klioboy remarked to 
mo that a troop of sebras were standing on the heights 
I answered, 'Yes;* but I knew very well that sebras 
would not be rapering around the carcass or a rhino¬ 
ceros. I quickly arranged my bbinkets, pillow, and 
guns in the hole, and then lav down to feast my evea 
on the interesting sight before me. It was bright 
moonlight, as clear as 1 need with. There were six 
large lions, about twelve or fifteen bjosnas, and from 
twenty to thirty jackals, feasting on and around the 
carcasses or the three rhinoceroses. The bona feasted 
peaceably, hnt the hymns* and jaekals fought over 
every mouthful, ami chased one another round and 
round the carcasses, growling, laughing, screeching, 
chattering, anil bowbng, without any intermission. 
The hyienas did not seem afraid of the lions, although 
hey aJwaj s gave way before them; for I observed that 
bey followed them in the most disrespectful manner, 
and stood laughing, one or two on cither side, when 
any linns came after their comrades to examine pieces 
of skin and bone whieh they were dragging away.” The 
following account of on attack by one of these man- 
eaters, as they are termed (for, having onoe tasted 
‘roman flesh, they will eat. nothing else if it can be ch¬ 
ained), makes tho blood run cold. Mr. Cuming and 
lis party had, unknown to them, pitched their camp m 
.be proximity of a lion of ibis description. All had 
•rtired to rest, when (says Mr. Cuming) "suddenly 
be appalling and murderous voios of an angry and 
bloodthirsty lion burst upon my cars witlun a frw 
yards of ns, followed by shrieking of tho notteatots. 
Again and again the murderous roar of attack was 
repeated. We beard .Inhn and Knyter shriek 'The 
lion, the lion v still, for a few moments, we thought he 
was but chasing one of the dogs round the kraal» but 
‘he next instant John fitofulu* rushed into the midst 
Jus. almost speechless with fear and terror, his eves 
•uniting from their sockets, and sbntked out, '1% 
lion 1 the lion! He has got Hendrick 1 lie dragged 
nm away from tbe fire beside me I I struok him with 
he burning brands npon his bead: hut he wouldn't let 


my people roshed about shrieking and yelhngas r 

were mad. I was at once angry with them for their 
*nlly, and told them that if they did not stand still and 
;cep quiet, the lion would have another of ns, and that 
’try likely there was a troop of them. I ordered the 
Jogs, which were nearly all fast, to be made loots, sod 
tbe fire to be increased as for a* could be. I then 
ihouted Hendrick's name; bnt all was still. I ftojji 
ny men thst Hendrick wsa deed, tod that n regiment 
f soldiers eoald not now help him; and hunting my 
logs forward, I had everything broughtwithin my cattle 
:raal, when we lighted our firesand stated the entrance 
js well as we could. It appeared that when* the unfor¬ 
tunate Hendrick rose to drive m the ox, the Hon 
‘ltd watched him to hii fireside, and he had senastj 
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lain down when the brute sprang upon him and Barter 
(for both lay under one blanket) with lin appalling 
murderoue roar, and roaring at he ley, grappled him 
with hie fearful olawe. ana kept biting him on the 
hreeet end shoulder, ell the while feeling fur hit neck; 
hsvinggot bold of which, he at once dragged him away 
backwards round the both into the dense shade. At 
the lion 1st on the unfortunate man, he faintly cried, 
4 Help me I help me I O God I men. help me I * After 
which the fearful beast hot hold of nis neck, and then 
all waa still, except that bit comrades heard the bones 
of his neck cracking between the teeth of the lion." 
Many more anecdotes of a similar nature will be found 
in Mr. Greenwood's interesting work, 4 ‘ Wild Sports 
• of the World." The colour of the African lion is 
generally a tawny yellow, like'the general class Leo; 
the only exception being the Cape lion, which is of a 
more brownish colour. 01 Asiatic lions there are three 
varieties,—-the Bengal, the IVraiari, and the maneless 
Bon of Guseiat. The first of these is smaller in size, 
with a less expansive mane, aiuI it is usually ol slighter 
colour than the Atriran. It also does not possess the 
same degree of courage which distinguishes tho latter.: 
The Persian lion is characterized by the pale yellow 
colour of its fur. Tho manelcss Ion of Guzerat (Leo 
aoojratenaia) is distinguished from the other species of 
Lons by its being nearly destitute of th it •:, ■ nd 1 
tho mane, which is such a striking f«.i' i«* of ii.i* 
African and Bengal lions. Tins variety is found in 
<Juzerat, along the banka of the river Bombcrmuttcc, 
near Ahmedabsd, extending through a largo tract of 
country about forty miles m length. A scry excellent 
•ketch of this animal, which we are unable to insert, 
will be found in the “ Transactions of the Zoological 
Sooiety " for the year 1833. The lion has been hailed 
by the title of “ king of beasts," and " monarch of tlio 
forests," and haa been considered as the emblem of 
majesty and might. It is the symbol of the Uutmh 
nation, aud is borne on fho royal arms. But all tbo 
poetic imagery with which it has been surrounded 1 
altogether unlike its real nature, which is character¬ 
ised by its overwhelming its prey merely by aurprisi 
in attack, and its running away, general!}, at tin 
slightest display of resistaneo from man,—.sometimes 
even tbo sight of man is sufficient to cause the 41 king of 
beasts " to take to degrading flight. (See, also, articles 
Fnlidjn and Mammalia.)— Rrf. Baird's Nncyclopttdta 
of ike Natural Science! ; Owen’a Natural History. 

Lion and Unioobn. —These Heraldic supporters of 
the royal arms of England wero first adopted on the 
accession of James I., a.d. IflfKI. The lion was pre¬ 
viously the supporter of the English, and tho unicorn 
the supporter of the Scottish shu Id. 

I«ir, tip (Sax. hppa, Lat. labium), in Anat., con- 
atitutes the outer edge or border of the mouth. The 
bps are formed by muscular fibres, glands, and cellular 
tissue, covered by mucous membrane. They owo their 
extremely red colour to the thinness ol tho covering 
membrane, and their sensitis eness to an abundant 
supply of minute nervous fibres. They nro not nn- 
frequently affected with cancer. (See Canc lb ) The 
lipe form part of the organs of speech, and are neces¬ 
sary * to the pronunciation of certain letters, which 
are hence called labials or lip letters. 

Lino ACID ,hf pile, in Chcm . one of four fix'd fatty 
adds remaining in the retort when oleic* acid is distilled 
with nitric acid. 

Lipoobakmatio, lip-o-qrutn-mat'-ilc (Gr. leipo ». I 
•omit, and gramma, a letter), in Lit., is a term applied 
to certain compositions in which particular letters ore 
invariably left out. Thus, Tryphiotlorus is reported by 
Hesyohius to have written an Odyssey in which there 
was no a in the first book, no b in the second, aud so on. 

ga wrote a novel without using the letters 

. - I G. W. Burmann wrote a po- m in German 

without the letter r. The production ut such works 
is laborious trifling; it serves no purpose, and the 
selection of particular words must seriously interfere 
with the natural course of the poem ot uairative. 

Lipoma, U-po'-mH (Gr. lipoa , fat), m Surg., is a soft 
indolent tumonr, arising from a loxnrianoy of fat in 
the cellular membrane. 

Ltrpnnoo, lip-pe-tu'-do (Lnt. Up pvt, blear-eyed), 
a ohronio inflammntoiy disease of the -'fes, com- 
WMMily called bleared-ey esIt consists in t he exudation 


of a puriform humour from the mavgiM of the eyehda, 
which often causes them to stick together during the 
night. (Sea Ophthalmia.) 

Liptl, Oxidi or, lip'-ile, in Cham., 0,H,0, a hypo¬ 
thetical body, supposed by Berzelius to form the base 
of oils and fats, and to unite with, two equivalents of 
water to form glycerine at the moment of deoompo- 
"tion. 

Liquefaction, lik-we-Juk'-ahu* (Lat. liquafactio), 
the act or operation of melting or dissolving, or the 
conversion of a solid into a liquid by the agency of 
beat. When heat is applied in sufficient quantity to 
any solid body, it changes its form and becomes liquid. 
In the ease of ice, this change is called liquefaction; 
but in the case of the metals it is more frequently 
called fusion. Under the combined influence or pres¬ 
sure and cold, nearly all the gases have been liquefied. 
Bodies require very varloue degrees of temperature for 
liquefaction. Mercury, for example, fuses at 30° below 
zero; while.wrought iron requires a temperature as 
high as 3280°. (See Fusing-Points.) 

Liqueub, lik’-yure (Ft.), apalatable spirituous cordial 
composed of water, oloobol, sugar, ana some aromatic 
nfusion extracted from fruits, seeds, to. Different 
.lqueurs vary according to the proportions of sugar and 
alcohol contained in them. Amongst the French they 
ere divided into three classes. First, the rata/at, or 
hii'ii liqueurs, in which the sugar, the alcohol, and 
the aroroaticaubatance are in small quantities. Amongst 
these are anise-water, noyau, and the apricot, cherry, 
and other ratafias. The second dn ision consists of tho 
oils, or flue liqueurs, with more saccharine and spirituous 
matter; as the anisette, curagoa, Ac. The third are 
tho cream j, or superllne liqueurs, such os rosoglio, 
maraschino, Datytzio water, Ac. In Borne cases, tho 
same aromatic infusion may give its name to two dif¬ 
ferent liqueurs, according to the proportion of their 
constituent materials, as euu de noyau and crime da 
noyau. 

Liquid, liV-vid fLat. liqno, I melt), a fluid; a 
material substance tue particles of which have a per¬ 
fect freedom of motion, without any sensible tendency 
to approach to or recede from one another, except 
by the action of some external power. Liquidity, os 
a condition of matter, ia therefore comprehended in 
tho condition of fluidity. (See Fluid.) The particles 
of a liquid are held together with considerable force. 

•twitbbtsnding their freedom of motion; since a small 
quantity of a liquid has a tendency to take a spherical 
form when at a distance from any substance for which 
its particles have greater affinity than for one another 
This h particularly apparent in mercury, oil, and 
water. The first ot these, upon being allowed to drop 
on a table, separates itself into globules; and the two 
others take a similar form when a small quantity of 
either is suspended from the extremity of a pointed 
object The form of tho dew drop is also another 
laimliar instance. 

Liquidamuar, hk'-Kid-um-bar, in Bot., a gen. of 
balsamiferous trees, constituting the nat. ord. Altm- 
giacece, or JBalaamiJluct. There are three species, 
which are natnes of the warmer pvrts ot India, North 
America, and the Levant. L. orientate yields the 
liquid etorax of the shops: this is obtuinea from the 
inner bark, which is afterwards used by the Turks for 
the purpose of furoigatiofl, aud is the cortex tkymia - 
matte or etorax bark of pharmacologists. In Cyprus 
the tree is called xylon ejfendt (the wood of our Lord). 
L. styrac\fiua, an Araei lean tree, yields by incision a 
fluid balsamic juice, called liquidambar, or copalm 
balsam. L. alttngia, a native ot Java, yields a similar 
flagrant balsam. In their effects and uses, these 
roducta resemble the balsams of Peru and Tolu, 
enzoin, Ac. 

Liquids, Wd-mide (Lat. liqueo, I flow), In Gram., 
is a term applied to the four letters /,»,«, r, from their 
readily uniting with other consonants, and flowing, as 
it were, into their sounds. They are also called semi¬ 
vowels. 

Liquobiox. (See Glyotsuuza.) 

List, hat (Anff.-Sax.), is used to signify the inclosed 
field or piece of ground wherein the ancient knights 
held the jousta and tournaments. It was so called 
from being surrounded with paisa, barriers, or stakes, 
as with a ust or border, like a piece of cloth. Some of 
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List, Civil 

these were double, oue for each camber, separatlni 
them from etch other, so tliet thej could notapproacl 
within a ■pear's length. Hence, to enter the lists 9 
used figuratively to denote engaging in a contest. 
Liar, Civil. (See Civil List ) 

Li* di JosTicn. (See Bm> or Jvsnoi.) 

Litax y, U#-4-h0 (Or Wow»«, supplication),aigniflei 
a general supplication for the removal of any calamit; 
by which a anarch, community, people, or nation, me- 
be afflicted. As to the form in which litanies an 
made,—namely, in short petitions by the priest, wit! 
responses by the people, St. Chrysostom derives th< 
sustain from the primitive ages, when the priest begat 
*nd uttered by tho spirit some things fit to bo prsvec 
for, and the people joined iu the intercessions, saying, 
1 We beeeeon thee to hear us, good Lord." Several 
>f these forms were afterwards written down, am' 
sera the original of oar present litanies. About 
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Literature 

eritieslly'discerning their various merits j a knowledge 
of their different authors; and a power of tracing the 
dependence or bearing of one wont upon another. To 
literature, “in the most especial manner, belongs 
poetry, and, next m degree, narrative and descriptive 
history: then reasoning and pure apeculation, in so 


w»t and eloquenoe, provided they do not evaporate in 
the fleeting breath of words, bnt display themselves in 
the enduring form of written productions."— ISeJtltgel.i 
The main object of literary history is tf> show the 
general progress and phases of intellectual develop, 
xnent, and of msthetio and moral culture. Polltic.it 
history deala chiefly with events, literary history with 
thought; each in ef go* into theother, and they are ncoes- 
■arily connected In any complete narrative. If we con. 
template the tree of collective knowledge and art, with 
its branches ramifying through all ages and tongues. 
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Lithium 


of Spanish and Portuguese literature (1880). The 
most authoritative history of Spanish literature if 
that by George Ticknor, 3 sols. (1840). The love of 
literature is one of thomost marked characteristics of 
an advanced civilization, and it,exercises aa important 


these works* Bison might with jastioe deny that, np 
to his time, any real history of letters had been written; 
ami he compares the world lacking this to a statue of 
Polyphemus deprived of hie single eye. He gives the 
outlines of a scheme which'should contain “ the anti¬ 
quities and originals of knowledges, and their sects, influence on practical life, on the destiny of nations, 
their inventions, their traditions, their divers adraims- end on the progress of ages. As civilisation becomes 
trations aud maoagings, their flourishing", their oppo- dillnsod, the literature of a country comae more and 
eitions, decays, depressions, oblivions, removes, with more into sympathy with ordinary life. Nor does 
the causes and occasions of them, and all other events literature lose anything bj being thus brought into 


concerning learning throughout tho ages of the 
orld." Such a history, he rays, would “ make learned 
•non wise in the use and administration of learning ” 
ho one lias*presumed to All up tho outline which 
Bacon himself could bat sketch. The “ Prodromal 
11 interim Litorarue" of Peter Lambeek, which was 
published at Hamburg in 1069, was an attempt to 
frame a universal history of letters; but be wsa unable 
to carry it farther than the times of Hoses and Cadmus. 


contact with common life; for those works are ever the 
best and most useful which apeak to the feelings and 
sympathies of the great mesa of tha people. Too 
frequently, and too long, have literature end life been 
completely alienated from each other, like two distinct 
worlds, having no interests, no sympathies in com* 
mon, to the great injury of both. Literature has been 
despised in the eyes of tne world, and the world haa been 
too muoh overlooked by men of letters. “ The laola- 
of (he learned, as a distinctive body,*' says Fred. 


In 1688, Daniel Morhof, professor ai Kiel, in Holstein, tion of (1 

published his well-known “ Poly luster,” a work of I Schlegel, “ from the great mass of l he'people, is tho 
great erudition and judgment, and which in the next 1 most formidable obstaole in the way or national 
age received considerable additions at the hands of civilisation. The various innate inclinations, nay, tho 
Fabriema. “In his review of book*,’* says Hallam, very conditions and circumstances of men, should, to a 
"* in every province of litemture, Morhol adopts a certain extent, co-operate, if tho productions of tho 
enlfloientfy chronological order; his judgments are mind are to be perfected or appreciated.** “The pro* 
short, but usually judicious; lus erudition so copious ducts of the mind cannot xfeally be said to have any 
that later writers have freely bom ved lTrom the other fertile soil in which to take root than those sent*- 
■ Polyhaster,* end in many parts added little to its ments common to all noblo-mioded end God-seeking 
enumeration." But he was more conversant with men, and with these the genuine patriotism and nations 
writers m Latin than the modern languages; and m reminiscences of a people, whose accents they breath# 

I iartiunlar shows a scanty acquaintance with English and whose welfare tney are intended to promote." “II 
iterature. Another century elapsed before another is curious among ourselves to trees the decline of tho 


f reat work of this Lind appeared. The “ Origins, 
rogressa, e State attuale it’ ogni Lcttcratnra" ol 
Andris, a Spanish Jesuit, was published at Parma 
<1763-110), in five sols. 4to. It is an extraordinary per- 


favourite amusements of our ancestors. The theatres 
are almost deserted by the ranks whioh used to fine* 
nnent them. The publio assembly-rooms of the rich, 
tne suburban places of resort for nightly entertain- 


forraance, embracing both ancient andmodern literature ments, once so common among the middle classes, are 
in iti full extent. His learning is very extensive, but alike falling into comparative disuse. Of the increased 
not. generally speaking, profound, and me style is rather infrequently of play, or even games of skill in sooiety, 
diffuse and indefinite ; but his taste is correct, and his every-one can judge. Of wine, the consumption has 

S moral views not injudicious. Tho work of J. G. certainly not increased one half in a century, whde the 
ichhorn,— “OcRchicnto der Literatur vom ilirem number of consumers lias probably been quintupled or 
An fan go bis auf die neuesten Zwten” (1805-11) (2nd sextupled. All these things afforded a certain quantity 
edition, 13 vole., Gottingen, INIS), is more methodical of occupation, and the substitute for one and all has 
and fcprctflo than any that had preceded it, but shows been the same,—/timtiure.’'—(Braude’s Dictionary.) 
a less thorough acquaintance with science and the One effect of this great spread of literature in the 
modem languages than with Oriental and theological present day is to be regretted. The great demand upon 
literature. Of subsequent general literary histories the powers of distinguished men of letters, and the 
tho most important are Wachler*s “Hondbueh der temptation to satisfy the cravings of the public, lead to 
Gesohiohte der Literatur " (3rd oditioo, 1 vols , 1833), the production of works not thoroughly matured; and 
and Grasse’s “ IIanrinuch dcr ullgcmeinen Literatur- Jinnee there is in the literature ot the present day a 


gcsohichto" (1847-55). The first great work on the 
literary history of tiny particular country is that 
of Tiraboscln, of Italy. It appeared m 1772-82, 
in twelve volumes, 4to, and comes down to the 
dose of the 17th century. “ In full aud dear ex¬ 
position, in mmuto ami exact investigation of facts. 


lamentable amount of loose thinking'and careless 
nting; nor is there that proportion of works of an 
enduring nature that might be expected. The remarks 
that have been levelled at literature, as a profession, 
are no longer applicable to it. In this, as in any 
iiher walk of lile, talent, industry, and perseverance 


Tireboschi has fow su rerun s; and <mch is Ins good sense a ill invni ubly command •P'ti'm 

• _ _____ .1 . . . . I | ■ * _' | i _ » 


in onticisro, thut we mast regret the "paring use he has 
made of it."— (Tlallam ) A writer, interior in reputa¬ 
tion, but who devotes more attention to tho analyzing 
of works than Tnabosehi, is Cormant, whose “ticcou 
della Letteratura Italians doped suo Knorgimento" 
was published in mno volumes (1801-13). The French 


Lituauou. ts*» l.i vn, or.) 

Lnnnsis, (Gr. hthoa, a stone), in lied., 

s tho disease of stono in the bladder or kidney (tee 
Calculus), Also a disease of the eyelids, m which 
their margins are beset with small hard tumours. 
Lithium, luk'-a-um, in Chem..—symbol Li, eqniv. 


_ r _ % r _ _ __ _ . , _ uuium- _ , 

author Gingnlnd has alio written a history of Italian 3*5, spec. grav. 0*50,—one of tho alkaline group of 
literature (1811-10). Sismondi’s “ History or the Litera- metals, of which potassium, sodium, dcaium, andru- 
tore of Southern Europo ” n a plekBmg and populur Indium, are tho other members. It closely resembles 
work, yet by no means superficial or unsatisfactory, these metals m most of its properties, forming an 
There is no esteemed complete history either of French alkali bj its union with oxygen, decomposing water at 
or English literature. The colossal literary history of ordinary temperatures, and having so lew a specific 
France, undertaken by the Benedictines in 1733, is grant} that it will float ia the lightest known fluid, 
still unfinished. In 1857, Demogeot published a bnl- it is found in nature, in available quantities, in 
liant summary in one volume. Waitou's “History of tnphyhne, pefahte, and lepidolite; and from the ex- 
English Poetry, 1 * extendmg only to the reign of Eliza- permuuts of Me«ers. Bunsen and KirehofL it appears 
beth, has remained n favourite work Hallam’s “ In¬ 
troduction to the Literature of Km pa in the 16th, 

18th, and 17th Oenturios " is a work hardly surpassed, 
in respect of learning and philosophical criticism, by 
any literary history, lu Germany, Brnoker, Tenne- 
maun, Buhle, and others, have written histories of 
philosophy. vflranr is the principal general histo 


4 o be very widely distributed in minute quantities 
n mineral springs, soils, and the ashet of plants. 
The oxide lithia, LiO, forms n hydrate like pot¬ 
ash aud soda. It differs from them by being lees 
soluble in water, by. not deliquescing in sir. and by not¬ 
ing on platinum at a high temperature. L -- 

itma are colourless. The 


.ana oj wn- 
The outs of 
rntfaia it very soluble and 


nan of German literature; Boutarwek, of modern deliquescent; the sulphate is soluble and forma flno 
poetry and eloquence (1801-10); Wilhelm von Soblagel, crystals; tha carbonate is sparingly soluble, giving na 
of dramatio literature (1809-11); and Ferimand Wolf, -.lkahae motion. The ohlonde of lithium crystallises 


'»Ni> 
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in eob«9, irad u very deliquescent and soluble in alcohol j water. The lithographic chalk and Ink which ere act* 
IheiwlD differing from the ahteidw «f potassium and *u theexecuUon of drawiags and writing on the atm, 
sod ram. The salts of litUa, when exposed on plati- 'are both made of a mixture of tallow white wax, aoap. 
nam wire to the inner blowpipe flame, eokmcthe outer and ahalUac, which is coloured hr the addition of* 
dame n brilliant red. It will be eeen from the above httle lampblack, to allow the artist to tee the eflVnt of 
brief de e a dptiep. that lithin forma the connecting link hit work while tbo drawing » in prosmi. A little 
between the alkalies and the alkaline earths. Lithia, Venice turpentine is generally addedtothi 


introduced its nee in cases of gout and atone. Its irely. The whole is melted and blended togetherover 
action on the nrio concretions is much more rapid than a slow Are, and the mixture is then poured into moulds, 
that of the salts of potassium and sodium. It is gene- in which it is allowed to dry and harden for use. The 
rally exhibited in the form of aerated carbonate or chalk is moulded in the form* usually adopted for eray- 
efferrewnog citrate. Its name is derived from Uthat, a ons. and it is used in its dry state; but the ink i» 
stone, it baring been found in the mineral kingdom rubbed on a palette, like any ordinary water-colour, 
only. and applied to the stone by means of a pen or camel- 

LmrocffiATOY, li-fhoq'-rS-fe (Or. litho» , a atone, and hair pencil. The soap which is used m the above com- 
graphein, to write), an important branch of the art of positions causes them to be soluble m water, and when 
printing, by which impressions can bo taken from the design is completed, it mu|t therefore hie fixed on 
drawings or writing of any description, executed on the stone. Tins is done by pouring a weak solution of 
stone with compositions of a greasy nature, termed nitrous acid over it, wfadf urns the effect Of destroying 
lithographic chalk and lithographic ink. The process the aolublo nature of the composition by oombitnng 
is a chemical one, based entirely on the antipathy with the soap and neutralising its properties, so that 
which exists between water and oil, or grease of any the ebalk or ink is no longer liable to injury mm the 
kind, and which prevents them from entering readily application of water to the stone. Alter this the 
into combination. This will be seen from the desenp- stone is deliiercd to the printer, who damps the 
tion of the method by which lithographic printing is surface with water rendered slightly acidulous by 
effected; and as the impressions are taken fioma plain tho addition of a very small quantity of nitrona 
and even surface, which n prepared to receive printers* acid. As the stone » porous, all the parts which 
ink m some parts and to reject it m others, it differs are untouched by the greasy ink or chalk imbibe the 
entirely from ordinary printing from movable type and water readily; bat the design remains perfectly dry, 
wood-engravings, on tne ono hand, iu which the impres- on account of the greasy nature of* tho coin position 
won is denied from projecting pieces of tho original with which it has been executed; since grease and 
eurfaee, between which spaces nave been cut away by water will not combine. A roller charged with priot- 
tho graver,—and from printing from steel and copper- iug-ink 10 now passed over the stone, and as oil enters 
plates on the other, m which the impression is obtained largely into the composition of printing-ink, the ink 
from hollow lines that are sunk below tho surface by will be absorbed immediately by every part of the 
the corrosive action of acid and by tho etching needle design; but it will have no effect whatever on tho 
and graver. The invention of the art is due to a (lor- wetted nertions of Ihe stone which are nntonehed by 
man, Alois Sennefelder, who first practised it about the chalk or ink, and will pass over then), leaving them 
1796, and introduced it into Germany two or three perfectly dean and nuaoiled. A piece ot paper which 
years after. One of the first to whom ho commum- has been previously damned is then laid on the stone, 
cated his discovery was a gentleman ot Frankfort, and an impression of tho drawing or writing is obtained 
named Atidrl, who applied it with success to ;*r- t-»i - 1*1 the usual nmnuer by the aid of a printing-press, 
music. His son, Mr P. 11. Artdrl, introduced 1 1 *» i* \n iib»»r method of preparing a stone for lithographic 
into this country in 1801. ITe did not, however, tak printing, is to cover the eurfaee with a coating of gum- 
out a patent for tho process, lest it should Ik* discovered water coloured with a Mack or red pigment. The 
by the specification which ho would bo obliged to make, design is then executed with an etching-needle, which 
Me brought out a series of lithographic drawing by ecr.ip**s away tho coating of coloured gum whereyer it 
West, Fuseli, and others; but the Hrt did not obt.im ib applied, and allows the surface of the stone to 
any decided success, owing to its capabilities not being appear through it, giviug tho drawing or etching the 
sufficiently explained. V * 1 i # * ,i »*ie process was ipcurance of having been executed in white on a 
adopted at tho War-office I p .g rough maps nckorred ground, aa tho case may bo. Oil 1 a then 
and the plans of battles, it was not practised in Knj,- applied to the stone, which readily imbibes it through 
land to any extent until about twenty years after it* ton openings made in the ground by the etching-needle, 
discovery, when it waa brought into general use by After this tho ground is washed off, and impressions 
Mr Aekermann, an artists'colourmun and print pub- are taken from the stone m the manner already de- 
hsher of celebrity, Hinco that time the process has scribed. Drawings executed m black and white on a 
been greatly extended and impioved, and is now ap- tinted ground, or in three tints, as it is usnally termed, 
pbed to the production of coloured prints, which can are imitdtod in lithography by printing two impres 
scarcely be distinguished from higbfv-Huished water- stone on tho sumo piece of paper from two different 
colour drawings. The stone on which designs for stonen From one of these the design, whioh Is deawn 
lithographic printing are drawn is brought principally upon it with chalk in the usual manner, is obtained, 
from Bavaria. It is a kind of calcareous slate, soft and the tint is produced from the other by means of 
and porous, and of a pale grey or yellowish colour. It colouring matter, tho parts which ore to appaar white 
is dug from the quarries 111 large blocks, which are m the impression having been scraped out before any 
aawn or split into layers, varying from one inch to three impressions are taken from the stone. In printing 
inches in thickness; but great care it required in the from two or more stones, the printer must take care 
operation, as the stone is of a brittle nature. To that tho impressions register accurately, or fit exactly 
render them fit for the artist’s use, the enrface of the together; that is to say, that the imprint of the second 
slabs must be mado perfectly level and even, and this and following atones, if more than two be used, as m 
is done by rubbing or grinding the face of one atone on chromo-lithography, may fall exaetly'on that part of the 
that of another,—a little flue sand, moistened with surface of the paper on which the imprint of the first 
water, having been placed between them to facilitate has been received. In chromo-lithography (from the 
tiie operation. Stones treated in this manner are said Greek chroma^ colour) the process is similar; but each 
to be grained, a granulation having been prodaced on colour and tint required in the picture is imprinted 
the surface which can be made either fine or coarse, as from a separate stone. In the first place the design is 
may be required. 'These are used in the production of traood on stone, in outline, and from this impressions 
prints, in imitation of drawings m obalk and pencil; are taken, whioh are transferred to other stones, and 
bat for the imitation of writing and etching, in which serve to guide thoee who are employed in preparing 



and polished, by rubbing it with pumice-stone and picture that is pleating in its general effect when the 
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'whole iuve been Applied to tlie paper. Accurate oopiei 
of (be outline having been transferred to ee many 
•tones as may be required, the lights and shadows of 
the drawing are produced on two of them, in what may 
be termed washes of sepia and neutral grey, and these 
iorm the seoond and third stones from winch imprints 
•re taken. _ Others are charged in the requisite parts 
-with the primary tints that appear in the drawing and 
those that are necessary to modify these and blend 
them together. The sharp, dark, finishing touches, 
and the final coat, consisting of a sort of glaze or wash 
which softens and subdues the tints that have been 
already laid on, are placed on others, and the whole 
•re applied to the paper m succession in the order 
required. It will be seen that the process is one which 
demands great nicety iu its execution, and that the 
greatest skill and caro are necessary in preparing tho 
stones and insuring perfect accuracy of register, with¬ 
out which the picture produced would be entirely 
spoilt, as the edge of one colour would lap over and 
encroach on the space allotted to another, and tho 
work would be blurred in tint and indistinct or ill- 
defined m outline. Trade circulars, and specimens of 
MS. and handwriting, which ore otten given m bi 
graphical works, are wntten in lithographic ink, • 
what is called transier-paper, uud tho writing is alter- 
wards transferred lrom the paper to the stone. The 
paper is nnsised, but a thin coating gum, prepared 
in a particular manner for the purpose, is spreud <»voi 
the side which is intended to bo written upon. \\ hoc 
the ink is dry, the paper is damped on the reverse Hide, 
and laid with tho wilting downwards on a polishod 
stone. The moisture that has been applied to tho 
back of the paper partially dissolves the gum, and tho 
paper oan be removed, leaving the gum and the writing 
beneath it upon the stone. The next step in the pro¬ 
cess is to wash awav the gum, after which impressir 
can be taken from the atone in the usual manner I„ 
pressions of maps, charts, armorial bearings for book¬ 
plates, and designs of a similar natuic, are taken from 
engravings executed on steel or copper pl.ites in litho¬ 
graphic ink, and transferred to polislicdstone wiulo (he 
ink is still wet. Maps printed in this manner aro but 
little inferior to those which are printed from the plate 
itself, and they can be produced at a fur cheaper rate, 
owing to the tediousness of the process ot printing 
from plates compared to that of punting from stone. 
When the engraving is of small size, several impres¬ 
sions can be ranged sulo by aide, m rows, and taken off 
•t once by a Mingle stroke ot the press. When the 
work is very large, the transfer may bp made to a plate 
of sine instead of stone, as stones ot considerable size 
aro liable to break under the pressure that is brought 
to bear on them. The transfer is made and impressions 
are taken from r me plates in the same w ay us lrom stone. 
On account of tho substitution of zinc plates lor stone, 
the term zincography is applied by some to this kind 
of printing from a piano metal surface. With regard 
to the preparation of drawiugs on stone, it should 
be remarked that stones should be selected that are 
perfectly free from flaws, and of a sufficient degree of 
" hardness. They should also be free from scratches; 
and to secure similarity of texture throughout the 
work, the granulation ot the stones should be uniform 
all over the surface for drawings in imitation of chalk 
•nd pencil. While executing the drawing, the artist 
nhould bo careful to prevent anything whatever from 
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the power of dissolving calculi in the bladder. They 
were chiefly prepaiatione of alkalies, which, by cor¬ 
recting the acid state of the urine, tended to alleviate 
tho pain; but experience’ has abundantly proved that 
they possess no power of breaking op or dissolving 
the stone. The terra is now generally applied to such 
medicines as are useful in counteracting the formation 
of calculi. 

Lithotomy, li-tkof-o- me (Or. lifftos, s stone, and 
temno, I cut), in 8u>*g., is the operation of catting into 
tho bladder, in order to extract one or more stones or 
calculi from it. In the article Calculus we have 
already given an account of the nature and formation 
of f heie substances; and here we shall notice shortly the 
operation that is generally had recourse to in order to 
remove them. It is first of all necessary to ascertain 
tho actual existence of the stone in tho bladder, and 
that it is not encysted, or adherent,to any portion of 
its substance. This is done by introducing a metafile 
instrument, called a sound, through tho urethra into 
tho bladder, by which the stone may he felt, and • 
sound produced by striking it. Several methods have 
been recommended of extracting the stone; but there 
are only two of them that can be adopted with any 
propriety: one of these is called tho 11 high opera¬ 
tion/* from being performed immediately above the 
pubes. There are, however, several objections to this 
mode of operation, ami it is now rarely adopted, ex¬ 
cept for some special reason, as where there is disease 
of tho urethra. The other is called the *• lateral ope¬ 
ration/' on account of tho prostate gland aud neck of 
tho bladder being cut laterally. In this ease the inci¬ 
sions are made in the pcrimcum, and the neck and 
lateral part of tho bladder laid open, so as to allow of 
the ''itrrtctiou of tho stoue: it is to l*c removed by the 
finger if possible, and if not, by a forceps, Where 
large, it is eometunes necessary to crush the stone, 
and take it awny piecrme.il; m every instance the 
cavity of tho bladder ought to he exumined with the 
finger, to ascertain that thcie is no other atone pre¬ 
sent. Where numerous, they may be removed with a 
scoop; and if broken down, tepid water should be 
injected, so as to remove every portion of the calca¬ 
reous matter, and provent a nucleus remaining for the 
formation of a future stone. The after-treatment is 
simple; tho wound is left open or only covered with 
nomo simple ointment, and in a dependent position, 
hat the urino may flow freely through it. The patient 
is to bo kept quiet, and on a low regimen, end diluent 
Jrinks adminibtercd; and any symptoms of inflamma¬ 
tion aro to bo met by prompt antiphlogistic treatment. 
In tbo enurso of two or tlirco d.ij s the urine begins to 
flow by the urethra, and is soou wholly discharged iu 
'hat way. 

Lituotbitt, li-thol'-re-te (Cr. h/hoa , a stone, and 
Wro, I liieak into pieces), inSurg, is the operation 
>1 breaking into pieces a calculus in tlio bladder by 
menus of instruments pussed into that organ through 
Mie urethra, to that the irigraents mav be discharged 
-hrough the latter, and thus the pcifoimunce of the 
iperation of bfhotomy rendered unnecessary. This is 
>no of the gieat triumphs ot modern Mirgeiy, and its 
ntreduction has taken place mneo the commencement 
>f the present century. Various modes of performing 
■he operation havo been adopted, but tho most ap- 
irovca is that of passing a pair of strong sliding 
forceps, furnished with teeth, thiough the urethra 
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which % good picture has been injured by allowing frag¬ 
ments of the chalk to fall on tho stono wiulo sharpen- 
ingthe crayon,or even specks of saliva; while some have 
been irretrievably destroyed by the imprint of t lie thumb 
or finger incautiously pheed on the surface in handling 
the stone while the hand was waim. Stones that havo 
been already used can be vnsde nv.ul.ible u«eeond time 
bv scraping rffthe orHr’i 1 dr uud nibbing down 
the surface. - - Kef. /'ey •! ( ' t *tedu ,—Arts aud 

Sciences; ll'i'.lv an lei e .!*f ••'/•r ’mug on Stone. 

Lithomvkcy, hth'-o-man-se (Cr. lithoa, a stone, and 
•>itnUia, divination), is a spool s ot divination per¬ 
formed by means of stones, in this way Helen is 
reported to have foretold the destruction of Troy. 

Lithoxtaiptic, h-tkon-trip -f, l (Or. ft/hot, as tone, 
and tnhn, I wear awuy), in Med., was a term used to 
dennt* certain medicines which were behoved to have 
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.he lower limb of the forceps is fixed m a vice, and the 
upper struck smui tjy with a hummer, en as to break 
'.lie stone. The instrument is then withdrawn, and 
.ho trngments are iiftei wards voided with the urine. 
Tf portions remain, tho operation is repeated from time 
o time. This operation is so simple, attended with so 
.ittle danger, nod productive of bo little pmo, as to 
en !»t it, where it can be used, immeasurably prefer- 
blo lo lithotomy. When tho calouh are very large 
>r very hard, it c annot be adopted. 

Litmus, hl'-mue , in Chem., a blue colouring matter 
ihtnined from tho Roecella tuietorui, and moistened 
with a solution of coibonate of potash The chemical 
haractcr of this convenient test deserves inveati- 
rahon. It is much used by chemists as a rough 
lost for the presence of freeaoid or alkali in a solution 
v gaseous mixture. It is generally used in the form 
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then filtered, mod pieoes of bibulous paper ere 
into it end dried. It often heppens that the litmus 
itself eonteios alkaline matter; in which ease it will be 
neeesiaiy to add dilnto arid untQ the blue eolour just 
begins tojburn, when a few drops of the alkaline litmus 
eolation should be added to restore the balance. Bine 
litmus-paper is burnt red bjr acids. Reddened by 
being suspended for a few seconds over the fames of 
aoetio acid, it serves as a test for alkalies, which restore 
it to its original colour. It is hardly neoesaarj to direct 
the student to keep litmus-papers out of the reioh of 
the light and arid or alkaline fumee. (For the rationale 
of the aotion of acids and alkalies on litmus, see 
Salts. Fee also Roocilla.) 

Litocbs, li-M-tu* (Gr.), in Rhet., is a figure of 
speech, wherein, by denting the contrary of what we 
intend, more is signified than we would seem to ex- 

? tress. Thus, “a man of no mean ability;" meaning 
1 of considerable ability." 

Liras. (See Mimic 8y8TSic.) 

Littbs, lif-trr, e term applied in Agr. to the straw, 
fern, or other dry substances which arc placed under 
horses and cattle, in the stables, cow-houses, farm¬ 
yards, Ac, for the purpose of keeping the animals 
dean and warm, ana providing a supply of manure. 
For this latter object all sorts of dry material* ought 
to be carefully collected and stacked for winter use. 
The term is also used to denote a brood of young nigs, 
puppies, kittens, and other quadrupeds. A vehicle 
*ormed with shafts, supporting a bed between them, 
.n which a person may be borne by men or by a horse, 
is called a litter. In the latter case it is usually 
called a kone-Mter; and a similar carriage in India 
is called a palanquin. 

Liturgy, Ut'-ur-je (Gr. leitourgia, from leitos, pub¬ 
lic, and ergon , work), denotes, in tho original, any 
public act or service, whether of a sacred or secular 
nature. It afterward* came to bo applied generally to 
the public service of God in tho Churcli, and m this 
sense is frequently used in the Beptuagint translation 
of tho Old Testament. At a later period the term was 
restricted to the office of the holy Communion, and in 
tins sense it is to bo understood when wo speak of the 
Liturgy of 8t. James, 8t. Chrysostom, Ac. At the 
present day the word i* employed to designate tho 
ordinary proscribed service of tho Church, either with 
or without the Communion office. In the first ages 
every bishop was at liberty to order the form of divine 
service in his own church; and accordingly each par¬ 
ticular ohurch or diocese had its proper litnrgy. This 
privilege the bishops retained for several ages. Hence 
wo find that in early times different liturgies were in 
use in different parts of this country; tho csthedrsls 
of Fork, Lincoln, Hereford, and llangor, and even 
Aberdeen, in Scotland, having their respective uses. 
Christian liturgies are divided into three classes,—those 
of the Eastern, tho Homan Catholic, and the Pro¬ 
testant churches. In the Eastern church several 
liturgies are in use. That ascribed to St. James is 
used by the church at Jerusalem, and may date as far 
hack as the 2nd century; but many additions have 
been made in later times. The litnrgy of St. Mark 
(Alexandrine liturgy) is asoribed to Cyril of Alexan¬ 
dria, and still forms the main part of the Coptio and 
Ethiopian liturgies. A third very important liturgy is 
contained in the Apostolio Constitutions, and has been 
asoribed to Clement of Borne; bnt modern investiga¬ 
tions have shown thsfc its origin mast belong to a later 
period. The liturgies of Basil and Chrysostom are 
revisions of the liturgy of St. Jaftnes, and are the main 
sources of the liturgy of the Russian obnroh. The 
first beginnings of the Roman liturgy undoubtedly 
reach back to the time of the earliest bishops. Iu the 
Romish ehuroh the litnrgy is divided into several books 
or offices; as the Breviary, containing the matins, lauds, 
* 0 .; the Ceremonials, or office peculiar to the pope; 
the Missal, or office of the mass; the Pontificate, direct- 


word Mturgy is applied only"to "the offloe of the mass. 
Xts history ean be traced back as far as the middle or 


Emmas, which was sensed by CJtmeot 
, . Urban Vm, Tha Ambrosian liturgy, which 
is used in the cathedral at Milan, it by tradition 
Menbed to Barnabas; but it takes its name from St. 
Ambrose, who made some changes in it. It differs 
from the Roman in form, but not in doctrine. The 
Mozarabic litnrgy m Spain had undoubtedly a very 
early origin. It was approved by Isidore of Seville, 
and the fourth council ot Toledo. The Galilean liturgy 
is that which was anciently in uso in the Galliean 
church, and is said to have had Hilary of Poitiers 
among its authors. It was supplanted by the Human 
liturgy introduced by Pepin and Cbsrlemngns. The 
whole of the Roman liturgy is in Latin; those of 
Protestants in the vernacular of the different countries. 
In 1523 Luther drew up a liturgy or form of prayer 
and administration of the sacraments, which in many 
points differed but littlo from the moss of the Charon 
of Rome* He did not, however, confine his followers 
to this form; and hence every country in which 
Lutheranism prevails has its own liturgy, agreeing 
with tho others in essentials, but differing in many 
things of 8n immaterial nature. In recent times, 
Lutherans have begun to lay more and more stress 
upon the liturgical parts of divine service; and in 
many parts of tho continent changes have been intro¬ 
duced in the liturgies which have given rise to violent 
controversies, those in favour of the changes being 
accused by their opponent* of leaning toward the 
views of the Homan Cat hobo church. Calvin prepared 
no liturgy; but his followers in Geneva, France, Hol¬ 
land, and other places, drew up forms of prayer, of 
which thn Genovese and the French are the most im¬ 
portant. fa Scotland, the Presbyterian churches make 
use of no liturgy. The most celebrated among the 
liturgies of the Protestant churches is that of the 
Church of England. The publication of Henry Vdl.’s 
"Primer," in 1535, was one of the ilrvt s(eps in the 
reformation of doctrine and worship in this country. 
Two years later the Convocation appointed a com¬ 
mittee to compose a book entitled "Tha Godly 
and Pious Institution of a Christian Man," con¬ 
taining a declaration of the Lord's Prayer, the 
Ave Maria, Creed, ten commandments, seven sacra¬ 
ments. Ac. In 1515 a second Primer esme out, and 
in 1517, the 1st of Edward Vi., Archbishop Cranmcr, 
llishop Ridley, and eleven other eminent bishops ana 
divines, were commissioned by tho king to draw np a 
communion-service, and to complete the whole liturgy 
by adding public offices for Sundays and holidays, for 
baptism, confirmation, matrimony, buna), and other 
special occasion*. Our excellent liturgy, t hua compiled, 
was revised and approved by the arclini*hops, bishops, 
and clergy of both provinces of Canterbury end York, 
and then confirmed by the king and tbreo estates in 
parbament, 1518. Rome objections being taken to 
certain* parts of it, it was orcf< red to be revised; and, 
in 1651, again received the sanction of parliament. 
These sets, however, were repealed m tho first year of 
Queen Mary, who restored the Latin liturgies of the 
Roman church. In 1558, the first year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the act of repeal was reversed, and 
the former litnrgy, the second book of Edward, was 
restored. It was, however, subjected to a further re¬ 
vision, by which some few passages were altered, end 
the petition in tho litany for being detiiered “ from the 
tyranny of the bishop of Rome and all his detenfable 
enormities," left out, in order that consnentiono 
Catholics might not be prevented from joining In thn 
common service. In the first year of James 1. (1601) 
it underwent another revision, in oonsequenoe of » 
conference held at Hampton Court between some 
htsHops and divines of the Church ot England on 
the one side, and some Puritans on Hie other. The 
principal changes introduced were additions of some 
prayers and thanksgivings, and of that part of the 
Catechism which contains tbs doctrine of the sacra¬ 
ments. Homo alterations were also made in the rubrio 
relative to the absolution, to the confirmation, and to 
the office of private baptism, which was co iflned to tha 
Jawfal minister, so as to prerant laymen from presum¬ 
ing to baptize. In this slate it continued till the reign 
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Live* 

of Charles II*. who, in 1661, issued 


sr. 


bular veins. From these interlobular veins proeeed, 
on every side, minute capillaries, which form dense 
networks, that seem to make op nearly the whole sub¬ 
stance of the lobnles. Through the capillaries the 
blood passes into uifra-lobular veins, or whioh one, 
with its ontspreed branches, occupies the centre or 


runaries ii*. wso, m lwn, issued e commission em- 
owenng twelve bishops, end as many Presbyterian 
ivines, to make such reasonable end necessary altera¬ 
tions as they should jointly agree upon, nine assistants 
being added on each stdt, to supply the piece of any of 

the twelve principals who should happen to be absent. ___._ _ _ 

These commissioners had several meetings at the Savoy, axis of each lobule; and these intralobular veins, by 
bnt to very little purpose, ee the two parties could not suooesrive junction and conflux, make up the trunks 
come to any agreement, some of the Presbyterians of the hepatio veins, by which the blood of the portal 
maintaining that it was too bad to be mended; and vein, alter secreting the bile, is carried from the liver. 
Baxter prepared one of his own, whioh ho proposed in The secretion of bile (we Bile), though the ohiaf end 
itsplaoe. The conference, therefore, broke up without most obvious of the functions of the liver, is not the 
anything being done, except that some particular only one which it baa to perform; for recent discoveries 
alterations were proposed by the episcopalian divines, have shown that important changes are effected in cer- 
wlnch, in the May following, were considered and tsin constituents of the blood, in its transit through 
agreed to by the whole clergy m convocation. The this gland, whereby they are rendered more fife ior 
English liturgy was then brought into the state in their subsequent purposes in the animal economy, 
which it at present stands, and was unanimously sub- From the labours of M, 0. Bernard, it appears that 
scribed by both houses of convocation of both provinces the low form of albuminous matter conveyed from the 
on the 20th December, lift) ; and being brought to alimentary canal by the blood of the portal vein, 
the house of Lords the March following, Imth houses requires to be submitted to the influence of the liver 

I iassed an uct for its establishment. The English before it can be assimilated by the blood. The liver 
itnrgy was ndopied in Trclnud shortly after tko Ro- also possesses the remarkable property of forming 
formation in England The English liturgy, says sugar out of principles in the blood which contain no 
Bishop Jebb, “ possesses a peculiar temperament, trace of saccharine or amylaceous matter. Theeicre- 
equully remote fioin all extremes, and harmoniously tory apparatus of the liver consists of the hepatio, 
blending all excellencies: it is not superstitious, it is common, and cystic dnets, and the gall-bladder. The 
not fanatical, it is not cold and formal, it is not rap- biliary ducts commence by small twigs in each lobule, 
taroua and violent} but it unites, beyond any other and join, forming, where they emerge from the gland, 
human composition, sublime truth and pure spirit, the hepatic duct. This duet, after passing down for a 
the calmest wisdom and the most energetic devotion." short distance, is joined at an angle by the cysfeio duct 
Liturgies, as a special branch ol practical theology, from the gall-bladder. The common duct thus formed 
have been divided into three parts; vis (1) Dogmatical, is culled the ductus communis culodoclms, and emptiea 
or an investigation into the nature and essence ol liturgy itself into the duodenum. The retention of the mate- 
(divine service); (2) historical, or the history of (he nals of the bile in the blood acts like a poison upon 
various liturgies; and (3) practical,or the application Lho nervous system, and if the suspension of secretion 
of the results of the two former parts to the present is complete, death soon takes placo. Much of the 
condition of divine worship. | cerebral disturbance accompanying dyspepsia, some 

Liven, lu/’CT (Sax. lifer, Or. hepar), in Anat, is the I forms of which are populaity known os “ liver eoui- 
kecrehng organ or gland, by which the bile is formed.' plaint,” is doubtless due to deficiency of the biliary 
It is situated in the right hypochondriac and epigist no serration, and the non-ehmination of certain delete- 
vegions, below the diaphragm, and is ol u rcddi-h- riuus constituents. (For diseases of the liver, see 
brown colour. Its form is liregulnr, being convex on Bii.x, Bilious, Dyspepsia, Hkpatitis, &o.) — Ref. 
the upper surface, irregularly ooncavo below, very Todd's Cyclopedia qf Anatomy and Physiology ; Car- 
thick behind, and very thin in front, and in the adult penter’e £hynotogy ; Budd's Treatise on Diseases of 
it generally weighs from three to four pounds. It is the Ltrer, 

divided into two principal lobes, the light and left,— Livxc or Sulfhdb, in Chem , a brown-red mass, 
the former of which is by much the larger. They are sometimes tued in medioine, prepared by fusing two 
divided on the upper side by a broad ligament, and parts of carbonate of potash with one of sulphur. It 
below by a considerable depression, or fossa. Between is a compound, composed of tersulphide of potassium, 
and below these two lobea is a smaller lobe, called hyposulphite of potash, and sulphate of potash, 
lobtdos Spigelii. To the left it has the fissure for the Liyerwobt. (See Ks vaticaoejb.) 
lodgment of the ductus vennsns ; on the right, the fls- Livery, lu f-e-re (Fr. lior is), is applied to the dis- 

eure for the vena cava. The lobulus caudatus is a tmctivo dress given by masters to their male servants, 
tail-hke process of tho liver, stretching downwards It is said to be derived from the custom, of tbo early 
from the middle of the right lobe to the lobulus Spige- kings of Franoe of presenting to the servants through- 
Iii. The liver, like tho other viscera of the abdomen, out the palace particular sets of clothes at the royal 
receives an investment from the lining membrane of expense. In the days of chivalry, lively was not any 
that cavity,—-the peritoneum, which being reflected from mark of degradation; for the duke’s son wore a prince's 
it At different points, forme broad bauds, connecting livery; the earl’s sou a duke’s; and so on. Cavaliers 
the liver with the surrounding parts. An investment distinguished themselves at tournaments by wearing 
of areolar tissue is also spread over the organ, extend- tbe livery or badges of their mistresses. For a con¬ 
ing Into the interior, and iormmg thin but dense siderable period, the ** retainers ’* of noblemen wore 
ebeatke to the vessels and canals, called the capsule of their masters* livery. Their aervice lasted for one 
Gliaapn. The blood-vessels of the liver are tbe he- year; bat so formidable did this body become, that 
patio artery end veins, end the vena ports; the lvm- no nobleman was at length allowed to retain such fol- 
phatios are numerous, and the nerves are supplied lowers without lioenso. Licenses and retainers were 
from the pneumogavlnc and phrenic, and the hepatic alike abolished in tbe reign of Charles II., and, since 
flexes. The proper tissue of the liver » composed of that period, livery has only been worn by the lower 
a great number of granular bodies, of the rise of mil- date of male household servants. The coac hm an » 
let, end celled lobules, of a foliated appearance. Tho he recognised chief of tbe liveried corps. ▲ servant 
liver thus receives two kinds of blood,—arterial, by n livery is addressed by his Christian njunes bnt when 
means of tbe hepatio artery, in small quantity, destined promoted from the servants’ hell to the steward’s room 
principally for the nourishment of the gland; and company, he is distinguished by bis surname. Tho 
venooe, by the vena portae, in much larger quantity, word livery is also applied to the ninety-one companies 
from which tbe bile is principally formed. The trihu- of (he city of London, the members of which wore 
tary nraaobes, by the junction of which the mam habiliments in form and colour resembling those of the 
trunk of the portal rein w formed, comprise the veins lord-mayor and sheriffs.—Ref. Bncyotopadio Britan* 
which receive the blood from tho stomach and intes- «uw. 
tinal canal, the spleen, pancreas, and gall-bladder. 

From these various sources, t hen, v euous blood is poured 
into the liver by the vena port*, which divides and 
subdivides, like an artery, till it reaches the mtei lo¬ 
bular spaces, formiug a freoly anastomosing network __ r _ 

throughout the organ, and constituting the wterlo- lung’s hands. By 
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Livery, in Law, bee several significations. It was 
applied to e deliveiy of possession to those tenants who 
hold of tbe king s» captie , or by knight’s service. It 
was also applied to the writ which lay for an heir to 
obtain the possession or seisin of nu lands at tho 

12 Cor. II. o. li, all wardships. 
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•ad baa loaf slender legs; and th« L. Parol, whioh it 
of a blackish bat, and hu abort legs. The wool of 
“**2?®*“ * nto *©rd» and sacks at well at into 
atufls for ponchos Ao.; and m Mexico tbo bonso are 
cont ertod into inatrnmenta for wfiTine the wooL Tbt 
dune it alao used for fuel The llama it, however. 


liveries, Ac., are taken awaj. Lively qf iiiiin it 
ceremony in tbe common law, need in the conveyance 
of landa, tenements, and hereditaments, where an 
estato in fee simple, tee tail, or other freehold, pasaeth 
It is a testimonial of the willing departing of him whr 

makes the liverj from the thing whereof the livery n ____ __ 

made, and of willingacceptance of tho other party rapidly disappearing, and its piaeo is being supplied by 
receiving the livery. This livery of seisin is no other the more useful ana profitable Kuropean sheep, 
than the pure feudal investiture or delivery of corporea. Lloyd's List, hydi, a publication in which the 

possession of tbe land or tenement, which was held newt received at Llovd's Rooms, with reference to 
absolutely necessary to complete tho donation. By shipping and the quotations of foreign prices, is pub- 
the common law, it was necessary to be made upon lished. On account of the extensive information which 
every grant of au estate of freehold m hereditaments it contains, it is of the greatest use to merchants and 
oorporeal, whether of inheritance or for life only others engaged m foreign trade. It has been m exist* 
but by 8 & B Viet. c. 106, it is declared that alto: once ever since tho year 1716, from which time its merita 
tho 1st day of October, 1815, all corporeal tenements have been fully recoguircd. 

and hereditaments shall, as regards the conveyance oi Lloyd’s Rooks, a portion of the Royal Exchange 
the immediate freehold thereof, be deemed to lie in devoted to the use of shipping-agents and insurance- 
grant as well as in livery. Livery of seisin is of two brokers. Meeting of traders used formerly to take 
Linds,—indeed, and in law $the former being an actual place si the ooflee house kept by one Mr Llovd, 
debt ery of some symbol of possession on the land with m CornhiK, and c oisnw vntly the name was applied 
apt words, the latter a verbal delivery within sight of to that portion of'ttm Hxnhauge dedicated to the pur. 
it. Livery m law does not transfer the freehold till an poses stated above. Lloyd's* Rooms are kept up by 
actual entry is made by the feoffbo-; and hence, if either the subscription of the frequenters, and they are stored 
the feoffor or feolfeo dies before so entry is made under with much valuable information with reference to 


man time interest*. 

Loadbtojvx. (See laow and Macmtst, Na tubal.) 

Lo \w, Foam (Sax. lam), a term generally applied to 
a dark-coloured rich mould, principally composed of 
dtomilsr particles of earth and decomposed vegetable 
matter; Loam it moderately cohesive, and therefore 
neither re t entive of moisture, like clay, nor too ready 
to pert with it, liken sandy soil. It is a continued source 


the livery thus given, it becomes void. [See Fsons 
KB NT, Gbant, Sxisnr.) 

LrvBBYKAN, moans a freeman of the city of London, 
admitted nwinher of some one of the numerous city 
companies or guilds; by which right of entrance he 
eujoys certain privileges and powers. The common' 
councilmen, sheriffs, and similar superior officers of 
the city, aro elected from the mass of liverymen. 

Living, ho'-inj (from Sax. tiban, to live), a benefice, of carbonic acid, as almost every particle of it is sur¬ 
er an ecclesiastical estate, which is granted to some rounded by an atmosphere of that *gms, which in uh- 
pneat or clergyman for term of lifts, to be enjoyed by sorbed by the roots of plants, and replaced by atmo- 
turn on n -count of Vs iri*”»fry fry the Chur-’ spheric air, to be agate converted into oarbomc oc»d. 

upon this transformation, the influence of loam on 
vegetation may be rMdily understood: it docs not 
itself nourish plants, but it presents to them a slow 
and lasting source oi carbonic acid which is absorbed 
till, the (rone of the present day ii identical with the by the roots.— Rtf. Johnson's Former** Encyclopedia. 


line F •■(#)M *il it /•4m l r > i a >i.-!t. iPreneh 
coin now not much in use, and equal in value to 
centimes. it is consequently alightlv less in r ulue than 
a Irene, 81 livres being equivalent to 80 francs. l«ut 


here of old, its name having been i hanged at the 
revolution of the last contnry. 

Liyiviatiow, in Chem , a process of separating tbe 
soluYilo from tho insoluble portions of compounds bv 
steeping and washing m water. The extraction of the 
soluble salts contained m kelp is an example of livivi- 
ation. The solution so formed is termed a ley or lye. 

Lxzabd. (See LACHkTiiriDX.) 

Llama, or Guayaco, la'-ma, a genus of animals be¬ 
longing to tho class Mammalia, ord. Um/nFata , fam 
Bondtt. and tribe Camehna. Tho llama bears a strong 
resemblance to the camel, and may be looked upon ns 


Loam, Four (8a*. I tenon, to lend), m Law, is a contract 
‘ly which tbe use of anything is givnu under condition of 
ts bemg returned to tbe owner. A loan is said to bo 
ffratmtoas when the borrower receives the thing for 
bit own benefit, without payment of hire or reward to 
*.he lender. There are two kinds of gratuitous loans,— 
■he one called mutuum, for use and consumption, an 
pquivalent m kind to be returned; the other a com- 
nodatum, which is the loan of a specific thing, to bo 
ised and returned iw indiotduo. In loan by way of 
nntuum, the parties stand in the relation of debtor 
rarniuidnce io inn i-anu-i, tutu may uo iwm’u upon m nd creditor to oaoh other: ia loan by way of commo- 
tha representative of that animal ia tho Xow World, latum, they we known in law as borrower and lender, 
being confined to South America. Tbnr teeth are Llosn of money is a mutuum; of a horse or book, 
very similar to those of camela, but their backs are not a comraodstum. It is of the very essence of arcora- 
furnished with humps; their tails aro short and hairy, modofcum, that the loan be gratuitous; for if anything 
their toes slender, and their soles narrow and separated ba paid for tho use of the ohsttel, then the contract is 
infront. In Peru, where they avr principally found, they one of letting and hiring. In a loan by way of mutuum, 
live ina wild state, in herds of sometimes oun or two ‘he chattel lent becomes the absolute property of the 
hundred. The ancient Peruvians, however, completely lorrower, to do what he plosaes with it, and to uso it 
subdued and domesticated the llama as a beast of bur- n any wav he thinks fit; but in loan by way of comrao- 
den: and to them it answered all tho purposes of the atam, the temporary right of possession and user only 
camel or dromedary of the Old World. In a wild i transferred, ana the borrower is consequently 
state, the herd keeps a careful look-out, and when dis- ibhged to render back the identical thing lent. As 
tnrbed gallops off with great rapidity. There ore two ’egards the borrower, he has a right to reoeiio and 
1 *“ * * ~ “ * *'” iold the thing borrowed; but only aa the property of 

\c lender. For many purposes, lie is, in the eye of 
ie law, in the ponition of owner; and certain of the 
ights of an owner aro conferred upon him, as against * 
■\ery one but tho owner. The borrower lias aright 
ouse the article borrowed, but only to use it. llo 
aa no more right to lend it than ho has to give it 
-way or sell it. lie is expected to take as much care 
f it as if it were his own propertv under the like cur- 
nmstances, ami is liable for any damage arising from 
druped of the plains of Patagonia, and is very common \en slight negligence. Be is, however, not liable, if 
overthewholeofth* temperatenni^of^e^'h Arne- he thing be lost through no imprudence or negligence 

They l.%e in herds, lei* .ire e.*»i!> d . . fhis. Tho borrower is not liable for sack injury aa 

being caught. In their habits they resemble a flock of | naturally results from the use of a thing; but, on tbe 
sheep, ana, when caught, appear to have no idea of other hand, he is bound to pay all the ex pen sea or charges 
defending themselves. Two other species of II imp, which naturally result from or aeoompany the use, 
which are thoroughly domesticated, ate also mentioned . A lender has no right to compensation for loss through 
by travellers,—the L. glaun i, which is otawhiti'h colour, | want of the care or skill which ho had no right to ex- 
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distinct species found m South America,—the Lama 
vieuqna and the Lama auanaent. They both inhabit 
the Peruvian Alps, the Pampas, and the mountains of 
Chili, extending as far as the Straits of Magalhaens. 
The forxndr animal, the vicuna, is principally found in 
the most elevated land and mountains of Bolivia and 
Chili. This species is quite wild, and hitherto has de¬ 
feated all attempts of the aborigines to domesticate it; 
and haa an awkward habit of j,mr ! rg ar 4 Iv! *r * with 
its hind legs. The goanaco i«i tli>* chini ■lci.-l ■ qua- 




Tui Douibiic Liiui. 
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Loan, Publio 


Look 


**it. If he leads athin* for an illegal act, he is no or parietal; style l j stigma surrounded by a fHegaof 
kuiger a lender in the Cfe of the lew, but an sccom- hairs. Fruit capsular, dehiscing at the apex, Seeds 


*it. 

i.»ug«r a lender in the Cfe of the law, but an sccom- hairs. Fruit capsular, dehisoing at the apex, 

'•l.oe in the wrong done. If the thing lent be use« aumerous t albuminous. The plants of this order should 

at-"' * ' ” *' ' " *~“ t ' s —- 11 

lost 


» m luo wrong uubo, u iuo •ii-uuimuui. 1 oe pistils OIID1S OraeTMKr 

ordiog to the purpose for which it was lent, and 11 generally be regarded with suspicion, as many eat 
r or perishes, not through the default of the bor- l send poisons. They are chiefly native* of tropical tad 
rer, then the owner shall bear the lose. If it beftub-tropical regions. Tbore are 39 genera and 975 


Lobstrb, W tier (Ang.-Sas.), (ITomorut tmlgari •), 
a crustaceous animal belonging to the ord. JUacfonra. 
■“j *»“■ .Wh^n elite, its general oolour is 

a bluish-black, beautifully variegated with paler spoU 
and clouds. u * —-•*- *- ■ • - - 


rower, then the owner shall bear the lose. If it berenb-tropical regions. Tbore are 39 
used in any other manner than according to the lending, species, 
then in whatever manner it may parish, if it be not by 
default of the owner, then the borrower ahall be 
liable for the loss. Thus, if a borte is lent for si 

ordinary ride along the high road, and theborrowei r .. 

takes it off the high road into wet and slippery ground and clouds. Its thorax is smooth, its snouf sbortand 
and the horse slips and breaks hit knees or is other serrated, and it bos very long antenna, with two shorter 
wine injured, than the borrower must make good thr bifld ones between them. Tbe daws and fangs are 
In-.*. If the borrower keeps the thing borrowed aftei large, the greater being tnberrulated, and theleaiar 
it is his duty to return it, or after a reasonable time atte serrated on t heir an tenor edges. It has tour psira of 
it has been demanded, then his relation to the lendei lege; the tail has six joints, and the caudal iln is 
changes totally, and he becomes liable for any lots 01 rounded. The two great claws ot the lobster form ite 
injury that may occur, although wholly without hi- 
fault. The borrower bus no ngnt to detain the thini 
borrowed for any antecedent debt due to him, noi 
can he set up a right to detain the chattel for payment 
of necessary expenses incurred by hull in the keepinj 


instruments of provision and weapon* of defeooe; they 
open and close like a pair of nippers, and are very 
strong. The head of the lobster is small, and furnished 
with two eyes, which are projectile or retraotile at 
will. The mouth resembles that of an insect, opens 
and preserving* it. In the case'of a mutuum, "tbi longitudinally, and is furnished with two teeth for the 
borrower is bound to restore at a time agreed upon, oi mastication of its food, und ^ 

within a reasonable pcnod after request, an article oi between them is a fleshy hi *'■■* 


substance shaped like a 
tongue. When the young 
leave the parent lobsters, 
they seek the miuute ere- 
* ices of the rnck3 and other 



LOBBTSB. 


the same Lind and quality aa the one originally len 
to him. Tin* i* e*seutial to the character of a mutuum. 
for if by agreement an ai tide of different kind is to be 
returned, then the contract is not a mutuum, hut an 

exchange or wide As the right of property is tran*. _ 

1 erred by mutuum, so is also the risk ot loss; anc secure places, and in a few 
lienee it tbe thing borrowed is destroyed before it can weeks they acquire hard, 
be used, tne borrower is nevertheless bound to par t« firm shells. Lobsters, like 
the lender the equivalent which he owes at tho turn crabs, change their shells 
appointed. Such is loan in its stnctly legal signifies- every year; previous to thus 
tion; but, in common phraseology, the term i* used process they appear sick, languid, and restlasa, and be 
even when compensation is included, winch legallj torpid and motionless. Three or four days are re- 
come* under the designation of hiring Money lent auirrd before they acquire their new shells, and during 
at so much per cent, is also called a loan. A loan that period they are defenceless, and beooroe the prey, 
ot money to be used for hire is a loan for use am not only of flab, but also of such of their own species 
consumption, the identical tiling lent not being intends as are not in a similar condition. While in a soft state 
to he returned, but it*equivalent in value and kind. obsters increase in sise; and in comparing the dimen- 
Lo uf, Pi bi ic, is the namo given to monpy borrows, aions of an old shell with » new, the latter is found to 
bv the state, which constitutes tbe national debt. (See be one-third larger than the former. When boiled, 
N mom 1>ibt) . -he lobster become* red. In a eonmierual point of 

I<oabacb:b, fo-J-eat'-tr-e, in Hot, tho Club-nettle view, the lobster is perhaps tho most important of all 
1 mi, a nat. ord. of DicofyleJonet, sub-class Vulynftorit be crustaceans, on account of tbe esteem in wbioh itis 
Herbaceous plants with stiff hairs, which aic some- teid as an article of food. 150,000 are annually sent to 
tiipes stinging. Leaves without stipules; calyx supc- bllingsgnte market from tho coast of Scotland and the 
i oi, 4 or .j-purted, persistent; petals 5 or 10, in 3 Orkney and f.cwie Islands; 600,000 annually amva 
whorls, often hooded; stamens numerous, m several there from Norway; and it is not uncommon to see 
whorls, either distinct or united in bundles; ovary 20,000 (<» 25,000 lobsters in the market in one day. 
inferior. 1-celled, with several parietal placentas, or 1 ^hey are pnncipatly sent to London during tbe period 
nxile p’-teeuta; style I; ovules pendulous, anatropal. letwecn March and August. According to most ac- 
runt capsular or succulent. Seeds having an embryo tounts, they are very stationary in their habits, and 
lv mg in the axis of flcsh> albumen. The Lnamcete are differ in colour and appearanco in the different places 
all natives of North and South America. Several spe. where they are taken. They are caught in pnta, similar 
ciea are cultivated on account of the beauty of their ‘-o those used in tbe rapture of crabs. Lobsters very 
flowers. A Mexican species, Mentzclia kieptda , poa- -caddy part with their large claws; and, when seised 
senses a purgative rooty which haa been used xnedici- >y one of them, the animal gives it up at once. When 
nally. _ _ uiddenly alarmed by a peal of thunder, or tbe report 

Lobb, lobe (Lat. lohue ), in Anat, is a term applied >f a cannon, they shoot their daws immediately. Con- 
to the more or less separate parts of which the glands uderable time elapses before the lost member is re* 
of the bodr are composed. Thus wo have the lobes of itored, aud attaius the sise of the old one. 
the brain, rang*, bver, &c. Lobe is also applied to that Local, lo’-kal (Lat. loevt, a place), is spplied to 

S undent portion of the ear whioh is more fat and omething supposed to be tied or annexed to some 
eshy than any other part. larticukir place. Thus, in Law, real actions are local, 

Lobelia, lo-hr’-le-u (in honour of Lohcl, a botanist), ind require to be brought in tho couuty where the 
m Hot., the typical gun. of the nat. ord. Lobeltaeeie. mis lie; but a personal action, as of trespass or 
The most important species is L. tnjlafa, Indian to- satlcrv, is transitory, not local; and it is not msterial 
baceo, a native of North America. The flowering hat the action be brought in the same county where 
b**rh and seeds have been extensively employed, cape- he fact was done. A thing is also said to be local that 
eia.ly in America, for tbeir sedative, antispasmodio, s fixed to the freehold. Local customs are cuatoma 
cpietie, and expectorant effects. Lobelia resembles peculiar to some particular lordship or other district, 
tobacco in its action, but requires to be used with care, nd differing from the general customs of tho country, 
as several fatal eases of poisoning have resulted from Location, lo4cai , -§hun t in Law, is a contract by 
its empirical use. L. eyphilittca is reputed to beelflea- hich a h.re is agreed to be given lor the use of any* 

«ions in syphilis; L. urene has blistering qualities. nng, or for thelsbonr of any person. 

LoBjcLiACBiC, lo-be-lc-ad-ee-e, in Bot., the Lobelia Lock, hk (Ang.-Sax.), a well-known instrument. 
'1am. a nat. ord. of JDicofyledonet, sub-class Corollt- sed tor fastening doors, chests, Ac. It way be defined 
Jhrtr. Herbs or shrubs, with a milky juice. Leaves is a kind of fastening, which is only intended lo be 
alternate and evstipuiate; calvx superior; corolla »pene»l by one particular instrument, called tbe key, or 
Linnopetalous, irregular, and solvate; stamens 6, ayn- ■ >y some secret mode of msnipnlation. In smith-work 
gcuAftions •, ovary inferior, 1—3-celled; placentas axil#. he look is considered ths masterpiece, as a great deal 
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tho wards, springs, bolts, Ac., and adjnsting them to 
theplaoes whore they are to bo need, and to the several 
occasions for using them. The earliest look of which 
the construction is known. Is the Jfgypfcsn, which was 
in oee 4.000 years an. It was so made that throe piss 
dropped into three holes m the bolt when it was poshed 
in, and so held it fast. They conld be raised again hr 
patting in the key through a large hole in the bolt, and 
raising it ft little, so that tbe puis m the key pushed the 
looking pins op oat ef the way of the bolt. This look 
had eery little security, for it was easy to find tho 
places of the pins by inserting a piece ol wood oorered 
with day or tallow, on which tho holes marked them* 
selves; and the depth oould be easily ascertained by 
experiment. The Chinese lock is veiy superior to the 
Bgyptian, and is founded on the sumo principles as tho 
Bramah look, which was regarded for a long time as 
the most secure look ever invented. Until about 
eighty-five yean ago, there were no locks m England 
so good as tho Chinese look, which was provided with 
sliders or tumblers of different lengths, and could not 
be opened unless they were all ruined to the proper 
heights, and no higher. Tho locks used in this country 
were simply a mere bolt, held in its place, either shut 
or open, by u spring, w Inch pressed it down, and so 
neld it at either end of a con vet notch. The only un- 
rudiment* to opening these locks were 'ho wards, which 
tho key had to pass before it could turn m the key¬ 
hole. The shape of these wards, however, could always 
be ascertained by inserting m blank key, covered with 
wax. Thus, a small collection ot skeleton keys was all 
that the lock-picker required. Tho principle of all 
modern locks is the application of a lever to an interior 
bolt, by means of a communication from without; so 
that, by means of the latter, tho lever acts upon the 
oolt, and movns in such a inaun*»i as to secure llimlv 
tbo door or lid from being opened by any push or pull 
from without. The security of locks, therefore, de¬ 
pends npon tho number of linpiuliments which can be 
interposed between tho l'*ver,—that is the key, and tlu* 
bolt. These impediments arc generally known hy tho 
name of wards, but, at we hum observed above, they 
can be opened hy a mechanic of equal skill with t be 
Jock maker without the key, unless some further 
obstacles bo added. Vai ions complicated and difficult 
Jocks liuvo been invented within lato years. The first 
step in advance was tho use of tumbler looks. In these 
the bolt, although shot buck wauls and forwards, has| 
no spring or notches to catch on the back run of the | 
look, to bold it in any required posit iou ; but it is fur-. 
msbed with two noli hes in its upper edge. Behind tho i 
bolt is a piece of inelsl, called a tumbler, pivoted to; 
theplate of the lock, aud continually forced down by a _ 
spring, which presses on its upper edge. Near the I 
end farthest from the pivot, the tumbler carries a pro¬ 
tecting stud, which, when tho bolt is fully shot, drops 
into one of tho notches, and holds it firmly, until, by 
the appbention of tho key, tho tumbler is lilted up 
By this action the bolt is released, so that the further 
turning of tho key moves the bolt, till the stud falls 
into the other notch; (has seeming the bolt either 
when looked or unlocked. The Chinese lock, before 
mentioned, mnv be looked upon as an example 
of the tumhler-look. Notwithstanding the antiquity 
of the tumbler principle, its liist important application 
sntbfS country was by Barron, who patented Ins look; 
in 1778. In toe simple form of the single tumbler just j 
described there is this disadvantage, that whilst it. 
effectually prevents the removal of the bolt unless the, 
tumbler be raised high enough, it presents no nnpedi -1 
went when the tumbler is raised beyond tho proper i 
degree. In Barron's look this defect was remedied by 
the nae of several tumblers each n f wbi< h roqutred to 
bo raised to a different dogree, and if unv one of thorn 
wero raised too high, it formed n-eff *ouml a barrier to • 
the movement of tbe bolt as if it wert sot lifted at all. j 
Tho next look of any importance was the celebrated, 
lock originally patented hy Mr. Joseph Bramah, in 
178$. Bramah came op to bomk l from (Urusley as ■ 
a joiner, and raised himself to emmenan by th»* inven¬ 
tion of this lock, of the machine for numbering bank- ■ 
notes, the beer-engine, tbe water-closet, ever-pointed i 
pencils, and the hydraulic press, lu the Bramah lock' 
the use of tumblers is appaed in a aery dtllerent man- j 


ner to that described in Barren's look, and the use of 
wards is entirely abandoned. The ordinary method of 
shooting tbe bolt by tho notion of the bit of tbe key 
is also abandoned; a stud attached to the end of n 
cylindrical barrel mounted in tho look, performs tho 
office of the end of the bit. The Bramah lock eon sis fi 
of an outer barrel, which is screwed to, or cast with, 
the lock-plate, with a cylinder or inner barrel turning 
within the other. The security of the lock dependi 
upon a number of sliders made of plates of steel doubled 
and sprung open a little, so as tomske them move with 
a littlefnotion in the slits of the oylinder or revolving 
barrel in which they be; they are pressed np against 
the cap of the lock by a spiral spring. A deep groov o 
is cut round the bsrrel, and in each of the sliders is a 
deep notch which can he pushed down to that place in 
tho barrel by • key slit to the proper depth. When all 
tbe sliders are poshed down to that position, the bar¬ 
rel presents the appearance ol having no sliders in it. 
At tho place where the groove is, a steel pinto made in 
two pieces, so as to get it on, embraces the barrel; it 
is provided with notches corresponding to tbe sliders, 
aud is affixed to the body of tbe look bv screws. When 
pushed up b) the spring, the sliders dll the notches in 
the plate and prevent the barrel from turning; but 
when they are pushed down by the key, the notches fn 
the sliders all he in the piano of the plate, and so tho 
barrel cau turn with the key, and the pm in the end 
of it turns the bolt. For many years the construction 
of Bramah's lock remained the same, and it was long 
considered a lock that could not be picked. It was 
dearly proved, however, that by the tentative process, 
as it is called, any loi k can be picked,—that is, by cau¬ 
tiously trying ono tumbler after another till they are 
all freed. Proceeding in this way, Mr -Hobbs, in 1831, 
opened thechalle* 5i* r ."li wi»h • ,, ; , ifi*i , .ii|* •("■•nrpnnr ’ , 
whuh had hungji iIi>*iii.ii «■ M* llra-i • c 
Lahlishment .for ycur**, m tho short npneo of nineteen 
hours; and ho would have doneit-oonerhnd not otic of 
his instruments broken in the lock. He afterwards re* 
floated tlm operation three tim^s within tbo hour, 
before tho arbitrators. It is a mistake to suppose th i‘* 
impressions cannot be taken from a Bramah lock 
Cot tcnll's lock is on the same principle m Bramah's, 
the difference being that the sliders, in Cottenll's, aro 
pushed out radially by a very thick key with inclined 
slits in it. Letter-locks, which wero in use aonio years 
ago, could only be opened bruetlinw a nnmber of rings 
or discs to u p.i : .mIt« ••i.nn ition t C letters. It wu<i 
generally supposed that these locks could not ho 
oponed by anybody: they were also called puzzle-locks. 
Afterwards it was found that they, too, could bereaililj 
opened by the tentative process. Chiilib'a locks havo 
enpiyed more celebrity than nil tbo IocUb which havo 
been made on the ins'ny-turabler principle invented hy 
Barron. Their success arose partly from their superior 
workmanship, and nan of more tumblers than usual, 
and from having apphed the name "detector" to a 
certain part of the machinery, thus captivating tho 
public with the idea of discovering whether anyone 
had been tampering with the locks. The ** detectors,” 
however, w ere nut able to withstand Mi. Hobby's mode 
ol picking locks. Amongst the principal inventions 
iu tumbler-looks since 1831, may lie mentioned llobbs*a 
locks, Parnell’s locks, and Westell's lock. Another 
senes of locks are those in which the tamblers or slid cm 
are not moved one way by springs, and the other war 
bv the key. The tumbler*, or sliders, or discs, which 
stop tho licit, aro kept jn their places by friction only, 
ana wnl stand anywnere, having tbeir plates lying 
between them, and being pushed or turned one way in 
locking, and the other way in unlocking. Amongst 
these may be enumerated Andrew's American lock 
and Tucker's lock on tho diso principle. A set of looks 
is frequently so arranged for convenience, that tbe key 
of one will open none of the others, yet there may bo 
one m» star key which u able to open them all.—For 
further information on tbe subject of looks, the reader 
is referred to a comprehensive articln on the subject 
by Mr. £. B. Hausen, Q.C., in tho Encyckp*di* Jin* 
tanmoa. * 

Lock. (See Cavil.) 

Locked J aw. (See Txtatvub.) 

Lock kb, iok'-er, a sort of box or chest made along 
the sides ot ships, for the purpose of stowing awny 
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Locusts 


L as it were, into tho vying of the heat from the furnace through the water 
tft i as bread ■!ocker, Ac. by numerous small parallel flues, or rather tube*. By 
s of strong plank, and this means the surfaces by which the heat was oomraa- 


vanoos articles. They are bmlt, 
ship, and hav e their various names j 

The shot-lockers are racks made of strong planlr, and ibis means the surfaces by which the heat was comma- 
put in the hold near the pump*well, where the shot is mcated were numerously mulliplied. The lot emotive 
kept. boiler is a flat cylindrical body, laid bomouUlly. with 

Locoroco, W-lco-fct-ho (probably from Lat. loro fori, flat and vertical ends and a nearly cubical addition of 
instead of a Are), a term applied to the ultra-demo- its own breadth depending from the hinder part and 
craticat or Tory party m America. Lucifer-mitches are containing the fire-box. The furnace or flre-bor ie a 
termed loeofocos in America, and the application of square bos formed of two casings, the one within the 
the word to this particular political party arose thus — other, with a space between them tocontam water, and 
In 1834, a ceitain number of the extreme democrats communicating with the interior of the boiler. Above 
met at Tammany Hall, New York, and there the fire-box, aud communicating with tho upper part 

of tho boiler, is a sort of bell-shaped receiver, colored 


col party_ .... 

hapjienmg a great diversity of opinion, the chairman 
left his seat, and the light* were extinguii-hed, with a 
view to dibsolve the meeting; but those m fat our 
of extreme measures produced locofoco mitche*, 
rekindled the light*, continued the meeting, and 
accomplished their object. 

Locomotive Esoinb, lo-ko-mo'-tiv (Lat. lorn*, n 

S ince; motto , I move), a steam-engine employed to 
raw lo ids m transport overland, especially on rail- 


at the 1* ip aud opening into t he boiler. A pipe opening 
into this i eceivcr by aknee-joint, traverses horizontally 
along the whole of the upper part of the boiler. At 
its further extremity it open* into two pipes of smaller 
bore; these are bent downwards in order Sotmppiy tins 
t*vl*n ■ Tho hot air and smoke pass horn tho flre- 
i. li tho tubes m tho interior of the boiler and 


i >i i .i 


pass out at tho funnel. There are generally two safety- 


ways. The employment of steam as a locoruot lie power * ah e*, one being of the steelyard kind; but Mislead «f 
date* from o later period thau the general appliea- tho pressure being regulated by a mumble weight, it 
turn of steam to neatly nil oilier mecli.vuicol pur[ >s regulated by a annul steel tpring, tho elastic force 

Many fruition: .ttcinpl* were an i‘ to of ah icli is measured on u graduated scale. Tho other 

engines which »uld wink on the common T- .’ -*i u*ts in a siunlur way, but n protected 

Is, but it soon became appuient that loco . . i> * r •• itiiicr; bo that if the first valve is too hoaviljr 
could only succeed on the most perbi tly ptepared weighted or will not act, tho second salvo will. Tho 
railways, in tho mining districts, mil wavs of wood engine i* a high-pressure one, and is provided with two 
and irou had long been in existence, and of these the cylinders, which lie in a nearly horizontal position. 


steam locomotives at once took possession. In Iso*, 
Richard Trove thick made and patented the fits! si cam 
locomotive, whuh rau on a railway near Metthyr 
Tvdvil. Tin* engine in several respects resembh ’ 
tfiose which have sinco been used for a like purp 
both m form and structure. Tho cylinder was hail 
honzontilly below tho liont of tho body, or bciler. 


being a little inclined upwards towards tho flre-box or 
back of the canuge. By the alternate motion of the 
pistou-rod, motion is given to a erotic on the a\lo of 
the back wheels, aud thus the carriago is propelled. 
Levers for putting on or oil tho steuin, and also for 
working the eccentrics tlmt cause the carnage to mote 
cither backwards or lorvvurtf*, ate placed at tho end of 


wdh its rod proceeding backwards, and continued by tho llrc-bov, m a convenient pn«iliu«Jo bo used by tint 


another rod, - punted to it, working tho criiwlc in the dritcr. Tbo wliobi eiigino is HiijipIWfd on powerful 
middle of an uxle having a lit-wheel, and on the same spring* 'lhe foregoing isa description of an oidiuary 
axle, two cogged wheels, diiving two others on tho uxh» loeotuofite, but they t.iry a . .* ’fill , ii 

of toe hinder **.j i-urting wheels, by whose resistance for wlmh they ate requited * I . _■ i • i _.i • 


alone nguin&t tl"» i i.i«, wmeli woro of iron, the engine 
ttss urged along, drawing ten tons, m addition to it-clt, 
at tho rite of five mile* an hour. Under the notion that 
smooth i ails and wheel* could not bo depended on to 
(lriro a carnage, zu 1811, a toothed iron rail and 
chiving-wheel were patcuted, but failed, on account of 
the great wear and tear. It was, however, soon proved 
that tho weight of an engino ran<*t nlwav* j 
wheels to tho rails hard enough to insure their 
advancing without slip, even when drawing a traiu of 
oneiderublo weight. In 1814, an cngi: 
stinoted by Mr. Ucargo Stephenson, which was cou¬ 
ld ered tho most perfect that had boon made for many | gons thcmsilvei, to 4Ut) tons aUng*(lier. 

In tine locomotive were two eylu 
cyjmdricit boiler; it worked two pur of wheels bv 


weigh from 21 to 27 Ions, and a heavy goods engine 
•Iten weighs fioin 28 to M2 tons, with water and fuel 
In the latgt rim omotivcs t H*»ro urc six wheels, and Bonn* 
>le to convert 1,200 gallons c*i wafer info steam 
hour, with a foire equal to 400 or 500 horse- 
On the (ireul-Wchlern bne, the lurgo iocs 
motii iro capable of exerting 1,000 hoisc-power. The 
* ■ ■*'•»« • ex pi e«s trams travel nt the latent 

,\ nil is fi eqncntly equal to <m miles 
hour, or neatly 1«HI feet in a second. Tho moat 
poweilul good* engines urn ablo to diaw a load ol' 2( 0 
to 210 tons, amounting, with tho weight of tho wag- 

Thero mo 
oiiiifrv , 

and of this number more tlmnoie 1 b ui ai« m 
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• tanks, placed at right angles, aotlintwhcn one was Tbtir total cost ia moro than A'10,000,<KJ(). Another 
in fall operntion tho other was at lfsi/em l point*. Jty class of locomotivn engines are those foruscoucuni- 
this means, the propelling power was always m actum mon roads, usually called traction-engine*. Of th»’Si> 
The next stun ulus which the progress of this inven BoydeH’s is known as tho “endless lailway." 1*1 if 
turn received, was when tho Livei pool and Manchester ho.uds are disposed round the periphery ol f ho wheel?. 
Railway Company lud completed their lino. Then fmnishi d with rails of flat bar non, which aro thro.vu 
railroad vastly exceeded all toimer roads in amount on tho ground in succession by a self-acting hi range- 
of artificial levelling and high finish, and the company incut, ho that the wheels roll over a continuous soma 
offered a premium ol JC500 for the production ol the best ol rails laid on the ground, in Bray's traction-engino 
locomotive. In October, 1820, tnoprixo was aw aided tho wheel* nro made very largo, with broad healing- 
to George Stephenson, whose ••Rocket” attained n sin faces, and aro furnished.with elawr* at the penphery. 


1 .* 


- 1 . 


speed of 12} miles with thnee it« * vi w 
and of 20 miles when alone. T** • .■* ■ e . • i : 

its construction all those mechanical arrutig* meVv • i 
which the extraordinary speed ot the looomotive < 
of the present day is due. The sueccb* of this engine 
at once introduced the idea of t ail teat/ travrllinq, bucIi 
roads having previously been regarded as only lor the 


which can he protmded when necesviry to gtu-ip flu 
ground (5ie Stbak-kxoink, Haii.ww ) The r«* 

ii.s’^w** 1 s* I ,• ■ ■ •, • r illiistiationisthelotui 

• l. • 1 *i 1 • r , i' , -« by Me*»*r** Haw thorn, 

ol Newcaalle-npon Tvne, m which all the ii**ont im¬ 
provements are embodied, including the pntent aux¬ 
iliary cxpHiision-frame imcntcd by this firm Tho 

method 


carnage of goods. Tho principal requiiement in a engine is niude, v.'iln,; ts *ho 'method generally 
locomotive engine is eompactKe** t and the production of adopted by Me-* II« »i\» j- , with r cranked axl* 
the largest amount of power in the smallest amount of and outside bearings • it is ftirmilnvl with six wheels 
apace. Hence, no idea of a condensing apparatus has (designated a six-wheeled engine), the driving and 
ever bean applied, tho steam being merely expelled fore wheels, which are five feel in diameter aud coupled 
from the cylinders into the mr; since I ho power has to together, Hid the hind whrel«, three feet iu diameter. 
l*e obtained from the smallest amount of machinery are place-1 immediately b< !o * the fire box. By this 
that will afford it, and not from the least fuel. The arrangement the greatest • fety is insured and pMrticu- 
pfmciple introduced by tho ** Rocket" boiler, which larly at high speed*, the same amount of stability being 
constituted tho superiority of that eogius, waa the oar- given to the engine as if the hind wheels were placed 
ir. 2S9 
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behind the fire.box. with this additional advantage, that 
the length of coupling between the erhoels may, by the 
present disposition, be regulated to any convenient 
aistanoe. An engine of this description is constructed 
with the view of being used for general purpose*, being 
adapted both for merchandise and for mixed or pas»en- 
ger trains at ordinary speeds; while for expiess or 
special trains, when a high rate ot speed is required, 
railway travelling might be rendered comparatively 
safe by employing engines specially made and adapted 
for each a purpose. Fig ] shows s longitudinal section 
of this engine, displaying the internal arrangements ol 
the boiler and the working part" of the locomotive. 
Fig. 2 displays a general plan of the same Atten¬ 
tion and comparison ol the following literal refei- 
enoes with tho drawing will slbiid an accurate 
idea of tho details of this excellent engine A is tho 
external fire-box; B, tho interim] IIre.box, 0, C, stays 
fur strengthening tho roof of the internal fire-box, 
a, a, a, stays between the external and internal fire¬ 
boxes; 6 is the lire door, r,r are tho fiie-hars, </ is 
the movable portion of the fire-bars; J) is the ash- 
box; E, tho cylindrical Part o! the boiler ; r, e, e, the 
tabes; f,f, longitudinal stilus from tho hack ot tho 
fire-box to the front ot the boiler, F is the snutke- 
box; g, g, tho smoko-box doors, (1 is tho chimney; 
H is a brass funnel for inelo • the '•ufcfy-valvcit , A, 
the spring safety-valve; r, tin leve. safety-valve r 
balanoe; y, the water-gauge and gmige-uorks , k, the 
steam-whistle; /, tho hlow-ufl coek; f, tho steirn- 
roeeiver; si, tho inverted cone, for pre\eutiiig priming, 
J, J, tho steam-pipes; K, the regulator valve-chest, 
a, the regulator-vuive; o, a rod con net tmg tho regu¬ 
lator-valve with p, tho handle for working it; 7, tho 
oil oup and pipo lor lubricating the refill d »r v die , 
L is the steam-ehest ol the c 11mders , r, / , »li 1 « 
valves; M, M are the steam cylinder*; «, *, tho st< 
ports; N, N, tlie^dischargo-poits ami ldn*t pipes, 7, 
the blast regulator; u, m are handle-rods and loieis 
for working tho blast-regulator, », p the damper 
with the handle, rods, and levers for working it, O li 
is tho inside iranu ig of the c»'g'ii#«, I*' 1* the stojuii- 
piston; a' 7 , a", tho parLing mi.** I l hi* piston , b 77 , I* 7 ', 
wodgea for tightening tho pncKing, c", i 77 , springs 
bearing in llio hack of tho weiigos I/ 7 , b", d 7 , the 
piston-cover; w 77 , c 77 , guanlH (or tin* bolts of the pinion, 
eover ; P, P, tho ]>istoii-rods; t^ 7 , (J' f cross-heads for 
the piston-1 od«; ip, w», the cross-hea«l tildes, x, x an* 
projecting orins for working the feed-pumps - (J, tj, 
connccting-rods; It, tho cranked axle: 8. 8, the feed¬ 
pumps; f 7 , f 7 , flanges fur bolting the teed-punips t 
the inside framing; g 77 , g 77 , tho plunger ot the feed¬ 
pumps ; h 77 , lower, or suction-valve, ot th< feed-pump, 
* 77 , upper, or dolivery-valvu; j 77 , |", stops for regulating 
tho lilt of the valves; y, y, the feed-pipes from the 
tender to the feed-pumps , c, branch pipes from the 
feed-pumps to tho biiiVi , a 7 a 7 , valve-boxes at the 
boiler; 6,A 7 , tho pet-rocks wuh their handles; i 7 , c 7 , 
the forward eeeentries; d 7 , d 7 , tho backward eeoen- 
trica; V , A 7 , bolts for connecting tho halve* of each 
eccentric; /, l, steel pinchmg-screw*, for Irving tho 
eoceotnes to tho axle; m", m'\ the eccentinj tods; 
e 7 , e 7 , coupling-links for tho ends of the eccentric rods, 
/ 7 ,levers, shalts, and rod for working tho. 
reveraing-gcar; a', y 7 , the mam steam-valve spindles, 
A 7 , A 7 , studs on tho baekw.ird ec. entries for wonting 
the expansion slide-frames, , «.«>i>neitiug-roda 

between tho studs A 7 , A and' _ t 7 , tho grooved 
arms for tho variable expansion, ’/', /'. links hot 
the grooved arms and tho levers k\ S', A 7 , A 7 , A 7 ,levers, 
shafts, and rods, for regulating th«* expansion-gear, 
l\ l 7 , connecting-rods between tho grooved arms 1 7 , t 7 
and » 7 , m 7 , tho nollow opindles attached to w 7 , » 7 , the 
expansion slide-frames, T, T tho dm ing.vvlieels; o', </, 
tho outside cranks ami coupling-rod*; If, U, the fore 
wheels coupled to tho driving-w5 »c1*, V, V, the hind 
wheels under the lire box • p\ p . springs l«u tlm inside 
bearings of the"cranked axle 7', y\ spungs for the 
‘outsidebearings of sll the axles, </' o", conneuting- 
hoop for the outside springs of cranked axle, r 7 , i J t 
tba axle-boxes; p", p", pins for attaching the spring* 

19 the axle-boxes; 9 , q", cast-iron guides for tb» axle 
boxes; r 77 , r 77 , the spring link*; “ J \ the nnls for 
adjusting tlie weights upon the springs; W W, tho 
external frame of tho engine; X, V, stays from tho 
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external frame to the boiler; Y, the foot-plate; Z, the 
buffer-beam ; s 7 , a 7 , the buffers; f, if, the safeguards; 
. k 7 , u 7 , a cock and pipe for lettmg oft' water from the 
j cylinders; o 7 , the signal-lamp; as 7 , to 7 , the hand-railing; 
j a 7 , the pipe from the boiler for heating the water in 
the tender; y', the drag-bar; s, z, the footsteps. Tbs 
literal references to the tender, shown at flgs. 3 and ft, 
are as followsA, the water-tank; B, the recess tor 
containing the coke; a a. the floor of the coke-box; 
C, the opening to the lank, D, D, the tool-boxes; 
6,6, the cooka for regulating the supply of water to 
the 'feed-pumps; e, e, water- or suction-pipes to the 
engine; d, d, union joints for connecting the feed¬ 
pipes ; E K, wooden frame of the tender; e, e, stays 
between the wooden aud iron frames; F F, the iron 
frame for receiving the axle-boxes; f, f,f, the axle- 
boxes ; 7, a, g, tho spring*; G, O, Q-, the wheels, ii, 
the vortical spindle and screw for working tho brake: 
A, the hand-wheel for the brake-screw. I, the nnt and 
link for connecting the screw with », the brake-lever; 
J, the short shaft carrying the brake lever, andy, the 
double-toothed sector working into Sr, A, toe longitu¬ 
dinal reds carrying tho brake-block*; 7, 7, supports 
fitted with rollers, for guiding the rod* Sr, lc; m,«, the 
wooden brake-bloclp, », socket for conuectmg the 
drag-xputigs to the drag-bars; o, p, tho spring* for 
bulling and drawing; q , 7, bearings for the spring o; 
r, r, safety chain*, «, 1, footsteps; t f t , handles to 
ssbibI iu rising to tho foot-plate; «, a hinged plato 
between the engine and teuder; v, v, buffers for tho 
tender, ir, drag-chain of the tender. Fig. 3 exhibits 
a longitudinal elevation ot tho tender, shown-g tho 
mode of its connection with the engine Fig. 4 is tho 
general plan of tho tender, 111 which are seen the 
cock* for regulating tho supply of water to (be boiler, 
ami thn hand-wheel for worKtug the brako apparatus. 
The following four figures are sectional views —Fig.fi, 
la longitudinal section of the engine, showing the 
j uiterni.l arrangements of tlm boiler and the working 
•f tho engine, fig It, a sectional 
engine, with tb«» 1 v!n Ire al part ot the boiler removed 
for the jmii|mi«c of cviiibmiig the general arrangement 
of the working parts and tho construction of the fire¬ 
box, fig 7 is a longitudinal auction of the tender; 
fig H is a general plan of tho fender, with the tank 
removed, showiug the framing, drag-spring*, brake, 
gear. Hr The following tlgurc* represent end eleva¬ 
tions and transverse section* ol the engine,—Fig 0, 
an elevation of tho engtno a* seen at the 11 re-box end ; 
fig. 10, a transverse section through the lire hot; fig. 
ll.anp* “ 1 at the smoko-box 

oml; fig 12, af 1 tho smoke- 

box. The following figures lcnresent details drawn to 
a larger aeale of such parts ol the engine and tender 
a* could not be fully shown in combination. Fig 13 is 
a transverse section of the steam-regulator and chest; 
fig 11, a longitudiual section of thesamo; fig 15 1* a 
plan of the piston with the cover removed, to show the 
packing; fig lb is a section of the pintou tbiough the 
line* 1, 2, 3, flg. 17, a plau of the same, complete, 
with the cover and guaros , flg ]ft, a plan of the pis 
ton-rod, cmss-heail, with slide-blocks and p*i.j cl mg 
arm (or woiktng the feed-pump, (ig. lit, a side view ot 
the same; tig 20, ail end view of tho same, flg 21. an 
deration of the backward eccentric , flg. 22, a plan of 
the same, showing tho stud for working the expsusion- 
gear, fig 2J is a side of the reversing or coupling link; 
Ug it 1 *dge view ot tho same, showing the stud 
by which the valve it plotted into forward or back gear; 
ilg :T», an elevation ot the iiont end ot the eccentric 
rod ; tig. 2(1, a plan of thn same, flg. 27, a longitudinal 
section of the feed-punip, with tho plunger, valves, Ac ; 
flg 2ft, an end view ot the same; flg. 29, a plan ot tho 
double safidy-vahe, with tho seat; ilg 3», a longitudinal 
set turn ol tho same; flg. 31, an edge view of the driving- 
wl *el, half m eection, to show the mode of fixing tho 
am *, tyre, Ac lu this view is also given part of thn 
eritikeu axle, to show tho relative positions of the 
crank, wheel, bearing, Ac.; flg. 32.a transverse section 
of the driving-wheel axle-box, and of part of the outer 
*nnng; flg 33, a longitudinal section of the same; 
ii; .14, a section of the suspension-link for adjusting 
the weight of the engine on the springs, flg. 35, a side 
elevation of the same; fig. 36, a general elevation of 
the tender brake-gear; flg. 37, a plan of the brake- 
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lever and toothed sector; fig. SB, fche eorew and link- 
nut lor the tender-brake. We mar now proceed to a 
detailed description of the engine. The first part of the 
engino which claims our attention is the flre-box. The 
form which Messrs. Hawthorn hare adopted is clearly 
shown in the end elevation, flg. 0, and transverse sec¬ 
tion, ilg. 10. It consists of two parts; the external 
fire-box A, which in reality forms part of the boiler, 
being filled with water to about fifteen inches from the 
top j and the internal fire-box B, placed within tho 
other, and which contains tha fuel for generating 
•team. The internal fire-box is made of copper, and 
tapered slightly towards the top, for the purpose of 
allowing the globules of steam a Inch are formed on 
its sides to ascend more freely. To resist tho down¬ 
ward prossure of tho steam, the roof is strengthened 
by the strong malleable-iron stays CJ, C, balked across, 
and having a bearing against its Bides, while both ex¬ 
ternal and internal ilro-buxea are secured against the 
lateral strain by having numerous iron stay-bolts 
(a, a, a) screwed through both boxes, and meted at 
each end. Tho fire-door b rllords access to the inter¬ 
nal fire-box for the admission of coke It is of an otal 
form, and tho latch is provided with a chain for tho 
greater convenience of opening and shutting. The 
apace between tho two fire-hose*, at that part where 
the fire-door is situated, is furnished with a plate ol 
iron nveted to the inside, at some little <’ stance from it, 
to savo it from warping by tho intensity of the heat 
within. Tho fire-bnrs r, e, distinctly shown in tho 
3 CClion fig. 6, and m the plan fig it, are ranged parallel 
to each other on a wrought-iron frame fixed to tlia 
under side of the fire-box, and a portion ol them, 
marked d in the plan, is so arranged as to admit ol 
their fulling at one ond, on the removal of the pin w Inc h 
supports them In this ease the burning fuel drops 
into the ash-box 1), fixed below to receive it, ami tin* 
combustion almost immediately erases. Tin* hoilri 
next demands our attention. An before rciuaikcd, the 
external fit e-box A forms part of the boiler, communi¬ 
cating freely with it, and being,like it, filled withwnter 
to tjio proper height when the engino is in opctalion. 
Tho* boiler, propelly so called, is marked K hi (lie 
figures, and in tho kind now under notice consists of 
a cylinder 11 feet U inches in length, and :i feet «•„ 
inches in diameter outside. Jt is traversed throughout 
its length by 107 brass tubes e, r, c, 2J inches nut side 
diameter, of numbers 1.1 and 14 wire-gauge. These 
tubes are inserted into the front plate ol tho internal 
fire-box (called tho “tube-plate"), which is made of 
sheet copper considerably thicker than the other plates 
ol which tho fire-box is composed, so as to afford a 
better be unng for the fixing ol I lie tubes A t the f i nnl 
extremity of the boilct they puss through a similar 
late of iron, w Inch forms the partition between the 
oiler and the smoko-box. Into these plates are 
secured at both ends, by nvetiug, and -subsequently by 
strong steel ferules accurately tun cd and driven firmly 
into the interim of the tubes, so ns to reuder them 
perteotly tight and free from leakage The eylindileal 
form ol the boiler renders lateral staving unnecessary, 
and tho tubes themselves at that part where they are 
Mtuatod, secure it against i 1 • i*i i** 11 ‘i 1 4 * *' "s! 

dim* , *1 hr 

ablo-iion stay-bolts (/*,/./) traverse the whole length 
of the lioiler, and are secured to it by round pius puss¬ 
ing through brackets riveted to the front tuhc-plntc, 
and to the back of theoxternal fire-box. The whole boiler 
is coverdl externally with acnatingol thick telt and with 
strips of wood, called the “ lugging” or “ cleiuling/* to 
preveut tho radiation of he.il, ns well as to give greater 
symmetry of appearance. We now enme to the smoko- 
box. The tubes e , «, # all open into that part of the 
boiler called tho smoke-box (r), the purpose of which is 
i ocollcct the gases evolved by the combustion of tho fuel, 
and to transmit them through tb« chimuey into the air. 
In this compartment of tho boiler an also placed tho 
el cam-cylinders and other very important parts of the 
engine, to bo hereafter described. The front plate of 
tho smoke-box is furnished with urge folJiug-doois 
(e, y) fitted air-tight to it, aud provided wuh a handle, 
by which both doors are aimultaneously shut and 
opened. These doors, which are shown in the end 
dotation, fig. 11, and in the section, tig. 5, serve to 
aliord access tor rho insertion and cleaning of the 


tubes, as well as for the examination aud repair of the 
parte of the engine referred to above. The safety- 
valves and boiler-monntinga most now be described. 
Although the efficient working of the engine requires 
that tho boiler be capable of generating steam of a 
high clastic force, yet it is essential to safety that the 
steam-pressure be confined within certain limits. In 
order to insure this, the boiler is provided with two 
safety-valves (h andt), both placed in one chest, fig. 29, 
fixed on tho summit of the external fire-box, ana sur¬ 
rounded by a polished brass chimney (II), of a form 
symmetrical with that of the large ohimney G. One 
of these valves, marked i, whioh is of the kind called 
the 11 lever safety-valve," can be regulated to any re- 
uired degree of prosaure by the engine-driver, being 
urniahed with a "spring-balance,” by which the 
amount of pressure is distinctly indicated. The other 
safety-valve (A) is inaccessible, and il loaded by 
spiral spring and sorews, to suoh a pressure as may be 
considered safe, ret higher than the engine la ex¬ 
pected, under ordinary circumstances, to require. To 
indicate tho height at which the water stands in the 
boiler, as to enable the driver to keep it always at its 
proper level, a set of gauge-oooks and glass tube (j), 
immuuicating with the water inside, are fixed at a 
mvenicnt situation near the foot-plate. A graduated 
scale is fixed behind the glass tube, aud the required 
level may thus lie maintained with considerable accu¬ 
racy. As a precaution against accidents, and to give 
notice of the approach or the engine, a steam-whistle 
(lr) is attached to the top of tho flro-box, and com¬ 
municates with the steam within by a Bhort pipe pro- 
Jed with a stop-cock. The internal construction of 
tho whistle is such thnt, when the stop-cock is opened, 
tho stceni rushing out with great force encounters tho 
lurp edges of a species of inverted cup, thereby 
•nutting a shrill and vory loud noise, whioh can bo 
heard at the distance of several miles Behind, and 
at the lowest extremity of the fire-box, is situated the 
blow-ofl*cock /, by which the boiler mu) Ire emptied of 
ater when required, and for the purpose of cleansing 
it ot the accumulation of sqdiment which is constantly 
1 ~ing formed in it when tho engine is in operation, it 
prouded with mud-holes both at the fire-box and 
smoke-box ends. These mnd-holes, which are shown 
in figs, it and 12, are secured wheu the engine ia at 
work by covers or doors bearing against the inside of 
tho boiler, and fixed each by a single bolt passing 
through a strong wrought-iron bridge bearing against 
the outside. The steam-pipes ana regulator-valve 
next need description. The steam-chest, or receiver 
(1), rises from the centre of the cylindrical part of the 
Mi'icr, aud is earned to a considerable height above it, 
.n order that the month ot the steam-pipe J, which 
.>peus into it, may be removed to aa great a height as 
ran conveniently be obtained, from the surface of the 
water in tho boiler. Tho object of thns raising the open 
orifice ol the steam-pipe is to prevent priming, that is, 
tho ascent of water along with the steam, and its con- 
equent lloiv through tuo steam-pipe io*o the cylin¬ 
ders, whore its presence in any considerable quantity 
would produce the most scri‘'*is •n^nremp***' »• t i. t »anV« 
the danger to which tho Im* I.tw >u. t !•»«;» - I l»j 
pul abstraction. As a furthci precautiou against 
printing, Messrs. Hawthorn nuiko use ol a simple but 
very ingenious contrivance. This oonststs of a species 
of inverted cone, hi, fig 6, made of sheet irou and 
riveted to the interior of the steam-chest, with an 
aperture in the centre, just wide enough to allow the 
tree ascent of the steam between it aud the steam-pipe 
which passes through it The wator in the boiler tends 
to prune chiefly where there is a surface of metal to 
which it msy adhere; consequently, when in ruing up 
the sides of the steam-chest, it encounters the inverted 
cone m, its courso is diverted downwards and towards 
tho centre, where, being unsupported, it falls back 
into tin* boiler. 8hould any priming occur round the 
sides of tho steaui-pipo itself, the water is in a some- 
whs t aualogous way diverted by the hell-shaped month 
of the pipe and returned into the boiler. The stcam- 
receiver is surrounded by a polished brass dome, 
which, besides being ornamental to the engine, serves 
the very important purpose of diminishing the radia¬ 
tion of heat by interposing a stratum ot heated air 
between the steam-chest and tha external atmosphere. 
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The ■ teem-pipe J ii made of copper, end that part of 
it whioh is jooloaed within the boiler ia fi| inches 
internal diameter. It entera an orifice accurately bored 
and fitted to receive it, in the oaat-iron regulator 
valve-chest K, whioh ia bolted steam-tight to the ex¬ 
tenor of the front tube-plate of the boiler Tho valve- 
cheat K incloaca a regulator-*alve ( n) of a new and 
improved form, which, as well las the cheat itself, is 
shown ou an enlarged scale in fig* 13 and It. It is 
toriuod of oast iron, and has two projecting faces ac¬ 
curately and smoothly turned, and of such form and 
dimensions aa, when placed in the position shoen in 
fig. 13, completely to cover tho orifices of the two 
branoh steam-pipes J, J, whoso faces are bored truly 
cylindrical ana of the samo diameter as that ol the 
facet of the valve. The distance between the con¬ 
tiguous edges of tho two branch-pipes is somewhat 
greater than the breadth of the iidvo-lacc, so that, 
when turned round in either direction, the orifices ot 
both pipes may bo fully opr icd. In tho centra of 
rotation of the valve is an ' >ng bole, into which 
fitted the correspondingly formed end of a long rod 
(oo) traversing the whole length ot the boiler, and 
passing atenm-l ight through a Mtufllng-hov iu tli* hack- 
plato of the fire-bor. A loug lever-ha die (/>) is 11 red 
to the outer extremity oi this rod, ; id tho engine- 
driver is thereby enabled, with the greatest ease and 
preoinon, to regulate tlio supply of steam to the 
cylinders. A small pipe (^) screwed into tho upper 
part of the valve-i host, rises through tho smoke-box, 
and ia surmounted by a cup and provided with 
cock, by which oil may be admitted into the i 
of the valve-chest forjtho lubrication of th« irking 
parts. The two branch steam-pipes J, .1, uh will I. 
teen by reference to the section, fig. 13, open a com¬ 
munication lor the NdtniHtuon of steam from toe n gti- 
lator valve-chest K into Ihe vulre.t t»smg nr ateaui- 
ohest f< Ii. Thoy am c ich 3,' inches infcin.il diameter 
and they, as well hj tho discharge pipes N, N, are so 
disposed within tho ainoke-box ai not tochstiiut the 
elcaimig or replacing of the lubes The cvlindcis ami 
valvo are now to bo described. Tho slide-*nites, with 
their evpansion slide-finu *»s, are placed between the 
eyliuders M, M in one sfent’i-elicst (I,), lonmsi by the 
construction of the cylinders when bolted together, 
as will bo seen by inspection ol fig. H. By tins ,n 
rangement access is nilordid to both tubes hy the 
remotal of only one outer, which seems to be an im¬ 
provement over the other methods. The stcani¬ 
cy lindera M, M are Id inches m diameter, with .. 
stroke of 21 inches. They are placed at a “light angle j 
in the smoke-box for the nurpo-e ol being n«*c»»miiio- 
dated to the position of tho cranked axle The iorin 
and dimensions oi the pistons l*', l* 1 , and the arrange¬ 
ment of the nackiiig-iings u", n", are indicated in 
figs. 16, in, amt 17. The parking consists of two east- 
iron rings (a", a") turned slightly eecentiie, the thick 
sides hi each being sot diametrically opposto At 
these points they are cut, and wedges (A", A") fitted 
occuiately into tin* openings. These wedges me 
pressed outwards l>y two Borings (r",r"), winch arc 
adjustable by set screws. The whole ih lendeied (.im¬ 
pact and secure b* the pt 8 ton-c*o*er tl" % win. h is bulled 
to tho body ol the luMon by four bolls, guarded by 
tho pieces e", e", as shown in fig. 17. Hi m-pni 
t, », which communicate between ouch unit* 1 
the eyliuders and tho slide-*alvi s r, r, i 

the body of the cylinders, as are also the dmeliarge- 
ports N, N to the point where the Mast-pipes are 
jointed to then. The dischaige, oi blind-pipe., N, N, 
ascend from each cylinder till thev ica.h the hot to 
of tho chimney, where thoy on “ ed into e pipe, 
in the ontlce of which ia placed * or taj* 

plug (/), so disposed and cnniiei *d b> means ( 
system of rods and levers (ft, «). as to io cupahl< 
being ini 8 c.l or depressed In Hi' enpii ■ dnvoi. 
this mean* lhe orifice ol the bl*»»l-i"po iu v t * enlar 
or conti acted at pleasuie, tlicieb* vw aigugu 
or loss draught to the lire Uy this coti'tivatici 
engine-driver is enabled to adapt tl. MjnauNtv of*, 
gom ra^rd iu tho boiler to the exact fum «mt rc.j 
tor the supply of the engine, and thoiehy prevent the 
wavte ot fuel, uulieuled l»y tho steam blow in,, 
tho safety-valve. For tho turthor regulation .if the 
draught when thi engine is ut rest, it is pro ldfcd with 
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a damper (v) at the lower end of the chimney, werked, 
like the blast-regulator, by a system of rods and levers, 
also marked r, v, and terminating near the foot-plate. 
The framing and connections of the engine next de¬ 
mand our attention. Having described the internal 
arrangements of the engine, wo now proceed to explain 
the parts by which motion is communicated to the 
wheels. These are fully delineated in combination in 
the sectional elevation, fig. 5, and m the plan, fig. «. 
Between the smoke-box and internal fire-box are 
bolted the four strong malleable iron beams O, O, O, 
called tho inside framing, and whioh, besides imparting 
great strength and rigidity to the whole structure, 
serve the purpose of giving fixed points of resistance 
for the bearings of the working parts. Of these the 
first that claim our attention are the piston-rods F, F. 
These are made of steel turned truly cylindrical and 
smooth, and of the diameter of 2| inches. They are 
fixed in tho piston with a cotter, in the manner indi¬ 
cted m the detail, figs 16 and IA; and at the opposite 
extremity they arc terminated each by a cross-head 
(<F)> also attached to them by a cotter, fig. 18. Ou 
these cross-heads are bearings for the sma’l ends of the 
connecting-rods Q Q, and conceutne; and of the same 
piece with these bearings are projecting arms, into 
winch tho cast-iron guide-blocks ip, *», figs 1H and 10 . 
are fitted 'ihe guide-blocks are formed with flanges, 
and are accurate)v lilted and ground into steel slide- 
bars, also marked w , v, no as to work smoothly and 
steadily between them Those latter are set truly paral¬ 
lel, and in the sainn inclined plane with the centre ot the 
[. ods. d ~ lv bolted to Him framing- 

plat. 4 O, O. Jly tin iis the puton-rods are con- 
trained to move in a ie# tihnenr direction, and secured 
gainst any deflection, or undue strain, unking from 
the continual • Imngc (if position of the opposite endi 
>f the connectitig-tmis, m obedience to the (evolution 
•t the (ranks In winch they aio respective!} attached. 
The teed-puti'p** N, S, for tho supply of water to tho 
ler, are alno set on the lino of the piston-rods, and 
I heir plungers partake of their motion, being each 
lived to ii small arm fa), firmly secured hy a cotter to 
the cross-head Q. The pumps, the mternul at range- 
tit of which is shown in the longitudinal section, 
lig 27, are formed of cast iron, and are firmly flistened 
o the inside fidiningO by bolra passing through the 
•rojccting flanges J", f". Tho pluugeia tf* are of 
>ra*>s, 2 inches diameter, and at each stroke ot the 
engine draw the water from the tender through the 
. .1 pipe y and lower or suction-valve A", forcing it at 
the return stroke through the upper or deli*ery-volv< 
i", ami along the pipe z , into tne boiler The valve 
ute prevented fioin using out ot their seats by tho 
stops fixea into tho covers of their respective 

chests, and mo adjusted .is to admit o| their rising onlv 
to the proper height for tho due ingies* and egress ot 
tho water At the point where the water id di-cburged 
into the boiler is placed a valve-box, within which 
is a valve, opening upward**, tor the retention of the 
water within ihe boiler. A small c.»ek, called the pet 
cock (A'), IS filled to the ouMdc of tho lecd-pump. 
and by wich'.s ot a long ah ider rod the handle n 
brought within reach ol tho engine driver, so thut l.e 
iiniv be oniihlcil to a*.ceitain at any tune whether tho 
pump is working c(li< lend*. 'J he connecttug-ruds 
(J, Q h re minted, ns we have already explained, to 
the eioij.-Tiea.il of the pifion-rods. T* • • !■ g • 
efleeted in H*e usual way by means of ■■ i* • » . o i 

cotters, properly secured ngnuM re I iviug oi laiuug 
out. The. i pposite (Mills are attached in the same 
to the cranks It, H, upon the avlo-oF the 
I diiving-wheels This nked avle is made of th« 

‘ ’ t t'UV’d iron, flu* ernnks being rut out ot the solid 
mass, ami the one formed exactly at right angles to 
the ol her In the chi her hinges ot loeomutiv e-engine 
biuliting, it whs usual to provide beatings for the 
cranked axle upon each of the frames O, O ; but this 
practice is now do continued, ami thereby the ma¬ 
chinery 1 “ Tinnh simplified, and the friction consider¬ 
ably reduced The eccentrics and valve gear come 
next hi Hi o«*d*»rol d« si riptum. This engine « pi"* 
|*ulcd with four eccentrics,—two (or the forward uud 
two tor the backward gear Tho form and dimensions 
>! these ate shown upon an enlarged scale in bg. 21 , 
J winch gives a view ot the backward eccentrics, bu 
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which, with a slight difference, presents an accurate 
type of the whole aeft. Each eccentric is formed in 
halves, for the purpoie of embracing the axle, and 
these are joined immovably together by the two round 
pins V't V' % screwed into one half, and secured alter 
passing through the other by cotters. It is Hied 
firmly to the axle by the two pointed set screws l". 
The forward eccentrics for both oilindcrs aro fixed 
upon the axle a littlo in advance of a lino at right 
angles to their respective cranks, for the purpose of 
giving tho required lead; and the position of the 
backward eccentrics is adjusted upon tho came 
pnmiple, though of coarse in a diametrically opposite 
direction. Tho eccentric rods in", m" are boiled 
firmly to tho brass strap surrounding tlie ccientries, 
und their opposite extremities, the form of whiih i»; 
shown m fig. 23, aro connected together by a double i 
link (s', ilgu. 2’i and 2t), so formed as to admit of 
either forward or bach ward recent nc being thrown 
into gear wrth the valve-spindlo, os may bo requited 
The link which Messrs. Hawthorn employ tor coupling 
the ends of their eccentric roils is of a new and un¬ 
proved construction, being so formed as to dimmish 
as much as possible the friction and wear upon tho 
slide-rod pm and the eccentric-rod ends The reveis- 
ing-gear, or mechanism by which the engine-driver 
is enabled to propel tho engine in either direction, 
consists in a aystom of rods and lev ere (./ ,/ , t / / , 4 / > '), i 
commencing with a stud upon the lower extremity of 
tho coupling-link o'suit teinunating in a long handle 
paced in a convenient position near tho foot-plutc. 
Tho motion of tho eccentrics is communicated ditecliy 
to tho slide-valves by means of valve-spindles working 
through oblong guides at the one extremity, to uisuic 
steadiness, and attached at their opposite ends to i 
slide-valves by nuts and jam-nuts, for the purpose 
adjustment. The description of the auxiliary slide- 
frame amt geaung may next lie given On caih of 
the backward eccentrics in fixed a stud (A', fig 21). fo 
which in jointed a rod, tho other e\trenntv <>f wlmh 
is connected with the uppor arm of a double lever 
working upon a bear in,** flxod to one of the fiaming- 
beamsO, O. The lower arm of this lever is grooved 
throughout its length to receive a altding-pin, attached 
by a Jink to a system of rods and levers, terminal mg 
in a long handle, working on the same cenlic with the 
reversing handle. The slulmg-pin is also connected | 
by tho rod to the hollow spindle, which works through 
tho stullliig-box of tho valve-chest L, ami incloses I ho 
spindle y of the ordinary slide-valve Tho expansion 
stdo-fiarae is woiked by tho hollow spiudlo being 
attaohed to it by means of a slender malleublc non 
frame, embracing it on all side*, and set owed to the end 
ol tho hollow spindle. It is fitted to, and works upon, t he 
sunto face as tho ordinary slide-valve; but is of Hindi 
form as, when tho fiamo is in motion, to met Up 
alternately tho ends of tlie latter (the back of tho 
elide-vslve being accurately planed and fitted for that 
purpose), according to the amount el expansion re- 
quucd. Tins can be varied at pleasme by I he mecha- 
niain already described; for when the sliding-pin 
jwhiuli works in the grooved aim is brought into the 
"centre of motion ol thufc lever, tl is obvious that no 
motion of the slide-frame will ensue, and in this 
position, when it is not lequired to woik cxpansivclv, i 
the gearing may be secured so ns to olivnte all un¬ 
necessary wear and tear. If, however, the handle be I 
advanced into the posit•••n ree-e-enled in the general 
elevation, fig. 1, fV -n m / | i and rod (/) winch is 
attached to it will in i. I • I i. 1 1 downwards, ic shown i 
in fig. 6, and the slide-frame will partake ol the motion 
communicated to the lever / by the batkwurd eccen¬ 
tric, and tho amount of this tiavcl will obviou.ly be 
in proportion to the distance at which the riiiling-pin 
is sot from the centie of motion A g»aduated sector 
is placed at the loot-plnto ; n v.ewr 1 th »engine-driver, 
as shown in the general elevation, foi he purpose ot 
indicating minutely the amount of expansion, or at 
what part of the stroko the <tcam is cut oft The 
wheels and outside frame come ne t in the order of 
description. The driving-whoels T, T nre firmly fixed 
to the cranked axle, the ends of which, produced beyond 
the bearings, carry the cranks and coupling-rods •/, o'. 
The other extremities of these rods aie connected by 
creuks of exactly tho same dimensions with the axle 


of the fore wheels U, U. By thaa connecting the 
driving and fore wheel, the amount of fraction, or the 
surfaco upon the rails available for the propulsion of 
the engine, is greatly increased, which renders this 
species of engine peculiarly suitable for drawing 
luggage or other heavy trains at moderate speeds. 
Tho hind, or trailing-wheele, V, V, are eituated under 
I he fire-box, and the advantages of this arrangement 
have been already pointed oat. The duneneioae of 
ull t liese have also been already given, and the mode 
if their construction will be clearly understood by 
cf< renew to fig 31, which shows both external and 
sectional views ol one of the driving-wheels, but whioh, 
.s far as rcgaids construction, may be taken as a type 
of tho whole. Tho navo is of cast iron, moulded and 
poured round tho arms, which have been previously 
prepared by a dovetail at their inner ends, for the 
purpose of giving additional security. The arms and 
tun are of tho best forged iron, and the latter is 
accurately turned m the lathe, aftee being welded 
together. Tho tyre, which is also of the best forged 
-cr.ip-iron, is bored internally to n slightly smaller 
-li.iumtcr than the run, and shrunk on. It is then 
•KMiired to the rim by a fow rivets, and the whole 
turned accurately to the proper form and diameter. 
As tho wholu weight of tho engine rests upon the 
hot Is, it. may be expected to suffer from jolting in 
passing over the irregularities of the rails. To obviate 
(hi i as far as possible, the springs//, p\ // and q\ q' t q' 
ore interposed, the former upon beatings in the outer* 
most of the internal iiamings O, O, and the latter 
r tho axle-boxes r*, r 1 , r 1 of the mam external 
beatings. The springs marked q\ q\ and the mode.in 
winch they aro attached to the axle-boxes and to the 
! I i 1 1 « » xro repicseuted in figs. 31 and 35. They are 
., « of thin layers of steel, gradually diminish¬ 
ing in length from the centre to the extremities, and 
bound together by the connecting-hoop o", secured in 
its place by » small round pin, passing through it and 
the ••reel plates Tho connecting-hoop is formed with 
a tail pin|.M ting upwards into the lower portion ot tho 
<i\lc.hn\, where it is fixed by a round pm (/>") passing 
through it Tho axle-box r\ which is ot oust iron 
lifted with lieai ings composed of metallic alloy favour¬ 
able for the reduction of ft iction, slides up and down 
ai the springs bend with the weight of the engine, 
between tho cast-iron axle-guides q'\ q", which aro 
iici uratcly planed and fitted to receive it, and bolted 
firmly to* tho pistes ot the external framing. The 
axle-boxes are formed with a sort of reservoir for oil 
or tallow, which is constantly supplied to the rubbing 
surfaces by two small tubes and siphon-wicks. It may 
be h'*re rematked that the other robbing surfaces of 
the engino aro lubricated in the same manner. Tho 
mechanism tiy which the springs are attached to tho 
external (raining is shown m figs. 3k and 36. These 
puts are called the tpnmj-hnk*, and consist of a 
specie* of small cross-hoad (r") fitted with round pins, 
lor passing through the plates ol the external framing, 
and with s.-rewod studs attached by mind ir round pins 
to the ends of the springs q\ q*. The nuts" works 
into these screws, and by menus ot it the weight 
which it may be thought expedient to thiow upon each 
spring in.iv be accurately adiu.tcd. The external 
i. - 4 of two strong parallel beams (W, W) 

i , I . .■ \ i» bevond the engine ut both ends, 

and connected in front by the woodon cross-beam or 
huffVr /•«>' 7t, and behind by a similar beam, on which 
tests tho foot-plate Y. The beams arc firmly bound 
together it tho corners by angular plates of iron 
bolted through each, and tho weight of the boiler ta 
supported upon them by tlie strong malleable iron 
biaikcts or stuvi X, X, X, riveted to the boiler, and 
bolted tiuough tho beams \V, W. These latter are 
formed each of two parallel plates of iron, cut into 
the form shown in tne general elevation, with horns 
projcctin r downwards for tho hearings of the wheels. 
Between eat.h pair of plates a beam of well-seasoned 
oik is interposed, anti the whole is firmly bolted 
together To deaden the shocks to which the engine 
■•s cxpwjed, it is provided with buffers (/, i^), fixed to, 
amt piojeeting in front of, the buffer-bar Z. To secure 
the engine against the effects of the wheels coming in 
contact with stones or other obstacles winch may 
happen to be lying on the rails, it it furnished with 
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strong malleable iron safe guards [f, O, descending ! ther© is o miiderable room fur tho ditplsv of taateful 
from the externa! framing to within a short distance, design and judicious arrangement, we have thought 
of each rail, and so termed at the points aa to turn ' that we should render our engraving* more interest- 
a«ide any object with which thpy may come into nil-' ing and root e acceptable by giving representations ol 
lision. Anv enter which may happen to accumulate both, llis| eater.tank A A forma the pnneipd part 
m the cylinders, whether from the priming oi the ol the trailer,, and consists of a reclanguiir sheet.iron 
boiler or the condensation of tho steam, and which,, cistern capable of containing 1 , 21 V) gallons ol water 


Fig. II. 


Fig. 13. 




unless removed from time to time, would be wry ■ for flic supply of the boilei It w niade with 11 lung 
detriment,tl to the am Ling of tin* eng'iie, is let oil hi , n ccsh (H/, joi lli»* reeeplioM ol flu* lu»l 1 lie floor 
means of the pipe aud stop-lock #/', uuiimuiiuwiing . (i| of tlm imv is made with <i slop* down war da 
with tho discharge.pas«Age of c.ich cylindir When ! lioui the lion! «.t the tendei, by wbnh arrangement 
the engine is at rest, the steam winch would otherwise I n»e fuel h pmented tiom hung thrown uul by any 
escape at the safety-valve and he thiown to waste, h ' j.iltiug or hiuking to which it m.iy he Mibjeeted. 
made available for the heating oI the wat> r in tin- ten- low mU tin* hack ol the tank it i*i suimounicd by a 
cer This is accomplished by means oi the bent p*pc i pipe w opening ((.'), by which water is introduced 


Fig 11). 


Fig. 20. 


Fig 21. 




i\ by which a communication is made between the [from tho water-crane *r other conin'•nice for that 
fteam within the flro-box and the feed-pipe i/ t and I purpose A wooden cover is title t »or this opening 

point are ilx«l the 
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tug of ft considerable amount of vibration or changr 
of position of the pipes without breaking tho coniicc. 
tion. The tank is secured to a strong wooden frame 
(B K). forming the body of the tender, and strength¬ 
ened by numerous cross-beams. Tho tender is sup¬ 
ported upon six wheels (O,0,0), of tho same diameter 
aa the trailing or hind wheels of tho engine, sml is 
construct oil in the manner described m treating of the 
latter. Tho brako apparatus, which is shown on an 
enlarged scale in flR 3d, t unmet a of a train <>t mecha¬ 
nism by which a great amount ol friction can lie 
simultaneously produced upon the peripheries of tho 
tender-wheels lor the purpose of reducing tho mo- 
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latter will bo drawn upwards, ond, carrying with it the 
lever 4, tho toothed sector j will be made to revolve 
upon its axis .1, and, consequently, the rods k, k will 
bn drawn each in the opposite direction to the other. 
Rach wheel will, therefore, be forcibly compressed 
lietwccn the brake-blocks m. m, and the engine and 
train bo proportionally retarded. At the point wliero 
the engine is connected with the tender, the latter is 
provided with a system of springs to deaden the effects 
of sho(ks from either direction This consists of two 
springs set bai k to back, aud connected together by a 
socket (n) wlmh receives the end of the drag-bar 
The forc-spung comes into action when any force is 


Fig. 31. 



Fig. 28 . 


men turn of tho engine and tram, when it is required 
to arrest the motion ol the tram The hand-wheel h 
is fixed to the upper extremity of the vertical spindle 
II, working m a strong bearing attached to the tank 
The lower part of tho spindle is formed into a screw, 
and works through the wrouglit-uou nut 1, on which 
is forged a double link, jointed at its lower end to the 
brako.levcr i. This lutter has its centre ot motion in 
the short shaft J, which wotks in strong beatings 
attached to the wooden frame, and carrie* the double- 
toothed seetorj. Two longitudinal * ’on rods (A, l) 
extend the whole length of the ten« ei, and a small 
portion of each towards the front extremity >» formed 
into a rack, so adjusted as to work into the teeth of 
the sector,/. The rods A*, A are suop rted aud guided 
in their motion by small rollers working in the wrought- 
iron guides /, I, t, and upon them are bolted the 
wooden brake-blocks m, m, m, by tho con tar*, of which 
with the exterior surface of the wheels the friction is 
produced Rv this arrangement it is obvious that, by 
Strewing the veitical spindle U into the nut I, the 

•aw 


appliod tending to separate the engine li • »m the tender, 
as w starling a train, and the Innuer spring o, when 
the force is applied in the opposite directum. Both 
springs are supported upon pieces ol thin iron bolted 
between the beams n( the frame, and the extremities 
of tho spring o bear upon tho two gbide-pins q, •/ 
For further securit}, m case of the ordinary connec¬ 
tions tailing, tho safety-chains r, r arc attached 
between the engine and tender. For the accommoda¬ 
tion of the engine-man and stoker the tender is tar¬ 
nished will footstep* (#, it) placed ut an easy dirtance 
above th steps of the engine. By these arrange¬ 
ment^ and with the assistance of the handles t, t, the 
foot-plate is rendered easily accessible. At the front 
of the tender a piece of boiler-plate (w) is fixed by 
hingcb, for the purpose of forming a floor where the 
engine and tender are connected. At the other ex¬ 
tremity of the tender the buffers v, r, similar in con¬ 
struction and in situation to those formerly described, 
nro fixed to the eross-bcam of the tender-fi ammg, for 
the purpose of deadening the shooks produced by 
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the occasional irregularities of motion between the i feasor* and other scientific gentlemen of Edinburgh a 
engine and the train, fho drag-chain w, winch n 'working model ot • steam-carnage This gave saoh 
firmly secured to the isms beam, tortus the connecting- {proofs of practicability, that lie nas urged to carry 
link between the tender ami the tram. In the annexed the machine into practice Such, however. were the 
illustration, .fi, we give a view of the celebrated . difficulties to l»e overcome in this, that he coosoien- 
" K<*« ket ’• 1 its teuucr, invented by lleorge family stated hit scruples to these anxious to aid him 

Stephenson. We Imre described this locomotive at I iu the matter, advnmig them not to proceed with it 


Fig 20. 


big 32. 



Fig. 33. Fig. 8t. 



Fig 87. 



Fig 30. 


Fig. 38 


«l,p i omnicneement of tins article Fig. to «diows the , In fig 12 we give a lafernl view ,.f the steam-ram • 

• Ssi.spareil, M by Timothy llaikworth. The w«»ig*»t j n.nde], as consti iiefed by Hymington. •/, the cylinder, 
ot »hi« engine win i tons 13 cat 1 ijrs , Ihe tender, e, the boiler supplied from the condenser \f % f, direc- 
water, and fuel lining J tuns fiewt The third 1 tion-pullevs, »/, condenser. h, Mcam-pipe, i, water- 

engine iried with the •« Rocket ” aud the “ Hauspareil," | tank ; a, drum fixed on tln» limd axle, ft, tooth and 
and vailed the •*Noirlly,” was invented In Messrs ratchet-wheels , c, rack-rods, ono on eath side of the 
Itraithwaite & Ferric son. It is given at (Ig tl It drum the alternate actum of each upon tho teeth 
weighed 3 tons 1 cwt. These engines were all tried m and ratchet-wheels produces the rotatory motiou. 



Pig ?« 


competition just previous to tho opening of the L.ver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, in 18,F> The “ Rorkrt" 
was the successful engine Another cliumant foi the 
honour of having introduced the first hteam-i arnage 
!B the celebrated William Nyimuptow t**e ergi»eer 
now acknowledged by i e ■ n*. . i u i . i * 
♦he first introducer of’a i ■■ i ■» i>., w. r'.i i • -i.-ii 1 ,' a* 
As early si 178 1 it occurred to him that steam might 
be applied to the propulsion of carnages n® com¬ 
menced experiments with a view to perfect tho idea, : 
“d m 1786 submitted to the inspection of the pro-1 

2fl9 


Hu- ‘•Novelty" possessed «-on)c arianpements of 
outsider iMc merit, the rne-l distingue bed feature 
being flu* construction *d th® boiler and tbe lire- 
place. This will be seen by on inspection of the dia¬ 
gram fig 1 j • d is tho fireplace placed inmdo tho 
boiler and mi-roanded with water; fuel is supplied to 
tho fireplace r by the tube or funnel e, passing through 
tli a dome of the boiler, and covered with a lid or cap 
Air w towed into the fire, to maintain combustion, by 
a small pair of fhnners, worked by the engine, through 
the pipe 3, communicating with the ash-pit e. The 
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heated Hir is foresd along 
Iho aeries of pipes f g to 
the chimney h, the nleam 
space being • t. By this ar¬ 
rangement. a large amount 
of heated snrUco is ob¬ 
tained ; the fireplace not 
only being surrounded with 
water, but also tbo long 
range of pipes f g . The 
peculiar arrangements of 
the engine will be seen by 
the diagram, fig 41. It is 
a most difficult if not im¬ 
possible thing to say who 
really was tbe first to sug¬ 
gest the use of the steam- 
engine for the purpose of 
propelling carnages Oun 
authority claims the honour 
for Wutt. In the patent 
taken out by thul distin¬ 
guished inventor in 17H4, 
he deaf nhed the application 
of the steam-engine to tho 
moving of wheeled car¬ 
riages. Tho boiler of the 
machine bo proposed was 
to have a wooden boiler, 
fastened with iron hoops 
like a cask. An iron was 

to he placed within tho boiler, eo ns to he surrounded 
on all sides by water. Tbo boiler whs to ho placed 
on a carnage, the wheels of which were to receive 
their motion from a piston working in n cylinder ; 
the reciprocating motion hemg converted into a 
rotatory one l»y toothed wheels revolving with a 
sun-and-planet motion, and producing the required 
velocity by a common senes ol wheels and pinions. 
By means of two systems of wheel-work, differing 
in their proportion, he imposed to adapt the power 
of the inuenitin to tho varied resistance it might 
have to overcomo from the state ot the road Watt, 
however, never built a steam-carriage Another 
writer, however, states that Watt did at least construct 
a m aid, jf which we give a diagram at fig 44. At 
fig. 15 we give a longitudinal section of a "fast pas¬ 
senger-engine** constructed by Mr Hack worth, ft 
has been especially designed for fast passenger-trains, 
having driving-wheels 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, with 
leading and hind wheels of 4 feet diameter. Its 
weight in working order is 23 tons IS cwt, and this is 
distributed in the following manner. on leading wheels 
8 tons tl cwt , drivers XI tons 4 cwt, and hunt wheels 
4 tons ft cwt The fire-box is at c c, the smoke-tubes 
at d </, tho balanced spring safety-valves at u - *' 
b, the steam-whistle, * », the enmke-bm; 

*, the blast-pipe; m, the chimney , r e, 
the regnlator; e, the regulator-handle ; 

», the pipo supplying steam to oi o 
cylinder; o, the feed-pipe, to supply 
water to boiler from tho tank in tender. 

In fig. Iff we give the elevation ot an 
American locomotive, with outside cy¬ 
linders; and in fig 47 a longitudinal 
section of tho same, r c, the tire-box , 
d, i /, the Hue-tubes ; t v, the smoke-box; 
e e, the conical blast-pipe, the opening 
of which is regulated by the levers as 
in the drawing; m m, the st^am-dome; 
n w, tho steam pipe ; r r, the regulator- 
dome s o, the regnlator, consisting of a 
spindle-valve actuated on by the lever 
o', admitting steam to the cylinder 
through tho pipe o''©", l i , the steal i 
space above the tubes; op, the lock *ip 
opting safety-valves; f q, the funnel; 
ti,k h,k Jr, the “spark-arrestei .** Tho 
curved arrows show the direction of in* 
heated air; the sparks being deposited 
in the curved vessels », i, the heated air 
and steam pRsuing out st tho vertical 
apertures it, k The eccentric rods and 
gear tor woiking the valves, do., aro 
shown at b b. 
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F«g. 46.— Amibica5 Locomotive. Elithios. 
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Locusts 

Lott/srs, Loct'bTiD r, I o'-Hut $ (Lat. loemita, a io- 
cnit), a lain, or insects belonging to toe onl. Orthoptera, 
and containing several genera and many specie*. 
Locusts are spread all over the globe, and generally 
appear in great numbers The species found in Europe 
are rather r-rnall, bat some of tne exotic “ranches are 
large. Their loud consists oi leguminous plant* During 
spring *mi the beginning ot summer they arc in their 
larva state . but in tbe Jntter part ot the summer they 
become pet i«* t insect* Locusts, bite many ot her insects 
belong ng to the order Oifhoptcra, have the faculty of 
produiinga harsh, creaking noise, by acting upon their 
olvtra.or aing-eotera,with their hind legs On account 
of the v ems beingconeiderablj elevated in the eh 1 1 a, and 
the inner edge of their thigh* being rngo*e with spine*, 
th«* tubbing of the one ag nnst the other produce* the 
)j.»*e Of nil the species, the migratory loi u*t ( 7 .\unta 
w»7».»//»* r.i), although a small nibcct, i* 011c ot tbe xn«*t 
detdrumve 10 man Its powers of destruction arc 
, and as they arc produced in great numl 
de ’ ' ‘hi 

Atier consuming oil within their reach, they take 
fi 'lit 111 swarms to some adjoining disti ict At time* 
tk • numb, r ol locusts 1* *•» great that the *kv is ubso- 

.^ , P« ~ . • 

»re they a’lght assume the appearance «»i a »»arren 

as to, alm'.«,t in an instant These insects appear 
pen* di"»H\ in aevcial parts of central Europe, in 
k„i uf, S\iu nt.d almost all the south of Asia, ami 
aiucad terror and ill*may before them. Rewards are 
• IT red for the collet lion of both the eggs and the per- 
fr. t insects in t»*e south of Europe It is on rcc.ud 
1 »Mt 111 loll, at Marseilles, 2 «\ 00 t) fi hucs wctepii.d lot 
f,» , iitiipo-r. A similar plan is adopted m Tinker 
end 111 Chins A large species of locust, beautifully 
Coloured, Itsuata nWitAi, is common in boutb* mi 
A ir. . id 1 

luliab.t mts of aome countries malic use of the lug 
fcjiecies of locusts as food 1 hey pull off their wings 
and lry tnem in butter or ml, «r p.i kle them. 

Loof, tmIt, iu Mm , a Cornieli term for n running 
vr in of me till, or cvrn *tone, of nm partmilui kind 
When the loil.* is v.du ible, it it railed ft lixe lode , and 
when worthies*, a d>a I lode 
Lonoi, loj (Fr h.yn), a term applied m Arcli to j 
*nnll housn situated in a park or domain, Kuhnnliuntf 1 
to the mansion, ol*o the cottage * it uat< d at tin* gale 
of tlic atomic whieli leads to the mansion In tins last 
*en*eif 1* nearly synonymous with the term "gate¬ 
house ” 

"* Loo and Logliwb, log, loq’-hne (Ang -Sax ), nautical 
terms express!ic of the means used to ascertain I* 
rnte of u ship's epeed The Inq is a piece of wood 
the foun of the »ector of a circle (usually a quadrant) 
of (ho or »iv inches 1 adms 1 he following description 
»* taken from Brande's TJicti* nary It is about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and so balanced by means of 
a piece of lead nailed to the circular part, as t 
perpendieul.iilv in the water, with about two-thirds 
immer-cd under the surface. The logline Is n small 
cord, one end r»f which is fastened to the log, and tin 
other wound round a reel in the galleiy of the Mop. 

I ho log thus poised keeps its place in the water, while 
tlio line is unwound from tho red aa the abip moves 
through tho water; and the length of line unwound in 
a certain time gives the rate of the ship's sailing 11 ' 
term or phrase geneially employed with reference I 
employing tlio log 11 termed ** heaving the log " Knots 
along the lino allow the calculation of the speed to he 
made; and tho tuno is generally checked by a sand-glass 
running a certain number ol seconds,—generally 30 or 
4“>, -.oine'fn 00 seconds, indeed The length between the 
Knots is so proportioned to the time of the glass, as 
the number ot knots unwound is to the number ot 
miles tho ship is smling per hour Tho flisl knnti* 
placed about five fathoms from tho lug, m order to 
enable tho latter to get clear of the ship before the 
reckoning commence* , and tlio part of the line between 
the lead and the first knot is called tho ifray lint. A 

? »*itcut form of log, by which the calculation is made 
>y a species of clockwork, whose mntne power is 
wuter, is now, however, generally adopted, particular! * 
in steam-v e*sels 

LoOaHIACBJB, lo-ghn-e-ai'-$e-», in Hot., the Sptgeiia 
or Strychno* lam., a nat. 01 d. of Dicotyledone$, sub- 
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class Corvlhflora 1 consisting of (routes! shrubs, herbs, 
and tress, with the following character* —Leaves 
opposite and entire, with stipules, the latter occasion¬ 
ally existing only in the form of a raised line or ridge - 
calyx i—5-parted, cut oils regubir, 4 -f» or 10 -elefr; 
actuation vahate or comolutc; miens sometimes 
anisomerous . anthers 2 eel*. d, pollen t lob* 1, ovary 
?, 3, or 4 celled. sivle <iiup]e h. 1 w, and with as many 
iivisii.ns above as there are cell* to the ovary . angina 
aimplo. Frtut capsular or drnp w eo-bnieati*, placentas 
aide, ultimately de(arhed Seeds i.*ua , lv peltate, 
sometimes winged, with fleshy or cartilaginous albu¬ 
men The ljtqanuiee* are almost Ulmers dly poison¬ 
ous, acting on ths nenons system, and pioiinsing 
frightful convulsions. There aie 2.’* gem rs and about 
20o species (.V-e Ioivatm, brn.vii*, SntycnM'S ) 

Loo abitiiiik Ci’kVF, loq a-rilh’-vtik, .vturve m tnu 
higher branches of analytical geometry, whuh pos- 
seases tlie property of having its ufucum proiH.ilit.nal 
to tin ' / * *»***is *f the roricspondipg hi!ii«i/o - 
Iter, i - ■ •»'*»,/ <if Cartes. (See Conn, bti- 

Tiows and U roin-TKY ) 

I o«. 4 kith ms, loa'-u-rUhnu (Or. loqo» t proportion. 
an-1 .r»iMan, number) —The logarithm of nnmhin 

r he briefly f *d t«» he tin 
ol other numbers, which render the j.owims ol tho 
latter, denoted bv the exponents, equal to the foniicr 
•cues 111 nio*t elementary inntlicmati»al woiks, ilia 
letinition of the word is thus given —The hig.iti’lirn 
jf a number y is rik h a value of the index r, oi a Jivrd 
ungmfude a, a* will eatisfy the equation y ox that 
s, r is defined to he the loganthm of y in a Nveteik of 
JAi'ianthni*, whose 7’.i#e is a and the logarithm of *y 
will ttierofoie depciKl entirely upon the <|iiHulity a , 
be assumed lobe any flmte'nisgnilude what¬ 
ever, unify «».dy exi opted, on account oi every anth- 
uetical power or loot of 1 being only 1, which thus 
uevents that number from obeying tho conditions 
fated above In order, therefore, to const it 11 to a 
•ganthin, it is neee*aary that the exponent ihnuld 
fei ot 1 ical 

oportmu, corresponding to ns manvotliei i in geonie- 
>ch! proportion. If we take, for example, the senea 
of 10, WO have J0> 10; ]0* - RH). 10' --1,000, and 

l.»* 1 we thus attain the results th it the loga¬ 

nthm of 10 .= 1, the logaiillii.i of 10f) r- 2, of 
1 000 - ,1; and of 10,000 -- \. Tins ran l»f 

rd, h> t lo, rifhi ithr atieal 

term lor a number, hv whuh the - a, • *‘i 1 . r ace* 
tain fundamental iatio is exprrs'o 1 hi* :• ton 
lixcd ruiidaiiient.il ratio Thus, in tho two inns of 
antlunetieul and geometrical pi<.portion, tho numbers 
thus pro* cod — 

Ar I'm. . 0, J, 2 , 3, 4 , fi, 0, Ac. 

(leu Vro 1, 2, 4, H, 30, 32, f.l, Ac. 

Consequently, if weudd ] and 3 together in the flrtt 
line, l corresponds to 10 (standing undent), which is 
identical with the multiple of 2 and H, which stand 
under the 1 and 3. Tho upper lino in arithmetical 
proportion form* than loganthm* of tbo lower, m geo- 
inetncal piopnrlion, and loganthrmc tablos furnish 
these intermetiiale frat lions, corresponding with the 
intermediate numbers 111 tlio lower Jino. A tabic of 
logarithm*, made according to an Mummed haaii or 
fundamental ratio of all numbers to a certain limit, u 
railed a f e_ s*' 1 - - »v»V*s. Liganthms were first in¬ 
vented 5 . I r I N . •••., Karon ot Mnchiaton, in Scot* 
land , > : w i.«' • 1 r e • • known b> linn in aworkpuh* 
lulled in 1AI4, under (be title, *' I)e Mintlci Loganth- 
morum ('anoin*C , '»n*truetione.'* Tbi* system was varied 
by llenrv Briggs (a rotenipoinrv of J*nrd Kajuer), 
who constructed ano" **r ••ni"* for its base the 

number 10 , winch, « * 1-5 : m our system of 

mimcratum, has many advantages over that rouxtructed 
by Napier, being ninth in--re e.mvcment for ordinary 
iiiriioses of calculation. 1'riggs cab ulaled his on tho 
unnariicntal basis of the ratio 10 to 1. consequently, 
the logarithm of 10 is 1; of 100, 2, of ],0o0, 3; and 
10 on. It is, therefore, evident that all logarithms of 
lumbers between 10 and ] must he more than 0, but 
ess than 1; in other wonls, must he fractions thus, 
he logarithm of 6 is 0 f/HlfiK! Again, all logarithms 
if number* between 10 and l'X) must be greater Ilian 
, but Jess than 2; or, that is to say, mutt bo whole 
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numbers pht* a fraction; fur instance, the logarithm 
of 1)5 is 111777230. The properties and advantages of 
logarithms are very great by their utility in facilitating 
the arithmetical operations of multiplication and divi¬ 
sion, which, when large numbers are concerned, usually 
take up much time. If the multiplication of two large 
numbers has to be effected, it is only necessary to take 
from tbo logarithmic t uldesthe logarithms of the num¬ 
bers in question, add these together, and the result will 
be the logarithm of the required prodtu t. In dunum, 
logarithms of the numbera hatta merely to be deducted 
from each other, and the result, will bo the logaiilhin 
of the dividend. If numbers havo to be raised to 
powers, then logarithms urn nr.ltiphe.l, if tools me 
tq be extracted, the logarithms .it' i « n \v to be divided 
by the exponent of the root The iiitigr.il pail of a 
logarithm is railed its rkaraiteudf , hi i ms" it shows 
at once of bow many digits the natmal iniiubei corre¬ 
sponding to thn logarithm to which it is prefixed i* 
composed. If, tlierefoin, we know the logiinthm • . 
any number, wo need only add I, 2 , Aa , to its 
characteristic, in order to ohtuin the log ml Inn of a 
number 10 times, 1(K> tunes, or Jihh) time-. as great. 
For instance,— 

log 7151)1 
log 735*1 l 
log 71501 
log 7 
lor?. •7*1591 
Inf i*-I i.l e\,-i epli^tlienegulnebipti is only placed o\ or 
fie* hua. t*i* lie, as lhat alone is negative; but the 
general mode of procedure with regard to the*e minoi 
logarithms ih to give them then uiilhiuetn il comple¬ 
ments, substituting the real value in the final icoill 
In the Napierian system, the mod a Ini, or bams, of the 
tables is 1 ; and consequently the .Napoo mii liuMirithm 
is easily found it om the comm* i 1 it’. •• (those ot 

I’riggs), by imiltiplvmg the i.t ... ilio l.itt* r 

by The Napierian login it linn are often ealh d 

natural lot/nri/hinn, ou account ol the modulus ol then 
system being unity; w’ulo the <oumum logai iilinis of 
Briggs are called tabular login ithm «, m contia-din- 
(motion to the former. The method vhuh was Hist 
employed to compile logarithmic tables was founded on 
tha successive extraction of roots, and consequently 
caleulat.onsarose of vast difficulty and tedium, in thn 
piesont day, however, tho method is for more simple, 
and the computations are thus rcndcied much more 
expeditiously. Suppose, for instance, it be requited 
to find the logarithm of any number x, by mcuus of 
converging series. In tlio first place it must lie as* 
turned that log. (l+*)=Ax+Bx a + C , x t | IXr* t Ac (1), 
in whioh A. 11, 0, D, Ac , are coetlicieuts, like detei* 
inmates. (&B«ItrDrrsnV(irATB Co auric if.nts ) There¬ 
fore, taking another number, z, we have, iu a similar 
manner, log. (1+xr) * Ax t- Ba* + C?’t Os* Ac. (2); 
then subtracting the second eqiuti m ( 2 ) from tho 
first ( 1 ), wc shall liavo the result— 

log. (I+x)—log. ( 1 +e)- A(jj— s)-t BU'—s 9 ) 
+C(x»-x*) bAc (1) 

But from the properties possessed by lognnthms we 

1 *4- x 

know that log. ( 1 +*) — log. ( 1 +*) = log. ——: log. 

J T® 

(1 + undon our bringing out the equation bj the 

iame means ns log. ( 1-1 x) was treated m the tint 
equation, wo obtain tho icsult that log. (I i 

a= Ac. buh lituting, then hue, 

this divelopiULiit for log (I 1 *) -W ( 1 +r) in the 
third equation (3), and uivdiiig bo*U by ( '— z ), there 
results,— 

*TT. + \H7? +cl crd'- 

s=A+B(x+r)+C(x*+x®-' x*)+ Ac. 

Now, os this equation is truo independently of nny 
pnrtioular values ot x and let us Suppose that * -z, 
uud it becomes— 

A~^=A 4 2Bx-t-3Cx l +1DX'-}- Ac. 

:m 
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which, on expanding tho quantity by division, 

gives A 0—x + *■—*•+*«— Ao.—A+2 Bx + 3Q** + 
4I)r* + Ac. Therefore, by tho theory of indeterminate 
coelhcients, wo must have tho separate equations 
A - A, — A —211, -| A-3C, — A—4D, Ac.; and on mb* 
stituting the rrsulliiig values of B, 0, D, Ao., in terms 
ot A iu equation (1), we git— 

*-■) 

The quantity A, which is still indeterminate, being tbo 
dulu*, and H'lignmg to it any particular value, wo 
I at ouco chai.iiteri/e thn system which we wish 
to iiinsider. It would he lmpns.jhle in the present 
icle to enter at length upon thediflVicut theorems 
for the < urn filiation oi logarithmic tables, and nearly 
as useless, mb tho tables at present in existence are 
i" r, :dv «'indent lor all prueticiil purposes. The history 
•is*. y of logarithms will lie found iu ([niton’s 
“ Mntliematieal liacts," whii h enter upon the subject 
at length The best tables ext ant aic those ot Babbage, 
which nrc most carefully collated and * onquled. For 
navigation and astronomy, Farley's “Tables of Siv- 
ilgure T aro tho best. Tho use and appli¬ 
cation •• . m trigonometiy will ho found 

under 'Inioovomltrt— Jlej. Brando's Dictionary of 
Scieiu c, Liti rut arc , and drt. 

Louie, luti'-jik (Or Im/tke), considered in its most 
catholic KdatioiiH, is the s< ience of formal und mate¬ 
rial teusoiuug In its atuetly formal nipcct, log’o is 
the hii»*ii» , n ol the nccessuiy'lawa of thought; in its 
muter ml uspccd, again, it is the scienee of the laws of 
thought applied to liiudiee. In the burner sense it is a 
Henmie, in tho hittci it is an Art. In the ono sen e. 
thou '*, • , ' 1 • miplete, perfeet, iti the other, 

it is ■ , . , uupei lei t. r l he fniniula foi 

niutenil logic is boi'ir n all , the ioriuuli for nine logic 
is u/) m ul/ The litter, or di duel ion, is novays ex- 
pln iHu»o! d •* *i-. r U> * fie funner, or 
ni.tuctwn,' \ . i 1 ,. . ■ . ■ Ihe contents 

of a thought, As it is usual to consider tiiohfi two 
pluses ot human leasoning apart, in the following 
Imef outline, pure logic, nr Deduction, will fiist bo 
tieuted of, and next applied logic, or Induction. 

I. Pure Logic, or Dedurhon —it is necestary to ob¬ 
serve that no progress in logio can bo made without 
the preliminary ahsumption ol the facts of psychology, 
in other words, the existence of sense, perception, 
memory, assoc mtion, and so forth, lies at thobasis of 
eveiy process of roasomug. Pure logic is an d pnori 
science, not an it panic non one, for it deals exclusively 
with thoso truths ou which all experience depends, 
rather than those truths which form the substance of 
experience itself. This system of doctrine owes its 
existence to Aristotle, who not only indicated its out¬ 
line, he virtually nested the 6cienoe. In tho progress 
of its hisfoi v it has received various minor modifica¬ 
tion! nud ndditiona from various philosophers; bat 
until Sit Wm. Hamilton’s tuna no logician made 
in tf dial unpiovonienta on it from the da vs of the 
Staginto himself, it is usual to divide formal logio into 
three parts.—1. Concept* or notion*; 2 Judgment*; 
3. Heauomngt. In other words, the formation of 
general notions, tho decision whether thoso concepts 
agree or not, and the drawing of one such judgment 
fitun another. These parts in their order, and first of 
Ch >irrpti. This, by the way, h the most important 
)> irt ot logic, nud one oil whose laws the entire aeienco 
may be legnr.uul as m a gnat measure dcpending. 
What, then, -s a concept H It is tho result of an act, 
l n i.iii as conception, wimli includes tho comprehen¬ 
sion i f tho v.uious qualities of an object up to unity. 
Notions, ng.nii, mo rather tho npprplicnsion of theso 
qiiihlies tli hi the final bundling up of them, which 
belong. ctchi*i\f»1y to conception. Tlio two terms, 
lioivctcr, un» ficqiicnfiy used ov iionvnnmsly. When 
the mind, ulter surveying a senes ot objects, draws 
away (abutrahhc) or abstiaets a number of qualities 
tron* those objects, and classifies them, arranges them 
into ordeis or genera, geuciah/es them in bhort, and 
gives it name to each class so tunned, thepiucessot 
conceiving or forming concepts may bo fuul to have 
been go no through. It is obvious tint a considerable 
vaiiety will take place m the character of tho concepts 
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■o formed, mmo will be more general, ■oiue will be 
less general, though all wnl be reducible to genera ami 
species. Thus, the individual, or tingle object*, m 
fli# horse, tha> man, hemp the name* of so many tact* 
or things ou wluch logic i* supposed to < peiate, belong 
neither to genus u.»r species, and aie piopcily beyond 
it* domain altogether. I ho lowest species (»a/frsa 
spfun\ can never hw a gtmn*. The iiighrst genua 
{mmmum genus) can never be a specie*. 1 lie sub iltern 
penera ( j. ivit v»*$n/*r iiwin) are geucra to tho*© beneath 
ihem, a* d »p« c.e* to tlio*c allure them. Thin, Socrates 
is an inii apeci i. ><itf is a tuuininm genua, ami 
man is a *> ns to Sot rates ami being (1 w 

regard the Quah'y ol cwiuept, we reoogi.iz* th 

©lassos oi tli ! t iu.iv he predicated, or th< 

charo ten oi ahull it is made up. In the former 
She, weiegird the Intensive Quantify ol cm opts 
in the latter, tlpqr Intensive Qunutilj Thus, in the 
expieveion mao, or ru*iaeul animat, if I abstiact tne 
rational from animal, J theiehy dimmish tint intensive 
or internal qutntity of tin ciizcpt, but increa**o its 
extension. I or the ter * cli ate” 

number of object* Ilian ma i 1 In* leading words that 
are employed iu design itiug the quantity of concepts 
arc, lor their ©xteiisn «, i tan or puius; lor their 
intension, marl, note, altnbute, character. We 
amplify the evtmtion • >t concept* bv absttaction or 
generah * amplify tin ir intension or compr**- 

»n by deteiinio iimn. We resolve theexte 
ol a notum by dti.-mm; we resolve its intension bv J 
definition, lienee r.n individual notion cannot lie, 
divided (i n-du •■li'um), and a simple, or dt finite notion 
( Je-findum ) c, itiiiot lie defined. Again, . 1 st lie ch iruien 
of a concept may be mom or le*s thinly seized by urn- 
-t nrasneas, moioor lexs peilectly grasped, we lm\e the 
* , cal Quality of mneepts, or their lelative cle.inn *-a 
or distinctness, ami their obscuritj or inniitmul’ •" 
The peculiar form which a concept ASaimies alien 
recalled by the mind, brings us abreast of the most 
important controversy in till speculation,—that • f 
Nominalism and Realism. Leibmtr’s unswei to this 
question is tbe one now adopted by all intelligent 
logicians. It nlMt, when e~. r..*s re i. ”ed, we 
either •■•hi t .... ■ »" r i* *e • » • i under 
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or deny. in the qu intitics of extrusion and intension. 1 u 
reference to their ipmituy and quality together, 
propositions are usually nosignated t»y the rowels A, 
”» *!,' The IJniViTval Alllrinsiti.c ave denoted bv A, 
the l. imcrsol N< gfttue by K, the I'artiru'.ir Aflituia- 
tivo by I. mid the lhutuultr Negative bv O. Or. to 
employ the mnemonic lines of i'etius II. span us 

Assent A, neyut R, itti unit enahtsr amhtr; 
Assent /, neyat O, ted pirtn ulariter aiob,r. 

Itut these four species of proposition are ohla-ned 
solely by 1 I . . quantify 0 fthe ml.it, t alone, 

together w. . • •• . *»i v of both subject and medi¬ 
cate Now this is where thoinipoitnn. cot bjr William 
llauulti n’s " thorough-going quant di<*nt ran ofthc pre- 
dii ate" c lines in. Jfo pioposes »ut only /.» qwitthjy 
the ful.f,i't, but the piidicate also, bight speues ot pro- 
posilu thus evolved, which taking A and l for 

umver al.it \ paiticulir as m the AiMotclic imtulmn, 
but extinding them to either quility, and walking 
slliriimtion by mi f. And negation by an n, we have too 
following acts ol pr' • tm 

Ajjit nmfn es, 

1 Toto-tidal-* \f \ Ail \ is nil V. 

1*. Toto-p.irtial All MIX is some Y. (A) 

8 I* iiti-iot.il- IIA Some \ is all Y 
4 Paili-parlial- If I Sonic \ is some Y (I) 

Serialises 

't T4it.»-fi / t'il An A - Any X is not any Y (1C) 

<». Toto-p itti il \uf Any V i* not hojiio Y. 

7 I'hiIi lot'll -In A - Some A i.. not ntiv Y (O) 

H. I'jiti-painnl In 1 — Home Xu not Mime Y. 

Ol all these judgments t» and 8 are the weaken!, jrt 
it is alwayH possible to allege that^axy man is hot 
some brute, or that same man ts not same brute. Yet it 
must be acknowledged fl .it t 1 * • .gl tfirne propositions 
aroconceivable, they .ti< ■ i bn - pMictieal utility. The 
I great division of judgments is their relation, or 
flic coincidence or non-emm idence of subject and pre¬ 
dicate. This relation is either simple or conditional. 
On the former alternative the proposition is Categorical, 
ontbelatter—iiiHsmueh as the condition lies either in tho 
the notion) or we only coniprchtnd a few ot tlno-e! subject alone oi m tho predicate alone, or m both tho 


marks at the time, though wo assume wo know them 
In the former case it is tutu,tne or liotativo knowledge 
we have of t he notion, in the lat ter caso it is sgmbnlu at. 
In tho third place, concepts may bo mutually com¬ 
pared as to their Relation, whn U consists in tho teei- 
procai comparison ot fh*‘tr various attributes. 'Hint is 
to sav, that notions can only be compared as t>*their 
mutual extension, and as to their mutnal compichen- 
sion one with another Bo ranch for the doctrine of 
Concept*. We proceed now to tho second pnit of 
logic; namely. Judgments. A judgment is the alii.- 
motion that two concepts can or cannot bo reconciled, 
or (moro correctly, that two concepts, a e.mcept and a 
th.ng, or two individual things) agree or disagree As 
wo have just recognized a certain quantity, quality, 
and relation among Concepts, so we must now retog 
i«o a quantity, quality, and relation as affecting 
Judgments. This is why it was remarked mviih* time 
ago, that tho thorough comprehension of the doctrine 
of Concepts may be regarded as tho thorough compre¬ 
hension of the muster principle of logic. Iu the piug- 
nient, Soeratei ts rational; Socrates is called the Hub- 
)ci t, rational the predicate, atul t« the copula. Rut in 
numerous propositions the copula i** »»•* ppiwwl, 
.t is tnendy understood. Tho i»‘ • • l 


subpet and piedicate—it is Hypothetical, Disjunctive, 
or Dilewmatie. Bo there are four kind* of relation 
between tho subject and piedicuto of u proposition, 
which may ho exemplified as follows. A is Jt is the for¬ 
mula for n categoric il judgment; ff Bis, A is, is ahy- 
pothelical one, D ts either li or Cor A is a disjunctive 
one, and if X »• A, it is either B or V, is a dilemtnatio 
•no \V® may remark iu conclusion on this part of 
>nr subject, that the Anstotelic d ictrine ol tho cate¬ 
gories slid of the orcdicsblcs, aft prop, rly extra logical, 
ot eourwv finds no powe here. Tho third grand divi¬ 
sion o( logo i* /tenoning, or Syllogism, or tho pincc-s 
by which onn judgment is derived from another or 
mote. And as iu Concents and in Judgments wo havo 
here recurring again the old I el at rans of quantity, 
quality, rdati »n. ]t must not be forgotten that the 
essence of syllogism consols in the production of a 
new and distim i nuiginent, not in the truth of any one 
of the given judgments. The Premises aro the two 
given piopositinns <*r the Antecedent, and the Cantht - 
non is the proposition sought, nr tho consequent r I he 
premise vvlm h announces the general rule is «tilled th*» 
Ma/or, tin.one which announce* the applu stum ot th** 
general rule ts called the Jfotnr, and tin* Middle term 
that with which the two evtiemes of (h* couclu-ioo 


judgment* is taken fiom their quantity, or their ieU -1 are separtteiy compaied. 'lhe tl rce projios'tioni <>| u 
t’on of subject and predicate, as renproc ally *■’ I* - ,l r - .• f ,. • i cctly evj.ti*»-c*d by the 

and part. Is fho predicate viewed as the emit- • s v • , , it Coiulnn ^•^ , v»' ». 

whole*? Tho judgment is nronifiuiicd an extensive! arc two kinds ot inference ,—j nun. dial i snd uimIi in 
one ^ Is tho pubjc.l. regarded «vs the coiitaiininiwti.de 1 1 \\ lien we can dende at out •*, a-» sm»n h. wi* Hint* i*l in*' 
The judgment is an intensive or comprehensive one 1 ** • ' 

Thus, in the proposition. All plants giwe, if we view 
grow as tho conta*u*ng whole, wo have a propc-.jt.on in 
exiension, as All plants beUuq to <he class of qi tinny 

objects. And if, in the same proposition, wo view'judgments miy bo comjiared, the ml. rence is cubed 
pfante as tho containing whole, we have a proposition J mediate. Foi example,—All good rulers cue just, 
m Comprehension, ns The attribute e** mink qf grow hi/ J therefore no ur just rulers • an bo good, i . a specimen 
belongs to oilplants Hut judgments have a cert* »\ of immediate luteicme, and,—All coii'uimptinns fire 
quality as well as quantity, aocoiding aa the - i t • .-ral, tins dihease ii u consul.'pi ion ; theicfore this 
and predicate reciprocally agree or disagree, ail.nu «..n a »■ is mortal, la an example of med.Hte renionuig. 
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the terms of the tw.i pti.,io*.«t.oi s inv .Ucd, wl*. ther 
tl.ev ogice or diMgree, the mferene m termed imme¬ 
diate, but wl’.-'i wi* require logo mqui t of a th'id or 
middle j.idg.v* ut «jr lei ui with which cm h ol tho other 
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The different sorts of immediate inference can be pur hare all been disposed of as belonging properly to 
sued no farther here. There is a general canon for immediate inference. When syllogisms are taken m 
conducting Mediate reasoning, which may be thus ex- their external form, we hare three species of reason* 
pressed. The agreement or disagreement of one judg* ing which require soroo elucidation. There is Drat the 
nient with another is ascertained by n third judgment, Epiebcireme, or reason-rendering syllogism j there is, 
inasmuch as this, wholly or by the same part, agrees secondly, the Sorites, or oham-argument, as tho Ucr- 
wilh both or with only one of the conceptions to be mans call it; aud there is, thirdly, tho Enthymcme, 
compared. There are a number of general rules for with one premise suppressed. To lllustrule,—the Kpi- 
the proper construction of syllogisms, which may be cheirema is B is A; but C is B, for it is 1); therefore 
vcmently condensed as follows. Dmtnhu'e the C is also A. The Sorites is, A is B, B is C, 0 is D, l) 
‘ lie term (t e. take it in its widest sigmflcatio i), let is E ; therefore A is K; reduced to B is 0, A is B, 
there bo no fourth, and both premises must be neither therefore A is U; 0 is D, A is 0, therefore A is.D ; I) is 
particular nor negative. The conclusion then will fol- K, A is D, therefore A is E. The Enthymeme, ns a 
low tho worst part (ns “ some flowers are blue*’), and kind of colloquial argument, needs but little illustra* 
will neither distribute nor deny unless when the pre- tion here. All these species of rei»»‘t*«n.r hnvo various 
nusen do so. All Mediate inference is properly one, forms. Besides these, there me tl-» »•••• .•\ i !mi > ,-.i p 
—that often called by logicians the eategunc.il, for t lie where the reasoning is viewed as an independent whole; 
conditional and hvpotlietic.il syllogisms mo nil re- tho Prosyllogism, whose conclusion is a premise in a 
dticihle by immediate inference The regular syllo- given syllogism; and the Episjllogiam, whose premise is 
gisni, then, regarded us to it* ftsmtial torm, comes a conclusion in a given syllogism. These arguments 
now to be considered And Hist of the figure, or tho very frequently occur in life, ft should not be forgotten, 
position of tho middle term in the premises, and of tho however, that the simple syllogism is the type of all 
mode or mood, nr the formal value ot the three judg- reasoning. Ho much for formal logic, 
menfs of a syllogism as to their qni* *i*v, qualify, nod II Material fsogxo, or Induction (the rpagogt of 
relation. Them is only one flguie ..<* id me Aristotle), signifies properly the drawing ot a general 

logicians, three according toothers, s>i: * «.r a* e *i«.ng law from a sufficient number of particular cases. It 
to a third putty. These me ns follows, where » icpre- is distinguished from pure logic by caring wholly for 
cents the subject, 1 * tho predicate ot tho conclusion, tho matter, or facts, or truth of its objects, while the 
and M tho middle term. Pig 1.—Ml*, BM, .'. Hi*, former is occupied entirdy willi tho correctness of tho 
Pig If —I'M, SM,HP. Pig. HI —Ml*, MS, .*.81*. \form of thought. And here, at the outaet, it is neccs- 
Kig IV.—PAT, MS, \ HI*. The Terms alone being Rary to take a distinction, which may be of groat use 
hem stated, the quantity and quality, indeed the afterwards. There is what is called a pei/ecf induct ion 
Mood of the whole of the syllogisms, remain to bo mid an imperfect one. Tho perfect one is when tho 

flllc.1 up; in other words, between M and J 1 , for investigator has been able to examine all the particular 

example, we muy place either a negative or allirmatue instances on which this law is founded; tho imperfect 
copula, and wo may prefix either a universal or a par- induction, again, forms uiuetv-uino one-hundieuths oi 
tusular Hignto P TnoMoods are ordn i '% r |!*eit» a'i ■ hrtite reasoning, and mounts at once from 

esc h figure by tho three letters which s- . . » .'.■•i ore ■ 1 r . • c cases m wInch the law holds to the all. Fer- 

the quantity and quality oi each judgment. Thus, feet nuluetion was denominated by Bacon ret puerilti, 
Alf, Fig. I., rendu as follows, which tun bo readily as it on sery few occasions can add uti\thing to what 
venflod ?>y turning hack to tho mnemonic lines wbitn one is already in possession of. Indeed, it is often 
were given under Jut gments. All M is 1*, sumo 8 is taken up under the formal 8 illogi-.ru The latter, 
M; theiefore some His P. And MO, Pig 11 , reads,— again, imperfect induction, is the peculiar kind of all 
no P is any M; some H is some M , theiefoie some $ ordinary scientific induction. And the grcit neon or 
is no P. lAI, Fig. I IT., reads,—^some M is Rome P; puncipic, which is itself a principle «i I'./uetiuM, on 
dl Mis some 8 ; therefore some S is some P; ami so which this foimof material science rests, is the con* 
on. A few mnemonic lines of consideiablo convenience stain y and uuifoimity of natuie's laws Or, more urti- 
hnvo been invented winch sene to point out the saiious culately expressed, it runs thus ,—under the tame cir- 
inoods m each of the four figures, according to tho old mmntancct, and mfh the tame tuhitanett , the tame 
notation. They are as follows:—Fig. I.—bArbArA, effect! aluaj/t remit from the tame cautei. Material, 
cFlArKnt, dArll, fErlOquo prions. Fig. II.— or applied logic, to fulfil its aun, must haie attained,— 
cEsArE, oAmKstrEs.fEstlnO, hArOkO secumlic Fig. 1. to as truo statements as posBiblo respecting the 
III —tertin, d A r Apt I, dlsAmls, dAtlsI, f KIAptOn,, objects with which it deahi; 2. it must be able to ucflnn 
bOkArdO, 1 KrlsO, hnbet; quarts msuper addit. Fig those objects with as much dearness and precision ai 

IV. — brAmAutlp, cAinEnEs, dlmArls, .. 1 it must bo able to indicate the extent of 

frFslsOn. Thero will be found nineteen leg'lu* ate u.>i«e obie. f., and, 4. it must exhibit its results in a 
ramies in tlio whole of these figures, but sixty-two! syntematio manner. These prchnunaiy obligation i 
according to Sir William 11 nnul ton's oxtended not a - 1 being imposed upon it, it requires, m th« second place, 
tion (for which «en above to his extended judgments), to be ablo tn answer the following tour leading ques- 
*Woro leaving this part of the subject, it may be well turns —I. How are the causes of phenomena to bo 
it. stato that the first figure is tho most perfect, that is J dutinqtrxbcd am u*g n multitude of other pbenomeni 
to any, it exemplifies best tho Anstotelio diotum </r all »«,*i n 11 • I m*i i ilnm 9 2. llow are < auscs to be dis- 
omni et nullo, or whatever is affirmed or denied of 1 covered winch are less open to observation than the 
class may bo affirmed or denied of any part of that effects produoed by them ? 3. When should an in- 
class. To take an example. All plants need light; complete enumeration of facts bo deemed sufficient, 
sunflowers are plants, thereforo sunflowers need light, and on what principle? 4. How should new laws Ini 
Some logicians, as Aristotle, Kant, and Sir William expressed nna recorded P These questions, in then 
IIuiuilton, throw oierhoard all tho ligures but tho first, order.—1. How the causes of phenomena are to be 
and with them of course annihilate reduction. Jteduc- distinguished. It must ho here obsert ed, respecting 
tion is the process by which tho other figures are causation, what the scholastic writers never forgot, 
biought tinner the form of the first figure. This is that it is properly nil the associated causes—the <on* 
usually effected by changing the order ot the terms, or causes, as it is sometimes phi deed, that make up what 
w hero that cannot be done, by substituting a pi ivati\e is orninanly denominated "the cause" of a thing, 
conception (os "unwise" for example) fora positive And every event has more than one cause when strirtiy 
judgment, and then changing the older ot tho terms analysed. Yet men, nevertheless, inquire for "tlie 
by couvcrsion as it is called. As uftc* occin s, man} a cause ’ of a phenomenon; and justly enough, for what 
piece of reasoning, being withniu subjects or predi- they want is tho most influential agent m the produc- 
eates expressed, belongs propel ly to no figure. There tion of tho result. It requires no labour beyond 
have been, in ail, three peculiar achi f «} 1 U\. ' " simple enumeration,** to enable ono to discover such 

notation,—those of Lambert, Euler, and Sir William very uniform and regular laws os the recurrence of tho 
Hamilton. Tho last is by for the simplest and most tides, and tho law that all weighty bodies fall. But it 
complete, but cannot be exhibited here A coudi* requires a great degree of patient observation and 
tioiial or hypothetical syllogism contains, of course, a research to discover that the one phenomenon is eon* 
conditional or hypothetical judgment, and a disjunc- neoted with the moon*s influence, and that the other 
tivc syllogism contains a disjunctive judgment. These depends on the higher law of gravitation. All men 
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opoa to the observation of thcso phenomena had a rude 
notion o( the titles ami of falling bodies, but it required 
a Newton to complete tho theory of both the pbe* 
nomena. The chief rules which regulate the inquiry 
after causes are tho lolloping:—!. While tho same 
effect may sometimes anso from diffeient causes, ret 
the cause must always be sought among the in\amble 
concomitants of the effect. 2 II an effect is not pro¬ 
duced under certain circumstances, this either indi¬ 
cates the absence of tlio cause, or tho presence of a 
counteracting one. 3 The cause is often suggested l»v 
analogy. 1. The cause is often indicated by the vaim- 
tion «»f degree ot the effect. 5 The more forms of the 
effect that are studied, tho greater is the probability ol 
Uuding out the cause. 0. A »uspe»tcd cause may be 
tested bv allowing it to operate under les^-c miplic ited 
riirnmstnmes. 7. Where complications enst, cveiy 
can so should bo noted and registeied down to the 
minutc-t detail. 8 o much lor tho answer to the first 
question.—2. Causes are sometimes discovered whn h 
aro not olmous, even after carotid observation and 
detailed etpenment, by what is called Anticipation. 
Such was Oken’a discovery of the icifchratc character 
of tho skull of tho reindeer, whu.h li» stumbled over 
during an excursion to tho Kurtz mountains. Such, 
too, was Goethe*• di* . of tlv rompin' , 
plants,—that th « p irts of a. nt are only meta- 

rnorph(H<*d loat Dm tacts of an induction ben ,, 

g.reu, a “ Uunoepti n," as it id sometimes called, must 
’•tap in, m order to aflord a prov.-ionnl support 
temporasy eauMi to tho phenomena. Agiui, I’onrep- 
t.ons not wholly emrett may often servo i> r a Co 1 ' ■» 
tmn ot fnefs until a bettor Colligation is a'lordcd ll n 
facts. Thus, the ctrcuhir motion ot tho hea\enl 
bodies was for along time only a conception, now it is 
known they move m elliptic.il oibifs- J This tlim 
question has in n great itntwiro heen ntis<\ered by th< 
preliminary ohseivutions on the laws of nature. A 
noon as a proecs- of induction has been cmiq.iHod, i 
thou foiius tho ground for a legi'iniito iiulu.'tiou 
Analogy depends upon tho punmplo thit the Ri*m 
qualities may bo .i-signcJ to di-tinct but Mimlai 
objects, provided thorn qualities can bo shown b 
accompany the pour of nhlmco in those oh. 
jeots, ami not their points of diflereme. Thus, if wr 
remark tho analogy hetwern nun and a tree, and 
observe that they Loth grow gradually to a ccitau 
height, after winch they both tleiuv, and that li.it li 
depend fur their sub-istence on receiving appropriate 
food, moisture, and air, we base noted those qualities 
which belong to them hi common. Jhit it we proceed 
farther with our analogy— **tarry out our anilogy,” 
as the phrase is—wo go wrong; lor m in i« not stainmarv 
hko a tiee, neither does lie glow up conically, and has 
uo M bravciy” ot leases, lleuson igs involving Chnnee 
may likewise ho admitted m*o inductive philosophy, 
for chance is just the amount of pruhnlnlitv with which 
wn expect one or other out of two oi morn uncertain 
6 icuts The laws that govern this department of 
M probabilities'* are vunous, and cannot be entered 
urqn hero.—t. New laws may bo expressed,—1 by ap¬ 
plying fresh definitions to old wonla, 2 . names pos¬ 
sessing an explanation of their own may hare new 
ideas attached to them; 3. entirely now names may bo 
invented, but accompanied always with a precise defi¬ 
nition ; 4 chemistry affords excellent examples of the 
mode of forming now names. The principles of in¬ 
ductive leasomng aro afforded («) by the senses, (ft) by 
instruments, which constitutes properly observation, 
(e) by ihe testimony of others, («/) by the aggregate 
observations of men. No logical pilnciple ran l>o pat 
into pr.irtico without tho possibility of conscious or 
1In Whero error is consciously un- 

folded, it is for the purpose of deceiving others, and 
is properly a Sophism, where it is unfolded uncon¬ 
sciously, we deceive ourselves and fall into a Paralogism. 
In either easo we commit what logicians denominate a 
Fallacy. The causes and occasions ot error arise as 
follows — 1 . In the general circumstances which govern 
-ho intellectual character of tho individual; 2 . in the 
constitution and habits of his powers of thought, feel¬ 
ing, and desire; 3. in the language which he employs, 
4. in the nature of the objects upon which ho is e.i- 
gaged. Again, the fallacies which men are guiltv of 
aro properly of two classes—formal and material. The 
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form il fallacy most frequently occurs in the regular 
syllogism, —* -- illy antes irom the vice of having 
four instead of three terms. Under this genus se 
eompn-ed three species. The material lallacy is tin. 
moat lrequent. It arises from making a universal con¬ 
clusion where e are not warranted to do so by tho 
premises, or from a notion which is not in reality a 
raid.lie term, wo infer a conclusion. Homo live or six 
fallacies belong to this genus. Tho vauoi.s degrees of 
belief, according to Aristotle, U re, 1. problematical, 
2. asseitory, or 3. demonstrable,-in other words 
are the results of opinion, belief proper, and licence* 
1. Tho problematical judgment is nllier s.ihjeotively 
nor objectively true, it is net I horn inlamcd with com¬ 
plete certainty bv tho mind, nor« i the object about 
which wo judgo lie truly rvpiescntcd. Meunahde, it 
is mcro opinion, hut it may afteiwards hotome matte 
of proof, and then this opinion is elcv ited to demon 
strahlo truth. Kvery great discovery is at first a pro. 
blem. or a thing to bn proved ; and it depends on tho 
sagacity and genius of the investigator whether it is to 
take its place among tho proven theorems of know¬ 
ledge. The best course of conduit for us under doubt¬ 
ful circumstances, hixtoncal records about which there 
ontlicting testimony, and so forth, are all of this 
Iirohlem.itteal character—2. Iu the next place, th.i 
Hs«*eitory kind of knowledge is oue of whn.lt wo aro 
fully |iersuaded out selves, but cannot lay down the 
grounds for our belief so as to compel men to side with 
us. It is subjectively true, but not objectively certain. 
We liavo what is called •'» moral persuasion” of it, 
1 ut cannot exhibit tho common grounds of ouroonvic- 
I —) Dcmonsiiativoknowledge, again, iseither sub¬ 
jectively nr objectively true, or both. 'It may either 
certain in itself, us an axiom in mathematics, or 
conditionally cert un, as. The sun will rise to-morrow, 
jt the laws of nature maintain their constancy 
On I*ur« bogie, consult Lecture* un Lowe, by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton, 2 vole, 1H00; An Intrminctton to 
Loqieal Seiente, by Proles,or Spalding, 1337, or file 
art ** Logie" in the sth edition ot tho Kneyelopirdta 
llritunuica ; Archbi“hop 'I hontson'a J nr* of Thought, 
■»th edition, ISM); Archhishon Wliafelv’s HI entente of 
bvjte, ls-,i», Ac. Ac. On Mideu.il Logic, tho bo t 
woik is that of John 8. MU), Jetyw, llatiunnuhoe and 
l.ntto tit e, 2 v«*ls , lsiii. 

Lo ." 0 . v:"v ’ * * /WG* 1 -,•**, a word .grnpho, 

L wii • •, i ■■ ' i . i 11 , •.t g • e* !m*s without 
haling iccouise to shorthand. It was put in practice 
lining the Fiench revolution. About twelve reporters 
arranged themselves round a table, ench of them hav inj* 
along slip of paper numbered before hirn. The lift 
three or four words were taken down by the writer of 
N*» 1 ; and as noon as they were spoken, he gave notice 
to his neighbour by touching his elbow, or some other 
igu No *2 then passed the sign to No. 3 ; and so oti 
ll the first line of each slip was completed, wlieu 
No l commenced tho seeond lino. When filled up, 
all the slqis weio placed parallel to each other, anu 
formed a single page. Logography was not found to 
pi art ice; it required too gieat attention 
and quick) .ess lor correctness. It was first employed 
in the National Assembly, in October, 17lK>, and con¬ 
tinued till tho HUh August, 1703, when Louis XVI., 
with his family, took refugo from the lnsurrec tion iu 
tho Assembly, and occupied the box of Urn logogrnpho j 
from that time it was discontinued. Tho term l«»/o 
grapliy ulso denotes a modo of printing, in which whole 
irds aro used instead of letters, it was used for a 
short timo in tho Time* printing office, but soon 
abandoned. 

LoooGBTrn, log' n-gnf (Or. logo*, a word; qrvphnn, 
an enigma), a word used by Ben .Toiimiu, and almost 
ihsolete, signifying a sort of nddlo to cxere* o tho 
uind. 

Loaos, log'-ot , Is a Greelc term, |o«*»»*fvin* t^o 
rord In theological language. Logos, r i i W • ■, 
is applied to tho Hon of Man. Tho Jewa used Iho 
term nemrn, which corresponds to logos, or word, bnfc 
as synonymous with Jehovah, or as denoting tho mero 
token or symbols of the Divine presence. There aro 
some eminent ontu's, however, who are of opinion that 
the Targumi&ts employed this word to denote tho 
future Messiah. Tho term logo , as jsed by Plato, 
is rather ambiguous. It is uncertain whether by it 
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lie means to donote a distinct intelligent being, or 
merely the divmn attributes of deity. “ 8 t. John," 
buys Professor Burton, “ was m far as possible from 
being the first to apply the term logo* to Chiosl. 1 
suppose him to hare found it so universally applied, 
that bo did not attempt to stop the current of popular 
language, but only to keep it to its proper channel, 
and guarded it from extraneous corruptions “ Jf« 
bolds that it is one of the peiMiliar objects of St John's 
Gospel to show in wliat sense the tcim logos can 
properly bo applied to Climt. AIyhtu.il notions 
regarding tho logos werw d« lived, by the ChriMiun 
IMatomsts, from the school ol Alotnndna, and liemi 
many of the bathers inainl'lined th.it the Logos was 
an attribute of God, nml that tins «ttiihut* became 
tho person of the Hon, nud w.ib atieiwants united 
to Jesas Christ. 'Ilie Umtmu'is coii^idei the woul 
logos to be applied either to (tod hmisejl, «.r to cert nil 
oi Ins attnliutes; us reason or v • e The 

Arlans look upon the Logos ns am ■ ■ ■ «the 

Hupreme Being, superior to ull other cre.iled beings, 
and which aupplud the pl.uo ol a human soul in 
Christ. Dr Lanlner, in his “Letter on the l.«gos,” 
states that lie whs at first f.ivom.ible to the dor trice 
that the Logos was the miu! ol Chiisl, but In mg <it a 
loss to CoticcivO how that high beiug, the highest ni 
God's creatures, should guui any exilt»ttou by re¬ 
ceiving, after his resuriection, and ascension, a biij'hf 
resplendent human body, snd being made lord and 
kingof mon, the judge ol the woihl, and In flier than 
tho angels, to whom ho was vastly bupenoi before, 
abandoned this hypothesis as throughout incoueeivable 
and irrecoucilablo to reason. Trinitarians regard the 
fcorm as being specially upprnpi'atn to Christ, who is 
a revelation of God the Fat lici unto men. 

LOGWOOD, log*-wood, a very valuuble dyesfufl*, consist, 
ingof the cuttings or raspings ot the wood of tno 1/remit- 
toxylon eampechiannm, a tree glowing in Mexico and 
tho neighbouring countries. 1* ••» **tt' • * ivi»>\ ,»i • 1 v» 1 
for dyeing black with alum; bu'a vi'n - i 

to reu immediately. Its dyeing properties are due to 
its containing a ciystallina matter called htematoxylon, 
which is straw-yellow in its pure state, but assumes 
a brilliant red under the influcnco oi oxygen aud 
alkalies. 

Lomxo, lo-im'-iXc (Gr. hi nos, contagion), in Med., 
denotes relating to tho plague, or to contagions dis¬ 
orders. 

Loins, loin .s (Wclsh 1lwyn),i* applied to the lower and 
postenor part of the trunk oi the body, or the space 
between the upper edge ol the peine and the lost of 
the ribs. Tho lower end ot the vertebral column is in 
this region, and the vertebras composing it are termed 
tho lumbar vertebra. 

Lombards, lol'-lardz fflnr. loll harden), were a class 
of persons who appeared in Germany and the Nether- 
lands about the bep.rnTg rt t 1 e 1 fth rentui v The 
name is believed to «■•». .«• li>-nit i *1 ,. im- »■■ w> *i p 

or lollen , to sing with a low voice, and the termination 
hard, denoting frequency, and not, as some are oi 
opinion, from Walter Lollard, who Buffered martyrdom 
at Cologno in 1J22. A number of pious lay men formed 
themselves into a society at Antwerp, for the purpose 
of visiting tho sick and burring tho dead duiiug a 
season of pestilence, when the clergy deserted their 
duties. They soon spread to other part**, and suc¬ 
ceeded in attracting tho attention and love of tho great 
mass of tho people. On this account they excited the 
envy of the clergy, who accused them of holding many 
heretical opinions. Doubtless, too, they may have 
held certain opinions at v hi mure with the tern lung ot 
tho Church of Home, Imt there is no shadow of ground 
for accusing thorn of holding the extreme views, or ot 
practising the vicious conduct, ttiot hu» »u«et lines been 
attributed to them. The term ein*o nt'erwanis to bo 
applied generally to all who were bn. ycd to hold 
heretical opinions; and hence the followers of AVuk- 
liffe ware called Lollards. 

Loutubd, lom'-lard, was a term • •icuntlr applied 
in England to n banker or mnndV-Vmler, tiom the 
Lombards, a rompauy of Italian merchants, chiefly 
from Lombardy, who were settled in London as early 
us the middle of the l.Uli century, and had ineir resi¬ 
dence in a street which still bears their Mine. Theso 
troio tho great bankers and mouey-lciiders of the dsy. 
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Stow, in his "Surrey of London," says, “Then have 
ye Lombard Street, so called of the Longobards, and 
other men hunts, strangers of divers nations, assem¬ 
bling there twice a duy. 

Lombajihio Arciiitkctubb. (See Boxaitisqub 
ARrniTFl TURK.) 

I/omknt'ju, lo-men’-fum (Lat), in Bot., % kind of 
fruit. It iuay be described as a legume or pod, which 
is contracted between each sf ed iu a moniliform man¬ 
ner. When ripe, the lomentum commonly separates 
into as many pieces as there aio contractions on its 
surl.u c, sometimes, however, it remains entire. 

Lovnov Ct.ay, tun'-dun hint , a term applied in 
Gcol. to the older group of regularly-deposited tertiary 
-train in England. It is distinguished from the more 
iiMvnfc group, which is called “crag." The different 
itrutu which together compose what is called the 
lionoon clay deposit, are chiefly exhibited in baain- 
“hsped deiupssions in the chalk, one of which occurs 
between t)m line of the North Downs and tho chalk of 
Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, and Suffolk; and ano¬ 
ther between tho South Downs and the continuation of 
tho tuiuo range into Dorsetshire ami the English 
('luiroH the former is culled the London, and the 
l.iltor tho Hampshire basin, in tho Islo of Wight 
thine is also .i third basin, remarkable for the presence 
ol somn hf'h.wutcr bmililcrous btratu, not found in 
tho other parts ot the formation. London clay proper 
i (insists oi tenacious brown and bluish-grey clay, with 
levels of concretions colled eeptnria, which chiefly 
ahoumi m thohr n wn r*sv i"d sro<* 1 i | *‘ -ci in * t 
quantifies trnm •' ■ il-r< ii h*ir* ■■ c.iiu •M'h.sU 
oil tho Essex coast, to bo nsed in the manufactnro of 
Human cement. The principal localities of fossils in 
tho London clay aro llighgato Dill, near London, the 
Isle ol Hheppcy, and Dngnor,in Hampshire. The total 
thickness of tho London day amounts to considerably 
more than a thonsand feet. Its lower part consists of 
11 lndclmitu nnmb*»r of beds of aaml, shingle, day, 
■i : loam, irregulatly alternating with one another, 
and formerly looked upon as n distinct formation, aud 
described under the name ot the •* Plastic Clay." For 
more than halt a century the strata called London and 
Plastic clay in rug' »nd l.nve studied, and about 
400 hpecies of • u*l'«, M c 1 i«. re of (Isli, besides several 
kinds of dieloman and eaunan reptiles, were known 
before a single msmmifer was detected. At length, in 
the year 1839, there were found m this formation the 
remains of a monkey, an opossum, a bat, and a speeies 
of tho extinot Uyracothenum, allied to the Peccary or 
Hog tnbe. Some years later, in 1810, the jaw of ano¬ 
ther British species of fossil monkey, ifacaetu plioee- 
nus, was announced by Mr. Owen as having been met 
with in the newer pleioceno strata m Essex, along with 
the remains of the hippopotamus, elephant, and other 
quadruped*. The presence of the fossils of crocodiles, 
turtles, shells of the genns nautilus, and many curious 
fruits, lend geologists to believe that the climate of the 
era when tho London day was deposited was warm, 
and nearly tropical. 

Losn, /..»// (lint, hnnvjft, the name applied in An¬ 
cient niu-ie to that note which was second in duration 
to the Large, ami equal to two bievcs, or four semi¬ 
breves, or eight minims, or sixteen crotchets; and 
so on. 

Lojcowvity, lon-jev'-e-t* (Lat. hnm rifa, long life), 
signifies length ot life. After the creation of the world, 
when its inhabitants were few, the age of man was 
much lorger than it now is. The nge of tbe greatest 
part oi thoao recorded to have lived before the Flood 
was unwards of 900 years. After the Flood, Shorn is 
the ouiv "no tlmt we lead of that reached the age of 
.»nt> In the 2 nd century we do not find that any 
reached the age of 29); and in the 3rd century (about 
the latter end of which Abraham was born), none 
except Tirah aimed at 200. Jly this timo tho world 
was to well peopled that they had built cities, and 
were foimed into distinct nations, living under their 
respective kings. IIy degrees, ns the number of peoplo 
increased, their longevity decreased, till it came down 
at length to 70 or 80 years j and there it has stood ever 
since. Instances, however, are by no means rare of 
persons who hsvo exceeded that limit. According to 
the census of Great Butain m 1981, more tha- 129,000 
had passed the limit of fourscore years j nearly 10,000 
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Iiongicorns I«ord 

had lived 90 years or more* A band of 2,038 aged pil* of Up neck. It rim from the three superior vartabna 
griins had been wandering 95 years, or more, on th« of the buck, and is also connected bf tendons with the 
unended journey, and 319 reported that they had ait- four lint vertebra of the ueck, being inserted into tiro 
nessed more than 100 revolutions of the seasons. fro e part of the second vertebra of the neok near its 
Many instance* are cited of men living in theaocien fellow. It* use, when acting singly, is to move the 
world more than 100 years; and Lord Ifncon, m In neck to one sido, hut when bath act, they servo to 
"History of Life anu Death,’* quotes os » fact uii bring tin* neck directly forwards, 
questioned, that, a fow jears before he wrote, a room LcroirhUA, or lionxvn’C*Lit, lon-w'-e-rd (lanioero 
donee was performed in Herefoidshire, at the Ma; n.um*ii a'ter Adam Lomcera, a German botanist, who 
gOM.es. by eight men, whose united ages amounted t- died in !>«), a gen. <*t very ornamental shrubs,closely 
S00 years. In the 17th century, some time after Racoi ttllicd to the genus Cnpnfohum. The speces grow in 
wrote, taro Englishmen are reported to lute died ai any common soil, and are readily .increased by cuttings 
nges greater than almost ony of those which hate beei taken oil* in autumn and \ 1 ir*e i i, a -\ % Herd situu- 
attained m other notions According to docmnenti turn. There are several • .• • ■ i.« . ,ies hi England, 

which are printed m the " Philosophical Transaction! amongst the beet known of which ure,—1 The pale per- 
of the Royal Bocictv.” Thomas Parr litcd 153 yrnri fnliatn honeysuckle ( L . caprJulian), which grows in 
and 9 months, and Henry Jenkins 1(19 yeurs. Thi woods and thickets, hut is not common: when it meets 
evidence, however, in tlieso cases is by no means con with support, it grows to a considerable height. Tim 
clnsive, as it evidemly rests on uncertain tiadition lenses aio sometimes used in detersive gargles. 3. 
and un tha very fallible memories of illiterate old men Common honeysuckle, or woodbine (L penclymrnum). 
There is every reason to believe that as civilizatn is n common shrub in almost every grme, thicket, and 
extends, as tho laws that affect health are umlersto< hedge, and flowers from Juno to October. This is a 
and acted upon, the duration of life will be much in- luvounte plant m gird *n» and shrubberies. Goats are 
ercised. Instances of longevity show wlmt the hunim very partial to tn- I>>a«e«of woodbine, for which reason 
frame is capable «>t attaining to; and us the laws oi the French call the plaut rhirrrfeuille (gout-leaf), 
health come to be more tided upon, healthier parent .1 The uptight fly honeysuckle, a species which flou- 
will give birth to healthier childicn fiont generation t« imhes in thickets and rocky places. It is a shrub i»C 
generation; indeed, there aie not wanting thine win hrtlo beauty, and no known utility. The flowers, how- 
look upon tho natmal duiation of lile as a hundret ever, of several of the species hio highly fragrant ami 
yeais, and who literally receive the language of the ornamental, and the form of the common European 
prophet, that “there shall lie no morn thence an honcv'MU'kh* is supposed to have given rise to ono of tho 
infant of days, nor an old man that hath not filled hi* most licaiitiiul ornaments ot Greeiau architecture, 
do? i; lor (he child shall die a bundled years , l>ul tin Loowjwq-glihs. (See Miobor ) , 

sinner being a hundred years old aliall he accursed Loom, loom (Ang-Sux ), a luachino or framework 

And they snail build houses and inhabit them; am- if wood or metal, for imuLu luring cloth by inter- 
they shall plant vineyaids and eat the fruit of them weaving a senes of puraln 1 Him id , whn h run length 
They shall not build and another inhabit they siial culled I lie temp, with another scries of threads 

not plant ami another eat: fur »s tho days of Hirer which rm ..v ailed the woof or vtft, by 

are the days ot mv people, and nunc fleet shall long inc.ms of 11 •• n 1 *. is . WntviNa.) 

enjoy the work of their hands.” — (Isaiah lvv. Iff— 2*2 ) Loo-iiiSTAiiK. (A>c Lytiirack.w ) 

The preservation of health ought to form an essential LoquAT, Inf A teal, tho fruit oi tho Kriolotryajaponica, 

part of municipal and national policy.—(ArehAKiTtXi a rosaceous plant. 

Boibncb) Lora ntii u i.v, in Hot, the Mi°- 

Lo!toroonHH, hn’-jr-lornt (Lnt lonqm, long; ear an, l.»t«c tnui, a rut ord of I)ic»fifleJon<9, sub-cJa>..j 
ahoru), an order of eolcopieioua indicts, so tailed on Vnncih/umi/de.r. PaijHihu shiubhy pi nits. Leaves 
account of tho length ot their itittii’i«r, whnli are •ommonly ‘opposite, cxdipulate, greenish. Flowers 
generally longer than their bodies, tunl veiy seldom unfert or diu>e t ous, calyx superior, with 3—H divi- 
sborter. Longicoru insect* also possess other ilistiuc- ions, lestivutiou valvato, — sometimes the calyx is 
tiyo characters. Tho under part ot the liist three absent, stamens equal m number to, and opposite, tho 

J oints of tho tarsi, in all of them, is furnished with a Shea of tho calyx, ovary inferior, 1-celled, with 1—3 
irush ; tho second and third joints #ro cord if or m , -rules, erect or suspended, and a fiee central plaoenta. 
tho fourth is deeply bilohato; and at the base of the Fruit commonly succulent, 1-idled, with a solitary 
last there ts a little nodule, resembling a joint. Ihe iced, embryo in fleshy albumen, with radicle remote 
antennae aro either filiform or setaceous, being some- rom tho luluin. Miers has separated this order into 
times simple in both sexes, and sometimes serrate, .wo, Loranihavras and Vhcareir, the former being clia- 
pcetinate, or flabelliform ui the males. In some 'octenzed by its large showy crimson diclilatnydeous 
Bpecien, the eyes aro rounded and entire; in others, perfect flowers; and the latter by its pallid duaciona 
slightly omarglnate; in the latter case, tho thorax is nonoihlainhydcnus flowers. Lindley and Bentley do 
trapcsoidal or narrowed anteriorly, in most cases, tot adopt this division. The plants of the order are 
however, the eves of the lotigicnrns are rentform, and nore remarkable for their ourious mode of growth 
sm round the base of the aufemne. Ttio larvae of a han for their useful properties. One species, Lor mi¬ 
ni eat number of the longicorns aro deahtuto of. feet, 'hut tefrnndut, a native or Chili, produces a black dye. 
or have very minute ones, as a large proportion ol The mistletoe yields a viscid pulp, used for making 
them live in the interior of trees or under tho baik iirdlime. (See VisrUM.) 

Their body is soft, whitish, and thickest in the fore Lorcha, tnr’-ka, is the name of a coasting vessel 
part; and the head is squamous, and furnished with ised in the Chinese seas. It was the boarding of one 
strong mandibles. The larger varieties of the longicorns »f these vessels, sailing under the British flag, by tho 
jften do great dftmage to trees, sometimes drilling ^antoneso, that led to the war with China in 1459. 
them in every direction. Some species attack the Loan, lord (Bax. hlaford , lofurd, contracted lord), 
roots of plants. >notes a ruler or governor. It primarily denotes a 

Lowoibsiuns Dourt, lon-jit'-ti-nns ffoV-ti (Lat., the -read-giver, from hi of, bread, aud fold, to givo or 
longest I muscleJ of the back), in Anut., is u muscle of .fiord. In feudal times the lord (teiqneur) was the 
the back, which n&ca from the posterior surface of the :rautor or proprietor of tho laud, who retained the 
os sacrum and transverse and oblique processes of the ominion or ultimate property of tho feud or fee; and 
lumbar vertebrae, and is inserted by small double lie grautre, who had onlv the use or possession of 
tendons into tho posterior ami interior part of all the ho land, wan stylodthc feudatory orvnssal. A person 
transverse process of the vertebra of tho ba<-k, ho has tiro fee of a manor, and consequently tiro 
sending off aluo bundles of fibres to all the rib-, omage of his tenants, is culled the lord of tha manor. 
hetAoen their tubercles and angles. Its use is to 'ho superior lord is styled lord paramount, aud Ins 
support the spine, aud bend it backwards aud to *nnnts, if they grant a portion ot the land to other 
one side. ,-croons, while they remain tenants m reference to 

loHonvsx. (See Latitude and Lowoitudi.) the lord paramount, are lords in reference to their 
Longus Colli, tomf-qut koV-li (Lat., the long own tenants, and are hence styled mesne or middle 
[muscle] of tho neck), m Aiiat, is a muscle situated lords. Lord m gross is ona wrbo is lord not by reason 
close to the autenor and lateral part of tha vertebra) of any manor; U 3 tho king in.re&peot of his orowu. 
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Lord Advocate 

Very lord is be who is immediate lord to his tenant, 
and very tenant he who holds immediately of bis lord 
Thus, where there is a lord mesne, he is very lord to 
his tenant, and not tho lord paramount. Lord is nl*o 
u mere title of dignity attached to certain ofh-ul 
stations, which are sometimes hereditary, but some, 
times only official or personal. All who urc noble by 
birth or creation, otherwise called lords of pailminent 
and peers of the realm, aro styled lords 'ihe the 
orders of nobility constitute the 1 »rds temporal, 
distinguished from the prelutes of the Church, who 
constitute tho lords sjnrilual in the Home of lairds 
(Her Parliament ) Lord is also applied fo person* 
holding certain offices; as the lord chief justice, in 
lord mayor, Ac. It is likewise given by courtesy to 
the sons of dulccs and marquises, and to tho eldest 
sons of carls In the authon/cd translation of the 
Henptures, it is used, without tuarh disi nmination, 
for all the names applied to (Jod, but when it repre¬ 
sents the greut inline of Jehovah, it is printed in small 
capitals, la the New Te-tamcnt, it is applied to 
Jesus Christ, tho term in tho original (Jreck being 
kurioi (owner or master). 

Loan An roc at* is tho principal law officer of the 
crown in Kcotlnnd, analogous to the Attoincy-fjcneral 
in Kiiglfind iio has to plead in all < uusej that con¬ 
cern I lie ciown, and he also acts as pul i prosecutor 
Jle exercise* u superintending power over all prosecu¬ 
tions in infeimr courts and the genei.il administration 
of criminal justice, amt hns the iiniiiiimtinii nt a ecrtain 
number of deputes. These <h pute-. assist, lum 111 the 
Court of Justiciary, and lire despatched by him to the 
noterul circuits of that, court to pinseculn indictments 
thorn. Ho aiul his deputes have power to pns» from 
or leslnct any ch.ugo. Ilo can prosecute, indepen¬ 
dently of the private party, in any com l, supriior 01 
inferior; hut he cannot bo compiled to prosecute. 
Ho hns a scat m the House oi ('ominous, and .1 **r . 
during the “itl mg n r p irltiuncnt, introducing su I 
ns relate |.»S ■ I* 11 *, and taking charge id their details 
in passing through tin house He 11 also the udviset 
of the goveinmeut in all nmtteisof difficulty connected 
with Scotch nflniis, and is 111 constant confidential com¬ 
munication with the home seeretaiy of state, and 
transacts many of those duties in S(otUnd which in 
JJngl ind form tho liii-me.s of the home secretary. Ho 
receives a salary of L' 1 , 500 , w>ith LI ,000 additional us a 
commutation for his fees 111 the justiciary business 
The ofliuo is not vet y ancient; for it seems to have 
been established about tho beginning ot the sixteenth 
century. Previous to that tune, iiulu tmenfs beein to 
Lave been tinder tho superintendence oi the dork ot 
court, or justieo-elerk (Srr Ju&tici -Ci t kk ) 

Loan KMtmt. an ancient officer oi tho c rown, who 
was intrusted with the oust oily oi the great seal, with 
authority to affix it to public documents. He was 
created by tho mere delivery of the kmg's gre.it sc.tl 
into Ins custody, without writ or patent Pnor to the 
reign ol Jleniy III. the office of keeper of the gicat 
seal appeals to have been distinct, iiom that of chancel¬ 
lor; hut 111 that reign both offices wore conjoined in 
Halph Ncvill. The net f> Flu c 1 **, deiUrc l t! 1! I 1 . 
tame place, authority, and powci belonged to tin • tV. - 
of tho loid keeper ot the gient seal as to that of lord 
chancellor. Now the lord eh mcellor is Lei per of the 
grcitl seal, and when tlieie is no elum ellor, it is oidi- 
nnnly put 111 commission, (Sr< ('in'll »•llou ) 

Lord Libutknantof Taflan n is the chief execu¬ 
tive officer of tbo Irish government, repiesentmg, in 
some respects, the power and majesty ot the crown. 
Iteforo the legislative union of th.it country, and when 
tho means of communication were slow and difficult, 
tho lord lieutenant wielded the power? of the crown 
almost as completely as ‘hemonni eh himself could have 
done during any tciupoi ui > resniene * 111 that country 
Uv degrees, howover, this fmctiuiwy nas been stripped 
ol much oi his regal independent e, and piaetic.illy lie 
is now little more than the resident official thiniii'h 
whom the secretary of state foi the home depnit- 
ment codduets the government of that countn*. It 
now rarely happens that the lord lieutenant takes any 
important step without tho advice and s a net ion of the 
home Hecrctaiy. In eases ot sudden emergency, how¬ 
ever, his power of independent aetuiu is complete, 
and of as much authority ns that of the crown. Ho is 
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Lord Privy Seal 

always a nobleman of high rank and oomtnandmg sta¬ 
tion, and maintains an establishment ot a regal cha¬ 
racter, holding courts, lever*, mi drawing-:* r* and 
conferring the honour ofLi'g 1 ''* ‘i»-l it- It-mll.n 
swoid of state as a symbol of his viceregal power. He 
is at the head of the administration of justice, and has 
power to pardon criminals or to commute their sen¬ 
tences. Iiis household consists of a private seeretaiy, 
steward, comptroller, chamberlain, gentleman usher, 
master of the horse, and subordinate officers. He lias 
a fixed yearly pftlnry of £20,000 and two residences, 
one in Dublin Castle, another in Pbcroix Park. In tho 
iV-barge of lua public duties he enjoys the assistance 
.1 piivv 1 mined eompoW of the great officers of the 
«1 own in Ireland, and others appointed by the crown. 
IIib chief secretary, wliu may lie said to be his prime 
minister, exeicises many ol the vice-regal functions. 
Ho is usually a member of the House ot Commons, of 
1 oiifcideruble ability, and chiefly manages the affairs 
of tho I mb government in London, having for that 
purpose an c^tnblihliment of under-secretaries and 
< l-ras, both in London and Dub'in. Doth these high 
olh. ers i-‘ ign on the fm m it ion of a new ministry. 

Loads Lii.ui vast of Curst iks aro permanent 
provincial governors appointed by the ciown by letters 
p.itcut under th- great seal, and holding office during 
pleasure. These ofTlc* rs began to ho introduced, as 
btnnding representatives of the crown to keep the 
counties m military order about the reign of Hcnrv 
VIII or his cluldicn, previous to winch it was usual 
for tho longs, fiom tunc to time, to issue commit - 
sions of iiriuv, ami to send into ev ery cuunty officers 
m whom they could confide, to muster and array (or 
set m nulitarv order) the inhabitants of cvciy district. 
Ihe bud* lieutenant uie genet ally of the prmeipa. 
nobility, and of the best interest m the count) They 
ureal the he id ‘** 1 ■ • . -*• v t 1 - • 1 *•*’ *-•! f 1 * 
v> r,uni, and • 1 1 % 1 I 1 ■(, •. 

1 1 elnel authout) lBinihtuiv, and 1- excited tor tho 

preset vation of Hie pence, for which they are considered 
responsible witlon their respective oountie*. They 
have the nomination of Ihe entire *d iff of deputy-lieute¬ 
nant* and of theolTuers of the militia and volunteer 
torps, and also for the commission ot the pcuce. He is 
also nil officer under the lord chancellor, having charge 
of the teeords of the county, and appoints the clerk of 
the price The lords lieutenant aie appointed from 
partv motives, but hold their offices independent of 
polities, fur life 

Lonn of Mrstuit.it was tho title homo by (he master 
of revels nt riinstuiaa, 111 any nobleman's or other great 
ho ise “ First in tho toast of Christinas,” t-ajs Stow. 
** there was m the king's house, wheresoever, a lord off 
misrule or master of merry disports, and the like liad 
ye m the house of every nohleinun of honour «»r good 
woiship, weie hespiiitualortempoial.” **Theseloide, 
beginning their rule at Allhallows eve, continued tho 
me till the morrow after tho feast of the Purification, 
uimonlv called Candlemas-day; mwhich spat e there 
?re flu * and subtle disguismgs, masks, and mumme¬ 
ries, with playing nt cuida for counteis, nnv!-s, and 
piuiit* in evciy house, more for paatnne tliun ter gam.'* 
\c irdii.g to anonginal draft ot the statutes of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, founded in l.'ilfl, one of the mas¬ 
ters ol arts is to I10 pi iced over tho juniors every 
Chri-tmas for tho lcgnl.ition of then games and diver¬ 
sions at thut season of le-tivity. 1 'iuler his direc¬ 
tion and authority, Latin comedies amlliagedics vvero 
to be -vhibited in the hall; ns also six spitfucnla, or 
ns many dialogues Ilia sovereignty was to last during 
twelve date at Chnsfnia*, and he was to exeiciso tbo 
same power on C.uidlcnias-d.iy. A Christmas prince, 
or lord of misrule, was also a common temporary ma¬ 
gistrate 111 the colleges at Ovfoid At tne inna of 
court, too, a Chnstnias pi luce, or revel-master, wos 
const a »tlv appointed The lords of nnsiule m colleges 
were preached ugamst at, Cambridge in the reign of 
James I ns inconsistent with a place of religious edu- 
c at ion, and as a relic of tho pagan 1 ltuul They disap¬ 
pear alter ittlfl. In Scotland, where tho lteforiuation 
took a more severe and ghioniy turn than in England,' 
the Abbot of Vnreafeon, ns he was called, was (.op¬ 
pressed by legislative enactment as caily as 1555 .— 
Ref. It rand’s Popular Antiquities. 

Lobs Pairr Sxax. is the tilth great officer of state 
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Lord's Bay 

m Eii i i*J His office is one of greet trust* honour, 
.1 <il a *i jin's. He derives bis title from the fact of 
his having the custody of the privy seal* which he 
must not put to any grunt without good warraut tinder 
the monarch’s signet; nor to uny warrant if contrary 
to law and custom, or inconvenient* without first no- 
quaintmg Ins sovereign therewith. This seal is used 
to all charters, grants ami pardons signed by the so¬ 
vereign before they come to the great seal. _ The lord 
privy seal is appointed bv letters patent, is a privy 
oounoillnr by his office, and takes place next after the 
hud president of the council, and before all dukes. 
His salary is £2*UUft per annum.—J2</. Thom’s Book oj 
th« Court. 

Loan's Day (Lat. diet domnica ) was the tern 
generally made use of by early Christian writers ti 
distinguish their sabbath from that of the Jews, a 
well as from the Sunday of the pagans. Regarding the 
institution of this day ns one specially set am*it tor 
religions woislnp, wc find little information iu the New 
Testament; wo are only told of onooci anon on which 
the disciples came together on the first d.iy of tlu 
week to Weak bread, when Paul prom hod unto them 
It is not till the time ol Juatm Martvr (a i>. 1 10 ) that 
wo find a distinct u« count of its obsei ini.ee, he state 
tint Christians vveio in the practice ut assembling to 
pulilio woiship on the Uu>t duv of tbo week, as heiujf 
that on whuli the work of creation was comtucnc 
and on which Chnst rose fiom the dead. Accord 
to Eusebius, “Cliriht, by the new covenant, translated 
and transferred tho ft ast of the Sabbath to the morn¬ 
ing of light, and gave, as the h>mliol oi tiue rest, the 
saving Lord's day, the (ust day of the week On this 
day we do those things according to the spiritual law, 
winch were decreed lor tho priests to do on tho sab¬ 
bath; all things proper to do on the sabbath wo have 
transferred to tho Lord’s day.” Tho esily Church, for 
several ceutuues* kept both tho Jewish sabbat h and 
the Lord's day, the former being observed us ii fast, oi 
season of piepaiation for the latter. The coum.il of 
Laodioea, a d 3t>b at length reprobated this piactiee, 
and condemned those who abstained from woih on the 
seventh day, “ for it was Judiii/.iug; but on the Lord’s 
daymen should re-t as Chuatians •• ('nnstiiutiue the 
(treat (a d. 321) first made n law for tho proper 
observance of tho Lord’s day. 1 hough the pi utne 
was to abstain from wuildly callings on that div, a 
poition of it ut least came to lie devoted to spmti ,md 
pa dunes, such us arc still common m »oiitiiicut il 
countnes. lMa> S aio *-aul to havn been pet formed on 
Sunday at tho court ol Queen I'll/ ibeth, and even 
of Charles T., and James I., in lus “ Jhi<»k of Spoils” 

» dcdaios that dam mg, nrcheiy, leaping, vault- 
ay games, Whitsun ale-*, and moiris-daures, 
were lawful on Sundays alter evening »« rvn e By the 
laws of King A the 1st an, all merchandizing was fiubid- 
den on the Lord’B day, under severe penal lies, and by 
27 Ilenrv VI c. .*«, no fair or inaibet should bo he Id 
any Monday (except the four Sundays in Imivc^i), 
am of foilutmg tho goods exposed lor tale By 
Elia. o. 2, ull peisous, without lawful excu-c, aie to 
rerorttothc parish church on Handiiy s, or to forfeit 
twelve pence. By 1 Car. I. e. 1, uo p 
assemble out of their own paiirhes lor any *-pt wln< 
soever upon ibis day, nor in tlieir parnl all i 
any bull or be ir-baiting, interludes, plays, or otic 
unlawful exeiciscs or pastimes, on pam that 
oflender must pay 3s 4>l to tho poor. By 2d Cat. II 
c. 7, no trade-man, artificer, workman, labour it, oi 
other p*r*on wliatsoevir, shall do or evuci-e any 
worldly labour or business, or work ot then oidinarv 
callings, on the Lord's day (woiks of incei dy and 
chanty only cxcepied); ami it also piohibit" the sale 
and hawking of waios and goods. By Jl (ieo. 11 f e 10, 
no house or other placo shall bn opened or used foi 
pubho amusernent, or public debate on any * nbjci t 
whatever, upon any port of tho Lord’s day. 1 he ‘•tn- 
tuto 29 Car. IT. c. 7, is still l cgaidcd as the basis of the 
law on this suhp-ct, and being prohibitoiy, it is con- 
stvuod rigorously. Thus the words “Hny wnildl) 
labour” are limited to works of one’s ordinary calling; 
and a man who sold a horse on Sunday was allowed to 
recover tho pnee thereof, as it was not his ordinary 
calling; and a contract of hiring between a farmer 
•nd a labourer on Sunday baa been held to be good. 


Lotteries 

i The words “other person whatever" are restricted to 
persons of the same clssscs as those enumerated by 
name; and hence driven ana proprietors of stage 
coaches are not included, and a oontroot to earn pas¬ 
sengers on Sundays is valid. A bill of exchange drawn 
on bunday is not void In law, this is a dir* non wri- 
tticur, a day «»n which no law proceedings can be taken; 
but an arrest for enim* can be elicited on tins day; 
and bail can aire«t their principal, ami a sergeant-at- 
arms can Apprehend. (Ace Sabbath ) 

Loans, ITousr or \S?e Pun i cmkvt ) 

Loan a Stvri b (See Elciubist ) 

Lobica, lor-x^ku (Lat. lorn in, a thong), a cuimM, or 
coat of uiail, worn by the ancient Orask and Uouinn 
soldiers At first, the cuirass was mode ot linen, hut 
alterwaids pieces of horn, cut in tho shape i.f bcalei* 
were bored aud sewn together, so that the scales over¬ 
lapped one another, ami m general appearance resem¬ 
bled the surface of a green fir-cone. These Iomcki 
were used in hunting, and not in fighting. TIia uso of 
cun asses of tlu< ort immediately preceded tlio 
wearing of luctallii scale ainiour. The basis of tlui 
loin a was sometimes a skin, or a piece of strong linen; # 
and the front was frequently ornamented with euiidled 
bronzo shouldii-bands, beautifully embossed. 

LonnibR, /or'-e-mer (FT. tormier), a word now 
obsolete, which signified a bnule-makor, or one who 
made bits, t-purs, aud metal mounting for military 
bridles ami saddles. 

Lour, lo'-re, a bird of tho Parrot fain.,—tho Ptif* 
taen* Tartu* of Linim a us; sub-fain. Tortaiur. The cha. 
Tactenstu'8 ore,—bill only slightly emved; the niaigin 
f the upper mandiblea sinuated ; the notch ohsnh-io; 
jwer mandible slemlei, come, much longer than high; 
thegoii)a (typically) htraiglit. 

Lotion, lo'-thr-un (Lat Mio), is a form of medu ino 
made up of a solution of various medicinal substancea 
in water or some other liquid, and designed for external 
application. They servo various pm poses, according 
to tlio ingredients ot which they are composed, some 
tending to allay pain, others fo stimulate indolent 
'iimours; »ome'to r< duco tho infl.iiniuation of a part, 
ithcislo ictnovo deloriuilies. Many of the nostrums 
hat ure sold as lotions aru compiled of very uctivo 
aibsfanccs, and ficqucntly produce veiy scxioua 
•llci ts. 

Lois, (Hax AM), is a method of determining nn 
mccitnin cunt by ,m appeal to tho providence ot 
uni, liiqucntlv alluded to hi Scripture The manner 
"l lasting loti ii i,t»t particulinl) dcscrilied. It is tho 
npiiiion ol some that Ilm otones, or marks, wlm h wero 
uicd in detetnulling the lot were thrown together into 
lh" lap nr fold ot n garment, or into an uin or va*o 9 
mil that the person holding them shook them violently, 
ho that they *-h<mld be llimoughtv coimningli d ami 
prevent all iirclcreneo by the hand ol him that wag 
to dr v%. “1 lie lot ca°t into tho lap, but tin* wliolo 
deposing theieol ib of tho Lor«l” (Prov. xvi. 33). 

I he i Imite ol flic np< stlo Matthias was by lot; Jonah 
wa« deeoveml by lot as tho ono who hod oficiideil 
(but; and the divi-nm oi the promised land among 
the dillcmit tubes was expics'dy commanded to bo 
by lot. 'Ihe mdci of the priests aud their daily 
set view wcic also .o signed by lot. Tho uso of loti 
u a did met appeul to the provnlenre of Ibid, and can 
only bo legalded as a rpi • "*s of taking Cod’s name m 
ram, whi ii le-oiled to lightly or in tnval mutton, or 
wl.eru a f,olutiitii of the doubt is possible in «m> otfn r 
way Wuctonlv mid without neee*sitv to main tlna 
appeal is, tlieietore, highly blnmcablft. 'Ilm Moravian 
Jliitbren hive let our e to Ilm lot m the ease of mar¬ 
riage and other appoint ini nls m tlinr coi.iiimiulv,— 
though they ate not determined s» lelv bv d. 'I ho 
ol lots lias always been more or less reunited to 
mg nations but ’idtlo advanced m «ivili7ati<m, ami 
le-s gunied bv reason thin by hiijh rsiitious blinds. 
The Creeks and Homans wire aeeu'toui< a d to divmo 
auguuns fiom lots by having each of them marked 
villi a prophetic vei-c or other inscription. 

Loiibuifh, lot'-ter-tf* (flora lot), aro games of 
chance, in which, t>v payment of a email sum, one lias 
the chauco of obtaining u considerable prize. Most 
European states have hail recourse to lotteius »i u 
means ol raising a revenue. The earliest English lot¬ 
tery o' which wo have any reooid was in lfiOD* when 
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40,000 chances were told at ten shillings each, the 
prises consisting chiefly of plate, and the profits gn.ng 
tor the repair of certain harbours. Private lotteries 
eoon became very common, and being generally con¬ 
ducted on fraudulent principles, an act ol parliament 
was passed early in the reign of Queen Anne, suppress¬ 
ing them “as public nuisances." In a loan of a 
million was raised by the sale of lottery tickets at £10 
each, the prizes in which were funded at the rate of 
14 per cent, for eiztcen years certain; and in 1710 a 
million and a half was raised by £10 ticket*, each 
ticket being entitled to an annuity lor thirty-two years, 
the blanks at 11s. per annum, the prizes m sums vary¬ 
ing from £6 to £1,01)0 per annum From that time up 
to the year 1834, the passing »t a lottery bill was in 
the programme ot o\ery session. Up to about the 
close of the 18th century the puses worn generally 
paid in the form ot terminable mid sometimes of per* 
potual annuities Loam were also ranted by grant¬ 
ing a bomm ot loltciy tickets to all who Mibsiribed a 
certain amount, in '1778 an art was passed obliging 
every person who kept a lottery-nllim to tako out n 
yearly license, and to |my £ »0 tor the same. In 1808 
* U commit teool the House of (Jommoim was appointed to 
>nqaiie“hosr far the evils attendiag lotteries had been 
remedied by tlm laws nspeeding tho same;** and they 
reported that “tlm foundation of the lottery system 
is so radically vicious, that your committee reel con¬ 
vinced that, under no system ot icgiildtnms that can he 
devised, will it ho possible lor pmliauient to adopt it as 
aneilicaoioiiH souieo ot revenue, and, at the dame time, 
divest it uf all tho evils ot whn.li it has hithcito proved 
ao banrtul a source." At length, in 1821, the last ait 
that was sanctioned by parliament for the dale ot lot¬ 
tery lieketd contained pmvuuons lor putting down nil 

f nvate lotteries, and for rrndeiing illegal the sale, in 
Ins country, ot all tuketa in any iorcigu littery- n 
pr winch ely <d. Loti cries 

for productions of art in Ail Litmus were legalized by 
ft ft 10 Vut e 48. Stale lotteries were long earned on 
by tho Ftemh government, but they w« r«» nt length 
abolished in 1830. .’hey are still rained on in the 
Austrian dominions and in several ot the smaller Her¬ 
man states. lotteries jue prodiu tive ot the gieatest 
evils to docietv, ns may be abundantly -ren from the 
report ol the putliameiil.iry eointi'issioners nlieady re¬ 
ferred to. “ The chance of gam,’ wiys Adum Smith, “ is 
by every man more or lex* overvalued, and thecliatieeof 
loss is by most men umici valued." “ The world neither 
ever saw, or ever will see, a perfectly lair lotteiy. or 
one hi which the whole gam compensated the whole 
loss ; because the iiudctt alter eonU1 make nothing by it. 
In the state lottenes the tickets aie reallv not worth 
the pi ice which in paid hy the ongmul subset ibers, ami 
yet commonly sell in the maiket tor twenty, thirty, 
and sometimes forty pot cent ndvauco The vain hope 
of gaining some ol tIn* great ptizrs is llu solo cause 
oftlua demand. The soberest people hcaiee look upon 
it ns n (ullv to pay a small sum tor the chum e ot ginn¬ 
ing tenor twenty thousand pounds, though they know 
that even that small sum in perhaps twenty or flinty per 
cent more than the cliunce in woith In a lotteiy in 
whu li uo pi izc evi i ded twenty pound*, though in other 
respects it approach much nearer to a peiteetlv lair 
one than tlm common si ale lottenes, there would not 
be the same demand tor tnkets In older to have 
a better chance for some of the great pi>/cH, dome 
people puichtidc several tickets, nnd otlieis dmull 
shaies in a still greater number I'lieie is not, how¬ 
ever, ainmoceitum piopositnm in niatliemitics than 
thut the more tickets you adventure upon the more 
likilyyou arc to be a loser. Advintme upon all the 
tickets m tho lotteiy, and yon lo*c lor ceitinn and the 
greater tho number ol vmr ti. Lets, tin* nearer you 
approach to this certainty ”—ft i aUh of AuLux#, book l 
e. 10 

Lotus. (Sea Nfacrauu, N'.rnvun, and Zjzt- 
mus.) 

Louis n’Oa, lo-e-dor* (Fr„ l^ios of gold), a French 
gold coin, which mcive* its luino tioni Lorn* XI11 , 
under ^horn it was first struck, in lull. It ha* flue 
tuated in value, but was usually about 20s. sterling 
Thcv ceased to be struck iu IS it), being replaced by 
the Napoleon of 20 tranes. 

Local, hurt* (Sax. fits), a term applied to certain 
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disagreeable and unseemly parasitic insects. They are 
distinguished by having six feet formed for walking, a 
mouth furnished with a proboscis, antenme as long at 
the thorax, with the audomon, which is formed of 
several segments, depressed. Many, if not all mam¬ 
mal*, and perhaps all species of birds, are infested 
with lice; and it would appear that eaoh species of 
mammal anil bird haa its own peculiar species of louse, 
and sometimes even two or three distinct species. 
They breed very rapidly, several generations occurring 
in a short period. Their increase seems to be favoured 
by certain circumstances,—as infancy, and that con¬ 
dition of the system winch gives rise to phtkiruuia , or 
the lonsy disease. The human Bpeuiea is subject to the 
attacks of several species, among which are the Pedi - 
•ulua kumatn carp com, or body louse, principally 
occurring in odullH who are dirty in their personal 
habits, and tho P human* nipifti, or common louse, 
most frequent m < hildren. The best antidote against 
these disgusting insects is cleanliness. Although of 
raro occurrence now, the lou*y disease was not un- 
ftequent among tho ancients. Herod, Antioohns, 
Cnlhsthcries, Rylln, and many others, ire supposed to 
have perished from tins complaint. The genns 
Phthxru$ Hitlers from the Pedteufua in having the body 
wide and sounded, the thorax very short and con- 
founded with the body; tho anterior feet are simple, 
and the two hinder pairs are dulnctylc. Among somo 
nation*, the louse is looked upon as a gastronomic 
luxury, and nt one time it was considerably used in 
Hiedn me. (See Kitzoa ) 

Loi'Vrk, /norfr), is the name of a celebrated public 
building of Farts, sit us ted m tho N paitefthc city, 
near the right bank ol the Kune. In the time of 
Usgobort, a hunting teat exuded here, the woode 
extending over all the *p.vi e which is now occupied by 
tho northern pait ot the city down to the banka ot 
| tho hnue. It was converted into a stronghold by 
I'hilip Augustus in 1211, and uso.l as a state prison, 
j t'hallos V (1301*80) added some embellishments to it. 
ami brought tint bet his lihtniv and his treasury; and 
IMnlip I , hi 1V28, erected that pail of the palaie which 
is now known n« the O.dleiv ot AjmiIIo. Henry IV. 
laid the inundation ot tho gallery whu h connects the 
Louvre on the south side with the Tuileriea. Louis 
XIII elected the centre; and Louis XIV., according 
to tho plan of tho pliyuMcun Feirnulf, the elegant 
f.ifadc towards the east, together with the colonnade 
ol tho lioiivii* That mountch ufterwards chose tho 
palace at Versailles, and from that tune to the middle 
of the 18th ecntuiy the wmks were intcriupted. They 
wen* again commenced, under the direction of M. de 
Mai ‘gnv, but weie again interrupted hy the Revolution, 
when the Louvre was declared to bo national property, 
and its contents roughly liaudled by the populace. 
When the great number of works ol ait seized in 
Italy by tho armies of Napoleon made it necessary 
to assign a pioper place tor their inception, the 
aichitecl Itaimoml was Hclertcil to conduct the woxk; 
and IVruer and Fontaine, who, in l**Ot, were changed 
by Napoleon with its lusumption, built the grent stair¬ 
case of tho museum pioper the museum* id undent 
art, the hgvptmn museum, Ac Altei the itestoraimn, 

I lie work w«* again brought toast.ind-till, mid notning 
wiiN done until alter the revolution of 1848 1 yvo mil¬ 

lion francs were devoted by the provisional government 
to the icpair of the old 1 ouvie, ninlei the diuetion of 
M Oubuii, who icstored the Apollo gallery. A reso¬ 
lution having been passed l>> the provisional govern- 
meiit in favour of the completion of the whole building, 
the foundation stun* ot tin* new Louvre was laid on 
Uf*t 1 1 July, 18Vi, and flie work completed in 18,*7. at a 
cost ot nearly six million fiancs The Louvre now 
lonscds of two pnrts, -the old and new Louvre. The 
former is nearlv a square, t»70 feet long and 638 wide, 
in.I me losing a quadrangle of about 400 lect square; 
its astern facade, looking towards tho church of 
St C><*nnain l’Auxerrois, n> a colonnade of 28 coupled 
Coiinthmu columns, anil is one ol tho finest works of 
an hi lecture of any ago or country. The naw Lonvre 
consists of two vast lateral pdes of buildings, projecting 
st right nnglea from the two parallel galleries, whioh 
join the old Lonvre with the Tuilenes, and forming the 
eastern boundary of the Flaco du Carrousel. Turning 
into the Flaoc Napolton 111., they present on each 
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•id* • fronUp of 690 feet, intersected by throe sump¬ 
tuous pavilions, intended to accommodate the minister 
of atete, the minister of the interior, end the library 
of the Louvre. Some of the galleries on the upper 
•tone* ere aet apart for permanent and annual exhi¬ 
bitions of work* of art. In the central part of the 
budding ia the council-chamlxsr, to be uaed aa an 
assembly-room for the puhlie bodies of the empire on 
the opening of the legislature, and on other solemn 
occasions. The Tmlenea and the Lourre, both now 
completed and harmonised, may bo regarded as 
forming together a single palace, of a magnitude and 
splendour which can be paralleled nowhere else. The 
total apace covered or ludosed by the entire structure 
is nearly GO acres. 

Loyaob. (See Litisticum ) 

Loti, luo (Sax. luvian), in Kthio*, is one of the pri¬ 
mary passions of the human mind, and in TheoL is 
the chief of Christian graeos. It has been defined to 
ba the internal feeling of good-will and kindness which 
one intelligent being bears to another, and tho expres¬ 
sion of that benevolence m words aud acts which gratiiy 
and benefit another. In its full and proper sense, t>.» 
inward emotion and the outward act are united; l.*i 
neither the doing good nor witbiug good to another 
can, of itself, in stuct propurty, lie termed love, ltn- 
oiprocity is almost an essential element of love; all 
durable love 11 mutual. This passion forms one of the 
D Mt prominent features of the Christian religion ; ami 
hence tho incomparable superiority of Clinsti mitv to 
any i ther *\ *■. i f leligion 01 morals. The sum o( 
tho (. 1 . M .1. i ,;i .1 is love to God and love to our 
fellow-man. 41 VVo love God bemuse he (list loved 
us;** 44 If a man say that he love God and hate his 
brother, the truth is not in him/* The love of man to 
but Mulcer has ltsongm and its aust rotation in ftcrip- 
tuioj for without levelition this love could not *»( st 
Tho rationalist inav n 1 1 .ic ir * I** *t * v »k 
ol nature, have co:i v »■.. i a 

but it is only when we come to know tho peisoual and 
moral character of God, as a judge as well as a make r, 
x guide as well : id ulu 

and a red " s lo tin Tin the 
obirtet of rovola ct forth Ft els 

of love lit which God in his Word has coiul 'd 1 
olace himself in legtrd to man, How nil human dunes, 
hopes, and expectations. Love to man ensues fiom the 
universal lovo of God, aa the one creator and gover¬ 
nor of nil men, who, m consequence, stand m the iela¬ 
tion oi bi others to one another. 1 he clauns ot mutu d 
love and service thar ought to piev ul umong men lire 
looted and giounded in divine rev» latum “ li u this 
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'pec die Christian affection,— the 1 
brother, punhed and enlarged by 111 
bning un objeet of Divine mercy and 
become a properly Christi in emo 
xotuate tho diTiples of Cliri-t in Ilnur l 
efforts for the good of otheis."— (kit to* 
Cycloptedta.) The love ot (bid is a fruit of 
Spirit, and can only exist in tho souls which he him 
regenerated. It is essential to tine obedience; for 
when tho apostle declare a lovo to bo 11 the fulfilling ot | 
the law," ho in etTcct declaims that tho law cannot be ! 
fulfilled without lovo, aud that evei v action which has | 
not this for it« principle, however vutnous in appear¬ 
ance, is defective. 44 Love is not only the shortest 
and most compendious way to perfection, but the 
greatest height and pitch oi it. Hu* n.oro we have of 
love, tho ncaier advances wc make to Gad, who is lovo 
itself I" 44 Ucavru is but a state of the more perfect 
and consummated love; and, therefoie, flic l est thing 
we can piartiso on earth is to tune our heat Is to this | 
divine attain/* 44 Love will <Jrawnl“rg after it all other 
virtues, will perfect and improve tuein, and will at 
least hide those faults of them w hit h it < mnot corret r ’* 
“By faith wo live upon God, by obedience we live to 
bun; but ’lis by love alone that we live in hun, as St 
John snith, Gml u love, and ho that dwedelh in love 
dwelleth m God and God in bun/*—(John Norris’s, 
Letter* conee-Htng the Love of Ooil) On what is com- | 
in only teiraed Platonic loir, very mistaken ideas pre-j 
vail. It is generally regarded as a pure spiritual a free- I 
Uon,ahstra* ted fiom all carnal desues a id terminating' 
in itself. Ths dialogue m which Plato treats of love is 
tudoed very mystical and allegorical; but the thingj 
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principally intended to be brought out by him, and 
consequently that which ought to be understood by 
Platonic' love, evidently ia the ascent of the son! unto 
God by the steps of inferior and subordinate beauties, 
—from the many beauties to the chief beauty, that is, 
to God. The steps thoreof are, according to his 
idea, as followsfrom the beauty of bodies to the 
beauty of the soul; from the beauty ot the sonl lo the 
beauty that is in the offices of life and laws; and from 
thence to the beauty that is in tho sciences; and last lv, 
fiom the beanty of the sciences to the immense ooean 
of beauty, that is, God, of whom he gives a noble and 
magnificent description, and details the happiness of 
him that shall enjoy him. Love is also used to denote 
that affection which becomes the bond of attachment 
and union between individuals of tho different sexes, 
and makes them feel, in the socioty ol each oilier, a 
kind of happiness which they experience nowhero else. 
44 Nuptial lore maketh mankind; fncudly love per- 
fecteth it, but wautou lovo corrupteth and embaacth 
it "—( Bacon.) 

Ixmt, Family op, in Red. Hist., a aect of reh- 
C'~ s f italics that originated m Holland about the 
i. 1 ■ t the lUtli ccntiity, and bad fur their founder 

a Westphalian mimed Henry Jin hulas. Ho twnght 
that tho essence of religion consisted in tho feeling 
of Divine love , and that it was a matter of pcrfeil 
indifference what opinions men cnteifamed respect- 
ig tho Divine nature, providedMheir lienrla burned 
•ith divine love. Dr. Henry More wrote against, 
ms sect m Ins 44 Explanation of tho Mjsteiy ol God- 
linens ** 

Lovs-KrvstTs are a kind of religious Hneinl meetings, 
held penodicallv among the M< thodutff, and to which 
only members >»l flier chnn li nre adnnlteil. They nro 
evidently in nnilatiuii oi' the uyaper or love-fcofita of 
the earlv Christian Church. 

Low Cui’MtHUM is a term originally applied to 
thoso who disapproved of the s^losm iniulo in the 
Church liv the non-pii ois, or Ingli-i liinehiiien, who re¬ 
fused to nekiiow ledge William ill us their lavvlul long 

who form tho 

i h. In 

id • (itli> 'ily id nd Ik 

lit l tin kN ilisn'iiU'i* 

Low' Her* it and High Dina ire 1 unis somewhat 
improperly used for Dutch mid ( *1111111 The ruiifu- 
rioii seems to have arisen from Deiinrli bigmiying 
German in the 1 mg.1 ige «d Hint mtiy. 

1 nvvni I vn IKK 0.11* ri npphed to 1 lie Homan em 
] Iioiii Hi.* time of the taldishmcut ul its sent at 
<’• t.tnliiinfile down t«> tl time <d thoeaptuie of that 
Cilv hv (Ik* ink" tin ul the Ron 

do ski tho h< n or M>/.a»ilino 

«nipu«*, and at .1 later period, *.n th»* Greek empire 
Gibbon,m his 41 Dei lineand Full ol tin 1 * nii.iiiKmpiie," 
emhi.iem the whole ol this pcilod. (.*>» e JJlTAANTlXil 
Km mu ) 

Low (iRtvut (Ger. Vt alt deal\eh or Nicdcrdcnth'h) % 
is that built r German dialed wh<e|) whs tormeily 
spoken over « gre it p.nt of Get many, and which 11 
even now the Ung.i ig<* ol tlm common pcoplo in inns* 
p.uts of Ninth ur Lowet Germany. It has also main 
ell in some h gal f« 1 n>s, Huh the Hamhui 
Mill of (iti'cndiip is in Low German. It ib not, as i 
omclimea supposed, a coirupt language, but a di 
tinct dialect as much ns the High (>• 1 m in, though < 
ciinisliuiees have cam* d tin* laUei to become the l.o - 
gunge ol liteiatur** and of the cdtie*ili d * 

Grave w Lvnguai.p and Liti<mv iujci ) 

Lowlands, a tenii applied to the rmi»l»«*in pirU of 
Surtiiuid, in eoiitriuisfiueiuitt to tin* IJ’-ffilands,vvlm u 
comprise the northern and we*te*n y »(«*• 

Low Sunday wiis applied to*!’.»•» fir*•» ’■hindav ftfl' r 
Raster. It was it lower le.t<t 1) H.u» F i*»'« r d nr, an 1 
some p'trt ot the seivic* |i * 1 to Ivartir-Uay was 
icpented on that day 

Lm/fvok, fos'-enik (Fr./.n '/),i 1 g ti i.i 1 language, 

a figuie with four equal «ides, iiiviig two obtuse amt 
two acute angles* in geometi/ Hu* figure ia Ubually 
railed n\rhnmb t and when the sidei am i.n« quil, a rhom • 
lot< 1 . A jorenge, in herildrj, w “ figure lesembbng a 
pane of glass in an old-fashium d c.im merit, on wbiehuio 
repicsnnted the routs < f arms of r. udrns and widows 
la conlectioucry, a luicnge is a small cako of pressed 
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fruit, or of sugar, bo called from its original rhomboid&l 
form. 

Luciferianb, lu-tif-e'-re-ant, the name of a reli¬ 
gious Bret which arose in tho 4th century, being 
founded by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, who nan ban¬ 
ished by tho emperor Constantins lor haviug defended 
the Niceuo doctrine of the three persons hi tho God¬ 
head. The persecutions he had undergone made huu 
bitter and irascible, and his coal on behalf of ortho* 
dozy alienated oven Athanasius against him He was 
particularly opposed to tho Arums. The Lucifcnans 
epread mightily lor a tune in Gaul, Kpnm, Kgjpt, Ac.; 
but thoy disappear in tho follow * ** 0 
LyciVEa Matches, J«'-ir7' er i's i.i'.ename 

of the morning star, Irom fax, light, /no, I bring).— 
Those little necessaries are made by dipping the tops of 
thin ■li;»i of | Ire-w-. 1 • • '* ! r •!, 1 ai 1 when 

;,u.t iiiiiMxl'irrol-*ii. • s i .U«, IV. un 

blue, and ozido of lend. The use of phosphorus in its oi di- 
nary condition is attiuided with very senous results to 
the workpeople engaged in the mnnuiucture. The paste 
U*ed constantly exh.ih-s phosphom vapoui, whuh is 
breathed by the woikpeople, giving nso to brum hid 
affections of a sew re ohm hi lei, c-ines ol the teeth, 
and neerosir of (lie bones nt the jaw. 'the d.mget, too, 
of using easily inflammable mat dies is very gic.it, 10 
n.uch so that tho Kieneh government at one time seri¬ 
ously contemplated the aholitiou of muter mate lies 
and a return to the primitive llmt and steel Impor¬ 
tant improvements' have lately taken plaee in the 
manufacture, by the siieeessful introduction ol the 
use of Sell.liters amoiphous phosphoiuu instead ot 
the ordinary kind, by MM Colliuciie in Fiance ami 
Messrs, Bryant and May in England. Being perfeetly 
llzed at ordinary tempeiHtures, the i *1 . ■ . 1 i* 

enjoy an abaolutn immunity liom tl • i • 

mentioned above, ami tho amorphous phiHphorus la-mg 
only inflaiumublc when rubbed in contact with i hlorate 
of potash or black oxide of manganese, widely 1mm 
accidental Uie is insured by hepnratiug tin so two sub¬ 
stances, the cldorufc being placed on the match tip, 
and the amorphous | losphoius on the fnetion-t iblet. 
Auotlier great improvement has also been made in the 
use of steal me or pnrnfHu, instead of sulphur, fm i en¬ 
tering tho wood splint more inflammable. The inven¬ 
tion is equally applicable to waive.tan and to cigar- 
lights. The great eentio ot tlie ni.dch inatiuiactiue is 
at Vienna, wheie the four ptuuipal makers employ uo 
loss than ft.QOO workpeople. 

Ludoitkr, hul'-itm, was the name given in England 
totho noters who, m 1S12, destroyed the maehiueiy m 
1 ho manufacturing towns. They were so culled lmm 
one of llieir leaders numed Ludd. 

Lvtv, luff (Dan loccrn ), a term used in Mar. when 
ordering the helim-man to put the tiller on the lee aide, 
in order to make the whip sail ueaier tlie wind, us, 
Kero your luff'. It also designates the roundest part ot 
tlie how or the ship. 

Luyfa, hj'-fii (trom lovff, its Arabic name),inBot, 
a gen. oi tho not. ord. Cut urbifnce.p, or (louid lam 
Jj. purqans and draatint have ltuds wliieli are violently 
purgative. They constitute the drug commonly called 
Jmcneun rotoeyuth. The fruit oi L.fxituhi , lcitncd tlie 
*ponqc-qourd, consists ol a muss of lilacs cut tingled 
together: those fibres are used lor cleaning guns 
Lugkikr, Itoj'-q'r (Du loqu ), a hiuall vessel carrv ing 
two or three musts and a ltinning bowsprit, upon which 
Iwj Hull, and two or three jibs, are set. Topsails aie 
sometimes adapted to them. 
liUKB, Gohpxl or 8t.„ hike, is the thud of the four 

K els of the New Testament The genuineness and 
entioity of this gospel are continued by the unani¬ 
mous testimony of ancient wntets. It is repeated I v 
cited by Justin Martyr; and ml admit that, ut the 
lime of Irennus ana Tertulhan, it vvus accepted 
throughout the whole murdi ir its mesrnt ioim 
Thrso testimonies are eonflrme ’ I y n host of later 
writers, whose evidence has been collected by Di 
Lardner. FTolwitliwtandinj. this, thcic liuvenot been 
wanting German critics to ell it question the authen¬ 
ticity of this gospel, or particular parts ol it. Luke 
was a phjsieian, probnblv of gentile descent, and n 
frequent companion of the ap^tle P»nl. That this 
gospel was specially written tor tho benefit of the 
gentiles, fa evident, both from its general tonour as well 
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os from its being dedicated to Theophilus, one of hie 
gentile converts. He thus condescends to many oar- 
ticulars. and notices vanons points, for the benefit of 
those who were remote from the scene of action and 
ignorant of Jewish affairs. lienee, also, he is par¬ 
ticularly careful in specifying various circumstances 
* * facts that were highly conducive to tho information 
of strangers, but which, the Jews could supply from 
their own knowledge; on this account, he begins ins 
history with the birth of John the Baptist, and traces 
Christ's lineage up to Adam, showing that he is the 
seed oi the woman promised for the redemption of 
the world. He has likewise introduced many things 
not noticed by the other evangelists, tending to 
encourage the gentiles to hearken to the gospel; os 
the parables of the publican pr.ijing in the temple, 
the lost piece of silver, and the prodigal son; Christ's 
visit to Zaccheus, and the pardon of the penitent thief 
upon the ci ohb. This gospel is div ided by Rosenmuller 
and others into five distinct ports; viz.—1. Con¬ 
taining the narrulive of the birtn of Chnst, together 
with nil the circumstances that preceded, attended, 
and followed it (i.—u. 40); 2. comi naing the par¬ 
ticulars relative to our Saviour’s infancy and youth 
(it ‘11- -.72), d. including the preaching of John, and 
the baptism ol Jesus Christ, whose genealogy is 
unnexed (in ); 4. c mpvhe* * - - the discourses, 
miracles, ami actions ■ i .!■ i.«. t : i:iV during tho 
whole ol Ins nvnibtiy (iv. —ix. 00); C. containing an 
Account oi our Savioui's last journey to Jerusalem, 
with all the ein umstunces relative to his passion, 
death, resurrection, and ascension (ix. 61—02, x.— 
xxiv ). The st>lc of this gospel is puie, copious, and 
flowing, and bears a considerable resemblance to that 
ol Lis j.i r >t iv fit »r Paul. From lii9 medical knowledge, 
ho 1. is il« *< id t I, with singular nccuracy and ski)), the 
vinous diseases which he had occasion to notice. 
With icgnrd to the time when this gospel was written, 
t»mie difference of opinion exists, but the majority of 
critics uie now agiced m judging it to have been about 
tho year (Si or (it— liij. Home's Jut rod ut lion to the 
Sun i d Script urea. 

Limiiiaqo. (See JvUKUMlTINVl ) 

Limhvk, lum'-but (Lat, lumliua, the loin), in Anat, 
denotes of or belonging to the loins, as, lumbar region, 
Ac (See Loins ) 

Lunacy, lu'-nu-ae (Lat. luna, tho moon) —** A 
lunatic," says BlaiUtone, **i« one that hath had 
undoiwtanding, but by disease, guef, or other act ident, 
hath lost the use of his icusun ; he is, indeed, pro¬ 
perly, one that hath lurid mtcivals, sometimes enjoying 
(ns senses and sometimes not, and that frequently 
depending up *. the -• -- of the moon *’ The com¬ 
mon belmi in I % • . ,■ i between the accessions of 
madness and the phases ol tlie moon, ftoin which the 
name is derived, has long since been exploded; and iu 
medical science, the terms insanity and mental ulicno- 

•n have taken the place of lunacy; but in law it is 
still a lornmnn tcim, and is applied to all persons of 
unsound mind and inespablo of nun tgmg tneir own 
affairs Home law wliters prefer tho phrase non 
compob mmtn (Lat., not of sound mind), i>>ngcnonu 
appellation to niAude the vnnous Conditions oi mental 
disease, or fatuity, and the English equivalent, of un- 
tnund tat ml, is also womet ones eiuploved; but lunacy 
ia "till tho oidinary trim, and may be fitly taken as the 
title under which to treut of the legal relations of 
'iisamty (which, physiologic illj, has been already treated 
under Insanity). Foiuteil), a distinction was made 
between lunniies and idiots, vvliuh produced some 
important differences m the management of their 
projerty; but these having now fuUcn into disuse, 
the distinction is of little importance. An idiot wax 
regarded as one who hud no understanding from his 
mlaney, and wav therefore presumed by law as never 
hkclv to altam any, a lunatic, on the other hand, was 
one hat Lad at ono time been possessed ol under¬ 
standing, but by some means or other had lost it; and 
in his ease, (lie presumption was that he might 
recover. In the rase of the idiot, tho custody of nim 
and his lands was vested tn the king, to prevent him 
(rom wasting his estate and reduciug Limself and his 
heirs to poverty aud distress,—the king taking the 
profits, without waste or drs'rnrtm-, n«,l fi»-g l.**u 
necessaries, and after his iioj'T :%•. .l.ii* g ;■ ‘ cm ill to 
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h'9 ban. The crown had also the guardianship < a capital offence, and trefore arraignment for it becomes 
lunatics, hut acted only os trustee to protect tbei mad, he ought not to be arraigned for it, bemuse he la 
property, so as to account to them for all profit not able to plead with that caution that he oughts it 
received, if they should recover, or after their decease after he has pleaded he should become mad. he shall 
to their representatives. Since the dissolution of th not be tned s for how can he make his defence P If 
Court of Wards, the care and custody of idiots an. after ha be tned and found guilty, ho loses his srnsae 


lunatics hare been intrusted to the lord chancellor 
By act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 70, commonly called 
Lunaoy Regulation Act of 1853, most of the laws 
regulations previously in force regarding lunatics 1 
b«en consolidated. It authorises the lord chancellor 
appoint taro seijoants or barristers at law, to be callei 
masters in lunacy, to hate and execute all the powers 
duties, and authentic* formerly had and executed b 
comm'ssionen named in commissions of the nature < 
writs de lunnUco xnauirendo. The masters condn< 
their proceedings eituer separately or together, uod< 
the direction of the chancellor. The lord chancelk 
also appoints three visitors, two medical and on 
legal, to visit and report npon the condition ot ever 
lunatic under the care of the court. Tho method c 
proving a person insane is by a petition or mformat 
to the lord chancellor, who grants a commission 1 


to S 1 ) Hemcnt or cxecution. llv statute 
30 A 40 Goo. III. c. W, it ia enacted that if a person 
indicted for any offence appear insane, the court mar 
(on hi* arraignment) order a jury to be impanelled to. 
try hit sanity, and if they flml him insane, m.iv order 
him to be kept in custody till thcplcubuie of the Crown 
be known; and if upon a trial for treason, murder, or 
felony, insanity at the time of committing the oilmen 
he given in evidence, and tho jury acquit on that 
account, the court may order him to he kept in like 
manner till the Crown's pleasure be know n It is not, 
however, every kind or degree of insanity that will 
etempt a man from re«o «■ » \ tv for his uct, and m 
thn nature of a writ de lunatico tnqmrendn, to inquin geneisl, a partial ii'." mil 1 .*-* will lonti no excuse. 


into the Btate of the person's mind, directed to th 
u masters in lunaey; ” and if the lunatio be found no 
conput, the waster usually commits the care of h 
person, with a suitable allowance for hit matntcnanci 
r / some friend, who is tlien called his committee. Th 
next heir, however, is seldom permitted to be thi 
committee of the pi r*on of the lunatic, as it is hi 
intereet that ho should die. The caro of the estate i 
also committed to tho same, or some other person 
who is called the committee of the estate. By th< 


But the entire law on this subject is iu a p.iinlul state 
of unceituinty, ana it is impossible to lav down any 
general rules as to what may he regarded in partial or 
perfect insanity, or what degree of insanity will excul¬ 
pate a man ficmi Ins acta. Generally mum ling, how¬ 
ever, if it is of such a nature as to render the person 
incapable of cxeicising Belt-control, he will not ho held 
responsible 

Lukau Caustic, a term applied to nitrate of silver, 
st in slicks, and used by suigeona fur cauterising 


Lunacy Regulation Act of 1863 (25 & 26 Viet, o’ 66) purposes. A great improvement has been lately made 
it is enacted that in every inquiry or commission o i its manufacture by melting with it acertaiu proper- 


ton of chloride ot silver, which lias tho efleet of ren¬ 
dering tho stick flexible instead of brittle. 

Luhar Eclipse, lu'-nnr (Lat. Ihiiu, tho moon).-* 
When the moon passes through the earth's shadow, a 
portion ol the light whu h usually tails upon the surface 
if the former is intercepted, and the phenomenon is 
called a lunar eclipse. In tho annexed diagiaui, bN 


lunacy, the question shall he confined to whether o 
not the person who is the subject of the inquiry » al 
the time of such inquiry of unsound mind, and inrapabh 
of managing himself or lus affairs; and no evidence a 
to anything done or sanl by him beyond two yean 
from the time of lnquuy, shall bo receivable. The 
lord chancellor is also ciupowerod to direct land or 
other properly of the lunatio to be sold, and applie. 
for Ins maintenance, or that of his family, or for 
cnrrjing on his trude or business. Lunatics are to ho 
visited at least four times a year, and visitors aic 
to report every six months to the lord chancellor 
Persons of unBound niind may inherit or succeed to 
land, orpersoiial property, but they cannot be executors 
or administrators, or mako a w ill, or bind them selves 
by contract. Though conveyances of insane pi raons 
(t v j t -bi-i- • a 1 lcid interval) uic, generally speaking, 
v ■■ I, v .*l it i • ■ i that feoffments are not absolute!) 
void, but voidable only, on account of the solemnity ot 
l.vcry with which they are accompanied; tho cuicf 
practical difference I etween a void and a voidnble 
transition being that the former is a mere nullity, 
and therefore tncopable of confirmation; but the latter 
may be either avoided or coufirmcd ex poet facto 
A person of unsound mind, though afterwards re¬ 
st oi ed to reason, itf not allowed to plead his past 
insanity in order to avoid his own act, it being a maxim epresents a section of tho sun drawn throngh a great 
m law, in regard to merely voidable transactions, flint irele on its *mface, and Ell, a similar section ol the 
no man shall bo allowed to stultify himself, or plead llh’fl surface, both sections being considered to bo 

bis own unsoundness of mind in a court of ju-tice tho same plane. To thew* ecHions irt thep* bo 

But this maxim docs not apply to transactions which !rawn the common tangents, NA, NB, HC, Hi), \\hi< li. 
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arc of themsolvos void. An msano persou is competent 
to purchase, and also to retain what ho purchases; but 
he cannot be compelled to retain it, the transaction 
(if found to bo disadvantageous to him) being liable to 
subsequent voidaucc ou account of his insanity. The 
munidge of a lunatic, except it be solemnised during 
a lucid interval, is absolutely void. As it might be 
difficult to prove tho exact state of a person’s mind at 
tho celebration of marriage, it has been declared by 
statute (15 Oeo. 11. c. 30), that tho marriage of per¬ 
sona found insane under a commission, or committed 
to the care of trustees by any act of parliament, before 
they aro declared of sound mind by the lord ohancellor, 
or tho majority of such trustees, sLall be totally void. 
In criminal cases, lunatics are not chargeable for their 
own acts, if committed when labouring under defect 


n accouut of the great distance of the * un, may !»•* imp¬ 
osed to intersect each other at H, N and K, If, tho 
iposite extremities of two parallel diamctci s Tho 
wee JBXH will, therefore, be a auction of u cone, 
thin the limits of which there ih u total ml creep! ion 
the sun's light. When the moon paws into this 
arkened cone during her monthly tevolution, it it 
ident that she will undergo an eclipse, which will bo 
>tal or partial according ae she pah es wholly or par- 
ally into the shadow cast by the caiili Tno region 
■presented m the diagram as A FX and DUX is called 
ie penumbra, in which there is a iI in'T'^nt.'in 
! the solar light. Tho moon, if »m* !■ I .u the 
lane of the ecliptic, wnuld ruins through thn shadow ot 
.jo earth on eacn occasion that the earth can.e between 
her and the sun; consequently there would be an eclipse 


of understanding, not even for treason itself. By the every month; but the lunar orbit is, m reality, inclined 
lommou law, if a man in lus sound memory commits to the plane of the echptio at a mean angle of some- 
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what more than five degrees. Therefore a lunar eclipse partly by the justices and partly by the subscribers, 
can only occur when the moon is near either of the Two visitors, at least, are to visit every lunatic asylum 
nodes of her orbit. By calculation, it has been found of which they are visitors, at least once every two 
that when the dutanoo of the node from the points of months, and annual reports are to be made by oom- 
The ecliptic opposite to the aun exceeds IP 40", mittees of visitors to justices at quarter-sessions, Jto., 
there can be no eclipse; but if the distance of the node and copies to be sent to oommissiohers in lunacy. Pro- 
f rom the same point is le*s than 9° 20* 29'', there must vision is made for having any pauper resident in a 
Loan eclipse. When there is a filial lunar eclipse, parish, and who is deemed to be a lunatic, examined 
that is, when the moon is completely enveloped m the he/ore a justice and a medical officer, and if found to 
earth's shadow, she is still visible. In r surface appear- be insane, committed to the asylum. In like manner, 
mg of a dull copper-colour, on at count of the refrac- ane persons (whether paupers or not) found wan- 
tion of the light passing through the earth's atmo- ring at large in the county or borough, orfiot under 
sphere. Tho air nas the property of i’- ,l t . r 'he proper care or control, may be scut to the asylum. It 
violet rays of solar light* hence (he i> ■■ i . ir i further enacted that no person, not being a pauper, 
presented by the moon. In the emu of u year there can lie received as insane into au asylum except under 
may bo throe lunar a ’ uses, which is the largest num- a written order of some person by whose direction the 
bor that can hupp but then* must always neons- lunatic is confined, accompanied by a medical certificate 
sanly be two. of In o physicians or surgeons, who shall hat e visited him 

Lukas Kvvctiow, a term applied in Astron. to an ««;*•»»• iMvn«d haven »ui«ere‘.tinfh«r , v|nni .n whiohhe 
inequality m tiu. longitude of the moon, i aused by tlie i • 1 • ■ I llv •» A ll \ > •» c. If. i, • I. tid of COm- 

disturbing force ol urn bun Its m euircnee depends unssiouers is appointed, compribing three physicians 
on the variable eccentricity of the lunar mbit ami the and three barristers, with salaries, and 9ve others who 
movable position of the apsides Tho discovery of aetgratuitoiisly. They have the general superintendence 
lunar ev eel mu ij attnhu fed to i'toleiny, the celebrated and eontioloi all lunatic asylums. Every house tor 
astronomer of Alexandria. the reception of lunatics must be duly licensed either 

Lunatic A.muumm, lu'-nh-fih.—llis one of the marks by the cnmmissionerR of lunacy, if m London or the 
of the i itili/afion of the present age—tl * core that is neighborhood, or, if in the country, by the magistrates 
now takenof lunatics. Jn some parts they are excluded at quarter nr ssions. No additions to, or alterations in, 
front human ely, inhibiting giaveyards or ruinous a licensed house can be made without tho consent of 
places. Koimerly, in England, lmrinloa lunatics, while the «onimiwunors, and no license is to roniain in force 
allowed to wander about the country, were subjected to more than thirteen months. Houses having a hundred 
much hardhhip aud ill-usage, while those that were more patientR ate requited to have a resident medical 
Jess tractable were confined in asylums «iml treated attendant, those havmg fewer to Li sited by a medi- 
liko wild beast 4 Mackenzie, in his 11 Man of Keeling,” cal atteudunt at deflued pci tods, aocoi ding to their size 
published in 1771, law described a visit to the old hoi- Ai t 2"> A 2b \ let e 11] (lsf.2), bus a number of minute 
pital of Hcthlohem, in Moorllelds, Loudon. Ilcicthev piovisions legirdmg the const Mid ion and plans of 
were nmde a hIiow of, liUu wild he isis, and wen* even icvlunis, the inspection of hern -cd houses, providing 
excited to rage, m order to luaUo the exhibition tuoie supci animation allow antes for olio era of iisyiums, the 
stimulating. “The ilauking of (hams, the wilduc** ot admission and visitatituiul paupi r luuntici, &e. Aecord- 
tlicir tines, and the niipiiv.iti«»ni wlm h some ol them mg to the Eifteiuth Jfepoit ot the (Vmu.icvw.iiera m 
littered, formed a scon • liicxpiewbly shocking ” " 1 l.umiey, there weie, at 1st Jumiuiy, 1M,1, in nil, 21,stl. 
think it,” Bays'Harley, <f an uilimn in |»i n In e to et- lunatics m asylums hi Kngland and Wales; 10 718 
pose tho greatest niibcry with wlm h our nature is being pauper, ami ft,l lt» private patients ; 11,071 being 
afllieted t j every idle viutant who r in ullnid a tnlliug in. h , and I’1,191 female. Of these, 18 ,Tj 7 were in 
perquisite to the keeper.” The in A attempt to mtio- «oniitv and borough asvlunis, 2,llt ui hospitals, 1/1)2 
duco » iu Mi i si-‘».i of treatment ol them auewas in inetiopolitnii licensed houses, and 2,150 m pin- 
niodo by M, |*iiu I, af tho 1 iohiiiI.i 1 of Hi. tie, near vim ml licensed house* The total number nduuttod 
Tuns, in 1702; tiut notwithstanding the am < e*s of Hus during tho pievums year was 0,210, the number dis- 
attempt, tho in act ico was long in being introduced is c hinged ns recovered, 2,005; tho number ol deaths, 
England. Tno evidence brought helmc .lie pailiu- 2,710. The law on the subject ot lunacy in Scotland l* 
mentarv committees in JH13 shown that evny species »vv consolidated m 20 A 21 Vic I e 71, ns amended by 
ol cruelty was prat lined uguust this uutoituuate pm- 21 A 22 \ let e SO. The total number oi insane in 
turn [ol tho liumnu race. Tho keepeis v\i . d ut rt/)**t, 

lowest and most brutal elmraetcr, amt flu seveiest bung 0,022 males ami 1,102 females, 2,sr*H pin ate 
rcstiaintand mostc ruel neglec t seem liavt been the ami 5,220 paiipet uatunts, 2,012 weie in public and 
alnio‘*t mill'll hi piuetiee. From Him tune improve- 852 in pi n at o asylums, NOfl were in pnotlioiiui a and 
io giiulnillv introduced m tho ti itmentof *3,7<4 in pnvatu Loufaes Iti Irelaii'l, the number of 
tin * li. ’ ‘tin 

atiainlsol iiuieli imlitei kinds nubrlituted, morecaie asylums, gaols, or workhouses, on Apnl 1, Hid, is 
wo i given to tlm wanning and clothing ol the patients, given ut H/fll, being 4/lVl malts and 1,(M2 ieipalea; 
and tho fuiuiHlung them vtith c* 1 * • lntio- 

dueed. Tho credit of deilnru ,■ i ol .ill males and 1,’M1 females, 11 . * ■ . I * ■ * . '. i 

xnccliumcal lnstrumeuta ot restiauit to he pia<.hcuhlc was *i,2S'», being 2,105 »i..i. • -i.J 2,1.1 .u...u; 
belong* to Mr. Hill, of tho Lincoln asylum, aud was the number in gaol, 291, being 1HI ialies aud 109 
adopted there in IH.I7, and is now 1. Towed in all females The total number <d lunatics, idiot*, end 
the moio impoitant asylums of the kingdom. Ait epileptics in Tteliml on 1st Apnl, 1S.11, was thus 
14 (Ico. Ill c. 19, introduced the»y*te.u ol Incusing 1*»,1<*/ , of whom H.273 weie m do 1 * and r.^Ilt lcmale-* 
lunatic asylums ami bubieiling them to msprttiou. In iani thus presents tho anom.ilv of having raoro 
and dStleo. HI. c. Pit, make v unms provision, for the insane mules than fen.ale* —lief Thr J'nghuh Cyrtn- 
better earo and maiutetmuce ot liui'it « i, tor tin. build- Alta and Siitmes, var.ous l'arhiment.iry 

mg and endowment ol hxvIuiih, Ac These and various Reports ; and the Acts ol I’.ulinnicnt refen ed to. 

otne , . tipi' by I.LNnn, lu-urf' (hr), a It rm applied rather 

enactments, particularly by HI A l 7 Viot. c. II.', vaguely iu Foi title ition to a vvoik amm w lint situ 1 . 
called “tho Liuintio Asvlu* i \*.t r HVt " It enact i to a invelm or denii-lum 1 , but generdly of *m.vl'.» 
that the juslieeu of every r, euty n*d i every borough dmictio >ns. It is rirohuhln 1l.it in its original biguifl- 
not having an nay linn for the paupei * -nu»ics theieof, eati hi > he word ronipnW every di t..ehed work built 
shall take measures to provideoeo b>i tho *amc, eithei m tho foim of an angle, and consisting of only two 
separately or iu union with one or morn counties or facet. It was afterwards used in a more restricted 
l»ore»gbs, or v»*h tho subscriber to »onio asylum -ense, to denote small advanced vroiks placed before 
an i..i » tib.. : i by voluntaty auhaenption, ami the .avelm or other outworks, for the purpose n( 
i 1 .!* cvj i;-, •.... H institutions, so fsr as they uiorot covering such places of the ihiet rompsit as n»i jht be 

covered by volnntaiy contributions, to be dofraved by 

tho county or boiough rutea, and tao management to , ... . .... 

bevmlcd in a conumttco of visitors, to bo elected inigiaal plan of the fortification. The bestdiRpoHiticn 

yeuily by the justices of tho couuty o*. borough, or tor a senes of luuotlcs is that m which they are uUci- 
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nately more or leu advanced from the fortress, since 
so that position they afford one another a reciprocal 
defence by the crossing fires which may be kept up 
from the nearest feces of every salient and retired 
lunette. In case the besiegers should carry their 
approaches up the glacis oi the latter, the guns on 
the flanks of the two salient lunettes on either side 
would effectually present then l-' m forming a l tilery 
on its crest; consequently, the «■. **r i' ■i'* ■ ^ ' * , - ,r 

rebred lunette mu«t bo yosip* i.«" I t il '■ 
teral lunettes are taken. If all had been equally 
advanced beforo the fortress, tha three might hav 
boon breached and assaulted at the sanio tim< 
Advanced lunettes about a fortress form strong pouts 
lor artillery, and tend to check the 
considerable timothy obliging him ton 
at a greater distance than It* would otherwu-e hare 
done, and subjecting huu to losses ui the canturo ot 
each lunette. The laces of such works may hefioiz 
sixty to seventy yard*, and that oi their flanks froir 
sixteen to twenty. It is considered that a well-dis¬ 
posed series ot lunettes would piolong the defence of 
a place about ten or twelve da}s They can only be 
emplo> ed, however, for lorti easesof the tlrat magnitude, 
since they would require* a 1st go gam-on. 

Lu.vob, Lo ygf, or AunONUK, Itnye (Fr.), in Fen¬ 
cing, id the thud mode id attack, and is executed liv 
first making the mot emeu t termed the ** extension/* 
and afterwards advancing the light lorward, as far a* 
can bo done with ea«c, towards the opponent. The 
right loot h firmly planted on the ground, the body 
quite erect, resting equally upon both legs, the height 
of the shoulders equal, tho right thigh marly hoi 1 - 
sontal with tno ground, and tho leg pel pend tculur. 
The thrust of ilio weapon ptoi c**ds from tho wrist, tlu 
point of tho foil being elevated, and advanced towurds 
the breast of the adversary. 

Lungs, lunge (Sav lum/in), in Anat, are two Iaigi 
conical bodies placed one in etch ot the lateral >*autie: 
of the chest, uinl separated from cnch other by tho 
hesvt and large vessels and bv tno laveis of the pinna, 
which form the mediastinuiu, or niediun luilitnn 
They occupy by far tho larger portion of the canty 
of thei u *"*, v *1 «*"• "™ 1 f** aciur.itv adapt them- 
■elves t* . g 1 * Fm h lung is invested 

by an • t «*• » • ■ ■ ms nieinbi am*, tei med 

the pleura, jsaib pleura lorms (>n imh pendent abut 
sao quite distinct from the other, inclosing the corre¬ 
sponding lung as far as its root, and then reflected b ick 
upon the inner *mface of thn thoi ay. lhe portion 
investing the Biiilato of the lung is t ilW tho pleura 

J iulmontifu, while that which lines the inner surface of 
be chest is tailed the pleura vottihb. 1 ho root is that 
part of the lung which is concerted to the heart and 
the trachea, being loruied by the brunt hi al tube, 
tly* pulmonary uitcry and veins, the bronchial artenes 
and veins, &c , all ot which are inclosed bv a leflei turn 
of the pleura. Kaih lung is of a conical shape, with 
abroad concave base resting upon the comet surface 
of the diaphragm. Tho apex forms a blunted point, 
which extends into the root of the neck almut an inch 
above the level of the flrMt rib. The outer or thoracic 
surface is smooth, comox, and of considerable extent, 
corresponding to the form of the cavity of the chest, 
and ot greater depth behind than in front. Tho inner 
surface is flattened or concave, ptrscntmg in front a 
depression corresponding to the convex surface of tho < 
pericardium, and behind a deep lissiuo (tho htluin 
vultHONie) which gives attachment to tho root of the 
lung. The posterior border is dbtu*o or rounded, and j 
Is receded into tho deep groove formed by the rib* I 
at the side of tho vertebinl column. Tho anterior’ 
border is thin and sharp, and overlap* the front of the 
pericardium. Tho an tenor portion of the light lung 
corresponds to tho median lino of tho sternum, and h 
ill contact with its fellow, tho pleura* being intei nosed, 
as low as the fourth costal caitilage, below which they 
.wo separated by n ■ r ' . 1 ’ 1 interval firmed 

at the expense of f! •* ’• ’ll.* I .• h lung is divided 
into two lubes, a lower and an upper, by a long and 
deep Assure, winch commences upon the upper portion 
of the posterior border of the lung, about three inches 
from the apex, and extends obliquely downward* and 
forwards to the lower part of the anterior border, pene¬ 
trating nearly to the root ot the organ. The upper 


Lungs 

lobe is smaller than the lower, and is conical, with an 
oblmue base, while the lower lobe is more or less 
quadrilateral. In the right long, the npper lobe is par- 
ually divided by a second und shorter fissure, extending 
from the middle of tho principal fissure tor wards 
upwards to the anterior utai gin of the organ, and 
m uking off a small triangular ponton, called the middle 
lobe. The right lung has t bus three lobes, and is larger 
and broader than the left. Tho weight of the longs 
varies much, according to tho quantity of hlnod,muons, 
or serous fluid that they liny contain; but in general 
they are found to bo between 30 and 43 ounces,—-the 
right lnng being about two ounce* heavier than the loft. 
'Plie lungs are heavier in the male than iu (lie female, 
i the tormer in piopnrtum to the body as 1 to 
• , ii tho latter as 1 to 13. The substance of the lung 
is of a light, porous, spongy texture, and when healthy, 
is buoyuiitm water; but m the twins, hefoierespirution 
has taken place, and also in cases of congestion or 
const ilidut ion from disease, the entire lungs, or jmrtiviii* 
of them, will sink in that fluid The specific gravity of 
a healthy lung after death vanes from 315 to 710, water 
being 1,000 At birth the lung* are of a pinkish-white 
colour, hut as life advances they become darker, and 
aie mottled or vunegnted with patches of a dark elute, 
colour, assuming at length a daik black colour. Tha 
pulmonary tissue is endowed with great elasticity, in 
consequence of winch the lungs collapse by atmospheric 
pressure, when the thorax is opened, to about one-third 
id their bnJI. '1 lie lungs me composed of an external 
*nt, a suhseiu olar tissue, and the 
pulrnnn.try substance The serous coat in derived fiom 
the pleur. 1 , as already* mentioned, beneath which is fl 
tliei layer ot suhierous arei' enihianc, containing 
i large propot turn of elastic fibres. It invent* the 
entire surface of til* 1 ' ***i 1 * , \!e« 1 i;«,w n !« hetwoeu 
the lobuloi The ill d is com¬ 

posed of numerous small lobules, which, alt hough closely 
connected together by an interlobular areolar tissue, aro 
quite* distinct from one another, and are easily sflpa- 
able in the f.eiiis. These lobules are of varum* sues, 
those o,i the etuluco being large and of n pyramidal 
ini, with thebaBoturm d tow udthe surface; thosem 
the inf ci lor being smaller, and of various form*. Kae b 
lobuho may be icg.uded n* a lnng m miniature, the 
eunio elements inter mg into its composition as go to 
p orm the lung if vlf. J'bich H composed of one or tho 
Minifie.itioii* oi tho luemihiul tube and if a terminal 
ur-cell*., ot the lanuflcutiou* of tho pulmonary and 
bionchial ve*-eh, lympliatie* nud nerve**, all being 
eouneU'*d together b> areolar fibrous tissue. ICacE 
•romhu*, on cntcung tho substance of tho lung, 
iivnles and subdivides dichotomnuhly thioughout 
ho entiro organ. Sometimes three brnnehns arise 
ogcthei ; nud oceanim illy snmll lateril branches 
re given off lro»M tin* hidi * of a lnnin trunk. Kach 
•f the* HUiillcr elivisions of tholimurIn enter* a pul- 
’lonniy lobule, and again subdividing, ultimately 
emanates m tin* intercellular pusjuges and iiir-cclls, 

■1 which tho lobule is composed. Afte*r entering tbs 
uhstanen of the lobules, each lobular bronchial tnbo 
* said to divide* and subdivide* horn four lo nine 
ime*, according to the Bite of the* lobule, ditninndwng 
i size until they attain a diainct cr of /„ to of on 
ncli, when they become changed in ptiucturo, lose 
heir cylindrical form, and are* continued onward* as 
rregulnr intercellular passage* through tho substance 
»f tho lobule. Within tho lungs, tho bronchial lubefl 
.re not flattened behind like tho !>ionclu ami trachea 
nthout, but form completely eire ular tube**, Tho tnr- 
clls are email pnlvhedial alveolar rctesvs, separated 
loin each other by thin septa, and communicating 
freely w ith the intercellular par-sage* They v ary fioni 
lo.i t0 /a or an inch in diameter, and nic larger on tha 
urfjco than m thn Interior Tin pulmonary artery 
. ey* tho venous blood to iho In ig 1 * It divide* ana 
subdivide* mto branches, wIiimi ae* umpany tho bron¬ 
chial lubes, and terminal ei in a dense capillary 
network upon tho wall* i<f the int* rcellular passages 
and nerves Ftom tin* network, the radicles of tho 
pulmonary veins Hiise, and, coah-einj* into largo 
branches, at length ncompany the arlcrn s and rctui 
thn blood, purified by its passage, thiough tho capil¬ 
laries to the heart. In their course through the lung, 
the branches of tho pulmonary artery aro usually 
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t< mid shove ami in iront of n bronchial tube, and 
tb«* %cm below. The pulmonary arteries and veins differ 
it om the harm* vessels in other part* oi tin* body, mu— 
niiicli as tho former convey dark blood, tho latter red 
blood. Tho pulmonary reins are also dcstituto of 
rahi'H. *1 ho bronchial orleiics and veins aro much 
Himlh r than the pulmoimij vessels, and'are designed 
for tho nourishment of tho substance of tho lungs 1 he 
lungs are supplied with nerves from the pulmonary 
pli- vases, formed chiefly by tho pur viigum, together 
with 111, uncut* from tho sympathetic 'I heal mhents 
•no iU ep seated und biipeiliual They past to the 
bronchial gbinds at tho roofs of tho lun.s, and then 
proceed partly to tho thoracic duel on tin* left s 
mid partly to a corresponding vessel on tho i ight. J 
lungs aro tho great organ t of respnation. The uir 
pii'ies through tho brondiial lubes until it icache* tlic 
iniiiutc n»r pi I Is, on the wall i of wlmli the Idoud fir- 
dilates iu ft netw oi k of capillai lev in sui li a way that it is 
bi ought into ininu diut c eonnec I ion w 1 1 li t lie atimnnhei 1 , 
aii, ahull 11 drawn m hv eieh im-jm.it urn Ju the a* t 
ol breutlnng, tho capai if v of the < le it is eu reused hy 
tho action of eertuu imi.il* *, when the air rushes pi 
to fill Up* vacuum, und expulsion ol the lungs talus 
ploie, und then, the muscular mov ciim nt < iusing, the 
libs h> fhi ir weight mid iluiln .ly eontia* t and foici 
out the air. Fnun llltei nto twei.l>-lwo is tlio ivemge 
iiiimhcr ol re«puatoms in ft minute, hut thiiiiuuibei 
muy he veiy /ju ally men used by ewiti incut, cicrii-e, 
nr disc i e. '1 he lohulcs uto not ull disti mlcd with 
nir m ouleiniy impuati.m, i.or l>y th« most powcilnl 
effoitA lhal can be made. Tims** of the uppci parts ol 
the lungs *o«m to bo most filled, and me most con¬ 
stantly hi action. Them* luge qn vntit/ ol air eon. aim d 
in the lungs s Cilinuitid at uh.mt -<*'» culm* lmlies 
lnehdi oiiiniatv ait of inspuat'on, or czpiiatmn, a 
change of liom 20 to JO cubic nidus is Mippi.o 1 t.» 
tnhe plaie. 'Iho lung*, liom then higlily-eri; 1 • \ 
stiuctuio uml their incessant even i i, me n*ihn| *, 
imue liuhle to disease than any of h* i pirt of dm boil 

tin ir flint atapes at lea I, ol an inflammatory < h ua* t* i, 
ami uie moitly produced by evposnie to damp .uni 
cold, sudden atmospheric cli ingis and ti ui'-itious ol 

upi prop* 

stale <»l tholungscan now ho a ceil lined with tohinhle 
r >■ i ni.iv tv <><miim ofausciilf at ion (whu h* <) Foi par* 
t i . • of the lungs, \re Amhma, Uiiom iiith*, 

11.1‘MOPTV SIS, Pj.RUlinib, bll'MUMI, I’lllItlMS.- 
Erf Guam's iluntomi/, hy Shuipcy, i\uty'aAHul>mj, 

J us({-\v*'iiT, (tSVcSnrTv) 

bl’i't’S, hi'-f in. fLut the woll), n censfdl ition 

of tiio Hi hi I lit i it lieiin-pheie, whu h ougioally foni'd 
part of die constellation Cent. • , 1 * ‘‘o 

Arif us mid I’lelemy. It lies to i . • • i • p#o, 

having Cent mi us on Olio hide of it ami Arn on the 
other. Its legist g!nr is one ot the third magnitude 

liijp'is (Lit , a woll), in Path., is a name given to u 
malignant di*ca>0 of the face, which cuts a wav the 
pints attached with gicut lapulity; und hcuco its 
Ci» oi pari son to a wolf. 

Loin in ft,’s»'-/s»f«r,asortof hunling-dog,ie»cmMing 
aim 1 ' a *' | i I !«ir ashaggy mat, 

und".. .. : »v . • •• ■ It unis vny 

e\, ill i, • 1 nows and die 

ruhhits, it seldoin mi jscs tubing them , in hunting, this 
is its u.ual pioclice, lie) luiclmr is much used hy 
ptu. hci i. 

Ill Min, ht'-af’il J, is the name given to the grp it 
epi.i poem of Portugal, wntli n hv Cninociis, md puh- 
lulied in 1H71. As tho It lb ms boast of T is«o, so do 
the Piutugiicso of C.imoens, and, indenl, the two 
mets were contcmpoiaiv. but tlu* Lusi.ul nppvand 
joluro the Jerusalem. Tin* suhi.it of tho Lminii. 
the Hint discoveiy of (lie 1*. ist lud'es hv Yu-m de 
Guinn, an euteipiiio spleud’ 1 in it j •mime and cv- 
tioiucl y interesting to the author’s countrvim ii, as i* 
laid the Inundation oi their iutuio wealth niM mii 
■uloration in Kuropo. 1 ho prem opens with V.is»*o 
and his fleet appearing on tl o ocean, between the 
inland of Madagascar and tho const of Kthiopi* 
Alter Various uttempts to land on that coist, they are 
at length hospitably received m tho Kingdom ot 
Mclmlu. Vasco, nt tho desuoof tlu kuig, giuslmn 
an account, of Europe, recites a poetical hwtoiy of 
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j Pm fug.d, and relates all the adventures ot tho voy ugo 
wlmli bad preceded tho opening of tho poem. This 
recital tubes up three cantos or books. It is wefl 
imagined, und contains a great many poetical beauties, 
its only defect being sn unreasonable disptry ol lcurmng 
j to the Aincuu priuoo m irequc.it allusions to tho 
Gieek and lioman histones. Vasco and 1 is companions 
ufteiwords set forth to pursuo their voyage. Tho 
storms and distresses which they encounter; their 
arrival at Calicut, on tho Malabar coast; 1 heir recep¬ 
tion and udventures in tliut country, mid at Inst their 
icturn homewards, fill up the let* of tho poem. 
Jloth tho subject and tho incidents of the Lusted aro 

ij r ’Ihc-.t, and, jumed with somo wildness und 
■ i . l .ii i a %, there appear m the execution much poetio 
spirit, strung fancy, und bold description; but the 
machinery of tho poem is perfectly extravagant. It 
c i* tsrf I'-g fir mixture of Christian ideas and 
1 I i'.vi* md is so conducted that the psgin 

gods appear to occupy tho chief place. The great 
piotcctoi of the Portuguese is Venus, nml their great 
adier*-aiy iiacchus, who*o d.splcasuio is excited by 
Vasui'■» attemptiug to rival his fame in iho Indies. It 
routaipi, however, some flno machinery of another 
di ii up lion; us, tor instance, when the genius of tho 
river (iuigcs n made to appear to JCm.intifl, king of 
Portugal, in u dickn, i*vi»*,» him to discover its 
>rrict spiingH, and i .ail 1 :'! im that hn was tho 
Human’i foi whom . • ir.u mi of tho East wero 
n .itmiJ; and when the hugo nml nuinstiousphanto.il 
niip» ari'd to tlu n», rising out ol tho sev, at tho Cape of 
i IL'po, which had neve* been doubled by n im* 
gator bidore, t 1 «m lor dating to cxplnro 

tlii'MO si as, i. I ■tho successive cnlamiliis 

I hat i to huftill Tin pi be 

qucntly ti Auslatoil into foreign tongues. Them uro 
1 w hngloh translations, ouo by I'anbhuw, tho other 
by Mickle. 

Lijsihi vr, lit antrum (probably fiui'i I.nt luerr, to 
wadi or expiate) —Among tlu* Komutis, tins t.a»m» was 
• vvtn to each suCLCtuvo period of i*vo solar yrni, at 
the eh> i of wlmli n census ol tho people was taken, 
wlmli was followed by a solemn ciiuihuy sacniieo of 
a how, n sheep, and a bull J'hc baciiliew was mndo 
iiiiiIi r tlu* dmefion of the censor, und the animals 
vveio (.lain in the Campus Marlius, or Fu Id of Man, 
near Kotiio, niter having been led threo times r«*uud 
the people that had assembled thcio to witness tin 
It was alterwiuds used t. denote any pe- 
nod of tho yc.iis, a man who had commenoed his 
Jtitli year being said to have completed Ins seventh 
lustrum, and to have entered oil tho eighth. Af! A r 
the os' ibhtdimcnt of tho Julian euleiul ir, and tlio 
•'doption ol tlm solar year ol JOadnvs, the old Itoman 
year ot o()l (lavs was still iclained tor icbgious pur¬ 
poses; and >ielmhr considers the lustium to luAa 
tho pounds of time at the conclusion ot which tho 
commencement of the Roman civil uml religious years 
iig.un coincided; six religious years of ”01 days being 
just equal to five civil or solar years of 3t>"» days. 

l.UTi, hita t a term probably dtriviit from the Teu¬ 
tonic htt (whence, modified, it hns passed into most 
Eiiiopeau languages), employ* d to designate an an- 
cicnt musical instrument or the guitar kind, somcwlmb 
lcseuihling in shape the section of n pear, auil consist¬ 
ing uf tom paits, viz , the table; the body, which has 
nine or ton i*des; tho neck, containing as ni iny stops 
oi dm,.ous, and tho head or crus*, m which the screws 
are inserted. It is pUvcd upon l.y striking the stimgs 
with the lingers of thn right hand, and lemulating tho 
sounds with those of tho left. Its origin is unknown, 
Imt p neially believed to have been veiy ancient, it 
wax, ill all piob.vbility, derived from the ancient lvn*. 
Vimcntio G il'lci asiuhes its invcution to the English, 
among whom, neeoiding to Jlurnev, the first author 
who in utums it is ChauLer Until the cud of the 17th 
CLiituo, a know ledge ot this instrument was considered 
an dim* t indispensable part ot a good education; 
alter that time, however, it becimo giadually «upcr* 
sede 1 by tho guitar. It is said to havn gone out of 
la hum Irom its being considered to occasion deformity 
in ladies. 

Li is (Lit. lutum , clav), a soft adhesive mixture, 
pi iniupally csithy. used either for rW’r* a^c-tures at 
the junction of different pieces o, app. rs:u-*, or for 
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rmoh sustains a higher heat thau any other English 
lute; Windsor obtained at Hampstead, a na¬ 

tural mixture ot c’ay and sand; Will's'sluts for making 
earthenware retorts impervious to air or vapours,- it 
issomposed of burst and slaked lime, Fat lute, pre¬ 
pared W boating dried and finel}-pulverized clay with 
drying liuseed-oil. Plaster ol Pans, mi ted with watei 


l people, or subdued and gi erned the inlelli. 
ol a «*—vVfu! r A .* Its eareer has bet n mono- 


costing the extenor of vessels which are to b* sub- different youutries. Krory country where Lutheran- 
jeotsd to a high temperature, in order to strengthen ism prevails has its own liturgy, whuh is themtoof 
them and prevent their fracture. Lutes for tho pur- proceeding in all that relates to external worship and 
pots of making lb* junction of apparatus tight are the public exercise of religion. The liturgies used in 
numerous, in consequence of the variety of vapours the different countries agree in all the essential branches 
which require to bo confined, and the difference of of religion, but differ widely on matters of an indifferent 
temperature to which they are subjected. Til* pnu. nature regarding which Scripture is silent. Festivals 
cipsl lutes are,—-Rtourbridge claj, in fine powder, | in commemorution of the great ev cutset gospel history 

--- “ "-' were once observed, as well a* a few saintV days; but 

these aro now suflci ed to pass almost unnoticed. Fcdo* 
siastieal discipline is almost unknown; ami religion 
itself has long, it must bo coufr«sed, been nl alow ebl> 
in most ol the Lutheran ehuicl.es. Lutheranism has 
been for centuries a state machine, from which hitlo 

_ was expected, and by which little has been done. It 

or a thin solution of glue, makes a hard stony cement, has never grappled with tho warm nflectums of an 
but it will not support u very high temperature, Imn 
cement if used lor making permanent joints, geneinlly 
between surfaces ol iron it consists ot rlean iron 
borings or turnings, slightly pounded, sifted coats* ly, 

anil then mixed up with powdered sal-amra*. 1 

sulphur, with enough water to moisten the whole 
slightly. Several other lutes aic emplov ed, whu h v ary 
according to the objects lor which they are designed 
Lutjtihamsm, lu'-thcr-iin-izm, is the unme given to 
<'*at svstem ol I'M.tcslantistn adopted bv tho followers 
i»f Luther Th*» Lutheran church proteases no otliei 
riT* of lalth tli in the Holy Hriiptuics. I’he l 4 .»nies- 

s. on of Aug»*berg (ire AnospURw CVxtrsaiON), wth 
iMelanethon’s defence ol it, flic Articles of Sni.ilcand 
the larger and -m.\li**r Catechisms ot Luther, and 
tho Fotmula tone'llUij», ure generally 1 l 
• uiiamuig the principal points ot doctrine, t the 
b'MiJf* have no nulhoiitv but wh.it they d> c li.• 

t r* f 41 cr ieduced the number ot raw* 
l‘ „ *i aud the Lord’s Nipper; but In* u 
Mined the d<<ctnuo of inip.iiiution (winch **t) or 
*. a>u.»;tnnt.atio.i, which forms the mini ddl 

t. c'wcon the Lutheran and English clmn 
n »inLaired tho iujs* to be no sauiflro nppn-cil the 
a 1 oration of the host, auin ular conicssiou, Timnii f u 
vows, indulgences, purgaton, im t.tenons woik-, th. 

orship of images, celibacy id tin* c.leit’v, »kc '1 In r« 
are, hi. *, id i *di»»ilii 

Lutlu i.u.* 

di tin- 


!■ *i 


tho Romish cltnnli which a* 1 
as tolerable, and some of l:n*u 
/mailing vestment-. ol the clergy, the ’us 
in the administration of the euehanst, t! 
exorcism in the cclc bra*ion of biplnin, 
ontession of sins, tho u*-c of unutres, id i 
/tbghtcd taperj i»i their rliunltcs, will 
eMon ihe alter homo of these, limvev 
general, but ei.i *ltn.d to put'ciilai pu it. 
J.inheranisn h icgaided as nuue mailv a »d to 
iii'toiem thi i anv other retmmed svdem 
Some of th dictum s which wen wannlv 
by J other re imw goncially nlruid 1 by Im In 
buyers, as, lor mst nice, the dm trines of nhsolut 
predestination, human impotence, ami 
giace, which are to distinct hum Lutheranism now. 
that tliey arn genet ally known as Calvinism doc (turns 
Tho Lutherans now maintain, with regard to the Divine 
decrees, that, they respect the salvation or lumeiy of 
men in consequence of a previous knowledge ot then 
Fenlmienls aud characters, and not as tree and on- 
conditional, and os founded on tlio mere will nl 
tiod. Towards the close of the 17Mi i«*nturv, the 
Lutherans began to outertam a greater Ida rality of 
sentiment than they hod before adopted; and tlieir 
teachers now enjoy an unbounded liberty ol di* eiilmg 
Irom tho decisions of those symbols or creeds which 


ardent 
genco* < 

tonous and ... * 1 When its children havo been 
awakened to u duo sense of tho importance or religion, 
tho have lorsaken its uiiniu inn. To the Lutheran 
church, however, be igs tlir lic.muir of having been 
the first «>t Fiotcstnnt communities in the missionary 
Held At piesent Liitber.ini m :*» must powerful m 
Deuuiuik and Hweden. In the 1'rotes! .ml states of 
tiCiiuauv and in Jlolluint the Lilt li<»ricn is, npdn tho 
whuh, the lucvaihng t.ulh, though the propoitionot 
K'.inun (’Mtlinlus is often gr«'at In Fiance, Russia, 
I’olnud, llting'irv, tlieie areulsu » nmnhei of f.utlierun 
r, iuic hes. '1’lie number of iiiemheis of the Lutheran 
•Jumh throughout the woi id is estlimited at ‘.10 ( n0<),ouo. 
.« u« attempts have been made foiiiutof lie Lutherans 
t'.dvmists, but with little buiie-s A aort of' me¬ 
in. al union ol the two (hutches was cllerfed m 
—.a in lsl7, on the hews of a d«* hration prnraul- 
1 by a si nod convened by iov.il authority at 
. i The united eliuieh foim* w li.it is known oa 
bib icm i j Die eiangi lu al church ol Vruseta, nehunli m which 
•us lit j the] tin*! up is not eompelli d to nnbrwi n C'aliiiiHin, 
the t'alv mist fait her hi. sin The two ronfe*Mons 
tlm* In Id w. (h.n the pile ot the -nine<Inircli, uud 
unlieqitenily jueiehed by cohcgiuto ministeis 
io wall** The dtflercnees between the 
eh i li. 

tiled m* upc ruble obstacle! to nil cNIcicnt union 
«turn to tbe pi motive soutecs of 
t Is Lut In httte el so than a new 

i'll i ol L. < Cl.r . . all 
li/* d Irom iScnpture iilouc, l.uthci Jiusm accoided to 

tl.lditjofi H Kgliliilne powei 

1 i\ATiu v, /»/<*-'i»'-*/.'i« (Lat In mho , from luro, f 
pul out ol joint), in Suig , 11 the ibsliii'iition of a boi.o 
ilniu Its propel i.ivitl, (.S. f |)|S|,o( is ION ) 

i.t xi nv, luh^-u-te (Lat Imurui), m IV»1 Feon , is a 
wont ot \cr\ indefiP’tc ignifuation, aud may he taLe.i 
in a good or a bad sei.«e, “ In geuei.il," su\a Jlume, 
"it means great refinement m the graliflention of the 
senses, and an> ilegiec ot it nuv be lniioecnl or blaii.e- 
able, aeeoidiug to the age, or (ouutiy, or condition •»! 
the peisou ’* The gralilleatiou ot any of the W'lisi , 
h not of it*elf a vice, ind only heconies *>'» when jiui- 
siied at tlio extiensc of home vutiio. " I.uvuiy," bavs 
Dr Cliirko," do< snot consist in the innocent eujo> incut 
ol unyot the good things whuh tiod has created to 
he received with tiiaiiktulm *>S but in llirt wasteful 
abuse of them to vn loin purposes, ui wavs i 
with Mibiiety, justice, or charity." Md 

als ha > lu fo id i all i i to bla enlii 
irist iiiiioi ent luxury, and to represent it as the soun * 
f all the corrupt ions, disorders, and taction* incident 
o i ml govdiiment. In particular tlu* an<*ieut morat- 


were once deemed almost infallible rules of faith and > >st c icgaided tho luxury of tho rich, or their more, 
practice, and of declaring their dibsent in the niannci I retined mode of living, as an evil of tl.e first magnitude, 
they deem moat expedient. Tho constitution of the 1 hey considered it us Mibvcpuie of those warlike vir- 


church is simple, and m every count! v where it is tin s which they piincipslly admired, and eonsecfuenlJf 
established, tbe head of tho state is acknowledged as dcnounc/d it as fraught with the most injurious const*. 


tLe supreme vi9iblo ruler of tho church. Tt is gov ei tied 
by a cousiktory composed of divines and civilians, lie- 
quently appointed by tho sovereign himself. Tbc 
tierman Lutherans reject episcopacy; but us the 
Reformation extended, and Hweden and Denmark 
embraced tbo Lutheran faith, theao conutucs retained 
the episcopal form of government, and arc go veined 
by bishops aud superintendents under the autho- 


qucuecs 44 But it would be easy to piove,” sajs Hume, 
"that these vrntois a*eiibed to luiiiry and tho arts 
wh.'t really proccedccl from an lll-modefled government 
and tho iiDimiited extent ol conquests. Refinement 
oj the pleasures and convenience* «f lifo has no na* 
tnral tendency to be^et venality and eormption." i)u. 
the contrary, ho mam tains "that the ages of refine¬ 
ment arc both the happiest and moat virtuous; and 


rity of the soveroigc. The forms of worship vary in that wherever luxury ceases to be innocent, it also 
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sLyoanthropy 


Lymphatics 


ceases to bo beneficial s and when corned a decree too 

# . »•*.-_ . #- -t i • « <1 


viuomto is we ouuruo in uiuny 111 s; uut in m usiinsi 

preferable to sloth and idleness, which would com¬ 
monly succeed in its place, and are more pernicious 
both to private' persona and to the public.” WJist are 
to be regarded as uecessanes or luxuries to an indivi- 
dual, depend partly upon the habits m which the 
individual has hoen brought up. partly on the nature 
of his occupation* and paitly on the climate in which 
be lives. The same style of hung which would bn 
reckoned moderate, or even penurious, among the 
higher orders, would bo consulcd us extravagant lux¬ 
uries in a day-labourer; whiln the cottage uud « 1 ** 
of tho labourer would be thought limmcH to an l a 
pnnoe. In this country there formerly existed u 
number of penal statutes against luxury. Excess in 
apparel was legislated against, chiefly m the reigns ol 
Edward III., Edward IV., ami Henry VIII, all ol whu h 
were repealed by 1 Jac. 1. c 2o. As to excess m diet, 
10 Edward III stat. 3, ordained that no man should 
be served at iliuner or supper with more than two 
oonrses. except upon some great holidays there speci¬ 
fied, m which ho might bo served with three. Tin* 
last statute was only expressly repealed by lit A 20 
Viet. o. 6*. 

Lyoantubopy, hknn'-fkro-pe (Or. lukoe, a wolf, 
and antkropot, a man), is defined by Cotgravc to be 

a irenzie or melancholic which cuuseih tho patient 
(who thinks ho is turned wool!) to fleo all company 
and hide himself in dons and comers.” Herodotus 
says that, according to the ScUhians, every Neurian 
once a year changes htmscll lor some days into a wolf, 
uud afterwards resumes his own sh ipe; but adds, 
“they cannot make mo believe such stones, though, 
they not only tell them, but swear to them ” A simi¬ 
lar superstition ih noticed by Vugii in >. 1‘Yl .gn ,1 
Pliny, Pausanias,and other writeis A 1 < la I m tv. a n -' 
thropy appears to liove been extremely pteiulent m | 
tho 10th century, an l numerous authentic . i a .. 
remain to us of victims committed to tl • . 
for this practice, for the most purl m consequence ol 
tboir own confessions. Theyweie called InupH-i/ttrou* 
by tho French, tcere-ieohi* by the Anglo-Saxons, 
wehr-volfe by tho Herman*, anil were bcheved to be 
extremely ferocious, dcinuung not only fie.ists, but 
human beings. From tho pie valence ol this ■uper- 
stition, many persona were led to In lieve themselves 
wolves, and to imitate tho howl and actions ol Ihesi* 
aunnuls; a species of insanity to which the term lyi an- 
thropy was also applied It was said 1o mnuitcst 
itself “by the patient’s going out ot doom »it night and 
imitating tho actions ol wolves, and in the daytime 
wandering in buual-grounds " (Sec a learned article 
ou this subject in the F ' I ' Jle/ropulttanu ) 

LxchUM, U-Ho'-um, wi I .of an ncidemyat 

Athens, so culled from its position neat the temple of 
Apollo Lyecus Heie Aristotle and Ins disciples taught, 
and wore called Peripatetics, lrotu then habit ot walking 
np and down its porches while dcliveting tie ir lectures 
In tho present day,on the continent, tie' name is given 
to prepaiatory min tola lor tho universities, as in them 
the Aristotelian philosophy was lormtily taught. 

JLyoopj ltDON, h-ko-pn*-t1on Kir ///In*, wolf: per- 
domai, l hreuk wind, heiuuse supposed to Spnng from 
wolf's dung), in Hot., tlm Pull-bul, a gen of Fuwn 
When tho species L qupuiteinn is submitted to min- 
bustiou, fumes arise wlmli me pmvcrluMv uareotii> 
In this way tho fungus hat. liem employed to Mupcty 
boos when lemoviug honey from the hive Lately, the 
vapour has been proposed as an antes!hctic agent in¬ 
stead of chloroform. 

Ltcopsksicok, li-lc per'-$!-{ on, in Hot , a gen of 
the nat. Old. Polemouvu • >r The rp vies L. wtleufmu 
produces the juicy aoid fruits •* ,f|a ! 1 <t 

tomatoee, much employed ill the , ■■■'.* • i> • « 

Ltcopodiicka, h-ko-po-Je-ai' «e e (tir. lukoe, well a 
pom, foot), m Hot, the Cluo-mos fain , a nat. ord ot 
Acotj/ledonee , sub-alass Acroyen s. Heibaceous plants, 
usually resembling mosses, with creeping stems and 
forked ramification; or aquatic plants, with coru-hke 
steins. The order lDeludes six gtliera and about 200 
sneeies, whioh occur in cold, temperate, and warm 

climates. 
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Lycopodium, h-ko-po'-de-um, in Bot., the typical 
fen. of the nat. ord. Lyeopodtaeeas. The species L, 
• data turn is the common club-moss, an looOBSpiauous 
plant found on heaths. Pharmaoologiats state that it 
possesses well-marked emetic and purgative proper¬ 
ties. The spores have been employed externally for 
their absorbent qualities in erysipelas and various 
outaneous affections. They are of a yellow oolonr, and 
are sometimes styled vegetable eulpkur. They are 
commonly employed in pharmacy for covering pills, 
the object sought being to render the pills tasteless, 
and to prevent their adhering together. The spores 
are highly inflammable, and are much used in the pre¬ 
paration of fireworks, and in tho production of arti- 
He d ! /it a iii / at the theatres. 

I.v .ten. ’■ ./ (Lat li/mpha , water), in Anat., is a 
thin, transparent, colourless fluid, which is found in 
the lymphatic or absorbent vessels abundantly distri¬ 
buted over tho body. (Sea Lymphatics.) Its taste 
is saline, mid it lias a faint, scarcely perceptible smell. 
When examined with tho microscope, it is seen to 
consist ot a clear liquid, with oorpuscles floating in it, 
which agree entirely with the pale corpuscles of the 
blood. The liquid part bears a strong rcsemblanco 
in its physical and chemical constitution to tho plasma 
•>t tho blood. Tho constituent parts of lymph are ns 


Water. a. 

. 96 926 

Fibrin .%. 

. *520 

Albumen. 

*434 

Ozmtuomo . 

. *312 

Fatty mattei v . 

. *261 

Balts. 

. 3*RU 


100 * 

Lymph is a nutritions fluid, and not cxccinentitious, 
•is was main!Hined by Jlcwaon and Hunter. 

Li ui'ii atics, km-Jn/'-ile, in Anal, is thonamo given 
to a <I of vessel* in the human body, from their 
• ‘ i j lymph. They aro also colled absorbents, 

■ ■ • property they possess of absorbing certain 

materials lor tho rcplcniohi'ig of the blood, and cou- 
veying them into tho circulation. Tho lymphatics are 
found in all animals which havo a lacteal system, the 
two forming one set of vessels; and, indeed,'under the 
head ■•( ly i-ipli.iiie , in works ou anatomy, uro generally 
included tho lacteal*. The lacteals difler from the 
lv lupttthics proper only m containing a milk-like fluid,— 
(he chyle, which they take up in tho intestines during 
process ol digestion, and convey into the blood 
through the thoiucic durt. Tiie lymphatics are ex- 
.lmgly delicate xebscls, then coats being so trans¬ 
put eul that their fluid contents aro readily seen through 
them. 1 licy aro found m nearly all the textures and 
organs of tho body which receive blood, with the ex¬ 
ception of the substance of tho brain and spinal cord. 
In tho diflerent regions of tho body, and in tho several 
internal viscera, they aro arrange'd into a superficial 
•uid a deep set,—tho former running immediately 
beneath tho skin, or under the membranous coats 
enveloping organs internal; the latter usually accom- 
m a »i'' .T«*nn.seated blood-vessels. The origin of 
.p .it • >i ly be either superficial or deop, and 
■ ■ on»>ni >i ’y i- in tho form of networks or plexuses, 

out of which single vessels emerge at various points, 
a'id proceed directly to lymphatic glands, or to join 
cirgor lyinp.ithio trunks. The fluids imbibed by these 
plexus.s rau-t pass into them by transudation. Tho 
Ivniphotics ol any part or organ exceed in number the 
vein-, but m size they are much smaller. They are 
inteinipted nt intervals by constrictions, which give to 
them a knotted or beaded appearance; and these con¬ 
st i icl ions correspond to the presence of valves in their 
uifeiior. Like tl o veins ana arteries, tho lyrophatiej 
ai e composed of three coats,—an internal, middle, and 
external. Tho lymphatic, or absorbent glauds, named 
also conglobate glands, are small solid bodies, situated 
in tho course of the lymphatic and lacteal vessels, and 
through which their contents pass in their course 
towards their union with the blood. A lymphatic 
vessel may pass through two, three, or more of these 
bodies in its course, while, on tho other band, there 
nre some which reach the thoracic duct without 
encountering any. Their size is very various, some 
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Xiyrua 

representative of Greek poetry. To him, even the 
Greeks themselves can present e superior only in the 
bold sod lofty Pindar. That Horace borrowed freely 
from the Greeks has been dearly shown, yet the 
nniversal admiration that his odes have awakened is 
manifest proof of the power oi his genius. The most 
important branch of tho Roman lyno is satire. English 
lyric poetry, strictly so called, if late in its bill develop¬ 
ment. Scarcely any poems occur before the tune of 
Milton that are worthy of the name of lyrical. Iu 
“Lvcidas/' '• HPenscroso," and “ L 1 Allegro/' wc hate, 
perhaps, the most beautiful crumples of which our 
language can boast. In Dryden, Pope, Gray, and 
Cowley, we meet with some good specimens oi lyrics 
The works of Wordsworth and Coleridge are eminently 
lyrioal in their character, and our present laureate, 
Tennyson, has produced a number ol beautiful speci¬ 
mens of lyno poetry. Lyno poefy is said, irom its 
nature, to hnvo “flourished bettoi at court than the 
dramatic and epic, both of wlur li, hko history, requn 
liberty, becauso t l i *•* n • 4 r o, ' ,, e» i* 1 1 n, v the charade 

of man, m his .. i ii.i ■ ch cannot be 

done but by Slewing life mipaitmlly, and depicting it 
Ireely; whilst tho lyric poet, in mod of his highest 
efforts, aims to express his adoration,—be it of a hero, 
or lus mistress, or nnture, or God, mid this tone coin¬ 
cides well with tho ndid.ition ol emu i lienee, wli 
tho drama and cnio liasn gone down with the decay of 
national independence and spud, and genius, debarred 
irom action, lues only in conti mplalion, lyric poetry 
continues, and not iinfic.iin*Mtlv men flourishes; be¬ 
cause man always/mV, - id ir.it mii, love, and hatm' 
cannot die." 

Lybcs, H'-rut (Hr. him, a harp or lyre), ono of tin 
old constellations of At.ilus and rtolemv, tmppobod t< 
represent tho lyre that was earned by Mcreui v It i 
Mtuatcd m tho northern lieinispheic, to tho south o 
tho constellation Draco, hating C’ygnus on olio »ido 
and Hercules mi the other. The name Vega is gnen 
In its largest star, which is one of the 11 rat magnitude, 
and situated nearly in the rent to of the eonstell.il ion 

ij?TJfUACB.1 r , h-thrni'-tc-r (trcun Gr tuthrau , blood 
mingled with dust, because ot its colour), tti Hot , the 
Ijoose-Btnfofsni., a nnfc. oul oi Jhcotj/tedoin •*, sub-* la^s 
Calycrflorer, having the iollowmg essential characteis 
—Herbs or shrubs, with entire, ex‘>tipiihitc,iind usually 
opposite leaves. Culyx tulnihi, iibhid, persistent, 
bearing deciduous petuls and stamens, the latter being 
inserted below tho petals; antheis ii* celled, admite, 
bursting longitudinally, ovaiy M’penor, with nxile 
placentation, stylo 1 Flint membranous, dehiscent, 
surroundodbythejion-ndherontcalyx. Seeds numerous, | 
eiiUbuminous. The greater number of these pi mis! 
aro tropical, but a lew are found in the temperate j 
regions of Europe and North America Tin* species 
Li/thrhm Saliearta is tho purple loosestrife, a common | 
lb it isli plant. This is said to lie useful as an astringent 
in diitrruma. Tho order contains 35 known genera and 
about 300 species. 


M. 

M em, is the thirteenth letter nnd tho tenth 
9 consonant of the English alphabet. It is the 
labial letter of tho liquid senes, and m all positions [ 
hus ono uniform well-known sound, ns m mine, camp, { 
jain. It is pronounced, suja Hen Jonson, with a kind 
of humming inward, the lips closed * open nnd lull iu 
the beginning,.obscuro in tho end, and meanly in 
the midst. It is one of tho easiest to articulate, and 
is therefore ono of tho first uttered by child*on, and 
in most languages it forms a prominent letter in the 
words for mother. Tho letter n» has a place in all 
known languages, and the Engle 'i sound o( it is that 
winch it haa also iu most of tin European tongues. In | 
French and Portuguese, however, at tho end of aj 
word, and in moat eases at the end of u syllable, it 
lows its proper sonnd, and senes only to gne a nusal I 
sound to tho vowel which precedes it. Among the! 
nnctcnt Romans, too, tawas but xery faintly pronounced, 
being rather a rest between tto<> s>il dues than an 
articulation; and hence it was subject to elision. If 
pastes easily into other letters, losing itself in tho 

M*»l • 


Macaronis Verses 

preceding or succeeding Letters,—a circumstance which 
the etymologist must bear in mind in seeking tho 
derivation or connection of words having that letter 
in their root. M interchanges with a, b, p, v, and v, 
and frequently disappears altogether. Joke other 
liquids, it also not unfrequently changes its position 
with regard to the vowel of a root. Tho Greek and 
Hebrew m, as a numeral, denoted 40; the Roman m 
(probably as being the initial letter of mite, a thou¬ 
sand) denoted 1,000; and this is its numerical value in 
English. M is likewise used by urintera for the unit 
of measure of printed matter. Types of tho nemo 
fount have bodies ot equal thickness m one direction, 
mid tho square of this dimension is used in deter¬ 
mining the amount of printed matter in a given space, 
and is termed an »a. 

Man, iinib, is tho name of a fairy oelebrated by 
Shakespeare and other English poets. Tho name has 
been variously derived; but the most probable deriva¬ 
tion of it is from the Cvmno mab, » child. According 
to Voss and others, Mab was not the queen of the 
fairies, that dignity having been ascribed to her from a 
mistaken use of the old English word queen, or quean, 
which meant mdv a woman. 

M \f iiumt/im., mfik-Ad-um-V-zing, a method of 
forming ro.uls, invented by Mr. M'Adiim, whoso name 
is perpetuated in the verb to macadamize. In this 
method the road in mode entirely of ungular pieces of 
alone, without any kind ol binding material. The 
atones used lor this purpose must bo hard and tough, 
hiu h us the whinstones, basalts, granites, and beach 
pebbles, so that they may resist the action of the 
s lie Is. Hardness nlonn is not suflluent, for flint- 
rit mes are hard but brittle, and are soon ciushed into 
j powder, as are also tho boiler sandstones. The angular 
stone iiugmcnts used in lnocuiMinuing must be or such 
a wre as to pass freely, bv their largest dimensions, 
through a ring 21 inches in diameter. 

Macaronic Vintbps, m&fr-a-rv'-ink (Fr. macuromque, 
from Ital mncchcmm), ii a, apce.es of ludiciuus 
metneal composition, in which tho winds of a modem 
language are Luluu/ed. (t is said to have been 
inicntcd by Theoplulo Folengo, u Rene<1iotiuo monk 
of Casino, who flout ih lied early in tho IGtli century, 
ami wrote under tho name of Meilino Coceaio. ilia 
principal poem, “Mac* aronca,” is a lmrlenquo mixture 
ol Latin, Italian, Tuscan, ami plebciun words and 
forma, and Rubrically narrates 1 he adventures ol its hero 
until he Anally aruves m hell, the three last books 
being a •'*ir*' lv ««i , »' ,, r‘ n*' Dante's “ Intel no." In tno 
preface, -i * i* ■ i" to the work, ha describes 

tins new i i i • trv, denting its name from 

macaroni; beennse, like that mi'lunge, it Rhould bn 
co!n«e and popular. Antonins do Arena, a lawyer at 
Augtion, wroto in this style as. eaily some say ns 1M0; 
and it soon beramo highly lnshionahle in England, 
France, t J prmany, and Italy Macaronics wero fondly 
cherished by Kahelai 0 , who oiten refenid to Merlia 
the Cook (Coctuio). John Skelton introduced it into 
England in the reign of Henry VII , and it continued 
fashionable dut me the roigu oi Elizabeth. Dunbar, 
a Scotch poet of Skelton's own age, was iil<-t> distin¬ 
guished in this way. His‘‘Testament of Maister Andro 
Kennedy" represents the character of an idle, dis¬ 
solute scholar, and tidicules tho funeral ceremonies of 
tlie Romish church, almost every alternate line being 
compost'd of the formnlancs of a Latin will and 
shreds of th* brc\ iary. Thus,— 

“I will no priestis for me sing, 

Jhti tile, die* irep ; 

Nor yet no bellisfor me ring, 

Sti at tempt r f ilet JU ri , 

Hut a bng-tiyp to play a spi ing, 

Et ttnum atc-mrp ante we," &c. 

Dmmmond of Hawthorndcn has also written in this 
stylj. His “Poleuio Middinia," or War on a Dunghill, 
descnbcs a feud between two flshwomen, Vitarba (the 
Lady Scotstarliet) and Ncberno (the Lady Now barns). 
The following arc some of the assistants wnoiu Nehernn 
summons to her aid :— 

Oonvocat extemplo barrowmannos ntqne ladicoe, 
Tumultuansque simul reokoso ex Litchene boyo*, 
Huno qui ilu til eras terait cum dishelouty dianofc, 
Huno qui gruclias scivit bene lickero plcttas, 
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Macaw 

Coalheughos mgri grinantea more divelli, 
Noggyam magis doctam mdkare couwm. 


Kfc doctam toe pare flouraa et sternere beddss 
Nanay am, dares bene quao keeparerat omnea, 


L"JU ’.lir.Jl 1,1 <. 
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Maoe 

of Maccabees contains a history of tho Jews from the 
reign of Antiodius Bpiphanes till tho death of die 
Jewish pnest Simon, i. e. from 176 to 135 B.C. It 
may be divided into four part*; vis.,—1. From the 


\ ir.rg nrrw uni in r 


Tfro loll owing is an account. (from tho Frorteidos, m 
pamphlet entitled “The University Snowdrop”) ol 
one of the Edinburgh “ biekeis,” which ate ot more 
than looal celebrity .— 

“ Anno mcipiente happenabit snowere multum 
Et gelu lutensum stieetaa ooverabit wi’ ilidae, 
Coustautorquo little boys shded et pitched obou 1 
snowballs. 

Quorum not a few banged up the eyes ot studeutc 
irritate, studentes ehargebant polu omen to take uj 
Little boys, sed Ckxilics refuaabaut :o lor to 


then 


Contcmptim studentes npnellabant' Pedicatoics. 

Studentes indignant reverberant compliment i 

Cum multi homines * blackguards' qui gcntlcmei 
m >cant. 

Bakers, et butchers, et bullies, et colliers atrns, 

Ti alios, ce^atorcs qm lm us ceclcsno lrequent 

•I’rou Church' et t’owgsto cum its odonieruu 1 
abyss. 

Annuitant studentes slick is et umbo roll bus 

• Hit *im hard! hit ’imkai'd !* shuutant ‘d.ru iat.»‘ 
puppie-*,’ 

<Cataftnt<mque torios* appellant et various vili 
terms 

Studentes audiebant,sed devil nn answerreturned ' 

Tho author of tho following hook inscription *-ccm 
rc olred, ut all hazards, to maintain lm right of pio- 
peity i— 

•' Si quisquis furetur 
This little libcllum, 
lVr IMuebiini, per Jovo»n, 

I’ll kill him! rnieUhmi; 

Iu veutrem illitis 
I'll stick iu? sealpelluni. 

And tench him to sir il 
My little libcUuui.” 

Some verv successful macaronics have ai>]icured in 
1*ditch. —Kei. MticaroueitiH*, oit .V* tanqca //. Litt trainee 
inacnroiiwue d>$ difftrents jieujde* dc 1 F.niupc, pm 
M. O. Ddopierre, Mans, Is id, /> In Littnature mu - 
i •!trout qua et de qtolquci /turrit* bibhojrajdiiquc* dc tc 
•Icure, par M. O. Delepicne, 1S.VI. 

Macaw, ma-kan' t »«', a lord lielongiii to 

tho family Peiltatu !., hi l*.n tribe, and 
guislied from other Siumore* (the iluvs of the lauidy, 
so named from their being c limbers) h> re.i*ou of 
their having their cheeks dentiluto of featlieis, mid 
th< ii 1 1 *' f i* i* 1 els *■» .*• 1* y T*“ * is .ire n,it lies 
of"* •iiali \ ■i« , il* i a % .e*i*I ,i ■i , e ' •merrd fhe 
scarlet macaw, Ara (tnacrocrrt a*) Macao, is. p. i haps, 
the most splendid, as well as the largest spines of the 
entue parrot family. Som > of them me isttre thuf>• 
six inches and mote from tho tip of tho bill to the 
extremity of the tail, enl t u *.r r 1 -g is a bright 
Ncarlet, relieved «v m • i j ■ i nine, yelloa, 

and green. Tho great green macaw, Ara ( maccocn,u . ) 
enltlarie, is a native of the Atidex, where it is olLcn 
found at an elevation of 3/KJO feel from the sea. In 
former times this bird used to be piesented, as nn 
inestimable gift, by tho Indians to their lnc.t«, who 
vdued tho macaw extremely. It is extremely gie. 
gitrious and mischievous, by icuson of its ptedabuv 
nature, aa it commits great damage upon plant at nni' 
uud gardens, which it plunders right and left, 'tin- 
cliur.icteiMn s of the macaw are tho same as tho rest 
of tho l’sittacidai, and will be found given under the 
article Parrot Fauxlx. 

Macoabbis, Books ok, tn&V-a-beez, is the name 
given to ccitum apocryphal boobs of the Old Teaiu- 
nienf, e-'r/aiM gpr:r*■ si 11 v t 1, ■» do*i hof t 1 **** 1 

cfUvJ-M* ag.ii -l the t..ill a* ! m giou • 11 , \ , 
tho s jr in J.. ■ :• "i l:n* her pci l the Maccabees 
The books are connected only by their subjects, hemg by 
different authors, aud of widelv unequal literaiy merit 
Tho two first in order wero declared canonical by the 
councils of Florence and Trent, and aro nt^o con! uned 
in tho original translation of Lffffffcr. The hist book 
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death of Mattatluut (i. n), J the history of tha 
presidency of Judas Maccabeus (m.—lx. 22) j 3. the 
government and lugh priesthood of Jonathan (ix. 23— 
xii.6J) ; t history ot tho high-pricst Simon (uu.—xvi.). 
The Greek text of the Septusgmt seuion is the on- 
ginal of all tho otheis; but thcio ia lit tin doubt that it 
was written originally in lleluew. Of the author 
nothing is known; but ho must have been a 1‘alestimsn 
Jew, and have lived some time alter the cwMits re¬ 
corded in tho book. T 1, vgh vi • '■ *» •satis¬ 

factorily detective ni -I iivr" i. t ■■ i «. 
extravagant, it is upon the whole entitled to credit tor 
general accuracy. The second book of Maccabees is 
interior m many respeeta to the first in simplicity, 
credibility, naturalness, correctness, Ace. It professes 
to be an abridgment of au earlier historical work bv 
a Jewish writer of Cyrene. named Jason, relating the 
principal events of Jewish history in the reigns of 
Sclcucus IV., Antiochus Epiphanes, and Antioohus 
hupntor. It partly goes over the same ground with 
the HiBt book, but commences ten or twelve years 
earlier, and embraces iu all'a period of fifteen years. 
The precise age, either of the author or Ins predecessor 
Jubou. is unknown. The two letters with which the 
book begins aro generally regarded as spunous, and 
the other parts abound with inaccuracies, aud even 
self-contradictions. Tho third book of Maccabees is 
puor in tune to tho first and second, and, indeed, does 
not tiiurh on the time of the Macctbcan heroes. It 
gi\ea nn account of a att«*«i*i» of Pte! *t.t 

Plulopator, utter his vi ‘ :v • .«•: \*f v lb>- (ii.vif, 
at Kaplun (217 n c ), to cuter the nolv of holies at 
Jerusalem, which was baiHed by a miracle Upon his 
i Hum to Egypt ho rcsoUcd to aicngo bimsolf upon 
the Jew* tneie; and those ol them who would not 
r mseut to bo initiated into tho orgies of Bacchus, bo 
aused to be chained m the great circuit nt Alexandria, 
in order to bo tiuuipted to ocHth by clephunfx. Two 
augols appeared, in a ternblo form, bdwecu tho Jews 
aud Mj«> cjcjilianls, when the latter went backwards and 
‘rushed the soldiers. The king caused tho Jews to be 
■cleiseil, iippmiited a festival, and made an edict that 
lone <d his hul»|ects ahouJil injure a Jow on ncqount of 
ii" icligi'in The author and his ago are both un- 
tiiowrii, diid, indeed, the entiro history is nothing*else 
h iu a most absurd Jewish fable. 1 ho fourth book of 
Maccabees is generally -uppioaI to be tho same with 
lie ** ,-v '* r llensi.ii,” uttnbuted to Josephus 

>v ■, I .-el i •, add otheis. ^ It contaius an 

i-cetie treatise on the domiuion of right reason ovor 
be pisstotiH, as illustrated )>y tho histu^of the mar- 
>tdom of Klea/.ar, the seven b^lheft, and their 
uolher, being an inflated at'ipli* • •• of that his- 
ory as gnen m 2 Mace. vi. vu. The author makes 
nanv htxtoiical bluudera, and tho whole manner and 
bet ion dibproi o it to bo the work of Josephus. .Nothing 
a known ot its author, aud it is behoved not to bo 
•ailicr than tho 2nd century of our era. Tho fifth 
)<>ok of Moccubces is now extant only m the Arabic, 
t comprises a history of Jewish affairs fiom tho at* 
einpt on the treasury at Jerusalem by Ilelmdoru*, 
ml brings it down to the extermination of the house 
d the Maccabees by Herod the Great. The work was 
iriginally written in Hebrew, but who the translator 
iax it is impossible to say; but he seems to have lived 
.tier the dual ruction of the temple at Jerusalem by 
itue. Only the first two books ot Maccabees are 
muled iu tho Apocrypha of King James’s version. 

Mice, maiie, a term of doubtful etymology, ori- 
fui.idv *:■ Iv, j a r 1 .*» of m-t il u-»i in warfar *. Tho 
.rodual • f »\e.. •' i.-'igici re.l..unour 

uipeiie* i. |.) r ,• l vei.» j, » a* i .1 ••• was i>»*d iis 
a i ■ t. u*n *et of cttcctaal ncniolition. In its ni ropiest 
• «■ i ' I 1 in i •» was only a short strong iron club, and 
it* shape varied among different nations and at different 
: sometimes a ball was attnehed to the end by • 
tr'ple chain. At present the mace, in a more orna¬ 
mental form, is used as an ensign of authority borne 
before magistrates: of this kind is the mace placed 
beloie the Speaker 6f tho House of Commons whilst 
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that officer presides at the sittings of the House. In 
a “ committee of the whole house," or when any other 
member presides in the place of the Speaker, the mace 
is laid under the table. When Gromwoll dissolved the 
Long Parliament, be stigmatised the mace as “a 
bauble, ” and ordered it to be 44 taken away. ” The 
old maoe of the House of Commons was broken up, 
melted, and sold by order of the House, Aug 9th, 1619. 

Mack, m fiot. (See MraihTiCA.) 

Maceration, mibt-e-rai'-shun (Lat. macero, I soften 
with water), la the infusion of substances m cold 
liquids. The term is uaually employed with regard to 
vegetable substances, when they are reduced to powder 
ana exposed to the action of water, or any other liquid, 


Machines 

material is now seldom used, esst and malleable iron 

being alone employed. The former is genarallj adopted 

m the case of heavy shafts, while the latter is almost 

always employed for shafts of comparatively nnnor 

diameters. Shafts are composed of two portions,—the 

...4 tf_»»_it _»_»■' m. 


“body" and the 41 gudgeons,' 


1 journals/' ‘ 


latter term denominates the parts on wbioh thfe shafts 
revoke, and in email iron shafts are formed by merely 
making a certain portion circular and smooth by being 
carefully turned m a lathe. Thus, in fig. 1, o o is the 
body of the shaft, while 6, ft are the u journals." 
When shafts are made of wood, oak in a solid mass is 
used, or they are hmlt of lengths of flr. Sometimes 
they are made octagonal, or have the corners rouehlv 


and exposed to the action of water, or any other liquid, 1 they are made octagonal, or have the comers roughly 

without the assistance of hent, in which 

last respect it differs from digestion 

Maceration is useful either when H is 

required merely to soften tfce parts of the 

substanoe operated on, m when cinn&muu 

and cloves are macerated in water before 

distillation, or in cases where heat would be injurious, Pig. 1. 

as when volatile or aromatic substances are used. 

Mac hi a vs LMANisif, milk rwf>fW'-/ 0 *« M-tzm,is a term taken off; more generally they are left square. Aa it is 
applied to a detestable system of politic*, after Nicolo evident that the journals must be of some better or 
Machiavelli, a native of Florence (1W9—15 ,, 7J The more durable material than that which forms thebody 
obnoxious principles arc sot fonh more particularly in of the shaft, cast iron is uaually adopted for this posi- 
a work of his called 44 II Fnucipe." The inpamug and tion; lienee arises a necessity for having an efficient 
object of this work have been much discussed, but from method of fastening the journals, thus necessarily 
a letter of the author’s, discovered only in 1810, in separate, to the body of the shaft, m suoh.a manner 
which he speaks of being then engaged upon it, there that they shall, aa nearly as possible, approximate to 
can be little donbt that is was written with a view to tho condition of a shaft perfectly solid and stable 
reoomtqend himself to the Medici. The “ Principe’’ throughout its length We hero figure one of the 
is an acoount of how tyrannical power is to be acquired methods adopted to attain this dosidcratum. Thus, 
and preserved,—by overlooking every law, and making suppose a a , tig. 2, to be part of a wtonden octagonal 
use of any means, however criminal, to promote its shaft, mortises or apertures are made m the end of the 
purposes. Some have regarded the work as satirical; shaft, of a certain depth, and of shape and width 
othera that its object wras to moke tyrants odious, corresponding to the “ cross-tails ” d J, cast round the 
others.that he was desirous of seeing a tree and united journal ft ; these arms are let into the mortises on the 
Itely, and that he be¬ 
lieved any means to ___— 2 T^rv __ ^ ._ 

be lawful for the at- r a HOgl X" 1 

tainment of that ob- / tWII y & !. r I 

jeot. In judging of A __ __ - - 11 ‘ 1 II // ’ J 

the work, we must £ = 1:——-—= - -j [ fl ... . M ,1 A- '\ 1 1 

take into account the — ==-—= ZZH - IT^tJ j a ■ ( $ n—ill |— tt\ |_ j ] 

circumstances and V— z=r =z~rz ~ ~' b| ad 1 \S-A/ S - --- I 1 1111 ” 

character of tho ~ —- —H-"- * - ni , !Mlll|i P» Tnfljnjj 

times in which it was \ „ , '-y—-- " || 111 

written. Uadhisbook f^V- “0 wi il A/ Iq 1 1 1 

taken the forat of a /*• , r ^ IU*® lJUB 

commentary upon 
history, all that he 

■ays would have only been matte! of fact; but what- end of the Bhaft and driven home; a hoop of metal, 
ever may be the character of the book, tho term e e, is put over the end of the shaft in a heated state, 
Maohiavelhaaisih i| used to denote whatever is infa- then carefully wedged up; on cooling, the hoop closely 
moos and perfidious in politic-*. bradB the end of tho shaft and the ends of the cross- 

MACHicovATioN,tM<?'-rAiJ*-r)-/ut-«AuR(Fr mdchccovlu. tails d t d. When large shafts are used, as in water- 
from intakes, lighted materials; fouler, to pour down), wheels, where the motion is slow, they are made of 
a term bestowed 01 those openings in the parapet of a cast iron and hnllotr. In this ease the journals are 
fortified building through which ignited sub-dunces, or sometimes inserted, as shown in the sketch, fig. 3i ft ft 
melted lead,, stores, Ac., were ponred or hurled down* 
at the besiegers. Machicolations were made in the 
soffit or under surface of tho promoting parapet, which 
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these arms are let into the mortises on the 
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Fig. 2. 


end of the Bhaft and driven home; a hoop of metal, 
e c, is put over the end of the shaft in a heated state, 
then carefully wedged up; on cooling, the hoop closely 
bmdB the end of tho shaft and the ends of the cross¬ 
talk* d t d. When largo shafts are used, as in water¬ 
wheels, where the motion is slow, they are made of 
cast iron and hnllotr. In this ease the journals are 
sometimes inserted, as shown in the sketch, fig. 3i ft ft 


soffit or undsr surface of tho projecting parapet, which 
was supported on corbel-stones, the perforations them¬ 
selves being in the soffit between those stones, lly 
means of these arrangements the besieged, while pro¬ 
tected by the parapet, were enabled to harass the 
attacking party in a most formidable manner. 

Machines, Essential Parts or.—In communi¬ 
cating motion from one point to another, and for 
supporting the assemblage of wheels, pulleys, and the 
various modifications of mechanical powers which may 
be adopted for this purpose, nontmanr *s known as 
“shafts" are used. When of consniersti o diameter, 
this is the term by which they arA knownj when of 
comparatively small dimensions they are called 
14 spindles." Shafts are of two kinds, " horizontal" 
ana 44 vertical;" the former being need when motion 
is to be communicated from one end of a room to the 
other, or similar positions; 44 vertical," where i f is to be 
taken from 4 low to a high position, as from the engine 
und-floor of a factory to the Various floors 

arati 




m. 






on the ground-floor 


Fig. 3. 

is a projecting flange, oast round ths end of the shaft 
a a ; the interior of this is carefully bnred, to receive 
the pait rf of tho journal rf, which is turned ot the 
same diameter as ft ft' the parts are held together by 
the bolts e e, passing through the projecting flanges, 
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on which the wheel ii to be fixed: it is called the “boss." 
and if of larger diameter than the body a; A if the 
journal, terminated by two projections, commonly 



Fig. 4. 

t ailed “ ruffs ** or ** collars ** As the “ eye ** or centre 
of a wheel to be fixed on a circular shaft is generally 



bored out, it nece*sury that there should 1 e some 
means adopted to prevent tho wheel lrom turning 
mumi or shitting on the sh.iit. This is 
offei led by cutting, m the first place, a 
longitudinal “slot,’* or groove, along tho 
inside of tho eyo of tho wheel or pullcv, 
as in tig 5 at 6, this may be d»»no at only 
one side, or at both ends ol the dianictci , 

»u some cases four are made the pails 
cut out ere termed •* key-seats.” Part ot 
the boss of the shaft is next nude li.it l»\ 
means of appropriate tools , the wheel is 
put on the boss with tho slot opposite 
this flat part, a key, ns d , is then insetted 
m tho slot and driven home; ncting in 
a wedge, the wheel is piewnted from 
Apping round the shaft In some cy¬ 
lindrical shafts ribs or projections are 
cast, as ju tigs, (i and 7, ft f> fig. 7 is a 
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section of fig. 6. Where shafts are made square, as 
in fig. 8, the eye of the wheel being made square, by 
cutting key-seats m it, it may be fixed easily on any 
part; c c are the journals, a a the body 
oi the shaft, b a section through the body. 
As a general rule, the journals of shafts 
should be of the same diameter: enough 
should be merely taken off to form them, 
leaving depth enough to keep the journals 
in thd brasses This brings us to the next 
i nportant feature in this department of 
machinery, namely, the “ bearings'* by 
which shafts aro supported and in which 
theyTCvolve. They are generally known as “plummer” 
or “ plummet blocks/* or “ pedestals.** They consist of 
two parts,—the u sole/* of or part which is bolted 
down to the standard or frame e r, fig. 0, by the bolts 
, 1 ,/, and tho “cover” a, which is secured to the solo 
by bolts passing through it, as m the sketch. The 
journal oi tho shaft revolves in a space iff) left 
in tho centre of tho block. In order to prevent, as 
much as possible, loss of power by fnctiou, the shaft, 
lournal is made to revolro within “ brasses” or “ pil- 
owh,” made of brass, or a mixture of copper and unc. 
Tn fig 10, a front and side view of a brass generally 
used is given The part b is that wlueh is placed in 
tho sole of the block -, a that placed in the cover. 
Thcv have both projecting flanges, which embrace the 
sides ot the block c c is the jonrnal. In 6ome cases 
the brasses aro made octagonal m form, as in fig. 11, 
where b h are the upper and lower brasses, and d the 
journal. It is evident that as the todos of the brass 
will embrace those of the block, as/, fig. 0, tho brasses 
will be prevented from turning round. Another 
method of keeping the brasses in their place is shown 
in fig 12, where a projecting snug, or r»b (6), is made 
beneath the brass a n this fits into a slot (J) made in 
the cover or wile ol the pedestal, part of which is 
shown mi the liguie This plan is generally used 
where the brass is made circular; tins allows the 
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Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10 
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spaca in the block to be accurately bored out to the cam tbe breadth of the strap aauto that it can pan 





fi 


A , > 

' ' //V 


V " A 





these parti are kept together is as follows: the brasses 
arc made to embrace the journal; the strap is then 
, pa^cd over tho«*e, no that the inner curve presses 
| against the outer cune of the In*eat brass; toe butt 
ot the ct —-*cting-rod is then punned between the hid,.. 

• 1 the s .ap; i.~ ■ l: * then punned through the spuce, 

• >r slot, ind driven home. When the brasses begin t» 
wear, a d the journal works lnoso between them, bv 
tighten :ig the kejs the hi asses are brought elo-o 
together, to admit ol tins, they are originally fitted so a 
to leave a space between them, us m the sketch. 

tig. 10 we show another lorm ot connecting-rod bat 


Tig 11 


Kijf. W 


connectmg-rods A.e , are nude to embrace tin 
journals may h. drscrih* d here Suppose m, tig Id 
to bo the pit nl 

crank- pm, h h the lower s 

half ot the hi ass, dd the J 

upper half, a ntiap [n ir) 

is made with one end V. I l' 

circular, which emhi aers ‘ *" Tl a,'. jjft ■ 

the lower brass b h ; a "■ 

apace (a a, fig 11) is rut . hyr 

oat on each side, tlm f >• - — 

tiutt c of the connecting- X\ 

rod is of breadth niilll- 

cient to pass easily clow n p 

between the aides of the Fi 

strap; a space is also rut Vz^SqrBkk J 

through tins, ds at m, \ J 

fig 15, at such a dislnni c V . 

from its extremity', flint \ S 

when placed within the c 

strap at its proper pinre. — 

the space through it ami Fi, LI 

those m the etiap t >m- 

cide. The end ot the brass bring kept in its place 
by the projecting rib r, fig 13, it is very frequent Ij 
made with projecting flanges, as in fig. *10, iu tins 


to embrace 

Suppose m, tig 


* • ‘ o*« 

K 

I /srgi 


h ‘•I 


v 






'w\ ^ 

Fig. lfl. 


Tiff. II. 


r,g is. 


|‘trail, and brasses w, the end *>| the journal; e,*, 
' the hta-<srs J'J, the strap; b, the butt ut tha connect- 
{ ing-ro 1 a l»y diivmg homo the hej d d, tho gib e e is 
l tightened ; this lowers the strap, und tightens up tbe 
i end ot the brass r. In tig 17 we give a front and end 
J new ol a )>lnnmirr*block, showing the connection ol 
all it*. paits* / v is the standaid, or frame, to which 
the t-ole a a is bolted by the bolts and nuts d d , the 
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cover a a it bolted to the solo by the bolts h, h: b, b 
the brasses, or pillows. As these weer, they are 
brought in closer contact with the journal by tighten¬ 
ing the bolts k, h; c, the shaft. Auotbcr foim, showing 
a method adopted of making tho bearing m a steam* 



bu is. 


boat engine, is given in fig. 18 a a is part of the 
side-framing; b, the shaft, r, tho cover, </, <f, the 
bolts for securing this. The bearings lor vertical 



Fig. lb. 

•hafts are formed by having tho brass generally hol¬ 
lowed out, somewhat like a cup, placed in a Imitate). 


f 


2 *- - -- 


> 


/ K 
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(6, fig. 19), which is seeured to a footbridge of east 
iron (# t) adjusted in the plate placed on the block of 
stone a a The end of the shaft J is formed so as to 
work easily m the cup-shaped brass. In order to 
adjust plummer-blocks upon the stands to which they 
are fixed, it is usual to adopt a founda¬ 
tion-plate, on which two projecting snugs 
are cast; the hole of the block goes into 
the space between them, and wedges or 
kt*)B lire drnen up at tho ends: thus any 
lateral adjustment con bo made by driving 
the he\a correspondingly. When the 
height of the block in to be alteicd, pieces 
of wood or thick mill-board are placed 
between the sole and loundutinn-plate. 
'When sheila are to be turned a slioit 
distance beneath n ceiling, n diffi lent form 
id hearing is used i'iii* generally adopted 
in shown in fig. 20 It is denominated a 
“guilows” or pendent bracket;./ is the 
beam or joint to which the gallows is sus¬ 
pended . tiic plate of the gallows d is 
fixed to the beam by the bolts r, t: a is 
the reiolving-shuft; 6, b, the brasses; 
c* r, the key by whnh the brasses are 
brought close contact with the journal oa the 
former wear away. Where shafts are earned along 
the front of a wall, the bearings are what are termed 
brackets, as m fig. 21, where a a is tho wall, d the 
bracket projecting liotu it, sutllcicntly to allow 
wheels, puliejs, Ac, 
to revolt c freely 
thout coming in 
contact therewith. A 
wall-plate, oh 6, is 
used to scive as a 
foundation on which 
to adjust the bracket; 
it is bolted firmly to 
tho wull, aud the 
bracket adjusted 
thereto by bolts and 
kojs, fn cases whore 
only one end ot a 
shaft is supported by 
a separate frame, as 
in some Linds of 

* ■ .!-• ■ • , II e 

oiiiU'etirctuily works 

in a bearing pluced 
in un aperture mado 
| in the wall opposite 
| to which the framing 
! ih placed, the aperture in the wall is provided with a 
j east-iron box, of dopth equal to the breadth of the 
shelf, which senes as a foundation-plate on which to 
adjust tho block. Thus,*m fig. 22, a a is the wall, b b 
the wall-box, c the plummet-block, d the shaft, the 
other end of which revolves in a hearing placed on the 
top of tho framing of the steam-engine, or otherwise 
placed, as the case may be. In some oaaes where the 
shaft has to be continued to the other side of the wall, 
for communicating motion to machines there placed, 
the wall-box is simply a frame or box contained within 
four sides, and provided with a shelf as above stated; 
in place of a separate shelf, tho bottom sido of the 
box is made to servo as the plate on which to adjust 
the bearing, as in fig 22. Where shafts are required 
of too great a length to admit of their being oast or 
made in one piece, contrivances ore reported to by 
which two or more lengths arc joined together. These 
are known as “couplings.” Couplings arc of .two 
kinds or classes,—-thoso having two bearings, and those 
having one. By this tnno the pupil will understand the 
terra bearing, meaning thereby the plummer-blooks 
or pedestals on which Lne journals of the shafts revolve. 
Theoretically, the consti uetion of couplings is a matter 
of extreme simplicity; on*the supposition that the 
shafts remain always as fitted, up at first, it is an easy 
matter to adopt meuus by which shafts own be ooupled 
together effectually. But in practice tho diffiaulty is 
increased from the wearing of the journals, brasses, 
sinking and altering of foundations, and from other 
causes; many adverse ciroumatanoea are called into 

m3 



Fig. 21. 
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lay, which make it a matter of praotioal difficulty to 
md a form of coupling which will answer to the ex¬ 



pectations of theory lienee the number of variations 
of couplings. To notice a tew ol thi*m» will suffice for 
oar purpose. The “square coupling” n* shown in 



Fig. 23 


figs. 23 anil 24, the latter being a transverse section 
through the centre of the coupling, the ends n’ t n' of 



the shafts a a are made square, ani put together end 
to end; they are then embraced bv a “ coupling-box ” 
b b, placed diagonally on the shaft; the inside of the 
box.is fitted to the exact size of the squares of the 
shafts; it is also provided with fianges, through which 
bolts are paaaed t and secured by "uts, e, c. In some 
mstanoea the ooupling-lux is made in one piece, and 
the square parts of the shafts are together rather 
longer than the length ot the box: this enables the 
latter to be slid past the joint, and allows the two 
shafts to,be disengaged without removing the box. 
This form of coupling, though apparently simple and 
effective, is liable very speedily to gti out of repair, 
inasmuch as the bearings are ept to wear unequally; 
the result of this is, that in each revolution one or 
other of the shafts will be lifted off its bearings: this 
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produces unsteady motion, and hence farther twisting 
and wearing of the oouphng. This form is therefore 
rarely used in heavy mill-work, being ohieflv confined 
to small machinery. The " round oouphng * is shown 
in fig. 25, part of which » shown in section, the upper 



Fig. 26. 


figure being a cross section. In this form the ends of 
the shufts are ir*Ho exhn'hriesl n»»d fteed as to lie 
close up to one «t> «• ii-*i ,i t ■ "|< rij I* i • p.i-sed over 
the ends and seemi*.* I*% ii» • jci— log l hr High the box 
nntl shaft* at rigut angles to one another. In this 
form the shafts and box ean bo more accurately fitted; 
liut us the strain is obviously concentrated on the pins 
and holes, the former in a short time beeome loose, 
and have to bn replaced by new ones, these, of course, 
not being fitted with the snme accuracy to the holes as 
m the fust instance. Jn some cases, shafts having two 
bearings as thoao lost described—are coupled together 
without the ut-e of coupling-boxes, m this caso tho 
couplings are denominated “ elnfehes,” or “ glands.* - 
“Glands,” sa)s an eminent authority, “are an ex¬ 
cellent mode of coupling for doulile hearings, and 
have the advantage of throwing tho Btie*s farther 
from the centre of motion than in the square oouphng 
as commonly executed.” Iu fig. 2(1, d aud c are parts 



Fig. 26. 


of the shafts to be coupled, having the bearings at e, d; 
at the ends of tho shafts, round plates, a, b , are ca-t, 
in the faio of these, projections and recesses are cue*,; 



tho projections go into the recesses, thus looking the 
two plates fast. Another form is given in fig. 27 s tho 
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through this tube: one end is nearly in coni act connected with others turning 4t la Honor speed. In 
with the rubbing surface on the journal ot a shaft, »ome machines, ae m those pi the cotton-manufacture, 

tho movements are so 'complicated, and apparently 
confused, that to tho eye oi tho uninitiated there is 
prchunted nothing bat an interminable range of whirl¬ 
ing wheels, shafts, and spindles, the due understanding 
of which would seem to be a matter of almost hopeless 
difficulty. But to him who has studied mechanism iu 
its various aspects, and who hits been taught to analyze 
its movements, the diffiqulty is only apparent; and m 
pi oi **8* of tune, by su analysis, bnet but searching, 
the whole movements are unravelled, and from tbo 
confused and whilling ihass older and regularity are 
deduced. It is our pui pose in the present article to 
mtiodiice the reader* to this method ot mechanical 
sn.ihsis, by which he may he enabled nqt only to 
undei stand the vyoiking details of perlect machines, 
but al«o to arrange and modify the simple elemeuts of 
mechanism, considered individually, into the collective 
forms which may be designed for bpeeiul purposes. In 
ilg l is shown a method of changing the direction of 
iL motion Thus, tho motion is first given to the wheel 

</ n, us (lint of u fly-wheel of a steam-engine; it is first 
and the other reaches nearly to the bottom of tl.o tiansnufted to ft b> the belt e; the pulley e is moved hy 
vase. The oil m conveyed throughout the win lo length ,bf> he * 1 l ( * rom ”• R,,d 9 » r ®® •» *"° pul^y or shaft 
of the worsted. In mills, tho ml is supplied to the '/ d ™f» R dlR C°" Rl belt, as seen by the 

bearings of shafts from a can with a long spout to do,tpd bn(U \ , 1,1 Bom '* CBW J lfc n d « ir »ble to give the 
save as much as possible of the oil dripping trorn the < rnpn wheel ft a motion in the reverse direction of the 
shafts, a receptaele is placed below To obviate this drmn B, wheel «. 1 bis is effected by crossing the belt, 
inconvenience and loss, Messrs Vaughan A Hossaek, R, , ln ilg. 2 W here a wheel dlives a pimou, they ic- 
of Manchester, havo devised a Tory ingenious lubn- yolve ini contranr duections \: by the interposition ot a 
cator : wo show it in fig. 36. Suppoao a a to be tho th,rd wl,ocI » 88 6 » u b r 3* th ® driven wheel r will rev'die 






f diimraer-olock, m which the shaft d revolves; a circn- 
sr receptacle (ft ft) » placed beneatli this; a metallic 
endless chain (re) passes round the axle, aud dips into 
tbo oil placed in 6 ft. The shaft revolving, keeps tlu» 
chain continually dipping different parts into the oil 
a simply is thus’continnally taken up to the shaft. 

Maohihsb, Movkmkwts in.—I n this department 
of our subject we intend to fvplain and illustrate 
various contrivances for effecting movements m 
machinery. In every machino at all complicated, the 
movements aro numerous in examining these in de¬ 
tail, some parts are Heen having n umlorm motion ; in 
some, wheels are revolving now ld-.t, now t-lnw , one 
part having circular motion is seen imparting that 
which is reciprocating, Willie on the I unwise, lceipro- 



Vig. 3. 

in the same direction m a, the driving wheol. In the 
coulmunco known as tho annular wheol, fig. 4, tho 



oating is changed into a circular movement; again, I driving wheel a has its motion in the same direction aa 
wheels revolving with amazing rapidity are seen to be I the driven wheel ft ft. The relative velocity of wheels, 
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shafts, Ac., may be altered and modified by simple pose a and b to be revolving in contact, and making 
means. Fluted roller! revolving m contact, as a b, I six revolutions per minote, and e, d, half the else 

of a, b, consequently revolving twelve 
b times in a minutej let e/e beitbreaof 

-- cott on passing through between the rollers 

__ 6 . ebd taken up by e, d; suppose a, & 

£ deliver eighteen inches per minute; at 

Be /^ muL/7/7 N n. \ c* d revolve twice as fast, they are mani- 

/ // ✓Vj v 4/S \\ featly capable of pulling through thirty-six 

/ // <\s (A \ y inches ot iibre every minute; but o, b only 

r / / J&' (a \\ deliver eighteen inches in that time; cou- 

/ / /s/ / A \ \ sequently the fibres must either lie torn 

/ / /O / \ \ asunder or elongated at/, or somewhere 

/ / /> * *0 \ \ between the two pair of rollers. This is 

/ / Cr “—^ C-v \ \ J*“t exactly as designed. The relative 

I / rJ • r_ \ \ velocities of the rollers are so adjusted, 

I l _ _ M \ \ that a cortain degree of draught is given 

I L. 1 I to the cotton fibres. Simple as this con- 

I r r*l //''■'vS \f f f \\ r I 1 tnvanee appears, it is that which has 

I (()) 1 i [( j) J I I enabled cotton-machinery to bo bo mar- 

| rCA '—' yC~ \V yj £“ I I velloiisly quick in its operation; and 

l _ j / / Z without which, it may safely be said, the 

\ Q II*' manufacture must have failed to reach the 

\ \ ^ L/ v> a-» / / height of its present comparative per- 

\ \ — / S / / feetion. In toothed wheels, the relative 

\ \ Va j % / / velocity of each is modified or changed 

\ \ <- / / / by merely altering the number of teeth and 

\ \ / Jf Ss/ / / diameter of wheel. Thus in fig. 0, the 


Tig 4. 


fig. 5, move at the same speed if of the same size; but 
it b was only half the size of a, it would move twice for 


0 



Fig. 5. V 


a ODO0. In cotton-machinery rollers are much used. 
fig. 5 Will explain one of the many modifications Hup- 
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Fig r. 


velocity of the pinion a is nearly threo 
times greater than that of b; by making a 
tho dnving wheel, b revolves only oulo 
for a thrice. This is the method employed 
m cranes for lifting heavy goods. a is 
turned by means of a handle or winch 
attached to its axis; the object bomg to 
give the wheel b, on the axis of which the 
barrel lor winding the chain or rope is 
fixed, a slow motion. Where a varying 
velocity is required to be given to shall s, 
Ac , the contrivance known as the "speed- 
pulley ** is used. Suppose a a, fig. 7, to be 
the driving-shaft, communicating motion 
to a' a' by means of pnlleys and belts; 
drums of different diameters, as b' t &, d\ 
are fixed on a a, as also on a' o # , as at 
bed; tho small one d is placed opposite 
the large one d'; by shifting the belts it 
is obvious that the ratio of the speed of 
the two shafts may be altered as desired: 
this form is used principally in lathes. 
Another form is used, represented in 
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fig 0, being two oonical drums placed conversely; creasing as it got unwound. To make its effect on the 
a a being tbe dram on the dipvmg-shatt b b , a' a, mechanism equal throughout, a chain (</) is employed 
* A ' " " the ( to give motion to a conical drum, a, on the surface of 


being 
bolt c 


that 

the 


on the driven V V z by moving 
relative velocities! of the two si 


shafts 



Fig fl. 

may In changed this niodificatu used in 
ilie n-machine known as the " ng-frame” 
me luace 01 a watcli is a modification of this contri- 


i * 


-V«r- 

'* I 




/r 




■rl. 


/. 


fence. As is well known, tlio moving powor is sup-1 ,v,i y‘ r , ,, ." irr ' , " T“. w - 

plied by a spring wound up within a cylindrical hov or construction is attached to a plug placed m the bung 

t*_■ . _ It «_i. . ' _ ... ... .i_i.i. > » 1 liolp. unn nr flip diuililo npfmn slmvi* ricsprihpd. fcJm 


Fig 9. 
tho 


'» b 


which a spiral path, or groove, is cat the two are so 
arranged, that on Hist starting, the chain acts 
on the small end of the drum, thns exerting a 
alight leverage; hut .is the spring qncoils and 
winds up the chain on its surface, it acts on the 
larger cud of the drum; thus exerting greater 
leverage. This mechanism thus introduces an 
equal movement ol the iusee a, compensating for 
the unequal one ot tho barrel con taming the 
spring. The velocity of tho shaft d is made to 
vary as required: a wheel, a a, fig. 10, supported 
on the vertical shaft 6, gives motion to tbe wheel 
r, the natural roughness of the surfaces creating 
sufllcieut hold between them, the ftbaft d is 
capable of being moved laterally by means ot 
a screw. the nearer o is placed to the centre « 
ot the wheel a a, tho slower is its motion, and 
vice orrmt Two different motions can bo given 
by the revolution ot one wheel or shaft. Thus in 
fig 11, let a n bo a cylinder revolv ing in an inclined 
position on the bearing c, it is desired to make 
this revolve at a slow speed m o’.e direction, while 
the internal shaft b b is to revolve at a high s^feed 
in tho contrary direction a bevel-wheel, e e, is 
marie to revolve bv the handle m; it works into 
a slightly bevelled wheel, d, placed at the end 
ot tlio -haft b b; the other end of e works into the 
face-wheel /, tho two motions arc thus effected s aa 
thus arrunged, the mechanism is that used in a patent 
“ rice-cleaning machine ” Jn the patent “cask-clean¬ 
ing machine" (fig. 12) two motions are obtained. K&oh 
cask is placed man iron frame or cradle, which revolves 
within another cradle; while the outer frame makes 
i one revolution m the direction of its length, the inner 
cradle revolves at right angles to the outer: the revo¬ 
lutions of the inner cradle are regulated by an eccen¬ 
tric placed on the shaft, ■ t i I.i.- u lever .md ratchet 
fixed on its avia; the im revolution 

lor every twenty of the outer. A chain of a peculiar 


barrel, c r, tig. 9, rev. Ivmg on an uxia m tho plate b b . 



Pig 10. u 

On the first starting after being wound up, the spring 
rxerting its gicuteit force, it would haven tendency 
to make the watch go very fast, this gradually de- 



P'fi. 11 


hole, and by the double action above described, tins 
traverses tho whole ot tho interior sni face of the cask 
A varying motion is produced in apatent flax-machine. 
To effect a certain purpose, the two rollers a a, fig. IS, 
are required to advance and recede from each other. 
This desideratum is thns obtained :—The bean%s b b, 
on which the rollers revolve, are made so as to slide 
easily on Blotted bars, c e; a cross-head, e, which has a 
vertical reciprocating, or up-and-down motion given 
to it by the rod f % has two links, q p, fastened at each 
end , these links are passed round the ends d dot tho 
shafts ot the rollers a, a; the links q are made to in¬ 
cline as in the sketch fiuppose./’to be moved upwards, 
the cross-head 0 and links q g partake of the motion; 
ai the space between tho links thus increases, the 
healings A b bIuIh outwards on c c. The fullest extent 
they cuii ho separated is < lenrly equal to the extent 
between tho centres ot the links at their widest part; 
011 the rod f descending, the space between tho centre 
of the links decreases, and the hearings 
b b move inwanh and approach each 
other. In tli* ** wsrp-imll '* used in 
rottou-fuetones, the yarn is laid regu- 
1 oly on the null by a varying motion, 
thus a a a a, fig. It. is the frame on 
witch the yarn is to be regularly laid: 
u is made to 1 evolve by a stran passing 
round the pullevs b and e, the latter 
being worked by the crank-handle «/; 
t ie full bobbins containing the yarn are 
made to rovolvo horizontally on wires or 
nids 111 the frame <•»; the threads pass 
from each through eye-holes in q this 
moves up and down on the vertical part 
to which it is attached; a cord passing 
round the frame-spindle b t ana over 
pulleys to g, by the revolution of the 
spindle b , gives the required up-and- 
down motion of g. The yarn from the 
rollers h % A, of a cotton-slabbing frame, 
fig. 15, is laid evenly on tho bobbins 6, b. 
Which revolve on the spindles c,oj the 
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yam is delivered to the bobbies uf j\ p i. i m I.«»tu tin* 
rollers through tin* hollow leg of the* tlvei <i a , (In* 
bobbins 1 est loosely on the copping rail ff lhisi.nl 
is math' . ’ all b) ’ “11 . 

thus in king ^ho bobbins pass up ami down on the 
Hpindh" e. r, and opposite tho “ huger*' r, thus Put h 
putt ot Up liohbi i is pu stoned t«> tho deliverv-Hiiger 
*tr. A intermittent motion is frequentlydesidei utod 
inninch ues. In fig 10 we alum u simple method ol 



effecting this a ratchet, a c, h moved one tooth for¬ 
ward each time the wheel h revolves, the projecting 
tooth e catching one of those of the ratchet. It is 
obvious that by arranging tho relative velocity an 
sise of the wheel and ratchet, and the number ol teeth, 
the ratchet a a may make a certain number of revolu¬ 
tions in any desired time An intermittent motion 
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i' , «pn , i*i in t.n< pit* it 11 it-licukhng machino is pro¬ 
duced is folio.** —A abaft uftached to the ratchet- 
; wheel h /*, tig 17, is required to revolve only a certaiu 

J mrtion at Htated intervals; a cam, a, gives motion to a 
evei, b, the centre of motion of which is at c; at the 
end, a \ ortic.il rod, r, is connected at its upper end 
to the bell-'T.itiU lover f q ?, the centre of which, g t 
is firmly secured to the iatchet-whed h h; there is 
! a tati n pla< ol at /, which takes hold of the projeo* 
j turns of tho wheel h h ; as the lever b rises, the rod e 
l causes / to n*.e . this makes the catch i slide over the 
l sin taco of each tooth on the wheel h h, on the lever b 
; tailing,,/ is i"tiled downwards, and tho catch at { taking 
hold of the j , causes the wheel h h and its 

shaft to nunc t ft I .till pm lion of its revolution An 
intermittent huh ion is often used in looms for weaving 
cloth by power. As tho cloth is woven, it is wound 
upon a roller, called a “ cloth-beam ; ** in order that tho 
cloth mav ho taken up by this beam juefc as fast ns it is 
produced, and no faster, it is necessary to make it ro- 
volvc at a certain speed . this is effected by mechanism 
"innewhat resembling the abuse contrivance A cam, 
or wiper, placed on the central shaft of the loom, gives 
an alternating motion to a lever: this acts by the in¬ 
tervention of another lever, furnished wiih a catch at 
its upper end, upon a laced ratchet-wheel, somewhat 
like ttie crown wheel ot a watch, the Bhaft of the 
rat* het-whecl has an endless screw at one end, work¬ 
ing into a toothed wlipel placed on the end of thedoth- 
bcam Uy this mechanism the cloth*beam is turned 
round at certain intervals, depending on the velocity 
of the shaft on which the cam is placed, which moves 
’ * levels, and as this central shaft is connected with 
I hip cloth-producing motions nt tlu» loom, it. is evident 
it hat tho motion ol the cloth-beam will bo in direct 
i«tm to tho speed at vvhu h tho cloth is produced. In 
j practice, howevei, a ‘•light variation exists; to 
counteract which, v annua ingenious devices have been 
brought out Another simplo method of giving an 
intermittent motion mav here be noticed. In a machine 
called the " llav-hecUing .aacbino" it is necessary 
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that a contrivance railed a “ holder** should be moved to the drivme.h«u a .- 

•long bars placed above the main cylinder at certain by the arrow*6 and than in »h„ 0ne dir ® ct * on » M 
intervals. & fly. )8 let a a bo the holder, and u' pulley "J 1“■■ * «* 

the suspended flax; bb the bars on which a a is teeth of which are r J ck * *' *£• 

supported; it is desired to mote a a along b b at the dotted linos c ef ?! ,hown b { 

certain stated intervals : let r e be a light bar, 1 h * atud on " h *oh the pinion h 

parallel to b b t but capable of lateral mote- 
ment in two directions, as shown by the l|£ 

arrows; from this bar let fingers d suspended ^ j f 


at intervals, and movable on joints, but pro¬ 
vided with eatches, as w, which will prevent 
• the fingers moving m any other direction but 
one ; on moving e c towards the left, the finger 
will slide over the top of a u, as seen by the 
dotted lines at e; but on reaching a certain part 
it will drop perpendicularly at the end ot a a • 
the motion of the bar v c is now changed, and 
moving towards the right, the finger d prc. 
vented from moving in the wrong direction by 
the catch «; the holder a a is thus neces- 
sanly moved along b b. By modifying the speed 
of the bar r c, and tbo length of "its movement 
nght and left, and the number and distance 
from each other of the fingers, the holders may 
be moved along at any desired ratio. An 
alternating motion is obtained by tho revolu¬ 
tion of a crank, connected with a “ doffer- 
kn«te/* c e, by the side rods b % b t fig. 19 (the 
crank is not shown), of the «* cotton-curding 
engine/* the doffing cylinder of which is shown 
at a a the cotton Uiameuf a caught on tho card- 
teeth on the sarface of a a are stripped off 
by the doffer-knife c e f which has a quick up- 
and-down motion), m the shspo of a beautiful 
light fleece, d d; this is oontraoted and passed 
through a trumpet-mouthod on flee, e, and 
passing through rollers,/, is placed in a tin 
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Fig 21. 

revolves is allowed to move in the elot 
*». Suppose the pinion k to have a con¬ 
tinuous motion imparted to it in the direo- 
tion of the arrow k; » tho pontion in 
which it is shown in the drawing it would 
cause the circular rock d to move m the 
direction of the arrow l, but on the point 
jot the rack coming up to tho teeth of 
the nimon A, the stud of the pimon would 
he forced to slide along the dot i /, till 

fi , r i L )m, r?. l,eCan 1 . to with tho inner 

teeth of the rack, when the rack would 

ne mode to move in the direction ot the 
arrow »», and the belt e would mote in 
tho direction of the arrow c. But when 
the rack would be brought round till the 
point/come m contact with the pinion, 
the pinion would slide m the slot i t till it 
engaged the outside teeth of the rack, 
winch would then move in the direction of 
the arrow /, as before. A circular motion 
18 n * reciprocating by what is 

called tho raek-and-pimon. Thus in fig. 22 
” a 'J.™® horizontal raok, the upper part 


Fig. 20. 

° a ” *• JJ® altercating motion of the threads 

2 * S 01 ?. a ® b iS ,ne f bv Vr?mn K alternately on bed- 
zonf^ui ,n r eaV,n 8- on ® h*lf of the hon- 

to h? y i.ftS tohed fchre f d " , or • vara# * 0 c > required 
th, b uH?! 4 * Up !. ®^ h alternate thread ia passed 
through between the loops of the threads of the healds 
•nA "Upended from the top of the frame. 

** a ^ the f ®P fc to theheddles; on moving 
eaoh of these alternately, thereby depressing its hed- 
dles. it !■ muiMt »i.-» _ aJ _ 


_ , . , . —• “V., MID uiiiidi part 

°J U . ” Prided with teeth: the teeth 

of tho pinion 6 work into these, and oauso 
tne har to bo moved honsontaliy; by 
turning the engraving, so as to make a a 
vortical, tho method of making the circular 
motion of b impart a vertical one to a a 
!' at nnes obvious. By giving (ho motion 
. mtho first place to the rack, it is clear that 

the wheel b will hare a circular motion An inter¬ 
mittent circular motion is made to impart an inter- 





uinjuiTLoiTri 


“"“Oveaoutor tne line of the others, in - M 

l i 8tr * fce th .® mechanism known as the Fig. 22. 
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Imp machine ; on each side of this, vertical racks,./’. /, 
arepluced, small ptuiniia,c,c,rc\olMtigiti bearings,5,5, 
work into tho teeth of these, tin* slintt of the pinions 
oarrics a toothed wheel, d, m it^ I'Piilr; this works 
into tho teeth ol n horizontal rack, tills lotming patt 
of the Anger-bur which moves the holders On the 
table a a rising, the pinions c, r are made to revolve 
by coming in eontart with the teeth ol the rat Km, /, /, 
the wheel d partakes of tho motion of cc, awliniN 
tarn motes the rack r and the (Inger-bnr to whn li it i« 
attached. In this piece of uiochaiuain, tlie changing of 



.1 vertieul motion into a circular one is seen by tho 
racks J\ f moving tho pinions e, e, and tho changing of 
a < iroular int» a horizontal, by tho wheel d moving 
the rack e To e* • «r a t - r * t* • j * m alar mot ton 
into u con/muoHH * Ie motion usedhy 

\V nil to < hango tho motion of the beam ot his steam- 
engines too circular one ib another contrivance whioh 
niaj bo here noticed it is known aa the “ aun-and- 
pianet motion.** The toothed wheel c c, Ag 25, is fixed 
to the end of the Ay-wheel shift, which 10 to have a 
continuous circular motion Another toothed wheel 
0, of equal diameter with c c is atttacbed at its centre 
to the cud of the connecting-rod a , and is capable of 
revolving on its centre The two wheels are kept in 
gear by menus of a slotted link. An up-and-uown 



stroke of tho connecting-rod, or one complete oscil¬ 
lation of ihe beam, will have made one revolution 
round the centre of the wheel c c ; but both whcela 
heir* Axed to their centres, the wheel h will revolve 
round c c, each tooth ooming in oontaet with those of 
c c. If the two wheels are of equal sixes, the wheel 
c c will make two revolutions for each time the wheel 
b travels round its circumference. Another method 
of effecting the change of motion under consideration 
h illustrated in Ag 20: let d he a toothed wheel fixed 
on the ei.d of the revolving shaft, and b one twice the 
size gearing into it: let the end of theoonneoting-rod 
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wheel shaft, the teeth being in different planes for 
that object. The pinions have spring-palls attached, 
which take into the teeth of ratchet-wheels fixed to the 
shaft. The teeth of those ratchets are set in opposite 
directions { so that while one pinion is transmitting 
the motion of g g to the mam shaft, the other pinion 
is rewriting on the shaft in the reverse direction, and 
its pall slipping backwards over the teeth of in appro¬ 
priate rat> bet-wheel To change a reciprocating recti¬ 
linear motion into a circular one —Let a a, fig 2H, he 
the piston-rod of a steam engine, mormg hori¬ 
zontally in guides, backwards and forwards, aa shown 
by the arrows; a connecting-rod, 6, moving on the 
centre 0 , and attached to the crank-pin at d, will give the 


Machines 

engine known as the ** crank overhead.** Another 
modification is given in fig 30. The piston-rod 0 is 
provided with a cross-head, d d, the ends of w hich are 
provided with circular parta sliding within a alot in 
the aide framing a a, a side Tiew of which is shown in 
fig. 31. The connecting-rods 0 /, 0 /are attached by 
straps and brasses to journals made in the cross-head 
d d, the othor ends to two cranks placed beneath the 
cylinder, which stands on a frame. The method em¬ 
ployed by Dr. Cartwright for changing the up-and- 
down motion of the piston-rod of nia steam-engine 
into a continuous circular one, is shown in fig. 32. The 
crog'-head d of the piston-rod a has two connecting- 
rods, m, m, jointed at 0 , 0 , and attached to two cranks, 






shaft e, to which the cranlc is ilteri, a continuous circa- 0 , d, fixed to the axis of two toothed wheels. While 
lar motion. This is the movement n«ed in steam-enirines the piston a makes an np-and down stroke, the larg* 
where the cylinder is laid horizontally. 1 1 small steam- wheels make a complete revolution: the rate of 
engines, where the cylinder is vertical and the crank mo'ion of the small pinion fixed in the main shaft 
above the oylinder, the piston-rod moves vertically depends upon the number of teeth in n compared with 
up and down in a guide attached to the framing of the that in 0 To change a eonttnnoue circular motion into 
engine. Thus, in fig. 2*,c ce is pm of the irammgof a reciprocating rectilinear one .—This is the motion 
the engine, or standard, on the top of which, in a used in mills where stampers are employed. Again, 
suitable bearing, the crank-shatt revolves; o a is the suppose e, fig. 31, to be a stamp or puneh, moving 
piston-rod, which moves np end down, sliding in the vertically in a fixed guide, d d ; or attaching a eon- 
guide h b t which is attached to the standard by bolt*, nectuig-rnd to the end m, and its other extremity to a 
rf, d j the oonneoting-rod is attached to the end of the pm. », placed in the face of the wheel a, at a certain 
piston-rod, and the other to the cra^k-pin. This distance from its oentre, the stamp or puneh 0 will 
modification is that used in tho form of high-pressnre I have an alternate movement np and down, while that of 
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a is a continuous circular one. The continuous circa* 
Ur motion of the cam ft ft, tig. 3ft, revolving on the 
centre a, gives reciprocating motion to the rod y; the 
edge of the cam works in contact with the friction* 
wheel c, attached to the end d of the bell*crank lever 
d ef t vibrating on the centre t; a counter*weight 
(ft) gives regularity to the motion. This contrivance 
ia used m the 11 expansion-gear ” of marine on- 


Maohines 

upon the toothed portion of ft again coming round 
If the rack were horizontal, as soon as the teeth of l 
passed round, the rack might be polled back again by 
a weight and cord passing over pulleys. In this case 
the power of ft would be exerted in moving the rack 
and beam, and also the weight. To change a continuous 
circular motion into a reciprocating circular one .—The 
contrivance usually adopted for this purpose is that 



frines. In the “steam-pump," an eleva¬ 
tion of which is shown in llg. 30, the re¬ 
ciprocating motion of the piston-rod a 

S ivea a rotatory motion to the crank ft ft, 
y-wheel d »/, and eccentric i 1 the 
movement of the crank in a longitudinal, 
horizontal, slotted cross-head m, the re¬ 
ciprocating motion of the pump-rod t itt 
obtained; by the movement of tin* pition- 
rod nr, the circular moliou of the fly-wheel 
is obtained, applicable to driving ma¬ 
chinery, while at tho same lime the neces¬ 
sary motion of the pump-rod m derived. 
If the rack in tig 22 had only a few 
teeth on its lace, and the pinion ft witu 
teeth only on half of its circumference, 
then the continuous circular motion of ft 
would give a reciprocating up-and-down 
motion tt> the beam on which the rack 
might be fastened: in (bis case the 




rack and beam are supposed to be vertical. On the known as the “ eccentric." This is merely a circular 
teeth of ft catching those of the rack, the beam would disc of metal firmly fastened on a revolving shaft; 
be lifted np; but on tho toothless portion of ft present- instead, however, of the disc being fixed at its true 
mg itself, the beam would fall, ready to be moved centre on the shaft, its oentre of motion is placed at 
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soma distanco from it. Thus, suppose fig. 37 to contrivance was only available where the piston exer- 
r« present the circular disc, the hue centre of which cised » pulling motion; hut where the impalae or 
is at si, the centre of motion is placed at n. The edge steam waa given not only to depress but to raise the 
of the disc or circumference is not plain, but is turned piston, another eontnvanco was obviously necessary, 
so as to base projections at each side; thus forming a The genius of Watt, the great improver of the steam- 
kind of groove. This groove admits of the eccentric engine, was equal to the difficulty of the task; and 
rings or hoops a. a', fig. 3d. being passed round: the the beautiful and philosophical mechanvun known as 
rings are made in two halves, and secured, after being the “ parallel motion ” was the result of hi* attention 
passed round the disc, by bolts at the projecting to the subject. The subjoined diagram illustrates the 
snogs e e; the eccentric rod is generally screwed into motion. Let a A, fig. U, be half ot the working beam 
the part b. A form of eccentno with hoop and rod vibrating on the centre a , let r be a point half-way 
is shown in Bg 39, where a b h is the eccentric disc, between a and A, a rod [d wi) called the ‘‘radius-bar ” 
«t* true centre being at a, its centre of motion at e; equal in length to <r r or r b, is fixed nith a ronvab’lo 
the rings e e are secured by the bolts d d, tho rod./ is joint to a point at »», and at the other to the end of a 
connected to the boll-crank kg at q; the centre of link (ed), movable on pins at r and d. Suppise tho 
vibration is at k ; tho end • describes a portion of a beam a A to oscillate on its axis «, tho poiut «• will 
circle; a rod jointed at t will have a reciprocating describe a portion of a circle of which a is tht ccntro, 
rnoimn. the disc a revolves easily within the rings e c, and at the same time the point d will move m a circle 
which are kept well lubricated to reduce the friction: of which the centre is in • the result of these move- 
the ring and rod / thus partake of the motion of the ments is, that the middle point h of the link e <f moves 
di*c, and au altarna'e reciprocating motion of the rod m u straight line,—at all event*, so neailv that the 
/is produced We give in lig. 40 a form of eccentric deviation in practice is of n* moment. This move- 
gear adopt-d in l*irg* steam-engines a is the centre incut, 'so far described, gives an explanation of tho 
• •f mot'on, A A the rings, bolted together at J d; r e e principle; but the movement as carried out in prac- 
th* rod, strengthened bv U‘eral -tays (mi, m), /the tu*e is made complete by the following additions 
pin of the b«ll-crank ubritmg at •/, a vertical rod Another link (A r), equal in length toed, is attached 
j unted At the other pin (A) will have a reciprocating at A to the end of the beam bv a movable joint or 
motion Tn fig II an enlarged view is given ot thn Mud; “a parallel bar” (•*), parallel to the beam a A, 
part of the epeentne rod which is attached to the joins r d and eh by movable joints at </ and e; the 
■••‘ank-pin • a slot with circular end (e) passes over thn point e will moie m a straight vertical line e, A ; the 
pin d of the crank; when the mot’on of the ercentuc air-pump rod is attached to the point A, and the piston- 
rod A is not required to give motion to the lever d, the rod to the point r. The form of parallel moti »n used 
attendant takes hold of the end a of tho connecting- in marine engines is gnon m fig. 4.»; where a A is the 



Fig. 43. . J " 

rod, and lifts it off tho crank-pin; it is then allowed 
to slide along a portion of the rod A near a, or the end 
« is tied to a rope attached to any convenient part. 
Another method of comerhng a contumnn* circular! 
•notion into a reciprocating circular one is shown at 
fig. 42 ■ a wheel (m g) has a crank or lever (A) fixed to , 
the end of ite shaft, a connecting rod (*) is attached j 
by a joint at k to a trumpet-mouthed deliverer (d d) 
vibrating at e on tho standard f. the part d d has a 
circular reciprocating motion, aa seen oy the dotted 
line n n. The object of this contrivance is to deliver 
the long “sliver" or nband of cotton fibres passing 
through the rollers A A, e e, to the tin can, part of 
which is shown at a, in a regular layer To change 
a reciprocating circular notion into a recipraeatinq 
rectilinear one. — In Newcomen and Watt's single- 
acting steam-engine, where the beam was only pulled 
down by the pressure of the atmosphere acting on its 
piston, the weight, of pump-gear at the other cod 
raising it again, the means adopted for the straight 
up-and-down motion of the p>at on-rod, while the ond 
of the beam moved in a circle, was very simple: wo 
show it in fig. 43 To the top of the piston-rod d a 
chain c was attached; this passed over the circular 
end b b of the besm a a, and wae fastened to the 
upper mid. The sector A A waa described from w, the 
centre of the beam; on the beam oscillating, the chain 
coiled and uncoiled on the sector, the line of the 
piston-rod forming a tangent to the arc A A. This 
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beam, which is plaeed at the foot of the eyluder and 
framing; cc, the aide lever, attached to the end of the 
piston cross-head a; f, the “parallel bar;" g, the 
■'radios bar j" k, a rod connected with the beam 
and radius-bar. In high-pressure steam-engines, the 
piston-rod is made to move in a straight line by pulleys 
attached at each end of the piston cross-head, and 
■lidiug between two vortical guides: thus, in fig. Ifl a 
u the piston-rod, d the pulleys, r the guides, b the 
connecting-rod. The movement known an “ White's 
parallel motion" is also available for this purpose. 
In fig. 47, let a a be n largo annular toothed wh**el 
ilvod at the points lb to a framing; let e e be the 
piston-rod, d the crank-pin, which is fixed to the cir¬ 
cumference of a small toothed wheel {ft), the vertical 
movement of the piston-rod causes the wheel a a to 
roll within the inner ciroumference of the annular 
wheel a a a • if the diameter of the wheel r r is one- 
half of that of the wheel a </, or equal to its radius, 
then the point d will describe a straight line iu the 
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no fly-wheel is used, two engines work together, but 
the cranks are placed at nght angles to each other; 
thus, while one crank is at its dead point, the other is 
receiving the full impulse of the engine. In fig. 40 
a a is the main crank-shaft, on which the paddles or 
driving-wheels are fixed; com crank, d d a similar 
one shown m dotted lues, but at right angles t o act 
that is, the end of it is only seen, as at the double 
dotted lines at d. In Mr. Brunei’* “ oblique engine," 
two cylinders are employed to give motion to one 
crank. The cylinders are inclined in each other at an 
angle of flu°; thus the framing takes the form of an 
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direction d rj if the proportions are different from i equilateral triangle, the oylindera rest on the side, and 
the above, the point d will generally describe a curve I the mam shaft works on bearings placed on the apex 
known aa the hypocvoloid. A recently patented of the triangle. " The piston-rod is preserved in its 
"parallel motion, applicable to horizontal steam- rectilineal counts by metal rollers running upon guide- 

--n- ah v.t . . i— .. - - j. j plates.When the piston of one of the cylinders 

is at half-stroke, tbo piston of the other la at the 
termination of its stroke, or nearly ao; and thua the 
1 irregularities of the one cylinder partly counteract the 
of whidf moves up and down tho slot rf, at A' mother ; irregularities of the other." We mar here notice the 
lover lh) is attached, oscillating on tho centre g. A ' ingenious contrivance adopted by Mr. Bnokle, and 
vibrating motion given to the pinion b, fig 22. will 1 termed a "pneumatic equaliser." " It acta upon the 
change ita circular reciprocating motion to a rccipro- 1 principle or causing the engine to drag up a piston 
eating rectilinear one,'by making the rack move up uzaumt tho pressure of the atmosphere, when the 
and down. We have now to notice the contrvnncea , energy of the moving power is above the average; 
adopted for regnlatinq motion. These are generally the power thus oonsamea being returned to the engine 
applied m oases where a movement is not uniform * I by the atmosphere forcing down the piston, when the 
thus, in the use of a crank, there arc certain points I energy of the moving power is below the average." 
where the connecting-rod has no inflmnee m pro- The Tnsee of a watoh, described and illustrated in 
doting circular motion of the shaft to which it is fig. 9, w another method of regulating motion. The 
attached. In mariue and locomotive engines, where " steam-engine governor" it auothei important regc* 
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Fig. fil. 

lator. In fig. f»0 wp give an elevation of this beaullfrl 
piece ol moplmniHiii in n is a vertical rod revolving 
in hearings at top amt bottom, and put iu motion by 
the pulley e, two Iiph\ v ball-* (<. e) are fastened to tho 
ends of bent levers (*/ </, a 1 o'), the centre ol which is' 
at A, these lever* pissing through a slot made in the 
rod m nt A, ami neeiired by a pm passing through both 
rides ol this and the two levers; the levers thus turn¬ 
ing on the pm A can be mado to recede from, or bn 
drawn towards each other, like the arms ol a pair of 
pincers; the ends «\ a' are attached to smell links 
(n» n) t joined to pr< jeeting snugs (o, o) by smsll studs 
or pms; to keep flu* levels a a in ♦heir true position, 
they are made to move within guides » fctop 

(«/ d) is sometimes 1'istenod to thn roil «i, having 
circnlar parts cut out at the extremities. NVheu tho 
“ governor” ia at rest, tho balls rest on this atop; on 
the rod bong put in motion by tho pulley r t tho centri¬ 
fugal force generated muses tho bails to lly outwards, 
thus openiug the extent between a a, and, on the 
contrary, lessening tho distance between o' a'; this 
acting upon the links », v ctuscs the projecting snugs 
and attached ring to elide upwards on tho rod 7/1 * tins 
raises tho end of tho lever t *, depresses the other end 
end the lever t /, thus t m nmg the valve attached to 
tho lever in the steam-pipe c. Tho action thus 
described takes place whenever the engine revolving 
too fast, causes tho governor-bulla to fly out, and shuts 
in a corresponding degree the valve in the steam-pipe; 
thus less steam is admitted to the cylinder*, the engine 
necessarily goes slower, the governor revolvee at a leas 
speed, the centrifugal force is lessened, the halls fall 
inwards towards the rod m, the nog moo slides down¬ 
wards, the lever 11 is pulled upwards, and more steam 
is admitted to the cylinder py the opening of tho 
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valre; the speed of the engine it again accelerated, shock; a desideratum the veins of whioh ma y be 
again to be checked if too high, and so on; tbnekeep* known, when we state that before its introduction 
mg the enirrae at a nearly regular speed. This it many machines could not be driven by oontinnous 
one of the beautiful self-acting motions which make power. In many cases the belt is moved from one 
machines adjust their tenons movements almost with pulley to another by hand; this is, however, attended 
' restive intelligence, and examples of which will be with soma danger, as tha hand of the operator is 
f iund in numerous departments of practical machinery, sometimes drawn in by the revolving wheel. A method 
In figs. 61 and 62 we give other forms of governors, by whieh the movement is effected is seen in fig. 66. 
V form of governor in which the inclined plane is a where </, d are the pulleys, sad a the belt; the belt 
ii'itieeabld Jest or© is shown m fig. 63, the vertical moves within the forked end of a lever (6 6) the centre 
pmdle a turns on an upright bearing, and is made to of which is at r; by moving this lever from side to 
revolve in the ordinary manner, a disc (6 A) having side, it is obvious that the belt can be easily moved 
two circular inclined planes (<*, r) on the outer edges, from pulley to pulley. Another method sometimes 
»s firmly keyed on to the spindle a; a cross bend (#/</>, used is shown in fig. 60, where a is the shaft, r e a 
having wings or fans (e, t) at its extremities, is mounted pulley driven by a belt from the moving power, and 
on the spindle a, so as to have a vertical sliding revolting freely on the shaft; a elntcb, d, is attached 
motion up the spindle, and yet capable of revolving; to the tide ot the pulley r »•; a lever, movable at 
fnotion pulleys (/l f) run on the circular inclined lira on the upper side of the elntoh; a gland, or 
planes or edges of the disc A A, a heavy hall (g) is car- cross-piece (6 A), is fixed to the shaft; and cross- 
nod by and rests on the oross-head d , this keeps the pieces (n, n) arc placed near the circumference of c e; 
rollers f t f at the lowest point of the inclined planes; by moving the Jever f, the elute hand pulley are moved 
the end of the throttle-valve lever A rests upon the along the shaft till the prr jeering pieces a, n catch 
top edge of the ball* this moving up or down, accord- the gland A A, the shaft a a is thus set in motion, 
mg to the speed of the engine, shuts or opens Instead of having the lever, as in fig. f»5, movable at 
the steam-valve, and thus regulates the supply of a centre («J, it is sometimes made with a fork, as at 
-team to the cylinder. The operation of the governor b b, fig. 67 this embraces the coupling a, yet allows 
i* as follows.—On the engine starting, the spindle a it to revolve freely tho centre is ate. To avoid the 
begins to rotate, and carries round the cross-bead d, shock in setting shafts too suddenly in motion, yanous 
as, however, the speed increases, the resistance of air plans are used. the fast-and-loose pulley is a very 
to the fans e, e retards its progress, the wh eels/,con- effective plan, but it is not always convenient to apply 
seqoently raise up the nroular inclined plane, and it. Tho lollowing is a method of effecting the engage- 
thereby raise the ball q and the lever A. Jn order to ment and disengagement of machinery without incur- 
prevent the wheals being carried over the top of the ring a shock, it is termed the “friction-cones." On 
planes, stop-pieces are there placed, or a lip (j) maybe the end ot the shaft u, fig. 68, a clutch and conical 
made at the lower end of the lmil or weight g, ana two piece are fixed, capable of longitudinal motion on tho 
pins (A, At) screwed into the disc b b; tho pins are Air- si: all a, but made to revolve with it; this is cilectrd 
lushed with adjustable buttons, the lip / will come in b having a key (/) fixed on the shaft, along which 
ntacfc with those, and prevent the wheels from rising the clutch moves in a slot made in ita interior surface, 
i high. The fly-wheel is a contrivance for secuniu- Suppose m to be the wheel, fixed on the end of the 
luting power. Thus tho power expended on it is given main shaft d, provided with a conical piece (el, the 
out while the crank is at its dead points. Buckle's interior of which receives the extenor eone b ; by 
pneumatic equaliser is also another method ofaccumu- means ot the lever the clutch and cone b is moved 
iatiug power. A familiar example is met with in the along the shaft ; on b entenng r, the fnction created 
"ommg and emlioasing machine. a quick running screw is sufficient to move the shaft J and wheel m. When 
works in a vertical frame; at the lower cud a puncher in gear, they are held by means of a screw or by a 
die is pieced, beneath this, on a small table, the com J weight. On either ot tho shafts a or d being stopped, 
to be struck, or the article to be embo<aed, is placed; j the cones fall out of gear, and tbc connection is stopped, 
to the upper end of the screw a horizontal lever with j Another mode adopted for obviating the shock m en- 
long arms is firmly fixed; heavy balls or weights are gaging and disengaging machinery is illustrated in 
fix-d at the extremities of the lever, the workman fig. on. A pulley is fixed on the end of the shaft a; 
whirls the lever and weights rapidly round, the power this being tightly embraced by a friction-band (e), 
thus accumulated is given our, m making the screw projecting snugs (A, AI are placed ou the periphery of 
descend with great ioroe. A modification of this, the band; a clutch ana cross-piece (an) on the shsft m 
machine is used m making the slits m steel pen*, hns projections or prongs (if, d ), on the clutch lieing 
and in pnuehmg the eyes of needles. Ktioai.ino moved along the shalt m by the lever, tho prongs d, u 
and DibBMQAOiNO or Ala cniffBUY in Motion.— catch the snugs A, A on the fnction-bend; this slips 
The couplings, which we bavo already dcscnlied, round on the pulley, till the friction becomes equal to 
are contrivances by whioh shafts are not only con- the resistance, and the shall gradually attains the 
aected together, but admit of their disconnection 
when required. It is obvious, however, that this can 
only be attained when the shafts are at rest. In 
almost every variety of machine it is necessary to 
have means whereby the motion from the prime mover 
can be applied to, and as readily taken from, the 
aotusted machine, and this without stopping or alter¬ 
ing the power. In the ingenious amt complicated 
machines employed in the cotton manufacture, it is 
matter of surprise to tha uninitiated how ea-ily the 
attendants can set one part in motion or stop it; and 
this without altering in any way the movement of the 
other parts or of the shafts which communicate the 
motion from the prime mover. The simplest, and 
certainly the most perfect contrivance for engaging 
and disengaging machinery, is that termed th*» * fast-1 
and-loose pulley.'* Let a a, fig 51, be the -haft to 
which the motion is to be applied when required, a 
pulley (b) revolving loosely on the shaft; the pulley c 
i* ot the same diameter, and is fixed on the shaft by 

means of a key; when the belt from the driving rtg.un, 

pulley is running on A, the shaft obtains r*> motion, as 

the trolley freely revolves on it; bnt on the b “It being motion of the clutch. A modification of this ihethod 
shifted by hand to the pulley c, th* shaft begins to is exemplified m the " friction-wheels." Let a «, 
revolve. This movement is almost universally used in ; fig. 80 , be the pullev or wheel which is capable of 
machines of every kind. Simple as it appears, it is I being set in and ont of gear by any of the methods we 
80 effective that the start is effected with little or no • have shown; the eye of this is made as largo as nos- 
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able; in the inside of thi>, email pieces of breaa (e e) 
ere Used in each positions that pinching-sorews (d, d), 
pressing npon them, ere placed between the arms of 
the wheel or pulley. On the shaft to be driven a boss 
or friction-wheel is accurately turned, so as to fit the 
eye of the wheel a a; by means of the screw d d t the 
brasses o, e are made to preas on the surface of m, and 
are so adjusted that the friction created is equal to 
the resistance offered by the wheel: as noon as the J 
resistance by any means exceeds thi«, the wheel a « j 
begins to more over the bona m, the shaft m continues 1 
its motion, and the wheel becomes stationary, thus 
the breakage of the teeth of the wheel or ol the pulley 
is avoided. When machinery is suddenly stopped, or 
its direction is reversed, as the shaft beginning to turn 
the w/ong way, it is necessary to have some meant* of 
•topping the motion o[ the driving-shaft. A contri¬ 
vance for effecting this is shown in tig. til to the 



■™ Fig. 61. 

clutch a on the shaft m, and tho wheel r on the shall 
h, projections with obliquo faces are attached; tli**sn 
exactly fit into each other when m gear; the wheel <• 
and clutch a are allowed to movoon tho shafts, the 
wheel a being capable of moving round on it, longi¬ 
tudinal motion, however, being prevented by two pius 
placed at each end, as at a w, the dutch moves longi¬ 
tudinally along tho shafl, bnt cannot revolve thereon 
by the intervention of the key a, as before described. 
On the dutch a being named along the shaft by a 
lever, the faces come m contact, and the slid A m is 
moved; on the wheel a receiving any increase of 
■peed or pressure, the oblique faces fall out of coutact. 

AIackrkkii, milk'-c-ret (l)u mackretl, lr >m Ldt 
tnaculatur, spotted), a member of the Seutnhrndtc. a 
family oi ncanthoptcrygmus flslics, ami known by the 
scientific appdl.itmn ol *N'« omber moinbei, a* cording to 
tho Luiuiean system. The generic characters of tho 
mackerel are as follows —Scales on the bodv small and 
smooth; veilieul fins not hearing scales, two dm sal 
fins widely separated, some of tho postcnor ra>sot 
the acoond dorsal and the anal tin fi eo, fm umig Quiets, 
aides ot tho tail tihghtlv cariiuitcd, one row of small 
comoal teeth in each jaw ; the parts of the gill-covers 
without deulicululiuns or spines, and, lastly, the 
liranchiostegous rays seven in number. Its usual 
leugth varies between twelve and sixteen inches • but it 
is occasionally found in northern scssnt even gieater 
sice. Tho noso is pointed, untl the under jaw 14 tho 
longest. Tha colour ot the back above the lateral line 
is a fine green, traced with rich blue, and marked 
with broad dark defending line-. It is Mid that tho 
males have these dark transv me bands nearly straight, 
while tho females have them hca itifully undulated. 
Tha sides and under surface an of a "silver-colour 
traced with brilliant golden tints; altogether, the 
mackerel is one of tlin most lienutitui of fishes. It was 
supposed, originally, to bo » fish t» passage • hut there 
is no doubt that this assertion is untrue, as it » eaugnt 
nearly the whole year lountl off the Cornish coast. As 
an article of food, the mackerel is m grei t request, aud 
those taken in May and .Tune are said to be superior | 
to thevso caught later m the year. Th* fishery is very 
extennwL and the returns they bring in to the different 
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The most oommon mode of fishing is by drift-nets, 
and the method la thus described by Mr. YarreU 
“ The drift-net is twenty feet deep by one hundred and 
twenty feet long, well oorked at the top, bat without 
lead at the bottom. They are made of small fine twine, 
wluoh is tanned of a reddish-brown colour to preserve 
it from the notion of tho sea-water; and it is thereby 
rendered much more durable. The size of the mesh ia 
about two and a half inches, or rather larger. Twelve, 
fifteen, or sometimes eighteen of these nets are attached 
lengthwise by tying along a thick rope, called the drift- 
rope, and at the ends of each net, to each other. When 
arranged for depositing in the sea, a large buoy attached 
to tho end of the drift-rope is thrown overboard; the 
vessel is put before the wiud, and as she sails along, the 
rope, with the nets thus attached, is passed over the 
stern into the water till the whole of the nets are run 
out. Tho nets thus deposited hang suspended in the 
water perpendicularly, twenty feet deep from the dnft- 
rope, ana extending from throe-quartere of a mile to 
a mile, and even a mile and a half, depending on the 
number of nets belonging to the party or company en¬ 
gaged in fishing together. When the whole ot the uete 
are thus handed out, the drift-rope is shifted from the 
stern to the how of the boat, and she 1 ides by it aa if 
nt anchor. The benefit gained by the boat's hanging 
at tho end ot the dnft-rope is, that the net is kept 
HtiRined in a straight line, which, without this pull 
upon it, w ould not be the ease. The nets are shot in the 
evening, and sometimes hauled once during the night, 
or allowed to remain in the water until the morning. 
The fish roving in tho dark through tho water hang in 
f ho meshes of the net, which are Urge enough to admit 
them beyond the gill-covers and pectoral fins, hut not 
lurge enough to allow' the thickest part of the body to 
pass through. The nets are thus hauled in —a capstan 
on deck is manned, and tho dnft-rope attached to it; 
ouo hi mi itunds forward to untie tna upper edge of 
each net from the drift-rope, while others hand in the 
net with fhe fish on one side of the vessel, the other 
being devoted to hauling in the 1 rift-rope The whole 
« f tlm net in, and the fish secured, the vessel runs hack 
| into harbour, or deposits her cargo on hoard *ome 
swifter boat in company, which caines it to the nearest 
market ’* Tho mm kerel is also taken by line-fishing, 
on* of t* •» h. -t >.a ‘' 1 * ng i smV tapering piece of red 
el< ■ . w .i h ■! ei; ■■ v I it •- (See Fishkbies.) 

M ii i 1 hi, is ,in li- ■ii..ii*' ot William Maclure, 

a Noith-Amencan geologist), in Hot, a gen. of thonat. 
ord J1 [oracetr The wood of the Rpecics M. tint ana, 
a native of the West Indies and ftnnth America, is of 
a golden-yellow colour, and is much employed m this 
country and elsewhere as a dyeing agent. It is com¬ 
monly known as /uihc, or oldfuahe, to distinguish it 
from young fustic. [See ftitvs ) The fruit is edible. 
Another species, 3f aurantuua, supplies tho fruit Called 
tho Or,me orange, the juice of which is used by some ot 
the Him l Indians as a yellow war-paint. 

Mai haihotu'h, vm-kro-bi-ot'-xka (Gr tnalrroa. long, 
and In h, life), is applied to tho scionco of prolonging 
life. (.See UiNorviTY.) 

Machopti'Fu, uw-Jrtn-pd-prr (Gr. makroa, long; Lst. 
piptr, pepper), in Hot , a gen of tho nat. ord. Fiper - 
lucie The species M methyiticum is the celebrated 
Ava popper-shrub, tiom the rhizoiuc of which the 
South-Sea islanders prepare an intoxicating dnnk, 
called «ra, or c>na. Tho plant has been used medi- 
cinallj in chronic rheumatism and venereal affections. 

Mac rock v, mol ron'-rd (Gr. malerot, long; oura , 
tail), in Nat. Hist, the term given to the long-tailed 
Decapods; ns.forinstance,the shrimps,prawns,lobsters, 
Ac At the extremity of the tail thero is a kind of fin, 
laterally expanded. This serves to propel the animal 
through the water by its notion, which is that of a 
vertical stroke 

Mac tr a, Mac trad y, mtiVJrd, nu'll -tra’-dc, afam. of 
molluscous animals of the ord. Conchiftra Dmyarxa. 

MAciri.JK, im'lL'-ii-le (Lat., spots), in Ast. are dark 
spots appearing on the luminous surfaces of the sun 
and moon, and oven some of the planets The solar 
macul<e are dark spots of an irregular and changeable 
figure. They aro said to have been first observed by 
Galileo in 1810 in Italy, and Harriot in England, un¬ 
known to and indepenneut of each other 

we *!*•«« I • •_ ^ 
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French title, orinullj applied only to female taints and 
ladies of qwAity,but which is now common to all married 
women, of whatever rank or condition. Under the 
old Frenoh monarchy, the daughters of the sovereign 
received this title j the eldest Ming simply Madame, 
the ethers Madame Elisabeth, Ac. More strictly, 
however, it belonged to the wife of the king’s eldest 
brother, the sister of the king's father or mother, 01 
the (eldest daughter of the dauphin, by only ono ol 
whom could the title be borne at the same time. Mea* 
demoiselles was the title of honour borne by the daugh¬ 
ters of the king's younger sons, and of nis brothers 
and nncles; the one taking precedence of the others 
m rank or birth being Mademoiselle. 

Madder. (See Rcbia.) 

Madhouse. (See Lunatic Asylum.) 

Madness. (See Lunacy, Insanity.) 

Madonna, wd-don'-na (Itnl., my lady), n word o 
n.illy used in Italy, like Madame in France, as a title 
of honour and dignity; but now more particularly ap¬ 
plied to tho Virgin Mary, as,m other languages, she is 
called Our Lady. It is also applied to a number of 
celebrated pictures w which tho Virgin forms the solo 
or principal objeot; as the Madonna di San Sisto, of 
KntUielle, now in the picture-gallery at Dresden. 

M adreforb, mid'-rc-pure, a term first employed by 
Imnerati to designato a genus of coral-building ani¬ 
mals, m which the calcareous axis has its whole surface 
hesot with small lamellate and stellate depressions. 
Etymologically, the word in a compound of tho Fienuh 
madrf , spotted, and tho Latin porue , a pore. Tli 
genus wa« adopted by Linmeus, who ranked it uinong 
lus Vermel Zoophtfa, and characterised it a9 follows — 
• 4 Animal resembling a medusa; coral with lamellate 
star-shaped cavities.” 

Madrigal, mdd'-re-gnl (Sp., Fr.), is a kind of short 
poem, having generally fewer verses than tho sonnet, 
and admitting of greater liberty m the arrangement of 
tho rhymes and verses. It expresses m simple lunguag< 
some tender (and delicate thought, generally of ai 
amatory or pastoral ehaiactcr, though occasionally it 
ventures upon a higher strain. The etymology of the 
word is uncertain, and numerous opinions have been 
hazarded regarding it. Tho earliest madrigals were 
those ol Letnmo of Fivtoia, set to inusio by Casell.i, 
who is mentioned bv Dante. They woro generally cul¬ 
tivated m Europe liorn the latter part of the 15th to 
the end of the lsth irv In England they attained 
a high ... . ■ • d i ug the reign of Eliza¬ 

beth, and are said to be in no way infeuor to those of 
Italy; tho best known among English madrigal writers 
being Orlando Gibbons. The madugala of Tasso are 
among tho finest specimens of Italian poetry. 

Magazine, milg-a zeenf (Vt. magaz ta), in Lit., is the 
name given to certain periodical works of a miscella¬ 
neous character, containing a variety ot essays in prose 
end verse, reviews, Ac. The use of tho word in this 
sense is of modern introduction, being in England first 
adopted in “The Gentleman's Magazine,” the first 
number of which was published in January, 1731, and 
which has been regularly continued monthly to the 
present time. Soon after "The Gentlemaii’a Maga¬ 
zine,” a rival work appeared under the title of “Thr 
London Magazine;” but it was discontinued in 17h"* 
"The Scots Magazine,” which was commenced at 
Edinburgh in 17J9, » also numbered with the things 
that were. Bcfui e the establishment of “ Tho Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine," the periodical publications were 
almost wholly confined to political transactions and to 
foreign and domestic occurrences. The magazines, 
howeier, have opened up extensive and various fields 
of inquiry, and have been the moans of diffusing a 
general habit of reading throughout the country. In 
tho present day utides by our most distinguished 
literary men ana men of science are to be found in 
our magazines, so important a branoh of literature 
nave they now become. 

Magdalen Asylums, *» W-du-lcn, is the name given 
to certoin institutions which have recently been esta¬ 
blished in some of our larger towns, to alTord a retreat 
to penitent prostitutes, and to enable them to forsake 
their evil mode of life. A society for this object was 
established m London in 1758, principally by the exer¬ 
tions of Dr. Dodd. These institutions nave been the 
means of effecting much good, and of restoring to 
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their families and to society many who would have 
otherwise been lost. By far tha greater number df 
those who have been protected in such asylum* have 
subsequently continued respectable and correct in 
their behaviour. In the asylum they are employed in 
venous Linds of work, and uo one who has contracted 
herself with propriety in the house is allowed to leave 
it uuprouded for. 

Magdalen Collbge. Oxroxn, mand '- uden . was 
founded in 1158, by William of Waynflete, bishop ot 
Winchester, and lord high chancellor of England, for 
a president, -10 fellows, 30 scholars called <h me*, a 
schoolmaster, an usher. It chaplains, an organist, 8 
cleiks, uiul 10 choristers. Theslututablo restriction ot 
fellowships to certaiu counties and dioceses it abolished 
l>j an ordinance framed for tho college under powers 
granted by 17 & 18 Viet. e 81 ; and ten of the fellowships 
are to be suspended, and ten dcinyshipn added to the 
statutable number. Demyships hereafter to be filled 
up are to be tenable, without reference to plat e of birth, 
for flic ye.ir«, and no longer. Twenty exhibitions are 
to be established for deserting persons in need of 
support, at tho unit entity; and four professorships 
(to bo called tho Waynflete professorships) are to 
bn founded nnd maintained witnin the college, in lieu 
of the Jei hire slops mentioned in the existing statutes. 
Among the eminent persons who received their edu¬ 
cation at this college aie Cardinal Wolsey, Lilly tho 
giammori.in. Fox llio lnaityrologirt, Hampden, 
Hammond, Addison, nnd Gibbon. The numbor or 
members of coiuocation in IfiH, of members on the 
books 256.— lief Ojford Uuicet mtg Calendar fur 1B72. 

Magdalen Hall, Oxford, was erected by Bishop 
W aynflctc, (or students pnnioua to admission into his 
college, uud was got cincd by ono of tho fellows till 
1003, when it became an independent hall. This hall 
is possessed of olio benefice, four scholarships for per¬ 
sons educated at Wnruestcr-cathcdral school, four 
•pen scliolarhliips, two exhibitions for persons educated 
at the Hampton Lucy school, and two exhibitions ut 
he appointment of tho principal. All the scholari-hips 
uid exhibit mns'are tenable for three years. If, in tho 
udgnicnt ot the principal, candidates from the ahoie- 
iKnitioncd schools shall not lie of auf 11 eient merit, the 
i liolnrslnps and exhibitions a re to bo thrown open 
o general competition Number of members of eon- 
oc.itmu 153, of members oil llie books 273.—Kef, 
7. 4 ’ r - • C ’ ’«» fur 1S72. 

. ('AViiKtnos,' was built by 
Ed waul btaifoid, duke of Buckingham, in 1519, under 
he nnmo of Buckingham lIou*>e, on the sito of an 
incient hostel, belonging to the ubbeysof Ely, Ramsey, 
nd Walden. On tho ultainder of tho duke, it fell to 
lie crown, ami was granted to Thomas lord Audley o! 
iViiblen, lord high chancellor of England, who in 
endowed it tor a master and four fellows. It hud 
fourteen bye fellowships; but by tho new atututes 
it is »b • kiicd that,—(1) "No person shall hereafter 
be elected to nuy bye fellowship now ousting m the 
college, (2) theio shall hereafter be eight open fel* 
lowtdiip' on llio foundation ot tho college, the condi¬ 
tions of tenuie being specified m tho new statutes; 
M) (lie uddilion.il fellows and (heir successors shall 
be deboimmiied respectively the Spcudluflc, Wray, 
Drury, and Millington fellows, in comiiioiuorntion of 
the beneiai turns made to the college by Mr. SpendliifTc* 
f’i rj« i.'pher Wray, tho llev. Drno Drury, and Dr. 

M • . " It n also deel.iicd that (except those 

seholuiships and eihiluLions, the right of preference 
to winch is by net J‘l &20 Viet. c. bH, preserved to 
particular schools) all restrictions shall bo entirely 
removed, and tho totul amount of auch scholarships 
and exhibitions shall form a genoial fund for open 
acholandnps. There shall heicafter be three open 
scholarships of at least £<10, three of at least £10, aud 
six of at least £20 a year each.—Jtcf. Cambridge Uni* 
versify Calendar. 

Macdfsurg Centuries. (See Cxxtusxis 09 
Magd*subg.) 

Maggot, nSf-got (W. nay rod), in general tangusge, 
a term used to designate tho lar\ir of dipterous, uy- 
menopterous, and some coleopterous insects. • (See 
IlTSSCT-TBANSrOBMATIONS.) 

Magi, mai'-ji, was tho name given to the caste 
of priests among tho ancient Modes and Persians* 
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The otymology of the word is doubtful, but it hss been 
conjectured to be connected with the root of the 
Greek meant end Latin magnut, signifying great. 
The magi lormed one of the ais tribes into wl birn the 
Medea were originally divided, and on the downfall 
of the Median empire, they continued to retain a great 
degree of power and authority with the conquerors, 
being the recognized ministers ol tho national religion. 
The great apostle of their religion was Zoroaster 
They were so celebrated for their enchantments, that 
they have given name to the art of magic or enchant* 
ment. They were also learned as astrologers, and 
their nume was applied to any one cehbrated for 
wisdom; hence the wise men ol the Fast who came to 
see Jesus are simply called magi. {See Gui< dbfs.) 

Magic, miij'-ik (Lat. may) a).— In its ancient sense, 
this word signified tho science and doctrine of the magi, 
or wise men of Persia; in a more modern sense, magic 
is a science which teaches how to perform wonderful 
and surprising feats, or to produce unexpected (fleets. 
Originally, the word magic earned with it an innocent 
and praiseworthy meaning, being used to rignify the 
study of wisdom and tho more sublime parts of 
knowledge. When, however, the ancient magi engaged 
themselves in astrology, divination, sorcery, nnd other 
•imilanbranches ol tho occult sciences, tho term magic 
beeame in time of bad repute, nnd wns only used to 
signify an unlaw Ail and diabolical art, depending on the 
AiiHiatanoo of the devil and of the spirits of the dead 
The possession of magical powers has formed a portion 
ot superstitious belief among all nations at all times; 
lmt of all people, tho ancient Homans were the most 
superstitious in this and other respects. They placed 
the utmost belief in auguries nnd divinations. It is also 
a remorkablo fact, that whilo their religion decreed 
theso rites, they were always searching alter fresh er- 
citement from others, which were not only unaut hoi izcd 
but condemned by their own laws. Amongst theHo may 
be mentioned tho magical practices of tho Thessalian 
witches, of the Persian magi, and of the soreereia of 
Egypt and Phrvgin, and the numberless other foreign 
nations with whom they were brought in contact by 
their conquests. The emperors were constantly issuing 
and renewing edicts against these practices in the most 
ineffectual manner, and it is probuble that from this 
circumstance magic began to be looked upon as a 
black and unholy art,—an idea which became touted 
in the minds of the inhabitants of southern Hu rope 
In the North, supernatural power was looked upon wt»* 
high respect; and in the East, the fa.norite lanu • I 
sorcery and magic, the professors base been looked 
upon as venerable rather than as liatetui from time 
immemorial. According to Cornelius Agnppa, magic 
may bo divided into three kinds^natursl, celestial, 
and ceremonial or superstitions. Natural inatjic is 
simply tho application of natural active causes to 
passive subjects, by means of which many surprising, 
out yet natural, effects are produced. Without doubt, 
such havo been some of those miracles wrought by 
nnoiout magicians, whose knowledge of the vauous 
powers of nature, there is reason to believe, was much 
greater than the self-sufficiency of modern vanity is 
willing to admit. Amongst the Crusaders and other 
Christian warriors ot the middle ages, magic was 
looked upon as a peculiar ally of the inflilcl', with 
whom they were in contact. In theinraagination, also, 
the luhnspitable North was peopled with enchanted 
castles and spectral illusions. In the romances of the 
period, loundod on historical encounters, there is 
usually a good magician, who sides with theChnstian 
party; while necromancers, who work evil, back up 
the infidels. Celctfial magto closely resembles judicial 
astrology. It attributes to spirits a kind of rule or 
dominion over the planets, and to the planets a rule 
over the destinies of men. On this foundation, a 
ridiculous kind of system was built nr Sunentihout 
magic consists in tho invocation of devils, its effects 
are usually evil, but surpassing the powers of nature, 
being supported by some supposed compact, either 
taoit or express, w ith evil spirits. There is every reason 
to bolieve that thia species of magic originated in 
Egypt. The first magicians mentioned in history were 
Egyptians; and that people, so famed for their 
wisdom, not onlv believed in the existence of demons,. 
but also that different orders of theso spirits presidod | 


over the element* of fire, air, earth, end water, aa 
well as over the persons and affairs of men. Conse¬ 
quently, every disease which flpah la heir to waa 
laid to the charge of some particular demon. When a 
person was seized with a fever, or other complaint, 
they never thought of searching for the natural canoe 
of the disease, and so curing it; but, attributing the 
complaint to the possession of some demon, they 
endeavoured to drive it forth by means of incantations 
and charms. These notions spread from the Egyptians 
to the Ifehrewe, amongst whom we find a belief that 
nearly every disease was due to the agency of demons 
or devils superstitions of a similar stamp were also 
brought from Egypt and Chaldea by Pythagoras, and 
transmitted by him and his followers to the rlatoniats 
of Greece. The advanoe of the Christian religion, thp 
revival of learning, and the progress of natural science, 
long ago banished this kind of superstition from all 
the enlightened European nations.— Rgf. Scott's De¬ 
monology and Witchcraft ; Brewsters Lrttcrt on 
Natural Magic ; Quarterly Review, vole. 48, 69; Win- 
dischmann’s Inqutnet respecting Aetrology, Alchemy, 
and Magic (in German, Frankfort, 1818). 

Magicians, tkd-jish'-flnz,}* applied to such as prac¬ 
tise the art of magic. The early Christians were derided 
by this name because it was pretended that our Saviour 
wrought his miracles by magic. Even in the time of 
Augustine, that writer speaks of a popular belief among 
the enemies of the Church, that Christ had written 
books on magic, which he delivered to Peter and Paul 
for the use of lus disciples. 

Magic Lantfrn, a species of optical instrument, 
the object ot which is to obtain an enlarged represen¬ 
tation of figures on a screen in a darkened room, by 
means of light issuing from a lamp or candle and pa«s- 
ing through a convex lens. The instrument consists 
of a lantern, generally of tin, and of a cubical form, in 
tho interior of which is the light. At a perforation iu 
one of the sides is applied a tube, projecting Horizon¬ 
tally from it. Within the tube, and immediately be¬ 
fore the aperture, is a lens, often nearly a hemisphere 
in form, nnd three or four inches In diameter; the tube 
alio carries within it another, which is furnished with 
a convex lens, and is capable of a small movement for 
the purpose of adjustment. Between the lenses in the 
(nbe and the front of tho lantern is a groove, which 
eceives a rectangular frame containing a glass plate, 
in which are painted, m transparent colours, the 
object' cf which an enlarged view is required. It is 
used os a toy, and affords amusement from 
tho grotesque character of the figures; it is also used 
to enlarge tho diagrams in astronomical and other 
lectures, so as to be clearly seen by the audience. The 
magic lantern is said to have been invented by Kircher 
m the 17th cent unr. It is described by him in his ** Are 
Magna Lucia et Umbra*." The invention, however, is 
'so attributed to Cellini, who died in 1670. 

Magistbr, mtl-jie f -ter (Lat., master), was formerly a 
title conferred upon one who had attained to some 
.iegree of eminence in literature or science. Those 
>vho are now styled doctors were formerly termed 
magistn. 

Maoistkatf, mUf-it-frait (Lat. magiefratut ), is a 
public civil officer vested with the executive govern¬ 
ment, or some branch of it. Of magistrates some are 
supreme, in whom the sovereign power of the state 
resides; others are subordinate, deriving their authority 
from the snpreme magistrate, accountable to him for 
their conduct, and acting in an inferior or secondary 
sphere In tins country tho supreme legislative power 
is vested m the parliament, ana the supreme executive 
power in the crown. The subordinate magistrates are 
principally sheriffs, coroners, justices of the peace, 
constables, surveyors of highways, and guardians and 
overseers of the poor. Under their particular names 
in other parts of this work will be fonnd an account of 
the di brunt kinds of magistrates. 

Magna. C habta, nulf-nd lcar*-tA (Lat., the great 
charter), in the constitutional history of England, is the 
1 Great Charter ot Liberties" extorted from King John 
in 1215. This charter is usually regarded as the con¬ 
stitutional basis of English liberties; but in many of 
its piovislons it seems only to have been a declaration 
ot the rights which had been enjoyed in England be- 
fore the Conquest. The Anglo-Sexon Institution end 
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uiagn, which were very ftroonUe to libeity,had bran 
almost entirely suppressed by the Norm an oonquerora. 
Henry L. when be first seised the crows, to the eselo. 
sum of hts elder brother Robert, being desirous to win 
the fsToor of theSsxon as well as the Norman inhabit- 
ants of the country, granted a charter, restoring many 
of the ancient liberties and removing many of the 
feudal oppressions to wliich the military tenants of the 
crown were liable at the hands of the hang. To the 
weakness or imbecility of King John we owe the pos¬ 
session of the Magua Chart a, which, if it did not found 
the liberties of the English nation, at least defined and 
settled them. The barons, by the illegal and violent 
measures of the king, were driven to take measures for 
their own defence. At length a conference was held 
at Hunnymede, on the Thames, between Staines and 
Windsor, on the 15th of June, 1215, ami after a long 
discussion the Magna Charta was signed. To secure 
the execution of the charter, John was compelled to 
surrender the city and Tower of London, to be held by 
the barons till August 15, or until he had completely 
executed the charter. Further, the barons chose 
twenty-five of their number to be guardians of the 
liberties of the reslra, with power to make war npon 
the king if he should violato the charter. The Mngn i 
Charta redressed many gne\ ances incident to feudal 
tenures; prohibited unlawful amercements, distresses, 
or punishments, and rcstriuned the royal prerogative 
of purveyanoo and pre-emption; it regulated the for¬ 
feiture of lauds; established the testamentary power 
of the subject out part of his personal estate ; laid 
down the law of dower; enjoined a uniformity of 
weights and measures; gave new encouragement to 
commerce; forbndo the alienation of lands in mort¬ 
main ; guarded against delays and d n nmls of justice; 
fixed the court of Common Vie is at Westminster, and 
brought the trial of issues within tbo reach of all free, 
men by means of assises and circuits; contlnni'd and 
established the liberties of tho city of London, and 
other cities, boroughs, towns, and ports el the king¬ 
dom; and protected every individual of the nation in . 
the enjoyment of lus life, liberty s»* I p- unless I 

declared to bo forfeited by tbo i • . ins peers | 

or the law of tho land. Morn partn ulnrly it declares 
that 41 tho Church of England shall be free mid lime 
her whole rights and her liberties inviolable," that 
“ neither we uor our bailiffs shall si uc htiv land or rent 
for anv debt no long as the chattels ot the dchtru are 
suffir lent to pay the debt: nor shall the sureties of the 
debtor bo distrained so long as the principal debtor is 
sutCcicnt for tho payment of the debtth.it *' iio 
scutage or aid shall bo imposed in our kingdom unless 
by tho general council of our kingdom, except for rnn- 
oimiig our person, making our eldest son a knight, and 
onco foi marrying our eldest daiigbti r, ami for these 
there bhtdl bo puul a reasotriblo nid," “ a freeman 
shall not bo amerced for a small fault, but lifter the 
manner of tho fault, and fur a greHt crime according t< 
tho heinousncss of it, saxing to him his contentment 
(i. the means of his livelihood; as the tools ot a m< 
chanie, or tho like), and after tho same numner a 
merchant, saving to him his merchandise , and a vil¬ 
lein shall be amerced after the same rummer, saving to 
him his wamage this plough, waggons, Ac.), and none 
of these aforesaid amerceaments shall be assessed hut 
by tho oath of honest men in the neighbourhood 
• “ ao freeman shall he ta^en, or imprisoned, or disseised, 
or outlawed, or banished, or anyways destroy- d; noi 
will we pass upon him, nor will we send upon bun, un¬ 
less by the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law 
of the land; wo will sell to no man, we will not denv 
to anv man, either justice or right “ al< merchants 
shall liave safe and secure conduct to go out of and to 
come into England, and to stay there and to pass, as 
well by land as by water, for buying and selling, by tbo 
nnoiont and allowed customs, without any evil tolls, 
except In timo of war, or when they are of any 
nation at war with ni;'* “it shall bo lawful for tho 
time to come for any ono to go out of our kingdom 
and to return safely and securely by land or by water, 
saving his allegiance to us“ wo will not make any 
lattices, constables, shenffk, or bailiffs, bat of sach as 
know the law of the realm and mean duly to observe 
it;** “if anr one has been dispossessed or deprived by 
us without uie legal judgment of his peers, of nia lands. 
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jmstlea, liberties, or right, we will forthwith rettfew 
thorn to him, and if any dispute arise upon this hand, 
let the matter be decided by the flve-ond-twenty harass 
hereafter mentioned for the preservation of the peace.** 
Theta concessions being unwillingly granted by the 
king, would gladly hare been withdrawn; bat tba 
barons were watchful of their interests, and his son 
Henry in. was obliged to make ono or more 
ratifications of the charter. “ It waa *' says Bir James 
Mackintosh, speaking of the Magna Charta, “a pecu¬ 
liar advantage that the consequences of its principles 
were, if we may ao apeak, only discovered gradually 
and slowly. It gave out on each occasion only ao 
much of the spirit of liberty and reformation as the 
ireumst ances of succeeding generation* required, and 
a* their character would aafely bear. For almost five 
centuries it was appealed to as the decisive authority 
on behalf of the people, though commonly ao far only 
as the necessities of each case demanded.** “ To have 
produced it, to have preserved it, to have matured it, 
i constitute the immortal claim of England upon the 
; esteem of mankind.**—Ref. The Great Charter and 
i Charter of the Forest, by Sir W. Blaokstone; The 
j Hnghrh Conrfitrtion, by Bit E. 8. Creasy. 

M vi .n vmuiix. nr/-ntl-mm'-e-te (Lat. maqnui, great, 

| and i/nimki, mind), is literally great-uiindedness, the 
possession of a mind above being swayed to sndjfro by 
the good or evil of this life. Magnanimity was.a 
virtue much extolled by tbo ancient philosophers. 

1 Mxqxfsia, mi)(j-ne , -the-a (lrom Magnesia, a oity of 
Tydia, near winch it was originally found), ono of a 
group of alkaline earths, of which baryta, strontia, sad 
bine, form the other members. It is the oxide ot tha 
metal magnesium (which see), and is generally pre¬ 
pared by calcining the carbonate at a high heat, until 
it glows with a iteciiliar.lqminous appearance, called 
brightening. It is much used in pharmacy, under the 
name of calcined maqnenn. For tbe laboratory, it 
may be procured m a state of purity by igniting 
tho pure nitrate. Tt is a white powder, varying m 
density according to the source lrom which it is 
old tuned, ft is unuitcrabln l>y heat, and boa never been 
fused. It slowly absorbs carbonic acid and water from 
the nir; moistened with water, it combines with it, 
raising (he temperature during tho union, and giving 
rise to hydrate of mat/ue* u*. Crystallized hydrate of 
• >i. ■ * i • * * in nature as the mineral brucite. It 

t i v e powder, winch slowly absorbs carbonic 
acid from thn air. Its water is easily expelled by * 
heat It r •; .r.nglv soluble in water, forming n 
solution « v i. .1 >g a i alkaline reaction. It is usou in 
ph.trunu v as un antacid and cathartic. 

Mvi.xima, Cm non xtfs op—There are three car¬ 
bonates of magncs.a, —tho bicarbonate, monoenr- 
liiiinttc, and fmhcaabonato. Tho moiiocarhonato is 
found in nature m a hydrated condition, as the mineral 
magnesite. Tho anhydrous Balt may lie prepared by 
placing u tube containing a solution of carlioiiate of soda 
in a strong glass tube containing a solution of sul¬ 
phate of magnesia, sealing thn outer tube hermetically, 
heating it to XBUP Fahr., and inverting the whole, so 
that the solutions may nux; crystalline grains of an¬ 
hydrous cat bonate being deposited. It is insoluble in 
water, but dissolves in acids. Heated, it becomes 
converted into magnesia. It dissolves in water satu¬ 
rated with carbonic acid, forming bicarbonate of 
mngneun. Tho subcarlionate is prepared by boibug 
a solution ot tho sulphate with excess of aarbonnte 
of potash or soda, and filtering and washing until 
the wu.-hings give no precipitate with chlondo of ba¬ 
rium. Prepared thus, it forms a bulky while powder, 
and m known as Itqht carbonate qf magnesia. Tho 
hearg carbonate has tho same composition, and it pre- 
pnretl by mixing hot solutions of carbonate of soda 
and sulphate of magnesia. It is much less bnlky than 
when prepared in the preceding manner. Both forma 
are extensively used in medicine as a cathartio and 
antacid. Cat bonate of magnesia is capable of com¬ 
bining with other carbonates to form doable salts. 
The double carbonates of magnesia, potash, soda, 
ammonia, and lime, are instances of this. 

Mzonkbia, Cixezth op.— This salt is much used in 
pharmacy aa a gentle aperient, xt is prepared by 
mixing powdered carbonate of magnesia and citriu acid 
into a pasts with a small quantity of water, and grans- 
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luting. A teaspoonful in water forma a pleasant offer* 
vesemg cathartic of a gentle oharacter. ' 

Maonkbia, Nitrate , or.—Nitrate of magnesia 
ooenrs in the mother-liquors of the sulphate refiners, 
it may be prepared by evaporating a solution of 
the carbonate in dilate nilrio acid to crystallization. 
The suit forms deliquescent prisms of the formula 
MgNO f + 0 Aq. Exposed to a temperature of 48 J 3 
Fahr., it is converted into a basic mirate, and all the 
nitrio acid is expelled by a red heat. 

Mao nubia, Phosphate op.—T he bibasio salt may be 
obtained by mixing hot concentrated solutions of the 
•ulphate with phosphate of soda. It crystallizes m 
hexagonal neealesn^containing fourteen equivalents of 
water, winch are entirely expelled at a high tempera- 
turn, giving rise to pyrophosphate ol magnesia. Phos¬ 
phate of magnesia is only interesting from entering 
into the composition of bones ol annuals. It is [also 
found in combination with ammonia, as a constituent 
of urinary calenli. 

Magnesia, Hilioatfh op.—N umerous examples of 
those occur in tho mineral kingdom. Meerschaum, 
steatite, chrysolite, olivine, aud pendnte, are all aili- 
cute's of magnesia. Augite, ampnibole, asbestos, and 
hornblende, aro double silicates ol lime and inagnesiu, 
more or less coloured by oxide ol non. Serpentine 
is a mixturo ot tho ailieate mid hydrate, coloured with 
metallic oxides, and talc is a hydrated hiheato. 

Maos khia, Sulphate ov.—This salt < -ours in nature 
as hair mi It, ns an efflorescence on certain magneBian 

metals, it exists in sea-water aud certain spring 
waters in considerable quantity. Tho r -* *>t 

Epsom, Cheltenham, Keidlitz, and I’ullna, lire l.u.."iis 
for tho umount of this mil they contain. The sulphate 
of mugucsiA of commerce, so extensively used in 
medicine hh a cathartic, is prepared m scieral ways; 
tho most common of which is to dissolve dolomite, 
or n* »^fie • m l.mostone (earbonate of limo and inag- 
uch 11 i. h/c sulphuric acid , hy which nicuns sul¬ 
phate of lime is precipitated, nud tho sulphate of inug- 
nesm may be obtained by cvapoi ating to ciyslnllization. 
Its other sources arc tho mother-liquor ol sea-salt, 
ami refuse alum-liqu <rs Tins salt crystallizes in 
rectaiigulur foiir-side< I s ••ii" , » «*x eqim alent 9 

of water, which elll • < ■ i • . .u ..«y uir. It is 
very aolublo in water, 100 .its of water dissolving 
(IB parts of the salt at orifininv temperatures, and 
LiO purls nt boiling-point. It is spnnugly soluble in 
aleoliol. It is employed in the luhorutoi) us a rc-ugenl; 
in which case it. should be made by dissolving the pure 
carbonate in Hulphunc acid, as the commexuial salt is 
largely udnlteiated with sulphate of soda. Its waiter 
of const it ut ion*is capable ot being replaced by alkaline 
sulphates, givmg rise to double salts 

Maohlsuk, in Mm, native caiboruto of mag¬ 
nesia, occurring in serpentmo iu compact hard amor¬ 
phous ni.lhscH. 

Miqnxmiiw, ninq-iie-iikr'-um.mChem.,- -symbol Mg, 
equiv 12, spec, gi.iv 1 713,—the met: >c base of the 
alkaline curt h ngucM. 1 , til st isolated by Hussy, wh 
obtained i‘ !i.i ■, ■ j> the eliloiule with potassium 

at a high l> • ,. I« is a white uitillcnblc silvery 

metnl, constant in dij air, but be.'oining coveted with 
awhitefllm of magnesu in the presence ol moisture 
It decomposes water at tho boiling-point, eliminating 
hydrogen. Heated to dull redness in air or oxygen, it 
burns with a bright light, and is converted into mag¬ 
nesia. It iusos at a rod heat, nod limy be distilled out 
of coutaetwith the uir. It (onus only one oxide,—mag¬ 
nesia. Tho best method ol prepaimg magnesium is 
that lately patented by Mr. 1C Sonstadt, which consists 
in evuporating a mixed solutn of the chlorides ol 

... ,.1 • odium to a dry uoss, which, when 

lie.itciI with « >11111111 in an iron vessel, yields tho metal 
m a Btato of comparative purity. This process pro¬ 
mises to yield magnesium m quantities, at a price 
that would secure its common use. In inauy of its 
characters, metallic magnesium i wimbles zuic. It 
is the lightost known metal that remains constant iu 
the air at ordinary temperatures. 

Magnesium, Chloxidb or, iu Chem.—This nit is 
found in large quantities, in company with the iodide 
•nd bromide, in the mother-liquors of salt-works; but 
the pure salt is best prepared by dissolving the carbo¬ 
nate in hydrochloric acid, evaporating and crystallising. 
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The enbydrons chloride is made by saturating hydro¬ 
chloric acid with carbonate of magnesia and adding 
excess of chloride of ammonium, evaporating to 
dryness, and heating in a platinum-dish. The double 
chloride is decomposed, the whole of tho chloride of 
ammonium being expelled, and the anhydrous chloride 
of magnesium remaining behind. The anhydrous 
chlonae forms white deliquescent messes. The crys¬ 
tallized salt forms colourless deliquescent needles, con¬ 
taining six equivalents of water. It forms double salts 
with the ohlonies of the alkaline metals. 

Magnesium, Sulphide ot, in Chem.—This com¬ 
pound is obtained with difficulty by preoipitating sul¬ 
phate of magnesia with sulphide or barium. Its pro¬ 
perties have not boon muoh investigated. 

Magnet, Natural, mitfi-net (from Magneeia, a 

{ irovinco in Lydia, whence tho Greeks obtained tho 
oadstono), a body endowed with msgnetio polarity. 
The natural magnet , or loadstone,, is e species of iron- 
ore found m various parts of the earth In irregular or 
crystalline fragments, and occasionally in beds of con¬ 
siderable thickness. Its property of attracting small 
pieces of iron was recognized at a very early date by 
tho Greeks, and its wondrous directive power has been 
known to the inhabitants of China from time immemo¬ 
rial. If a piece of this magnetic iron-ore be carefully 
examined, it will be found that the attractive force for 
ferruginous particles is greatest at certain points of its 
surface, whileel-ewhere it is mnch diminished, or even 
altogether absent. These attractive points are called 
I tho polet of tho magnet. If one of tne pole surfaces 
1 natural loadstone he rubbed m a particular man¬ 
ner over a bar of hardened ateel, its characteristic pro¬ 
perties will be communicated to the bar, which will 
then be tound to attract iron-fllings like the loadstone 
itself. Futther, the attractive force will appear to be 
1 greatest at two points situated very near tne extremi¬ 
ties of the bar, and least of aU towards the middle. 
The liar of steel so treated is said to bo magnetised, or 
to constitute an artificial magnet. For general purposes 
artiilcial magnets ai e made from straight bars, or from 
bars bent into a curvilinear form, resembling a horse¬ 
shoe. The latter are particularly well adapted for dis¬ 
playing tho attractive force, as tho two poles can be 
brought into contact with tho object to be lifted. 
Straight bars must, of course, be used in experiments 
upon the directive power. Many artificial magnets, 
either straight or curved, may be combined together 
ho as to term a compound magnet. The poles of a com¬ 
pound horseshoe magnet aro generally armed with 
pieces of very soft iron, to which a movable piece of 
Hoft iron, called a keeper or lifter, may be conveni¬ 
ently applied. This keeper is found to preserve and 
increase the force of tho poles in a Tory remarkablo 
manner. A natural magnet may be armed in a similar 
mannor. An electro-magnet is a bar of soft iron in 
which magnetism is temporarily induced by a circu¬ 
lating current of electricity.—For full directions for 
forming all kinds of artificial magnets, the reader is 
referred to Sir W, 8. llama’s Rudimentary Maqn*1um. 
[See Magnktisv, Electro-Magnetism, and Maq- 

NKTO-HLKCTBICirY ) 

Magnetic Iron Pyrites, a variety of iron pyrites 
having magnetic properties, found in hexagonal prisms 
of a bronze colour. Tho composition of magnetic 
pyrites may be represented by tho formula F,R # . 

Magnetic Needle. (See Compass and DirpiNQ • 
Nfi dle ) 

Magnetism, nn-g'-net-iem, literally, the attractive 
and repulsive power of the loadstone; generally, that 
pecuh ir property possessed by many mineral bodies, 
aud by the whole mass of the earth, through which, 
tinder certain circumstances, they mutually attraot and 
rend one another, according to determinate laws. 
When a magnetized bar, or natural magnet, is sus¬ 
pended at its centre in any convenient manner, so as 
to be t ico to move in an horizontal plane, it is always 
found to asaunio a particular direction with regard to 
the earth, one end pointing nearly north and the 
other nearly south. Ir tho magnet be moved from this 
position, it will tend to reaaaume it, and, after a few 
oscillations, settle at rest as before. The extremity 
which points towards the astronomical north is usually 
distinguished as tne north pole of the magnet, and 
that wnich points southward as tho sen th polo. Every 
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thsir positions can be readily ascertained by plunging becomes completely vertical, Che the horizontal 
the magnet into fine iron fifing*. A suspended bar declination, the dip ia subject to chance at the 
magnet serves to exhibit certain phenomena of aitrao- urn* piece. In the year 1773 at wae about *7S°i at 
tion and repulsion in tho presence of a second magnet, the present time it ie near 68° 32* in London. The 
which deserve particular attention. When a north mariner's compass, wbieh is nothing more than a ana* 
pole ia presented to e aonth pole, or a south pole to e pended magnetic needle attached to a circular card 

north, ^attraction ensues between them j the ends ol marked with points, -:__use in Barone 

the bars approach each other, and, if permitted, adhere before the year 1300, although the Chinese have had 
with considerable force. When, on the other hand, it from very remote antiquity. Its value to the navi* 
a north pole ie brought near e second north pole, or a gator ie now very much increased by correct observe- 
’aonth pole near suother south pole, mutual repulsion tiona of the exact amount of the decimation in various 
ia observed, and the ends of the bars recede from each parts of the world. Probably evei'y substance in the 
Other as far as possible. Poles of en opposite name world contributes something to the magnetic action of 
attract, and of a similar name repel, each other. A theearth; for, aoebrdmg to the discoveries of Faraday, 
•mall bar or needle of steel, properly magnetized and magnetism is not peculiar to those substances which 
suspended, and having its poles marked, thus becomes have more especially been oallcd magnetic, arch as 
anmptrument fitted not omy to discover tho existence iron, nickel, and cobalt, but is rather to be considered 
of magnetic power in other oodles, but to estimate the as a universal agency. Faraday divides all bodies into 
kind of polarity affected by their different parts. A two classes, calling the first magnetic , or better, para- 
piece of soft iron brought into the neighbourhood of magnetic, and the other diamagnetic. The matter of 
• magnet acquires itself magnetic properties; the which a paramagnetic body consists is attracted by 
' - * '*-er thus conferred depends l 


intensity of the power 
that or the maguet, and upon the 


Impends upon 
interval whioh 
divides the two,' becoming greater as that interval 
decreases, and greatest of all when in actual contact. 
The iron, under these circumstances, is said to be mag- 

A .It. S .. A _ X ll It* —A. —.1. . ... 


both poles of a powerful horseshoe magnet j on tho * 
contrary, the matter of a diamagnetic body is repelled. 
When a small iron bar is hung by untwisted silk 
between the poles of tho magnet, so that its long 
diameter can easily move in a horizontal plane, it 


netized by induction, aud the effect, which iu an arranges itself axially, that is, parallel to the straight 
instant reaches its msximnm, is at once destroyed by line wrlueh joins tho poles. A diamagnetic bar formed 
removing the magnet. When steel is substituted for of bismuth, for uibtanco, arranges itself equatonallj, 
iron, tho inductive action is hardly peicepfihle at first, that is, at right angles to the magnetic axis.—For a 
and only becomes manifest after tho lapse of a ccitain eoneiao exposition ot tho chief phenomena of znognot* 
time. The steel bsr { on being removed from file istu wo may refer tho reader to Fownes's Manual of 
magnet, does not entirely lose tho induced polauty. Che mint ry, and for fuller details to Sir W. 8. Harris's 
It becomes, indeed, a permanent magnet, similar to Jludimentarg Magnetum, and Faraday’s Experimental 
the first, and retains its peculiar properties for an llttearche*. 

indefinite period. Magnetic attractions and repulsions Mvgnvtisv, Tbruxsthial. (fas Maqnxush.) 
are not in the slightest degree interfered with by tho Maoneto-Klxctkicity, an important branch of 

interposition of substances destitute of magnetic pro- electncal science which lias sprung from Faraday's 
perties. Thick plates of glass, shell-lac, metals, wood,' diMiiverv ol tho development of electrical currents oy 
Jtc., may be placed between a magnet and j suspi mh'd tlicacion of magnetism. If twro extremities of tho 
needle, or a piece of iion under its influence, (lie coil of an clectro-inngiiet bo connected with a galva• 
distance being preserved, without tho least perceptible nometer (nee tins w«t»i) and the iron temporarily mig- 
alteration in its attractive power or force of induction neti/ed b> the .ippliuitmu id a permanent steel horse- 
One kind of polarity cannot be exhibited without the shoo magnet to tho ends of the bar, a momentary 
other. If a magnetized bar of steel bo broken at its current will bo det eloped m tho wire and pointed out 
neutral point, or in the middle, cm It of the broken ends by tho movement ol the galvanometer needle. It lasts 
acquires an opposite pole, so thut both poi lions of the but an instant, the needle lefurning, after a few osotl- 
bar become perfect magnets; and if the division be latum*, to a state of rest. On removing the magnet, 
earned still further, if tho bar be broken into a hundicd wheieby the polauty of the iron is at onec destroyed, 
pieces, each fragment will bo a completo magnet,, a second cuirent or wave will become apparent, bnt 
having its own north and south polos. The direction; in tho oppoiito direction to that of the first, lly 

'employing a very powerful steel magnet, surrounding 
its iron keeper or armature with a very long coil of 
wire, and then making tho armatoro itself rotate in 
fr* *■ fuci>s of the sagnet, so that its induced 

. 1 bo rapidly revet-ed, magneto-elect no 

bo produced of such 


spontaneously assumed by a suspended ncedlo indi¬ 
cates that the earth itself has the properties of au 
enormous magnet, whoso south mngnetic force is eon- 
centra ted in the northern hemisphere. A line j i .* 
toe two poles of such a needle or bar in*’ 
direction of the so-called magnetic meridian «I In* 
place 

phicsl meridian ot the place, but makes utin it a 


.. _ ...~j _ __ II . t>o prod urea of such utv as to giro 

This is not usually coincident with the gcogra- bright spaiks and powerful shocks, and exhibit all tho 
meridian of the place, but makes with it a phenomena of voltaic electricity. Many powerful 


certain angle, called the declination of the needle. The aiiangementa o( this kind have been devised for the 
amount of tho declination of tho needle from the true inedn al application of current electricity. (See Els c- 
north and sontb not only varies at different plates, but tbo-Maonhism ) 

in the same place w subject to daily, yearly, and secular M vonoli acjm:, mrg-no'-le-ai'-ea-o, iu Dot , the Mflg- 
fluctations, which are cjJled the variationeofdeclination. nolia fam., u nut. ord. ot Dicotyledon ct, sub-class 
At the commencement of tho 17th century the declin.t- Tkalamiflui*, having the following essential chainc- 
turn was eastward of our meridian; m 1 * 1(10 it whsO, tersTrees or shrubs with alternatn leaves; stipules 
that is, the needle pointed due north and south. Alter- usually present, and then large, sheathing tho leaf- 
wards it became westerly, slowly increasing until tho bud, uim deciduous. Sepals mid petals with a ternary 
rear 1818, when it reached 21°3(r; since which time it arrangement of their parts, lijpogvnons, tho former 
nas been slowly diminishing. If an unmagnetized steel deciduous, tho latter with sn imbrue ted activation, 
bar be supported on a horizontal axis passing exactly Carpel* distinct. Albumen homogeneous, I lie plants 
through its centre of gravity, it will of course remain of this order ar« rem.uk.ible tor the fragrance and 
equally balanced in any position m which it mayhap- beauty of t heir floweis ami loll age; hence they nro 
pen to be placed ; if the bar so adjusted be then mag- favotu jte objects of < ulture in this cotibtry, oil her os 
netized, it mil be found (iu the latitude of Loudon) to. hardy plants, as several magnolias nud the tubp-treo 
take a permanent direction, tho north pole being down-1 (Lihodcudron lulifnforu), or us stovo ami greenhouse 
wards, and the bar making an aeglo of about (■»“ <J # , Medicinally, the plants are chiefly remarkable 

with a horixoutal plane passing through the axis ‘f.ii- hr l 1 .. i bitter, touie, aromatic properties. The bark 
is called tho dip or inclination ot the needle, and shows ot Magnolia qlauca, the swamp-sassafras, or beavers 
the direction iu which the force of terrestrial magnetism tree, resembles cinchona in its action. Tho unripe 
is most energetically exerted. The amount of dip is fruits of Wilier species of tho typfeol genus, as Jf. Fra* 
different in different latitudes: near the equator it .zeri and acuminata, have similar touio and aruinafi 
‘■verysmall, the needle remaining nearly, or quite,!properties. Tho majouty of the order are found in 
il. 363 K 
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Xagpto 

North America# Some olio occur in the West Indin, 
Japan. China, India, South America, Australia, ana 
New Zealand. There are If genera and 108 apeein. 

Maoris, mtlg'-pU {Pita eaudaia), a bird belonging 
to tbo fam. Corvid*, whose generio oharactera are aa 
followsBeak strong, compressed laterally, slightly 
arched and hooked at the tip ; nostrils basal, covered 
with abort stiff feathers, and directed forwards; wings 
short and round, the first quill-feather being very ahbrt, 
and the fourth or filth the longest in the a mg; tarsus 
longer than the middle too j tail long and graduated. 
The magpie ean be well distinguished as one of our 
handaomaat native birds; but with a handsome exterior, 
jef, on sooonnt of its thieving habits, it has a roost 
suspicions character. With regard to its appearance, 
the beak is black, tbo indes ha/el, the head, neck, and 

r ir tail-coverts jet-black; the scapulars pure whito; 

wing-coverts and tertials of a tine shining blue; 
thq primaries black, with an elongate patch of pure 
white on the inner web of each of tho first ten feathers; 
the tail graduated, the outside leather on each sido 
not exceeding the inches in length, while tho inner 
|One extends eleven inches, and is of a beautiful iri- 
”descent colour; bluo and purple near tho end, and 
green from tkenoe to the base The chin and throat 
of the bird are black, tho shnlt of some ot tho feathers 
ahining greyish white; the upper part ol tho breast 
-blaok, while tho lower part of tho ramejiiebellr, -ides, 
end flanks, arc of a nure white colour, liiuliv. the 
thighs, legs, toes, ana claws, are uniformly black, 
~( Yarrell.) The male niagpio is generally eighteen 
inches in length, while tho lemalo is phghtiy smaller. 
It feeds on both suimul and vegetable substances, 
destroys great numbers of grubs and slugs in pasture 
land, and performs n very triendly ofllce to sheep ip 1 
oxen, by getting on their hacks and treeing their w ‘■•l 
and hides lrom troublesome vermin It is a social, v •> 
yet not a gregarious bird, and bus always been an object 
of superstition to tho vulgar. Magpies, to refer ouco 
snore to Mr. YarreH’s excellent work, gMi<*» ally con¬ 
tinue in pairs all tho yeir round. They build hi high 
trees, sometimes in a lolly hedge, and occasionally in 
i low but thick bush, re.'irning to the amcnest for 
many years in succession. The nest is well constructed 
lor security Against enemies ; it is ot un mnl shape, 
and large, framed on the out-ule with sharp thorny 
•ticks, strongly interwoven, and forming a dome over 
the top, the inside being plastered with mud and lined 
with ary grass. One small aperture is tell on tho side, 
jnst large enough to admit the parent lord, who gene¬ 
rally sits with her hand to tho hole, ready to quit the 
nest on the slightest alarm. The inugp.e breeds ently 
in spring, producing six or seven eggs of a pale bluish- 
wbite colour, spotted all over with ash-colour and 
two shades of greenish brown : the length of each egg 
being about otto inch aud tour lines and a half, while 
the breadth is nbout un inch, 'tho mngpi 
tho moat destructive birds under tho sun, i 1 Mo 
observes, it ** i» governed by aolf-iiiteresi, it is a great 
enemy to the huslmndman and the preserver of garni*, 
but has onuinng enough to evade their pursuit No 
animal food comes nmibs to its carnivorous appetite, 
young poultry, eggs, young lambs, and on weakly 
sheep, it will utteiupt tode-trov hv Uist pluck mg out 
their eyes; tho young of hares, r.thhits, and leathered 
game, share the same fate; Unit, eainon, insects, and 
fruit, and lastly gram, wheu nothing oNo cau be got. 
It is an artful, noisy bird, proclaiming aloud any np.u- 
rent danger, and thereby gives notice to its n«soeiutes. 
Neither the fox, or other wih mil, c in app< 

out being observed and hunted; • the fowl >r is fre¬ 
quently spoiled ol his snort; tor all other buds s em to 
know tho alarming chatter of the magpie.** - Htf. 
Terrell's BntUh litril*. 

Mahabitahat*, or Hiiahat*, na-hab-a-ru'-ta, is the 
name ot tbo mbit colobrated epio poem ot the Hindoos, 
after the Raniaraua. This poem is chiefly devoted 
to aa aeoount of a long civil war be’Wten two dynas¬ 
ties of ancient India,—the Kurus and Pandas; but 
around this history an immense collection of ancient 
traditions, moral reflections, an 1 popular stones, have 
been gathered. The earlier sections ot the book are 
chiefly oocupiod in solvingtheogonical and cosmogom- 
cul problems, while in the last chapters are didaetio 
and moral episodes on religious duties and saen- 
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Mainprise 

flees, forming an almost complete system of Hin¬ 
doo ethics, and a compendium of the Brahminical 
faith. As compared with the Ram ay ana, the Maba- 
bharata is wanting in unity and internal coherence; 
bnt, at the same tune, It contains a greater variety of 
pleasing scenes and attractive situations. The poem 
is a work of great antiquity, but neither the time of 
its composition nor the period in whioh it easnmed its 
present shape ean be ascertained. The great war is, 
undoubtedly, an historical event, and is supposed to 
have taken place in tho 12th century B.o.; end the 
entire poem Is a valuable mine of antiquarian lore on 
the early history of the Hindoos. A complete edition 
of the Mahabharata, m the original Sanscrit, has been 
pubhahed by the Asiatio Society of Bengal; and a 
number of detached fragments and stories havo been 
translated by Sir Charles Wilkins. Prof. Wilson, and 
Mr. Milman.—Ref. Engluk Cyclopedia, —Artsagnd 
Iciencos, where an able analysis of this poem V to 
bo found. 

Mahoqawt. (Sea Swixtsnia.) 

Mauourtawibv. (See MonAincxPUrisic.) 

Maidkn, mmd'-en, tho name given in Scotland to an 
instrument formerly used in beheading criminals, re¬ 
sembling in itB construction the guillotine of the French. 
(See Guillotine.) 

Maidkn Alsizxk, is a term applied to those aseizes 
at which no person » condemned to die. 

MaidknhaIh (See Adiantum ) 

M aim, or M AYITVM, maim , tnai'-hem (Lht.mapiemium ), 
in Law, is defined to bo “the violently depriving 
another of such of his members as may render him tho 
less able in fighting, either to defend himself or to 
annuy bis adversary." Hence tho cutting off or dis- 
aH—j, i r weakening a foot, a hand, or a finger, the 
*'i k* • • :t an eyo or a foretooth, aro mayhems; bnt 

... i ; off an ear or nose, or tho like, are not held 

to be mayhems, because they do not weaken a man, 
but only disflgme him. Tho distinction, however, has, 
by statutory Hlt^ralions, become of little importance. 
Iiy the ancient law of England, mayhem wa« punished 
by inflict mg upon the offender the same injury which 
he h.nl caused to tho person maimed. Afterwards the 
ofleuee wns only puntahablo by fine and imprisonment. 
Tho previous acts bearing upon this subject were 
repealed by st.it. 1 Viet. e. 85, which enacts that tho 
stabbing, cutting, or wounding, or causing bodily 
lnjiity to any person, dangerous to life, with intent to 
r«»ninnt murder, is felony, and punishable with death; 
tho ntleinptmg, hy any means, to maim, disfigure, 
or disable any person, or to do him some bodily hAtm, 
ntent to resist or prevent the apprehension or 
detainer of any one, n punishable by transportation 
for life or not less than fifteen years (now penal servi¬ 
tude), or by miprisonmeut not exceeding threo years. 
Hv it & 10 Viet. c. 25, any mayhem occasioned by 
innhcoiHly causing gunpowder or other substance to 
•xplode, i the wing to lie taken by any person any 
dangerous thing, or tho casting at or applying to any 
person any corrosive fluid or dangerous substance, with 
intent to maim, is a felony, and punishable with trans- 

i toii.ition lor life or irapiisonroeut for three years. 
lesnb'S these proceedings, token in name ol the crown 
on hehnlf of public justice, tho party injured may 
recover compensation m the shape of damages in an 
action oi trespass. 

MAitfOUR, orM wove, nain'-oor, mNn'-oor (Fr. mast¬ 
er, to I amllc). in Law, denotes the thing taken or carried 
itabv hv a thief; thus, to be taken with the mainonr is 
to ho taken with the thing Btolen about him. Formerly, 
by the nininnn law, a thief taken with the mainour 
might be brought into court, arraigned, and tried 
without indictment. 

Mvincsu*e, m a in'-pnze (Fr. main, the hand, and 
pne, tn veil), m Law, is tho taking^r receiving of a 
pei si «n into fiiendly custody, who might otherwise be 
committed to prison, npon security given that he shall 
he loitln oromg at a time and place assigned. Main¬ 
prise differ* fiom bail in that he who is mainprised fa 
said to he at large until the day of his appearance j bat 
he that is bailed is not said to be at large, or at hia 
own liberty, bnt may be oonflned hy hia anretias. The 
wnt of mainprise is directed to the sheriff, command¬ 
ing him to take sureties for the prisoner’s appearance, 
usually called mainpernors, and to set him at large. 
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Vaintmimfl 


MaUchi, Book of 


MumvAVQX, Mu'-tai-dae lift. momimuaHa), Kura, in Lope, i* a term applied to the first pro¬ 
in Low, 10 the unlawful taking in bead, or upholding position of a regular ijllmnin, because it hoa a more 
of any oaose or person,—the oflloioiis intermeddling ia extensive sense than the minor proposition. Thai. Mo 
o suit that in no way belongs to one, by maintaining or unholy man is qualified for happiness iu baaveu 
either party with money or otherwise to (major); every men in his uatundstate is unholy 


hiu vm uucu ww iuj|ii hvwui v. <#» . — ——- i ' “• -"«• iu uu m corruption ox 

satisfiastion, by aotiooAe.; but prosecutions for xnain- the Arab. marpampeh), in Hot, a gen. of the net. ord. 
tenanea are now rarely instituted. Where mure than Labtaftt. The species Jlf. Aor/enm (OruanNa Mqio- 
one person is implicated in this offence, the practice is rasa of Lin mens) is the sweet marjoram of thegar- 
to indict them for a conspiracy dens, so much used as a flavouring herb by the cook. 

Maixi. (Sto Zaiu) It is retained in the materia mcdiea as a stimulant end 

Majictt, mif-m-it (Lot, wuyufat), is a title of the carminative, but is scarcely ever used medicinally, 
highest honour, derived from the nomans, by whom it Tho common maijorain belongs to the genus Ori- 
wae first used to designate the supreme power and yanum. 

dignity of the people collectively (majetta* populi M a job at, ma'-jor-a, is a term moil on the continent 
“ The majestas was also ascribed to the f Europe to denote, in its widest sense, tho order of 


ist'chosen representatives of the people; as die- succession, which is determined by age and the right of 
tatora, oonsula, and the aenate. On tne mertlirow of prelerenco which hence belongs to tho oldest. There 
the republic, this title end dignity wss assumed by the ore three kinds of majorats1. Primogeniture, or the 
Human emperors, and after them it was adopted by right of the first-born, by which the eldest in the eldest 
the emperors of the West. The attubute of majesty line always succeeds to an iuhentanee. This law regn- 
was not given to kings till a much later period. The latcs the succession to the thtone m almost si) the 
courtiers introduced the title in France under lTenry European slates in the present day. 2. Majorat, in 
II.. and in England It was first adopted by llcnry VII f. the sti icter senne, which, among relatives of tne same 
It is now generally borne by all emperors aud kings of rank, gives the inheritance to tho eldest. 3. Seniority, 
Europe, except the sultan of Turkey, who is styled which, without icgnrdto the nearness of relationship, 
highness. The official title of the emperor of Austria always scUhIh the e 1 ’cst in the family. AU the three 
is unpenabroyal majesty (kauirlu'h-kontjflu A mnjesfat) Linds of majorats « (Ter from tho ordinary modes of 
On tho continent ot Europe, majesty is used also to succession in that they do not admit of any division of 
denote the royal dignity and pilvdrgcs derived there- property. Tho tendency of majorats is to retain the 
from, even in the case of princes who have not per- property of a slate m a few hands, and wherothey 
sonally the title; and it has sometimes aim been irov ul. have generally been regarded with disfavour 
retained in the case ot abdicated mouarchs. Tho pope by the great majority ot the people. The more tho 
ronferrcd'tho title of apostolic majesty on Stephen, wealth of a country is concentrated m a few hands, the 
the first king of Hungary, and this is still borne by the more liuhlo in the bulk of tho population to experienoo 
emperor of Austria, as his representative. At a lutct l lie evils ot want 

period, the papal seo conferred the title of Catholic MajokHovii m, mat'-for du'-mui (Vr.matrrdu palait). 
Majesty on the kings of Spain, of Most Chnstian waamthc Kianki«h kingdom under tho Merovingian 
Majesty on tho kings of France, and of Most Faithful n<>M«ir< In the tillo of tho highest officer of court and 
Majesty on tho kings of Portugal. The term titn/fi- date. Tiio major doimis was, originally, the superin- 
tatobruf, charter of majesty, is apjdied to Die in t by endeiit ol the nival rioiiminH; and from the influence 
which the emperor Jtudolt II. (11 th June, lOO'M md jniwrr which tiiovtlms acquired, together with the 
granted free ezerewo of their religion to the I’tolcs- v«*i\m-» of the imm.ui lis, they ro*-e to the possession 
tantsof Bohemia; tho abolition of wluen act by the >1 .ibnos» upreiue p*»w«>r, and phy an important part 
emperor Matthias, in 1 P 1 H, was one ot the pi mcip.il n Die he lory of tho pciMd. At length Pepin, who 
causes of the 1 forty Years’ war, and of the mb Ihvtual idd tins office, made himself king. lief. OtirhidU* der 
debasement which is still manifest in that fair e iiinti v. .1 /ii.mr ,ivhfn tlunmaur, bv <J. Jl. Peris, Haiiover, 
Violations of the majesty of the pcojilo were t oi me J by Sit) inf till y, I In* I erm bw/or-dtomo is frequently need 
tho Unmans ormina tmt i term uho ap io *.1 *i»ii v « Mew. ml or ma&ter ot tho household, 

pbed to Violations of M M«. ■■ . *v or henson Al/iou-<*i'M UU.. (AVe Dxnmul ) 

Majolica, or Faikwcf, niu-yo/'-e-Lr, a kind of flue Majouiiv, ma-iar 1 r-t* < Fr bkwciW, iva term used 
pottery marie to mutate poneluin, ana Mipeuor to to d**Mgiutet lie greater .. ■■ ■ •. !•••• .••.■* i <>->di(utiiig 

common pottery mils glazing, beaut jr of form, and mb- ,mv bodv or coi|>nr:itnMi, by thn njomonsot w)>omtheir 
ueas of colouring. Its nniue ot faience, m derived front nets .uc gnu rally d< tot milled , os a majority of tho 
the town of Pactiza, in Itoinagn.i, where it h said to Iwue Hoiw of ('mumou* Tim term la also usod to denote 
been first manufactured in 12'n. This fine potter* whs the *»fnte »»f being at full iige 

called hv the Italians Mujolicn, probably from Die Mal, m< l (Tint, mulun, bad), is a prefix of certain 
name of its inventor. Rome of the gieat artists of ttm wools, meaning bad, wrong, fiaudulent; as, mal-admi- 
period, RafTaclle, Uiulio Komnno, litian, and others, nisi i at inn, miil-jirnctice, &r. 

painted upon this material, and the preserved speci- Mvlaiui, Book at, im-V-a-li, is the last of the 
mens aro highly valued as works of early art. Between cnnutncal books of the Old Testament. The nsum 
1S30 and 1600 the maiolica reached its highest perfer- donutes “ my angel,'* or rather, “ angel of Jehovah; " 
tkm. Tho king of Wurtemhurg possesses a valuable und lienee some h-*vo been led to the ojumon that tho 
collection of it. Modem faience seems to have been author of tho book was an angel; others hold that tho 
invented about the middle of the lGth century, und word is not a jirojier name, blit only so appellative, 
obtained its name in France, when a man from Facnzi and ascribe iN Huthoralup to Ezra, Neheimah, and 
discovered a similar clay at Movers, and introduced other-.. At all events, nothing is known definitely 
the msnufsotnre of it. English stone ware, made ol i oncoming the author. That Malaehi flourished after 
powdered flint, has some resemblance to majolica tho time of Ze« hanah is evident from the fact that ho 
ware, but is, in reality, very different. Tlmmanutnc- is not mentioned along with him in the book of Ezra; 
tore of majolica has grcntly improved in this country and, from tho contents of the hook itself, he is judged 
of iato years. The nutjohea fountain exhibited at the to lmvc 1 km mtnnijinrary with Nebcmtah, ana there- 
Internationsl Exhibition of 1802, by Messrs. Minton, fore to have lived from about b 0 . 420. The book is 
was a very elegant work of art. a oonneeinl prophetic discourse respecting the rela- 

Majob, mad-jor (Lat.), in Mns., is tho name applied tion of Jehovah to his people, and may he divided into 
to that of the two modern modes in which the third is three parts .— 1. Retting forth the loving, fatherly, and 
four semitones above the tonic or key-nofo It is also mer« tin) jn o' idence of fJod towards his covenant people, 
employed to indicate those intervals which contain tho reproving them for not honouring him as a father, ana 
greatest number of semitones under the same dcnoim- denouncing the priests for not teaching the people thoir 
nation J as a third consisting of fonr semitones instead duty (i —u. 0); 2 censuring intermarriages of Jews 
of only three, is oalledasiqjor thirds or a sixth contain* with women ot another country (li. 10—19); 3. su¬ 
ing nine instead of eight semitones. Is termed a major nouncing the approach of the Meemab, “the measen* 
•ixtk. nr of the covenant," and of his forerunner, John tbo 

355 * * * 
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Malachite 

Baptist, under the name of Elijah, to purify tfee priests 
ana smite the land with a curse* unless there be repent* 
anoe; declaring, also, the distinction that shall be 
finally made between the righteous and the wicked, 
end concluding with an Impressive assurance of ap¬ 
proaching salvation to those that feared God, and a 
solemn injunction to the people to observe the law 
of Hoses while expeoting the promised Messiah (if. 17 
—iv. 0). The language of this book wants the lire 
and force of the earlier prophets, indicating dearly 
the decay of the prophetic spirit. The authenticity of 
it is established by various allusions to it in tho New 
Testament* 

Mala chits, atiUt-AJc Its, a mineral found in Siberia, 
South Australia, and other parts of the world, in con* 
cretlonury masses consisting of caibonato of copper. 
When out and polished, it shows its structure in series 
ofeouoentrio circular mattings of diflcreut shades ot 
green, corresponding to tho concretions. It is much 
admired as an ornamental stone tor mlm ing purposes, 
the fitting together.of the circular mat kings affording 
much soope for artistic treatment. Tho amorphous 
and less regular masses form an important ore ol 
copper. Malachite ia found in small quantities in 
Cornwall and Wicklow. The term is domed from the 
Gr. malache, the mallow flower, or inalakos, solt; 
hence callod also r elott copper ore. 

Mala co loot, miU-a-kol-o-je (dr. Malabo*, soft,and 
logo*, a discourse), n name applied hy some nsturulints 
to the study of conchology, winch will be iound treated 
under Molluscs.. 

MALACOPnseVfi'tx**, m* * * '•J- #rr.«i # .e »r (Gr. ma- 
taka*, solt, » (»ri •'<>•, li.n, u l« in p, • • i in ichthy¬ 
ology to such fishes as have tho raj* ol their tins bony, 
although not pointed or sharp lit tho extremities like 
those of the class termed ucautlioptcryginus (Mich. 

Mala Finns, mOfdafi-dees (Lai ), ill Law, denotes 
bad faith, in opposition to bona fide*, or good faith 
Questions of Imu faith must ho reform! to ajury. 

Mala IX SR, mu'-lit mar (Lut ), in Law, 19 applied 
to wrongs of themselves; as murder, robbery, pci juiy, 
Ac. Mala prohibit a are wrongs which are not winngs 
of themselyes, but winch arc ptolubited by human 
laws ; as treason, forgery, Ac 

Mala v bo IIauk. (Are c'kotox ) 

Mala 1’aaxih, ma'-la pnd J -ns (l.at ), in Law, de¬ 
notes bad or unskilful practice il the health of an 
individual bo injured by tho unskillul or negligent 
conduct of a surgeon, or apotlu cun, or general pruc- 
tltioncr, an action for compensation may be sustained 
•Malaria, and Miasm, mal-ai'-rc-d, me'-azm (Ital 
mala aria, bad air, and fir munno, I infect).—Tlio 
former of tlieso words is now gcnrially employed to 
do 1 innate a 1 “T* i*ii ol" «v.i; 1 ■ r e*n •n:it*^ , i fi« rri^^y 
l.i' and, and the ■ 1 t* • i> 111 . 1 «1 1 1 

is lived 111 tl.c mii'i*' ■* , i. •• Miasma, or nuusrn. Iiy 
itself, denotes simply contagion (which tee). Tins 
poison is not cogm/ablo by the sensei, nor can it bo 
detected by chemical tests; it is known only by its 
rfleets upou tho aval cm. The obseivation ol centimes, 
however, has rendered us well acquainted with the 
effects of this subtlo poison. Marshes, whether salt or 
fresh, arc prolific somecs of malaria, especially in a 
certain stage of the diyiug process under a hot bud. 
But this poison is tho product also of various roi ts of 
soil; as wet meadows, grounds alternately flooded and 
drained, the mud lcit by the tctuing tide 111 scsprrt- 
and estuaries, parts covered with low and deuse * 1 ir 
wood or with reeds aud grass, a country newly cleared 
of its wood,—all these, pai liciilarly m warm climates, 
ore fertile sources of malaria. The concurrence ot 
vegetable matter susecptible of decay, ol moisture, 
either ou the surface or a short distance below it, and 
of a certain elevation of temperature, is iieees-ury lor 
its evolution; aud of theso long-cont'iiued heat has the 
greatest inflifimce in increasing the intensity of the 
poison. Comparat i\ ely harmless int'e northern parts 
of the temperate sonc, it becomes mal.gnant and deadly 
in places equally iavourable to its production, iust iu 
proportion to the increase in the mean annnal tem¬ 
perature. It is not necessary that the amount of vege¬ 
table matter be great, onta growth recent, amco mala¬ 
rious diseases sro often caused by the drainage of 
ponde aud lakes; neither ia tho quantity of water re¬ 
quired to be large lor the generation of malaria. In 


Xftluri* 

tropical ooontriee it ia remarked, that the evolution 
of malaria commences immediately on the falling of 
the ram, and the aickneea abates as the ground gets 
thoroughly watted. A marsh completely covered with 
water is innoeuo&s: it is only when the moisture ie 
being dried up under a hot sun that it becomes pesti¬ 
lential. In the ease of inundations, it is at their soli- 
■idenee that sioknesa prevails. Dr. Ferguson, who was 
with the British army in Spain, has furnished us with 
many instances of tho small degree of moisture that may 
serve to produce malaria in its most intense degree. 
“ The army,** he says, " advanced to Talavora through 
a very dry country, and in the hottest weather fought 
that celebrated battle, which was followed by a retreat 
into the plains of Estremadura, along the course of 
the Guadiana river, at a time when the country was so 
and and dry for want of rain, that tho Guadiana itself, 
and all tho smaller streams, had in fact ceased to bo 
streams, aud were no more than lines of detached pools 
in tho courses which had formerly been rivers; and 
there they suffered from remittent fevers of auoh 
dcRtructivo malignity that the enemy and all Europe 
believed that the British army was extirpated.*' Also, 
the approach to the town ot Oiudsd Bodngo is through 
a bare, open, barren country; and on more than one 
occasion, when this low land, after having been flooded 
m the rainy season, had become aa dry as a briok 
ground, with the vegetation utterly burnt up, there 
urom fevers among our troops which for malignity of 
type could only be matched by those before mentioned 
on the (Juadiana --(On (he Nature and History of 
Marsh Poison, by William Ferguson, M.D., &o., Edin¬ 
burgh, lhlJl ) As regards water. Dr. Ferguson lays 
it don n ax a rule, to which there is no exception in 
elminlcs of high temperature, that the only condition 
indispci.Bublo to the production of the marsh poison, on 
all sui faces capable of absorption, is the paucity of 
water where it lmd previously recently Abounded. 
Ifcat is the agent most active in the production of 
iii'ilui id, m hII sods and situations capable of engen¬ 
dering it; hence, 111 this country, men the milder 
tonus of malarious disease arc rarely aoen before the 
\eiiul or alter the autumnal equinox; and wherever 
they exist, their prevalence is terminated by the 
cold of wiuter. It has often been observed, that a 
hummer of unusual warmth, especially if occurring 
alter a wet spnng, causes intermittent and remittent 
fevers to rcunpeur in districts whence they had long 
been banished by tho improvement of agriculture. As 
* gene— 1 ! 1 el**, n.iil *r. 111 more pernicious in proportion 
• (!••/: >v n-iv 1 • us uii'O; but to this rule there 
ire various exceptions. Places at some distance, 
■specially if situated upon an eminence, are sometimes 
allccted with the lame, if not gi eater intensity, than 
pluces in tho vicinity. Tho distanoe to which marshy 
emanations may extend by gradual diffusion has been 
calculated to be 1,100 to 1,000 feet in elevation, and 
from 000 to 1,000 feet in an horizontal direction; and 
tOcse limit*, it is said, cannot be exceeded in Europe; 
but in equatorial regions tho activity of the poison is 
greater and in tho West Indies, vessels 0,000 feet 
trom th* marshy coast have felt the effects of (its 
baneful influence. But when winds are in operation, 
tho extent to which the poison may be transported is 
unknown; but instances are recorded of its being 
conveyed three or moro miles. Though malaria is 
pnr -pn’lv owing to bent, it is not in the hottest part 
. T* il-i% that its influence is most pernicious, but in 
the evening or night Besides tho moro familiar effects 
ol malaria,—intermittent and remittent levers, there 
are a number of organic affections of the hplcen, liver, 
stomach, intestines, aud mesenteric glands, also drop¬ 
sy, apoplexy, palsy, and idiocy, that are traced to its 
loug-coutinued application ; while cholera, dysentery, 
ami dian hrea, are referred to its moro brief agenoy. 
Natives of marshy districts, who constantly reside u 
them, huve their whole bodily and mental constitution 
contaminated by the poison which thoy inhale. Their 
aspect is sallow and prematurely senile; their muscles 
fluccid, hair lank, stature stunted, and tlieirintsllectnal 
and moral character low and degraded. The progress 
of civilisation and of agriculture is a principal means 
in diminishing tho domain of malaria. In marshy 
situations a screen of woods has often been found of 
gicat benefit between tho habitations end tho marshes. 
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Malediction 


Malt 


NotriMoni diet, ud^faiteter it mot* eondoctveto Miu, or PallMall,* eB, or shusI, the name ©fa 

Mtdlciae, by For bet, Tweedie, end Conolly. npg or troh of iron, one of which stood «t Mdi end 

Malidictiox, «#-«-tfiJb l -«&a« (I*ot. uaIedirtio),m of an alley; and he that could do it with the smallest 
Law, K applied to a curse which wat anciently annexed number of blows was victor. The game of mall, aaye 
to donations of lands, do. to churches ana religious Strutt, was a fashionable amusement in the reign of 
house*, imprecating the most direfUi punishments on Charles II., and the walk in St. James's Park, known 
those«who should infringe them. •• the Mall, rcceired its name from having been 

UiirESHiitBucia,Mfh.iiiM>eai , *M'r (in honour of appropriated by the royal party to this gome. At an 
LamoignondeMalesherhcs.aniUustrkmeFrench patriot earlier period, the site of tho street now called Pall 
and agriculturist), in Hot, theCrowuwort fam , u small Mall was used fortbia purpose. The name mall seems 
not. ord. of Dieoft/Udonei, sub-class Ca!gciflor/r, cou- to have been given to the gsmo itaelf from the mallet 
sitting of herbaceous or somewhat shrubby plants, with which the ball was struck, and pall mall to the 
resembling Pattifloracea ; but diflcnng in never being ground or alley on which it was played, 
climbers, in the want of stipules, and in some other Malleability, mdl-le-a-bil'-e-tt (bat. matin*, a 
minor character*. There are but two genera, J/n- hammer), a property possessed by snmo bodies, 
lonhcrbia and Oynopleura , which include llvo species, especially metals, which renders them capable of being 
all natives of Chili and Peru. beaten out with the hammer or converted into plates 

Malic Aero, mad-lik (Let. malum, an apple), a vege- between rollers. Gold ia extremely malleable; it 
table acid found abundantly m most acidulous fruits, 'an be besten 1,2<X> times thinner than ordinary 
especially in unripe apples, gooseberries, and currants, mtiug-pnper. Iron has been rolled into sheets the 
The footstalks of the ordinary garden rhubarb also 3.500th of an inch in thickness, and ft square inch of 
furnish large quantities of it; hut it is most usually the leaf onty weighed thice-quarteis of a grain, 
obtained from tho berriea of tho mountain ash. To Malls its, nhil'-le -«*, in Aunt., is a term applied to 

S ara it, the juico of berries of tho ash, or tho font- 
S of the garden rhubarb, oro neutralized with milk 
of lime, a quantity of chloride of calcium being also 
added, to decompose tho malate of potash tbut is 

ulwaya present. Tho liquid, wlueh contains bunslutn . _ _ _ __ 

of lime, is Altered and boiled for several hours, until tfalpiahui i.uu , a nut. ord. of Dirotyledune*, nub-class 
neutral malate of 1 «"»« ‘■epnrntes as n"ir*rlijbi'.p nder ThiWuuillur<e t having tho following essential cheroo- 
The malate of lime is wn- l, r*l w.ib w,i i, *•-.«! u. .el ters .—Trees or bhrubs with simple stipulate leaves, 
to dilute nitric acid until it oeases to ha dissolved. The T lowers peilect or polygamous. Cslvx and oorolla 
liquid thus obtained is Altered and set aside to erv-tal- with live parts • (ho nepnh having uKuallv large glands 
lire; well-defined erystolsofIn malate of limo being Jnt the Him*, u ml imbricated or very rarely voliato; the 

petals unguu-ulute, without appendages, hypogynous 
and convolute. Htamcns usually 10, sometimes 15, 
mill. - 


one of tho bones of the ear, from its reeomblance to 
a mallet (See Em ) 

Mallow. (Scr Malta and Althxa ) * 

Mali*u,iitacb<«, mal-piq-e-in'-ne-e (in honour of 
Marcello M dpiglu, an Italian naturalist), in Dot, the 


i n fleshy prolonged connective. Ovary usually 
loosed of 3 carpels (rarely 2 or 4) partially or 
" ■ combined, mules solitary, pendulous from long 
Cecils exnlbuininous, usually with oonvolute 
embrvo The plsnts ol this order are confined to tro- 


formed. The solution of tho bimalato is then deemu 
posed with acetate of lead, and the resulting malute 
of lead with sulphuric acid. The pyt upy solid 
mnho acid being set aside, deposits radiated masses of 
crystals, composed of four- and six-snlcd pri n* * ■* 1 - 
qDescent in moist air. Mahe and is dibasic,. i 1 ■ ■■ 
a strong tendency to form neid halts. The lmnalate _ 

of ammonia and bimalato of limo may he ohtuiucd in picil climates ' Home have edible (mils, natho species 
large well-defined crystals. Tho only use to which I rahnqhu c'fJbw and punic(foha, which yield the 
malic acid has yet been applied is in the manufii tine bsdoes t Irinej, others nro chiefly remarkable for 
of succinic acia by the fermentation of neutral nnl do their large and ahmvy flowers; while some are inter* 
of lime. Impure malate of u o*i has also been used in e-.fi ng to (he hot mist on account of their anomaloua 
medicine. Malic nnd appears to exist under two stems, the pcculianty of which consists in the presence 
modifications, one of whien exercises an influence on a ol set oral woody axes without annual zones. The order 
ray of polarized light, the other being destitute ol any h generally ehniaeterized by astnngency. Lindley enu- 
*uch action. m'Mates 41 genera oml 5ftt» species. 

Malicr, mW-is (L&t.'mahtia), in Etlues and Law', Malt, umnlt (Sax. meat !).— In its general sense, this 
is a formed design of dn ***3 *v«‘hief to another. In word f-iguilles any gram which has become sweet in 
its common n •e*‘p' »• .ui, •» mi ;»'< • n desire oi ievenge, t isle on uecoimtof the i oniinenrement of germination, 
a settled anger crons* » particular person; but m its In a moic rcstru led sense, it signifies tho preparation 


of li irley fioiii whn h ale, beer, and porter arc brewed, 
all oi winch ore called matt liquor s. Iu order to oou- 
lcrt it into malt, barley is steeped in water for three 
or four dais; it is then tuken out and suffered to lie 
until it begins to sprout, or germinate. It i« 
afterwards diicd in a kiln ami treated with boiling 
water, in order to form uort , as explained in the art. 
JlBiwiva. Ily being converted into malt, barley 


legal sense/it i» M p s ,ni]» f if anything, more thin 
merely without just cause or excuse. In murder, it 
is malice makes tho crime, and the words ex vial it iu 
prterorirntata (of ninlico aforethought, or malice pre¬ 
pense) arc necessary to an indictment of murder. 

Malice prepense is either express nr implied: express, 
when tne design is evidenced by external circum¬ 
stances, or even if, upon a sudden provocation, ono 
beats another in a cruel und unusual manner, so that he increases two or three” per cent, in hulk, and loses, on 
dies, even though he did not intend his death; imp'rj-.si, 20 per cent, in weight, of which 12 are 
ns where a man wilfully poisons another, or a • i i • kiln-drying, nnd consist of water which 

kills another suddenly without any. or without a con- the barley could not have loaf bad it been exposed to 
■iderahle provocation. In general, all hointculo is the same temperature : so that the real loss does not 
malicious, and thus murder; unless justified by com- exceed H per cent. Thermits appear, from the proees^ 
mind or permission of tho law, excused on account of to be fotmed chiefly from tho mucilaginous and gluti- 
accident or self-preservation, or alleviated into man- nous petitions of the kernel. Tliostnn his not employed 
slaughter by extenuating circumstances, tho burden of in tlieir formation, but acquires a sweetish taste and 
proving any oftheso to the satisfaction of the court and Ibo property of forming a tfanspuicnt solution with 
jury being incumbent upon the prisoner. Previous to hot water. It approaches, in fact, somewhat to the 
7 A 8 Geo. IV. c. 30, an act ’‘for eo'^obdn*"'? i*** 1 nature oi sugar. Tho peculiar manner to which milt 
amending tho laws m England relat.wi to iu, • ,.i . is subjected to duty bus given nsa to most of tho 
injuries to property," it was necessary in inch eases to 1 changes which bnvn occurred in th« malt trod#. In 
prove express malice in tho offender towards the owner, Englttndthomaltduivbeg.il * W07 ; in Scotland in 
which frequently rendered it difficult to oonvict the 1713; and m Ireland m 17M. Fioni 1710 to 181(1 there 
party. This statute, however, contains rn express was cpparcntly no increase in the quantity of nude 
enactment that its provisions shall equally apply and be made in England; 24,000,000 being the quantity per 
enforced whether the offence shall bo committed fron annum. This was caused principally by the duty and 
malice conceived against the owner of the property in restriction, and partly by the growing taste for tea and 
respect of which it shall bo committed, or otherwise. coffee. The duty rose from 6 J. m 1702, to 4c. 64, 
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fa 160ft. The present duty on barley-malt is about 
2c. 64. In I860, the quantity of melt paying duty waa 
40,400,417 bushels j 540,743 buabela, however, over and 
above this quantity, were rendered exempt from duty 
on various grounds. 

Maltlsb Tituii. (Set Tntian.) 

M ali hcsiajt Dooibim s, mOUku'-se-dn, in Pol. Penn., 
is the name commonly given to a doctuuo advanced by 
the Bev. T, B. Moltbus, whioh has given rise to iuucIi 
discussion among economists. The doctrine, in brief, 
is that there is a tendenoy in population to increase 
fester than the means of subsistence, brace the prcwire 
of popnlation against subsistence may be expected to 
become greater and greater in each nucmsivo genera¬ 
tion (unless new and extraordinary remedies are re¬ 
sorted to), and thus to produce a prngres-.no diminu¬ 
tion of human welfare. " There aro lew states,*' ho 
Mys, " in whioh there is not a militant t ffort in the 
population to increase beyond the nuum of nub- 
eietenoc. This ooustant «fl **• ' ’*» *!v tends to 
•ubjeet the lower classes of * . : • > n. and to 
prevent any great permanent . >. ■■■ n f their 
condition. This is just one of those cusps in whuh 
theory ignores facts. What, for in-dance, is the 
pietnre presented by the earliest records of theme 
nations which are now civih/cd, but a ec.inly popula¬ 
tion and still scantier moans of eubsMtom c. As civ di¬ 
lation extend*, the populition men use*, but the 
means of subsistence increases at n gr* iter i ite. In 
every civilized country there will bo Jound to bo nnn-h 
less poverty than \ia universal in the savage state; nnd 
honce it must bo true that, under tin* enouiml.uiecs in 
which that country has been plneetl, the means of sub- 
sistcnce have n greater tendency to increase than the 
population. (Mv .Vopolatiox.)— ttef. Seuun’s Vol i- 
iictil Kfonnmy. 

Malta, vtal'-vl (Lat) the Mallow, the tvpieal gen 
of the nat. ord. Mtilmcrt/e. The sprue l M. ry/emtin 
is tbs common mullow, a handsome plant with huge 
purplish flowers, gt owing at loidmd.s and m na te 
places. The French name lor the p| »nt, huntre, lu* 
of lato been applied to adelio.itc shade <d iniiple. The 
bark of tlio mallow yie’ds strong fibres The loot and 
loaves bavo similar properties to lh«n» pirts of the 
mursh-mallow. (tire ALrir.m) The p<Uh of tin* 
species M. alee a have astnngoui proper lit s, uud yield 
a black dye. 

MamxluK iB, or B1 BHLOOKS, mrW-rWo'd-#, met*-fool § 
(Arab. memaWr , a slave), is tho name given to a body 
of soldiery who ruled KgyptforseuT.il centimes. They 
wero introduced into that country by tho sullaii M.iMc 
Balech about the middle of the lUth century, being 
Asiatic youths, chiefly from thn Circassian region, 

S urohasml as slaves from Gengis Khan, whose captive* 
iey were. Theso were trained to iiiilit.uy cm lenev 
ami formed into a corps of 12,000 men, e tiled Mem- 
looks. They soon exhibited a spuit ot jiihiiIioi dilu¬ 
tion, and, in 125ft, asw-einulcd the suit.in Tur.in Shall, 
successor of Malek Balech, and l lined tiybck, one of 
their own number, to tho tlitnnc. A hue of suit in*, 
known aa the Balircr, m Tuh VI.i *v, \ followed, 

all of whom wero i»i-el to |n«ei » v ■ • ^.uueluhes, 
and many of them deposed and slum. Tim dynasty 
conquered Syria, took D«ma*cuB, mul pub an end to 
the domination of tho Ahhasido caliphs. In 11S2 the 
Bahree dynasty was ovortbrown by a new band of 
Mamelukee called Borghoes, from a wmd siguitving a 
castle, because they wero first employed m g.irii«oniiig 
the fortresses of Egypt. They made their comiiiHiidn, 
Doulet-el-Memloolr, sultan; and this d)inisl} continued 
to rulo tho oountry till 1617, when they wero subdued 
by the Ottoman Turks, and Mg> ut became a depen¬ 
dency of Constantinople. Tho Turkish sultan, how¬ 
ever, did not depnvo tho Mamelukes ol all power, but 
maintained them ae a military aiisicciacy in the coun¬ 
try. Ha divided Egypt into twenty-four provinces, 
each of which was placed uodsi th< jin isdiction of a 
Mameluke bey or chief; and tlun tody served as a 
dheck upon the paalia, to whom the general govern¬ 
ment of the country was intrusted. Tho beys bad uUo 
the right to eleot the Sheik-el-be.Vd, or governor of 
Cairo, an officer of great power. The beja soon alter 
the Turkish oonquest contrived to obtain such influence 
end power, that eventually they became the virtual 
rulers of Egypt, while the viceroys had only tho shadow 
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of rule. Bach of the tweuijr-fbar beys maintained 
600 or 600 followers, magnificently armed and equipped. 
The office of bey wee not hereditary, bat elective. This 
state of things continued till Bonaparte’e invasion of 
the country in 1790. At the battle of the Pyramids, 
July 21it, 1796. the Mamelukes mastered in gnat foroe 
and attacked the Fnnoh with desperate courage, bat 
were repulsed with terrible slaughter, their broken and 
dispirited remains, about 2,600 in number, fleeing into 
Upper Egypt. After the French were driven out of 
tho country, the Mamelukes regained some degree of 
power; but the Turks, dreading their return to their 
former position, did what they oonld to oppose them, 
and on more than one occasion had recourse to treach¬ 
erous massacres of them. The final blow, whioh ut¬ 
terly destroyed them as a military or political body, 
was struck by the pasha Mehemet All, who, on 
Murcli 1st, 1811, invited thoir chiefs and principal men, 
(o the number of 470, to a conference in tho citadel or 
Cairo, and then, closing the gates, ordered hia Alba¬ 
nian soldiers to tiro upon them. Only one escaped, by 
hupiug lus horse Irani the ramparts, and alighting 
unhurt, though tho hone was killed by the fell, imme¬ 
diately after a general massacre of the Mamelukes waa 
ordered in every province; a few escaped into Don- 
golii, where they subsequently disponed themselves; 
and as a body they are now extinct. 

Mam uii.ri, uunn-ma\'-le-d (from Lat. mamm*, the 
breasts).—This important class in Zoology, whioh has 
been p) i< ed by Liiimous at tho head of the vertebrated 
sei ii s id ih • ••• •! »,.p ■**n, includes all such animals 

ns aro pr ■■■. .u 'u^i » for suckling their young. 
Kveu excluding man, who necessarily belongs to tho 
class, wo ibid amongst the mammalia the greatest num¬ 
ber ol faculties, the most delicate sensations, the most 
varied nuhou, and an extraordinary aggregate of pro- 
pci tics ior the production of intelligence; there is 
cvciy reason, therefore, for Liumens having classed 
tho junrmiialia as Hist amongst annuals. They are 
mosl Ii ml lul in r«*« ouree*, l*est subject to mere instinct, 
and, fin illy, im ( mi-.i im ii hie of piogiessive improve¬ 
ment With hut a moderate amount of respiration, 
y are geneially intended for locomotion by walking 
with at length and continuity; ard henco till Uio aril- 
il.ifions <d their skeletons have the forms very exact; 
then by determining, with unvaried precision, the 
nature of their movements. Romo fly through the 
mr by means of membranes affixed to their limbs, 
although topically adapted for walking on the earth; 
while otlieia have the extremities so snort that they 
movo wit h easo only iu the water, both of thcao excep¬ 
tions retain, however, in all other respects, as a rale, 
the general chai act eristics of their class. It maybe 
here stated that all mammalia are endowed with warm 
blood, which results from the great development of 
>ir re pit.dory apparatus; tho heart being double, 

I uniiamiug lour cavities; that iato say, un aunclo 
1 vent rule on the right side, and the same on tho 
r Tho circulation is earned on in the following 
nner The veiuous blood passes through thrcavi- 
tiei outlie right aide and is distubuied through tho 
lung*, vvlietc it combines with the oxygen or vivifying 
poll ion oi the air; it is then conveyed by the pulmo- 
mry veins to tin* left auricle, from whenco it flows into 
the vent Hide, and » propelled through the artonal 
»stem (>* 1 « II i* art ) Tho females suckle their young 
ithiudk icciclcd in breasts or iatfntM«, and aro vivipa- 
ioui. or ovo-unpsious; they are consequently plaoen- 
tul or linpbcculal, the placental including the higher 
Older of inuminnls, fium man to the last true rouent, 

.1 th* unpiacental composing the marsupialiu and 
mot rental t Both of these divisions have the upper 
jaw II* od to the skull, and tho lower is formed of but 
two i leeee only, and is articulated to the temporal 
bone. The ueek (to pursue our investigation) is com¬ 
posed of seven vertebras; but in different descriptions 
ol iiiiihihIs tomo of these bones are either more or 
loss m number; the anterior nbe are affixed to tho 
stern im, nr breastbone, bycartilaginouaproccaies. Tho 
anterior extremities of these commence with a shoulder- 
blade whii h is not articulated but rests between tho 
muscles, and often, indeed, leans on the sternum by 
uieuus of the clavicle on eaoh aide. This is continued 
by an arm, forearm, and hand. The latter Is formed 
of two rows of bones, called the carpus, a third row. 
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palled the nefacarpme, and fingers, each oontUttag ol (lio seals. (See 8exl Familt.) Although aome 
two or three joint*. With tbo exception of the cetacea. species, specially of the animals last named. Hvein 
or whale family, all mammalia have the pelvis attached fresh water, many varieties of the genus Sore*, the 
to the spine; the pubes forming the anterior, and the otters, bearers, and the duck-mole, reside in lakes and 
ilia, tecbis, sacrum, and ooceyx, the lateral or posterior rivers. Others, again, lire under ground, as the family 

S te. At the point where the first three mentioned Tafpn ana Dulkyeryut. The greater part, however, 
es unite, on each side, is the articulation of the me on land,—some on high monntaiu-tops; as the 
nr, or thigh-bone, to which are attached the leg- antelope, ibex, Ac.; others on trees, as ibe apes, 
bones, MMs, and fibula, which are m most cases distinct; squirrels^ snd monkeys; and sonio resort, by flying 
and are succeeded by those composing the foot, which and flapping m part. cvrn to the air (the Oaleopitheene 
correspond to the bones of the hand; namely, a tarsus, and Cheiroptera). This difference of retort is nutnrally 
metatarsus, and toes. In different orders and genera in relation with the general bodily form of the animal, 
of animate, the extremities vary considerably; in some, and tho constitution of its various parts, especially of 
those of the foreparts are considerably lengthened, the organs of motion and sense. In the gcugruplua 
so as to forrii the supporters of n wing,—as in bats; in distribution of tho mammalia, it may bo as well stated 
others, they are shortened, ea is enticed m the j-'i boa that the numbers of its vantma classes Increase from 
and kangaroo; while in both of these lust-mentioned the pole to the equator,—os well the various chimes as 
varieties the posterior extremities ore t nl irg»d m the the sub-genera; although tho cetaceans and seals must 
apparently greatest disproportion. The cotarea and be excepted from the rale, l’h »ro are species in tha 
similar animals, which hare been briefly alluded to, north polar regions, to quote the remarks made use of 
ham no pelvis whateier; their hinder extremities nre m ^11 dor Hoe\en's "Handbook of Zoologycom* 
likewise wanting; th**y are, however, supplied, instead nion to the old and new woild; ns Cants lagopus, Urine 
of these, St tho end of the spine or vei tcoral colum manhmun, and Ctrcue tarandueg without the polar 
with cartilaginous bodies forming a kind of feet, • circle, also, some species are found in the northern 
the flnkcs of tho tail, which, in tips sp«»cies, vsalwn countries of both hemispheres, as Mmtela Marin, 
horizontally placed. Th<* fore-loot (mi'dacem) unrilly Mu field ermtnra, and Vo if or Fiber (some writers, 
conuts as many bones us there are too present. The nleed, miiintiin that tho beaver of America is speci* 
metatarsus in the ruminant and s. lid ungulate nniiu.iN fleally di llmcnt from that of the old world). Iu the 
is conformable to the metacarpus. In the genus Hi- temperate parts of North America, almost all tho 
pus (the jn'oxl. r.-'.e .*» th'r J ‘•••t*, t 1 * three middle species are such as do not appear m the eastern hemi* 
iue*atars.il !■ . <*s n !■», »■•!■! "n » a ngle bone, sphere; while m South America no singlo species is 
which terminates below m tbrro processes, to which found which also lues in the old world,—nay, even tho 
the three largo toes sro connected, und which thus genera ditl'cr for the most part from those of tho old 
resembh*s the principal bone at the root of the toot in world South Atnenean genera, of which no specioa 
birds. Tho digits of tho toot m the rumtuuuN, the n the old woi Id arc hitherto known, are the following,— 
solid ungulates, and commoulv, also, in the p.ichy- Dieotytre, Aurhema , Dan/pus, M ,# nf,oph-' m, Brady* 
derms, correspond m number and imin to those of the one, Cana, Temrherct, Kama, tin* g. ncru <>t tho bat 
hind. Such, also, is thecaso ju most of the cainito- nho; t ilonophaipi , Pht/llosfoma, Molonne , Noctitia , 
. rous am in si *<, although in the genera Fth t ami Cun.* inri nianv genera of Q uadru manes; namely Calli/hrix , 
the thumb (pollex) of the hind foot is not developed, l/t /<*, Mt/ccfm, IUfhena, and 11 up ale. 2‘rucyon if 
of which a trace only is observed m the fore foot In c'cnhur to tho new world m the northern and pout hern 
tho moiilleys tho thumb is shorter, but the other icninphcrcs. 1'ilnr is un animal form of North 
digits nre longer than ta the human foot, The lie id Xnierie.i. Other genrin nre peculiar to the Custers 
is, m all mammalia, articulated bv % *•’ upon 1 • ,,, n . .is A/of, JCi/uue, Camel ne, Jlhinnveron, 

their atlas or first vertebra, ns the ■ : ■ .nee, Vi*n 1/ # i *, S/tnf re, t'nor/ue, Vtierra, 1/erjice/rt^ 

it bar excited the greatest iuteiesl in ail age-, and it Jinnaech, fl.e g< i ti.i of bats, Mryadi rtnu, Fyeftrie, 
has been remnked, that tho appro’ilk to u.i »n l'l %tu>h'p\» s, 1 J !> ropn*. the f.iimly of tho 1aM urid*, 
observed in animals bore borne tofatn n to the mv the; i n.*i.i ol the apei; (V reoptlhicm, Srmnoptthcaie, 
and configuration of I ho bend. The brdu i» the teotie lunm, Caiini.jhtil.u, Jl i/Mutte*, Simia. To Africa, in 

or origin oftheneivous svstem, and will Im found fullv , ., ..I... tho genera Camclopardaht, 

described under an article be iroig tint name (Ac* I’mi 11 p/ rj ,,/iiiri, (hi »/tn pn\, O rropitkeene ; while in a 
ind Eve.) The tongue of uiainntuS is ulyV'ivs flesh v, son.! .r nia'iiiet to tlm i..lnnd ot Madagascar are 
find is attached to n bone termed tin A or ho, who h pe the («>tfi ti ». Lemur, Itthannlnn, und thogenus 
? s p- mn 1 . f i\ .al need, uml hii«pimled to the ( h> ■/ . /</*, ‘ a seiuiesu rodent which approaches tha 
« > i*.i.‘iil>»i ■■. I 1 he lungs ure t»io in niiiuher, *n loni Most ot the aperies of antelopos 

und faro divnbul into lobe*, winch me compo ed ol nre n> w* cm Inanely All icon. Most of tho Murmptal 
an immensequ vnlity of sm.ilUi IN they uie suspended •.icnesai* found m Australia and the adjoining 
withvut adhesion in a easily formed by the lib ami i-liudt, while the genus Ihdelphi/e alone is Amen- 
diaphragm, and lined by the plo<ua. The *Lu» ol t in,-Atnea, ns well ai Kuiope, not poi'essiiig a 
»**s , r , 'i l i • , e a mle, usitilly cohered with li ait. s-jn e e« of thn di.iMOU. If we toko into cotisi* 

. , however, have Imtnv pi. . fi i diou the eniir - * i lais of mammals, exchiHvo of tho 

tribe Slum*, or Itonv plates, as the aiiuudillnr* ('he|r,/. id //r/c.r then tho Uudenie will he found 

genus Duhiipm »j; and, lmieed, «ome have spines The • t i 'orm on tlei.I of tho entne number of speeie 1 ** tbd 
v^nse of toueli la v.niOMsly developed in Iht i xtrcni»t , » s 1 Camtt »». # •> ind C h tropin » together nboat one-third 
of the limbs m the dificrent °pecies, according as the ulvi, w’ 1 ‘re... i' ■ ■ l is formed, for the greater 

foot move only for progression, for standing, or for put, • * ij » . .* -:i i and Ruminants; and 

8*i£ing alono. In the npcs, which Hppe.ir to be in • '• !• Mnisupiald and insectivorous 

this respect one of tho most privileged, the bund is ( V» ! • i of sonic species of bats uud of tho 

mush less adapted for filing than in man, who, in his, true whale Manunsls nre not tied, hko birds of pal* 
ercetpos.iioi .*an move mid apply his fora limbs for the eige, to make stnetly limited migrations; hut inhabit 
8"ii n o ot touch more ea'dy. The whiskers wloth the sm • districts m winter uud summer both. Oa 
attached to the lips serve also, like the fleshy uppen. th»o in Imnd, ddlereut spe< ics hybsrnafe, nnd pass 
doges att.vcl.ed to the jaws of somo tidies, t<> ul»i- « greater ..rhss rorliou ot the year without food in 
warning o( external ohstndes, on account ot binnohes eaves and lediiig-places. Amongst such m Em ope are, 
from ibe fifth pair of nerves being attached to their for eximph, tho hit, tho hedgehog, the hamster, tha 
loots. The motions of mammals consist principally in marmot, and van ms other species ol rodents, forming 
processing home arc able to spring to great hi iglita; the genus V >/< . and in tjie north tho bears. (See 

others, again, aie formed for swimming. In theceta- article on Hi hfh nation ) tVithrctercuoototheclassi* 
ceans, or whales, swuanurfg is the sole means ol motion, fication and division of unmudj^ of the section Ifasu. 
Other mammals are oblo to fly, as was stated beforo, malta , that pri*jx ,He< l by Cuvier is undoubtedly one of 
by means of a membranous snbatance below tho, tho best, it not the hrst, pur excellence, n it possesses 
elongated fingers of the four limbs; like the bato lor mnnv advantages over that adopted by Linmeus. (a 
instance With regard to the physical distribution the present article, therefore, Cuvior’s system hssboea 
of this class of animals much might bo said. Some followed; and tho great naturalist himself gives an 
reside entirely in the sea, as the cetaceans and most of outline of bis object and reasons in tho last edition of 
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Via “ Animal Kingdom.” The following are hit 
wordsThe character* by which Mammalia differ 
moat essentially one from another, are derived from 
the organa of touch, from which result* their degree 
of dexterity, _ and from the organ* of mastication, 
which determine the nature of their food; and upon 
these very clovolr depends not ouly everything 
which is connected with the digestive functions, but 
n variety of other circumstances relative even to 
their degree of intelligence. The perfection of the 
organa of touoh ia estimated by the number and 
mobility of the digits, and Iho extent to which they 
are inclosed in a claw or hoof A hoof which com¬ 
pletely incloses that part of the digit which touches 
the ground, precludes the exercise ot it as an organ 
of touch or prehension. The opposite exticnie is 
where the nail, in the form of a single l.iminu, covers 
only one side of the end ol the digit, leaving tho other 
Bide in possession of all its delicacy of touch The kind 
of food is indicated by tho molar teeth, to the form ot 
which the articulation of the jaws invariably f rr - 
sponds. FOr cutting flesh, the molar teeth nu. 1 I 
trenchant and serrated, and tho jaws lilted together 
so os to move like the hladcn ol u pair of scissors, 
simply opening and closing m tho veitical direction 
For bruising grains and roots, tho molar teeth must 
have flattened crowns, and tho jaws a horizontal mo¬ 
tion; and further, that tho gimdmg surface muv h 
always unei|ual, hkn n millstone, the 'eoth must h 
composed ol Mithslaiiees of difl'erent di'irti es of density, 
and consequently wearing down in ditbicnt propor¬ 
tions.” (With regard to this last-mentioned pecu¬ 
liarity, see art. lluatia.) Cuvier’s arrangement is as 
follows • 

Class MAMM1FKKKS. 

Order 1. Himvjva.—M an. 

Order II. tjUAnauiMiiA.—Two (,undies — 1 , \pes 
and Monkeys; and 2. JUucnucoa (Lemur, according to 
LinnaMis). 

Order III. OxmrASsmts — Family 1. (h< imp ten, 
(Bats). —2 hwctiroru ( Hedgehogs, Ti nn*es, Tn)-va, 
Hhrewa, ATi/i/nfr, ( 'hri/inch/m /■», (<> iih/fm a, 

8cahpf).—3 Camiroi •/. Tribe l. Plant t iradt v He.m, 
Baccoons (/Vo-y^'i). /•-#*» da, Ilcvtinomfs, Colitis 
(Naina, 8torr.) a lv * I. n ■■■ IJndgcm, (Muttons. fi.i- 
tels. Tribe 2 . //•■•*■■/ .<* Mai tens. Skunks, Offers, 
Dogs, Civets, Genets, Paradnriu na, /«bum ihohm (Ifn ■ 
peatee, llltger), Huueates, ('riaanirhita, Pmtiba The 
last subdivision of the Digilignidca is composed of (lie 
Hyasnas and the Cats, in wh'di last tin* s.inguin.irv 
development is at Us height Tube 2 Amphibia the 
Heals (rkoca> t Linn ), and (ho WVrtibos ( Truhecae, 
Linn ). 

OrderlV M vusvri'Liv - -Subdivision 1 Opossums, 
Dnavuriis, Pcrumetee. KutidiviHion 2 Pbafamiisfa 
Hubdivisum 2 Thu Kung.iloo Mats (IJi/psif) nninn., 
Ilhger), the Kangaroos, tho Koilas, and tho Phan- 
colomye. 

Order V. Hoihutia.— Tho Squirrels (Ffrrnmye and 
Che irony a, Cuvier), Echimi/a, Jh/droiHi/s, Capromvs, 
the fiats proper, the derbilles, Mamma, the Ham¬ 
sters, Cruet tit, mid Amenta, tho fiats, the Sousiik, 
AJyoxua. Also tho Field Mice and fiats, the Lem¬ 
mings, the Jerboas ( Lhpua ), the Heivers, the I’m- 
aupines, tho llares (l.e/nta, Linn, including the In - 
ffomya of Cuvier), the Cnin/burn, the (Juincu-pi»s, the 
Agoutis (Vhtoron y*), the Peens and the ClunehiilHS. 

Order Vi. Ndkntata.—T r»ln» 1. Turduirndre the 
Sloths ( Untilt/pua , Linn.). Tube 2. Ordinary Eiten- 
fatui the Armmiilloes (Linn 1 mid the suh- 
g»nnsCA , i» , .'|’% *■•**. the \:ud-Varh and the Aut-euteis, 
i ■■ I'a* » ,i'. 1 1 /■.«**. I inn ) Tnlie .t The Mono- 
tremes, tho Echidna , and the Orintlnahi/iuhna ( Vluti /- 
pita, Hhaw) 

Order VII. l*ACHTi>KB.tfATA.—Fwrilv 1 Probos- 
ciilmns* Klenh'ints and Mnsfialnus. bamilv 2 Ordi¬ 
nary Paehydirm ifn . the llip|»opotiiniu9, the Hogs, the 
filuuoceroses, the Dnmuns ( Ityrar), and the Tapirs 
Family 3. 8olipeda: the Homes, Ac. (fti/em, I inn.). 

Order Vlll fiuurvxxrtA —1. No horns the 
Cumels, including tho Llamas, and the Musks. 2. Ti tie 
horn®, shed periodically: the Stags or Deer ((Vrinv, • 
Linn.). 3. Persistent horns ■ the Giraffe. 4. Hollow 1 
hoi ns: tho Antelopes, tho Goats, tho Sheep, and tho' 
Oxen. | 
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Order IX. Cxtacia.—F amily 1. Herbivorous CWa- 
eea: the Manatees, tho Dugonge, and the Bytina (Illi- 
ger). Family 2. Ordinary Cetacea : the Dolphins and 
the Porpoises, the Narwhal* (Monodon, Linn.), tho 
Cachalots, ana, flnaUy r the Whalebone Whales (the 
Bahena ot Liana us, including the BaUtnoptera of 
LaclpiMe). # 

The above is a digest of the classes as given in Cuvier's 
last edition of tho “HAgue Animal.'” Amongst the 
ungulate animals, according to Cuvier, the first is Mao, 
and the order which comes nearest to Man is termed 
tho QuadrHMana,~i. has bands on the four extre¬ 
mities. Another order, termed the Carnivoia, has not 
the thumb free. Those animals whose digits are much 
sunk, aud which are distinguished by the absence of 
i minor teeth, are called ( Edentata. The Raminantia, 
by their cloven feet, their want of upper incisor teeth, 
and by thoir complicated stomach, form on entirely 
separata doss to themselves. All other Quadrupeds 
with hoofs might be united into a single oraer, which, 
i «’ rd.\/ t • Hie French naturalists, might he called 
Pi .. tn 1 •, i r.S'ii* /' , cifj'h int alone excepted, 

having wims re*i.».t * a I to i!ic< ider fi.i.icitu. 
In tho lust degree in tlie scale of mammals como tboso 
which liuvo no hinder extremities, end whoso flsh-like 
form ami entirely aquatic habits would lead us to 
place tin m in i-orae separate class, if it were not that 
their domestic economy is in all respects perfectly simi¬ 
lar to the i Iasi in which they are catalogued. These are 
the warm-blooded ti-hes of the ancients, and the Ceta¬ 
cea of our naturalists; and they combine the powers of 
other Mammalia with tho facufiv of «p«pend’"g them- 
«»*lvrs in or upou tho sea; thev ei i •••iiicniiv sp/ear 
to possess double advantages. Ii.thi ii'lihiln ibciwcin 
tin* v.unius clashes of Mammalia, the different species 
will be seen to descend in » corresponding ratio satbev 
diveige from the tyiutlrumunai so, as it is well ob- 
Hciv«d hi nil article on the subject in Brando's Dic- 
tionury, “ tho achemii may be likened to a cone, of 

ulmli Alan is the culmitintmg pumaclo.’'— Jtef. Cu- 

v ici's Annul Knnplom , Frolcssor Owen’s Works; 
Hocvcu'h JIit ii/I In mi. of Zoolotjtf; tho Eiujhih Cycle- 
paitta —.Vitiu.il If istoiv; Ac. Ac. (Sec also separate 
iiI k Ics on the various rmsse* ) 

Mam vi 1 4, (ntamey is the aboriginal name 

of tlii* bjiccics), in Hot ,a gen. ofthenat.Qid.tfurtt/ens. 

'I ho species M amcrici/Na produces tho fruit colled 
the ni immco upplc, or wild apricot of South America, 
i Ii lias a most delicious flavour. From tho flowers 
n kiml of hi and v is distilled, and tho sap when for- 
iicntcd forms a wine. The seeds are anthelmintic. 

M i vision, kunn'-mon, is tho name of tho Hyrmn god 
t rn lies, and is mentioned in tho teachings of Christ 
•is a pcisomluatuinot worldlincss. Milton iiiakoa him 
a 1 1 lieu angel, and Spenser has personified him m his 
noblest manner m tno "Fume t^ueene” (bonk ii. 
•.info 7), where ho represents Sir Guvou amid the 
eeret tiea-urcs of tho “ goil of tho world and world- 
Hiesh ” 

Miuunrir, mnmf-motk (Elcphae pnmiaemna), (ho 
Iiu*<si.iu nanio lor an extinct apeeies ot elephant, the 
bones of which resemble those of the ousting Ahiatic 
species, bur whose grinders have tho ribands ol euamd 
rroaer Hiid straigl.fei, the slveoli ot the tusks longer 
pioportnm, and flic lower jaw more ohture. Tho 
mu until was tlucklv covered with hair of tlueedif- 
ieient kinds ; nne conhistiug of stiff black bmtles a 
foot m length; another of coarse flexible hair, und the 
flurd of a kind of wool. The hones and tusks of tho 
mammoth are found throughout fiussiu. and mole par¬ 
ti* ul i* lv in fi.'i'itcm Siberia and the Aiclic inaiHies, Ac. 

’I he tusks toim an nitiele ot commerce, end are much 
used in making the inferior kinds ot ivory goods. In 
Siberia, dining 1791), a whole mammoth was discovered 
l>v u Tni'giioi in, named Scliumnchofl, with (he whole 
of the soft parts pioserved in the snow. Rchumnehofl*, 
who generally went to hunt and lish on the nenmsuU 
ot Tarniit alter the fishing sen&on of the Lina was 
•ver, erected a cabin for lus wife on the hank of the 
ike Oncone, .mil then embarked to search along the 
i’ouf.ts for mammoth tusks. Ono day he saw among 
tho blocks ot ice a shapeless mass, hut did not then dis¬ 
cover vvliat it was. In the course of the next year, he 
saw that this object was more disengaged from'the tocw 
and that it had two projecting parts; towards the end 
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of the an ram or of 1901, the entire aide of the animal end per at ore end of atmoapheno pressure. and of mheiil' 
one of hia tusks were quite free from ice. Tbeauromer iw on i great vimtr of (bod. But moat of aQ it man 
of 1902 was cold: but m 1803, tha ice between the earth distinguished from other animala by those mental 
ami the mammoth baring melted more rapidly than the endowments, and by the habitudea of life and aotkm 
rest, the plena of ite support became Inclined, and the thence resulting, which must be regarded an the eaaaa* 
enormous maaa fell by its own weight on a bank of tialobariotenatios of humanity. It lain adapting himself 
sand. Doga and wild beeata aoon detoured moat of to the conditions of hia existence, in providing himself 
the flesh; but it waa found to be a male, with a long with food, shelter, weapons of attack and defence, Ad* 
mane on the neck, but without tail or proboscis, both that bis intellectual powers are first called into active 
bavinjr'been probably devoured. It is asserted that operation ; and when thus aroused, tlieir development 
the places of the insertion of the muscles or the pro- has no assignable limit. The capacity for intellectual 
ooscia were visible in the skull. The entire carcass progress is one of the most remarkable peculiarities of 
aua 9 feet 4 inches high; 10 feet 1 inches long, from the man’s physioal nature. The poner of articulate speech. 
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who regard him as too remote from all other speoiee 
of the eliM to be lubjeet to the ordinary principles of 
classification. Bnt zoologists, generally, place him 
either in an independent order (or sub-class, if the 
highest divisions be sub. cla s s es), or else at the head 
or the order containing the qoaarumana. (Science in 
searching out the system in nature leaves paychii al, or 
intellectual qualities, out of view: and this Is right: 
it is also safe; for these immaterial characteristics have, 
in all cases, a material or structural expression; and 
whan this expression is apprehended and its trne im¬ 
portance fully admitted, classification will not fail of 
its duty In recognising the distinctions they indicate, 
Cuvier, in distinguishing man as of the order Jhnuinu, 
and tha monkeys of the order Quadrumamr, did not 
bring out to view any profound difference between the 
groups. The relations of the two are so close that man, 
on tnic ground alone, would be far from certain of his 
separate place. No reason osn be derived from the 
study of other departments of the mammal*, or of 
the animal kiogdoui, lor considering the having of two 
ban Is a mark of Hiinenor rank to the having of four. 
Professor Owen, in ins recont clasp i Unit ion of mam. 
male, makes the characteristics of th<* brain the basis of 
tilt several grand divisions; but, as lie admits, the 
Unctions fail in many cases ot coi responding to the 
groups laid down; and although thn brain of man 
(his group Archeneephala) differs in some striking 
points from that oi liio quadnimana ,; vt no Btady of 
the brain alone would suggest the real distinction 
between the groups, or prove that man was not co- 
ordmal with the monkeys. In fact, the nervous system 
is a very unsafe basts oi classification below the highest 
grad%of sub-divisions—that into sub-kingdoms. The! 
same sub-kingdom may contain species with and wills- < 
out a distinct nervous system, and a class or order 
may present Very wide diversities ns to its form and 
development, for the reason that the system or plan; 
of structure in species is far moro authoritative in 
classification than the condition of the nervous system. t 
Tha fitness of the parts oi the body of man for 
intellectual uses, ana his erect position, have been! 
considered zoological characteristics of eminent im-, 
portanoe, separating him from other mammals But 
even these qualities, although admitted to be of real | 
weight, are not to many soologists unquestionable or 
authoritative evideuce on this point. But while the 
structural distinctions mentioned may fail to establish 
man's independent ordinal rank, there is a charac¬ 
teristic which appears to be decisive,—one which has 
that deep foundation m zoological science required 
to give it prominence and authority. The criterion 
referred to is this,—that while all other niammaln huve 
both the anterior and posterior limbs oi locomotion, 
in man the anterior are transferred tram the loro mo¬ 
tive to the cephalic senes. They sen e the purposes ot 
the head, and are not for locomotion. Tho np/ialua- 
tion of the body- that is, the subordination of its 
members and slruoturo to head uses,—so variously 
exemplified m the animal kingdom, hero reaches its 
extreme limit. Man, m this, stands alone among the 
mammals. The author haa shown elsewhere that this 
oephsliaation is a fundamental principle aa respects 
grade in zoological life, lie has not only illustrated 
the fact, that eaneehtratlon qf the t •tor extremity of 

the body, and abbreviation qf tie pud* nor port ion is a 
mark or elevation; but further than this, that th> 
transfer qf the anterior membere of the thoi ax to the 
cephalic eeriee is the foundation of rank among the 
orders of Crustaceans. In the highest order of this 
class, that of the Decapod * (containing crabs, lobsters, 
shrimps, Ac.), wins pairs ot organa out of the /.# .«/*< n 
pertaining to the head and thorax, belong to t he head,— 
that is to the senses and tho mouth. In the second 
order, that of the Tetradeeapode, there aro only coven 
pairs of organs ont of the fourteen thus devoted to 
the head, two of the pairs which are mouth-organs in 
the Decapods being true legs in th , Totrariecapods 
In the third or lowest order—that of the Entomohtra- 
cent t here arc ouly tlx, fire t or four pairs of cephalic 
organs; and besides, these, m mo»t species, are partly 
pediform, even the mandibles having often a long ft tot- 
tike branch or extremity; the antennm also being 
sometimes organs ot prehension or locomotion. Two 
of the laws bearing on giadc, under tnia system of 
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oephalisatiou or dcoepbalixation, have been stated; 
its connectiftn with a concentration of the anterior 
extremity and abbreviation oi the posterior extremity, 
and the reverse; and with a transfer of thoracic mem¬ 
bers to the cephalic senes, and the reverse. There is 
a third law which should be mentioned to explain the 
relations of the Entomoatraoaas to the other orders: 
namely, that a decline in grade, after the laxneas and 
elongation of the anterior and posterior extremities 
have reached their limit, is farther exhibited by a 
degradation of the body, and espeeiajv of its extremi¬ 
ties. In the step down from the Decapods to the 
Tetradecapods there is an illustration of this prfnoiple 
in the eyes of the lstter being imbedded in the head 
instead of being pedicellate. In the Bntomoitmeans 
the elongated abdomen is destitute of all but one or 
two of the normal pairs of members,—not through a 
system of abbreviation, as exhibited in crabs, but a 
system of degradation; and in some species all the 
normal members are wanting, and even the abdomen 
itself is nearly obsolete. Again, the two posterior 
pans of thoraoio legs are wanting in the species, and 
sometimes more than two pairs. Again, at the anterior 
extremity one pair of antennas is often obsolete, and 
mnietimes the seoond pair nearly, or even quite so. 
The Lunulut, though so large an animal, has tneabdo- 
meu reduced to a straight spine, and the antennm to a 
nmull pair of pincer legs, while all the mouth-organs 
are true legs, the whole structure indicating an extreme 
of degradation. In the order of Decapods having 
nine us the normal number of pairs of cephalic organs, 
I ho species of highest group nave these organs com¬ 
parted within tho least space consistent with the struc¬ 
ture of the type; in those a grade lower the posterior 
pair is a little more remote from the others, and begins 
to be somewhat pediform; a grade lower, and this 
pair is really pediform, or nearly like the other feet: 
and still lower, two or three psirs are pediform. Skill 
l'»wer iu the senes of Decapods (the Scmsopods) there 
are examples under the principle of degradation above 
explained; (1) in the absence of two or three pairs ot 
the posterior thoracic appendages; (2) in the absence 
or obsolescence of the abdominal appendages; (3) iu 
tho Hchuopod character of the feet. These deoapoda 
thus degraded approximate to the Entomostraeans, 
although trne deoapoda in type of structure. Thus 
tho principle is exemplified witnin the limits of a single 
order as well as m the range of orders. This connec¬ 
tion of cephalization with rise of rank is also illustrated 
abundantly in embryonic development; it is one of 
the fundamental principles in living nature. When, 
thon. in a group like that of Mammals, in which two 
is the prevailing number of pairs of looomotive organ?, 
there is a transfer of the anterior of these two from 
the locomotive to the cephalio series, there is evideneo 
in this exalted cephalization of the system of a dis¬ 
tinction of the very highest significance. Moreover, 
it is of the more eminent value that it ocours in a class 
m which the number of looomotive members is so 
nearly a constant number. It places mao apart from 
the whole aeries of Mammals, and doss it on the basis 
of a character which is fundamentallv a criterion of 
grade. This extreme cephahsation of the system is, 
in fact, that material or structural expression of the 
dominance ot mind in tho being which meets the 
deaire both of the natural and intellectual philosopher. 
This cephalization of the human system baa been 
recognized by Caras, but not in oonneetion with a 
deep-rooted structural law pervading the animal king¬ 
dom It is the eompeeheariveness of the law which 
give* the special fact its great weight. Aristotle, in 
Ins three groups of mammals—the Dipoda, or two- 
footed ; the Teirapoda, or four-footed j snd the Apoda, 
or footless species, expresses distinctions according with 
this law. Tho term Dipoda, as applied to man,ls far 
better and more philosophical than Btmana. The erect 
form of the structure in many, although less authori¬ 
tative in classification, is a concomitant expression of 
this cephalization. Bor the body is thus placed directly 
beneath the brain, or the subordinating power, and no 
part ot the struotnre is either anterior or posterior 
to If. 

Max Botb, in the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, denoted 
the compensation to be paid for killing a man. In King 
lua’s laws, certain rates are fixed for th# expiation 
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of this on me, socprdiug to the qnalit? of the person Uitdauv, m&JUMm (Port. surnfar. to oomuadli 

alms. !« » terra used by Europeans to dsuEuate theoffiom oi 

JUvoimmL, in Bot. (See Hirroxairs.) aUto is Chinn. They an «li man of learning, who 

MaSOIpati, mAn^ttrpaii ( Ut. man eipaito, from man- have pawed certain examinations and had their naain 
eipo, J eoslate or bind, U.aoMi copera, take with the inscribed on a register. When an office in the sdmiaie» 
hand), among the ancient Romans, a species of tale by (ration is rscant, a list of those that stand foremost am 
which the ownership of a person, or of certain things, U»e register is presented to the emperor, who nominates 
could be transferred from one to another. It was of- one for the vacant office. The origin of the lystamof 
fected in the presence of sot less than flee witnesses, who competitive examinations in the bestowinent of 
required rb lie Roman oitiseos and ot the age of puberty, government offices time belongs to the Chinese, 
ana also of another person, a ho held a pair of brazen Mandate, man'-dait (Lat. maudatum), in low, 

eealea. The pnrehaaer, taking hold ot the thing, said, denotes generally a judicial command, charge, or com* 
“1 affirm that thia man is my property according 
to the Quirital law, and be is purchased by roe a it h 
this Piet's of money and brazen scales.’* lie then 
strikes the scales with the piece of money, and given it 
to the seller as the price, tiains calls thit a kind of 


mission. More particularly it denotes a Imilmeut 
(delivery) of goods to a person who is to do something 
with or about the things bailed, entirely without com¬ 
pensation. The person delivering the goods is called 

__ _ ___ __ mandator, the person receiving them and undertaking 

imaginary sale; for tfiough the law required this form the sen ice is Btiled mandatary. _ The essential element 
in certain cases, yet the real contract of sale was the in the contract lies in the sen ice rendered not being 
agreement l*et ween the partien. This inode of transfer to bo paid for. lienee, as the act or service is wholly 
belonged to all things manripable (res mattery s), for all for the benefit of tho mandator, it follows that a man* 
things, as objects of ownership, were either re* numctpi latary is only responsible for the loss .of, or injury 
or ret tree munetpi, It appeals that tho ownership of done to, a thing when it is caused by his gross negli- 
property generally, belonging to the former elm*, could genre. Tho mumlator may recall the thing delivered 
only be transferred by the^e formalities, and uuluded at any time; but if the mandatory hat rendered the 
free persons and slates, animals and lands, whores sen ice in part, and will sufler damage if it be not oom- 
those of the latter could he transferred by mere tra- pleted, the lnundafor cannot rescind it without indem- 
ditjan,—the distinction between things mu tut pi and mty to tho mandatary. The contract may also bo 
thmga tree mattript —lief. JCnqlhh Cycloptrdia , Smith's dissolved either by the renunciation by the mandatary 
Dictionary of Greek and Raman Antiquitiee. at any tune before ho has entered upon ita execution, 

Man nauta, mae-dad-mne (Lat., wo command), in or by his death. A mandator contracts to reimburse 
Law, is a writ issuing m the quetu’s name from the court amand.itarj for all expenses and charges reasonably 
of Queen’s Beuch, and din < led to any person, corpora, uieuired in tho execution of the mandate, and also to 
tion, or inferior court of judicature, commanding then- indemnify him for Ins liability on all contracts which 
to do aomo particular thing therein upended, which arm* im ldcut.illy in the proper discharge of his‘duty, 
appertains to their offico and duty, it is a high pre- In the euiion law, a inundate is a rescript of tho pope, 
rogative writ of a most extensive remedial character, commanding nil ordinary collator to put the person 
and issues in all cases where tho person applying tor it therein named in possession of the first vacant beuefloe 
has a legal right to have anything done, ana m> other in bis collation. 

speoiflo means of compelling its performance. Jt may Mind vis. tnaid-da, is tho name given to a apeeiea.of 
tuso be issued in some eases whewc tho injured party pa per money issued by the French gnvernmentin Marob, 
has another but more tedums mndo of redrew, as in I7W, to <ij j>'v the place of tho assignats, when they 


the case of admission or restitution to an otthc. Jt 
beiug the peculiar business of the court of Queen's 
Bench to superintend all inferior tribunals, and to 
enforce the due exercise of their judicial or ministerial 
powers, thia wnt issues to the judge,i of any interior 


V’ 

had ]«■ > i n7 i m I suilered an enormous depreciation. 
They wcio founded, like tho assignats, on the oredit 
derived from the conibcafed property; but with thia 
•'ssential di Ml* re nee, that speoiflo pieces of property, 
i'i'umoi.itod m a table, were pledged for the reaemp- 


coart, commanding them to do jintico according to >u>n of tbo lulls, whilst the assignats furnished only _ 
the powers of their office, v\bento er the same delay ed zencrul claim The uiaudata could be realised at any 
It also lies to compel the admission or lestoration of moment, as tho owner was authorised to take any 
the party ajiirliiPg ■••niiv office or franchise of u public -initimi of tho piop'.rty enumerated on the table, on 
nature, win*, her k-pir'imi or temporal, to acadnutenl i.iviug a quarter part of its assigned value. 

degrees, to the use of a meeting-house, &e., also fur, 
the production, inspection, or delivery of punlie book v 
and papers; the surrender of the regatta of a corpmu- 
tion ; to compel bodies corporate to affix their common 


AIakdiulk'', nu u'-de-blt (from Lat. mando. I chow), 
be upper and lower parts of the beak in birds. In 
I* ut , the lijiper ii mi under pairs of jaw b. 

Mandolin, mud da-ha , a Spanish mimical 


instru* 

seal; to compel the bolding of a com t, and mi inllmto neiit of the violin kind, tho rvrtlalura of which consists 
»-*- -* -* *- ■ * * * 1 >t four *>tiiiigs: it Iioh frets like tho guitar, and in 

.lined in the same manner as tho violin. 

Manuuauoha, aun-drU-go'-rd (Lat mandnujon rs), in 
Hot, a gen of t lie nat. urd. A/ropareas, If, qfficinalie is 
tho true mandriihc, the devil's apple of the Arabs, and 
the dudmm of Sci iptui c. Its root has a fancied resem- 
hlanee to the human fotm, and is connected with many 
ttlouid MijH-r-titioDB. It must not be confounded wifen 
(he root of lityonta dwica, which is often called man* 
drake. The mandrake is an acro-nnrcotio poison, and 


variety of other purposes. In order to obtain h man¬ 
damus, the applicant lays before tlie court the ulfidiuit 
of himself or others. Betting forth the facta upon which 
his claim or title to have the thing done is founded. 

The court, thereupon, if it see pi obable c.iuso for inter- 
fi re*,gran'* a nil** ea'.’i'ig ii|*< . i 1 . ■ nr*. complained 
oft >! rt • i.i 1 wi*\ n wi :• of ii „!i • i a should not 
issue, or the court rue? grant n rule absolute in the 
first instance. If at the appointed tune the party 

called upon does not appear, or does not Bhow bull!- _ _ 

dent cause, then tho wnt itself is issued, as pravod was used by tho Hncients as an uno’bthetie. 
for. At first, it is in an alternative form, requiring Mindkanh (See Mandmac.oba and Butokia.) 
tho party to do the act or signify some reason to the Manas, mud-tires, among the Romans, wan tho name 
contrary; to which a return or answer must be made gi\ou to tin* fouls of the <tead. The etymology of tho 
on a certain day. If tho person to whom the wnt n woid is doubtful, hut ia generally derived Irom an 
directed returns or signifies an insufficient reason, then am lent word imitate, signifying good. The manes were 
there issues in the second place a v man- divided into two kinds,—I lie fare*, or the spirits of those 

darausto do the thing absolutely, wii i.i .■ « j him that had lived viituous h* es, aud the larv*r t the spirits 

any alternative. Failure to do this » punishable by of such tii had been wicked. The term nmnea teems 
attachment. Where a sufficient cause is returned, also to have been applied to tho good and evil genii, 
the moo damns 1s at an end, even although the state- which were understood to accompany a roan through 
ment may be false, the remedy for which is by oct'on life. It whs likewise applied to certain of the Inferngl 
for false return. However, by 1 Will. IV. o. 21, tbo deities. Thf* super: tit ions belief that the spinta of the 
prosecutor may now engrail an action upon the nun- departed continued to toko an interest in the ifihirs of 
damua by traversing the matters in the return; and by tins woild, and could exert a powerful influence either 
9 & 7 Viet. o. 67, he may object to the validity of such for good or evil, mode the people very cautious of 
return by wsy of demurrer, and error may be brought rIIending them. Ilenco libations, and sometimes 
for reversing the seme, a* in ordinary civil actions. 1 victims, were offered to the mimes, and their remains 
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Manganese 

were held sacred. The 10th of February was dedicated 
as an annual festival for offering eacrUlcet and libations 
to the manes. 

Manual!ie«, mHn-gd-neexe , i in Chem.,—symbol Mn t 
•quit. 547*57, spec. grav. 8*013. The ores of manga¬ 
nese are somewhat abundantly distributed throughout 
the mineral kingdom, generally in the form of black 
oxide. Manganese is or a greyish-wlute colour, brittle, 
hard enough to scratch steel, and slightly magnetic. 
If exposed to the air, it apeedily becomes oxidized, 
for which reason it should be preserved in some liquid 
hydrocarbon, such as benzole. Manganese rombmes 
with carbon and silica, forming unimportant com¬ 
pounds. Its principal use is chemical, under the form 
of oxide. It Is employed in this state for decomposing 
hydrochloric acid, in the manutactuie ot chlorine, as n 
dheap source of oxygen, and as a colouring material 
in the manufacture of glass und enamels. Mixed with 
iron, it gives that metal increased hardness and elas¬ 
ticity t nence its use in tho manufacture ot steel 

Maxqavkm, Carbonate or, m Chem.—The an¬ 
hydrous carbonate occurs in nature us manganese spur, 
and frequently accompanies apatho-e iron-ore. The 
famous Picgen on*, from which the celebrated (icnnnn 
niegel-eiecn is tnado, contains a certain proportion of 
this mineral, which renders the iron ni.ulo limn if 
peculiarly hard ami tough. The artilluul carbonate 
mar be obtained m a hydrated condition by precipi¬ 
tating the chloride by an alk.ilmo cat lion .to. 

Manoavssv, OiiioiBinKs or. m Chem.— Mangnne«c 
forms three chlorides. The protoch/ondc , MiiCI 4 lnq, 
occurs os a waste product in the manufactui o oi chlorine, 
by acting on the black oxide with li\ 'r« « h! i , r * d 
Ttcrystuiluos in delicate iunk tables, *• i a • .* i"i 

deliquescent. The teeqaichloride is luimcd bv iiciing 
on the sesquloxido with hydroohlonc acid in the mid 
It is of a dark brown colour, and run only be obtained 
in a solid form by evaporation in * actio. The per- 
chloride, Mn,Cl 7 , is a greenish-yellow gas, which con¬ 
denses afcO^Knhr. into a greenish-brown fluid It i 
obtained by dissolving pernmuganute ot potash m sul¬ 
phuric acid, and adding chlonde of si>' ,,, i«i i- .u 

portions at a tune. It »s supposed by* .. •- 

that this compound is an oxvchloiido of the metal, 
corresponding to chloio-chrnniio acul. 

Manganksk, Obks of —The principal ores of man¬ 
ganese aro pyrolumte, the anhydrous biuovide, and 
black wad, which is the hydrated hinoxide Both these 
ores aro worked extensively m different parts of the 
world. 

Manganese, Oxides Of.—Tho combinations of 
manganese nna oxygen are pnncipallv (lie m num¬ 
ber t—1. The vrotor.de , MnO, J tl.e eev/morulc, 
Mn,0,; 3. the hnoaulc, peronde , or dent ovule, us it is 
sometimes erroneously called, 51 n( ) 9 • 4. manganic arid, 
MliO a ; and 5. permanganic and, Mn,0 7 . The pro¬ 
toxide may lie obtained as an olive-green powder, by 
igniting enrbouato of mangnneae in a current ot hy¬ 
drogen. It is also procured as a white hi drain by 
decomposing any salt ot manganese with an alkali 
It ia soluble in ammonia, especially it any ammnnmcal 
salt be present, it unitea with nculs, terming i liarao- 
teristio salts. The eeequioxule is found in nature as 
hrauvite, and in a hydrated condition as nuinqamte. 
It is obtained as a brown hydrate bv passing chlonnc 
through tho protocarbonato suspended in wafer, and 
afterwards removing tho excess of curimnate by 
mtno arid. Sulphuric acid dissolves it slowly, forming 
a deep rod solution; and hydrochloric and in the cold 
also forms with it a soluble oompound, both of which 
arc decomposed when the solutions are heated. The 
hinoxide or peroxide is the most important of the 
oxides of manganese. It is tho black oxide of man¬ 
ganese of commerce, and is fnnnd in nature as a 
pyrolueite and peitomebne. Black wail is a hydrated 
form of this oxide. When ignited, it gives off one- 
third of Its oxygen, leaving the red oxide (MnOMn a O a ) 
behind. It is used in commerce for the production of 
oxygen, and in the manufacture of chlorine, perman¬ 
ganic acid, and violet glass. Manoanic and is not 
Known m an isolated condition. When peroxide of 
manganese and oausftic potash are fused togothcr, 
and the mass heated with a small portion of water, a 
green solution ia obtained, fiom which crystal* ot inan¬ 
imate of potash mny be procured by evaporation lu 
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vacuo over sulphuric acid. The mangaoatee arc very 
unstable, being decomposed by boiling and even by 
remaining in dilnte solution. The green solution of 
mauganese of potash, when largely diluted, gradually 
changes to a deep claret colour, and forms the well- 
known material called mineral chameleon. Permanganic 
acid is described under its proper heading. 

Maxoanesx, Sulphate or, in Chem., MnO,SO s 
+5aa. This salt is obtained by dissolving the hinoxide 
in sulphuric aoid. It forms largo transparent crystals 
of a pinkish hue, varying in shape and composition, 
according to the temperature at which they are de¬ 
posited and the number of equivalents of water whioh 
they contain. The salt is extensively used in dyeing 
and calico-printing, and occasionally in medicine. It 
forms double salts with potash and soda, and an alum 
with sulphate of alumina, which must not be confounded 
with the alums formed by the sesquisulphate of man¬ 
ganese with the sulphates of the alkalies. The formula 
of these alums will nelp to explain this matter i— 

A1,0 ,3SO j.MnOSO, +21aq, mongancse-alumina- 
aluni. 

M ii a O ,3SO J ,KO,SO a +2 laq, xnanganeao-potaah* 
alum. 

It will he seen from this that in one case the proto- 
nmnzamc salt replaces the alkaline sulphate ; while, in 
lho other, tho aluminous sesquisulphate is replaced 
bv !»•« «r>'nni«uiphato of manganese. 

T*i *. iti* ii 1 . 1 " 'vj'IuhuIii is formed by dissolving 
tho f-o-iquioxidn in Riilptiuno acid at a gentle heat. It 
crystallizes with ditliculty, tho solution being instantly 
decomposed by heat. 

'IwMNPr. b'ULPnioxs o». — Protosulphide of 
I'n- * o.v«ir* native m block masses in manganese 
blende. 1 ho anhydrous sulphide may be obtained as 
a dark green powder by treating togother a mixture of 
sulphur and hinoxide ot manganese. Tho hydrated 
sail is obtained ns a flesh-coloured precipitate when a 
solution ot a silt of manganeso^is decomposed by an 
nlknltnc sidphide. An oxysulphide of manganese has 
been formed by passing hydrogen over sulphate of 
n*i"" • at u led licjt. Sulphide of manganese 
(••i i ■. .ii'U with the sulphides of potassium and 
sodium, containing three equivalents of the former to 
ouc of the latter. 

Mangel-Wurzel, or Mango ld-Wuhzxl, (See 

Bi ta ) 

Ma.noifi nktOtun-jif-e-rfi (from mango t and Lit .fero % 
T hear), m Bot, a gen. ot tho nut. ora. Aiiacardiaceee. 
hr indu-a produces the mango, a fruit whioh is highly 
esteemed in tropical countries. This fruit is a drupe, 
large, flattened like a lens, uud kidney-shaped. When 
iipc, it is yellow or reddish, with so ft and pulpy flesh, 
tilled with juice. Several varieties of the mango-tree 
are cultivated, which yield fruits differing greatly in 
size and flavour. Unnpo mangoes are used for making 
the pickle called chutney. 

Mangle, mimg'-gl £(Jer. mangel ), a well-known ma¬ 
chine tor smoothing linen and cotton articles. In its 
usual form it consists of an oblong rectangular wooden 
ohest, tilled with stones, which load it to the degree of 
pressure which it is required to exert upon two oylin¬ 
den on which it rests, and which, by rolling backwards 
and forwards over the linen spread upon a smooth sur> 
face beneath, render it smooth and level. It is worked 
by the hand, tho moving wheel being furnished with 
teeth upon both surfaces of its periphery; and, having 
a notch cut out at one port, allows a pinion, uniformly 
driven ia the direction, to aot alternately upon its out¬ 
side and inside, so ns to cause the reciprocating motion 
or tho chest. There nre several varieties or patent 
mangles; amongst which may be mentioned one m 
which the linen is rolled round a cylinder revolving in 
stationary bearings, and pressed downwards by heavy 
weights hung upon its axes, against a carved bed made 
to slide backwards and forwards, or alternately from 
side to aide. 

51 a v go. (See Maxoifeba.) 

Mango-fish, mdng'-po (Polinemut Siena), a gen. in 
Tchth., usually termed tho Po/ynemue,and belonging to 
the clans Percida of Cuvier, on uccount Of the ventral 
tins being inserted farther back than the peotorals. 
The m&ngo-tlsh is further distinguished by having seve¬ 
ral long filaments beneath the pectoral fin, which fila¬ 
ments arc, lu fact, free rays of that fin. The teeth are 
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very minute am) densein quantity, and are r*c«rwd.like 
the teeth of » eardmg-roaehin*. The form of the Wy 
mwnilr resembles that of the perch, with the peculiar 
exception* mentioned above j the morale project* over 
the month j the eye* eve Ink*, and placed rury Tor- 
ward; and, finally* the dorsal fine are abort and widely 
separated, while the caudal fin is large and mow o- 
less forked. The mango-fish is esteemed a great deli 
oacy in India, and it n found principally m Chan¬ 
nel Crab, off flanenr* and in and about the months of 
the rivers which intersect the Sunderbuoda. The 
greatest interest is attaehed to it from the fact of its 
yielding isinglass; which fact was first discovered by 
Pr, Cantor* in the year 1838. l)r. Cantor found that 
a maniro-fish weighing two pounds would yield, on the 
average, sixty-live grains of isinglass, an article which 
sells in Tndiaat the rate of sixteen rupees, or LI. 12s. 
per pound. Several other varieties of the msngn-Usli 
are found In the warm latitudes of Africa and America, 
and nearly all bear a cloao resemblance to tho type 
which baa just been described. 

M&noobTxxx. (See Ga acini4 ) 

Mangrove. (.W Hhi/opquba and Avici kkia.) 

Mama. (See Insanity ) . 

Manicbeanh, or M am. iniih .*-fre'-«»r, mni’-ut, , is the 
name of a religions sect founded towiuds the close of 
the 3rd century, by one Mam, or M.inev Henna a 
Persian by birth, educated among tho Magi, and Ins 
system was an attempt to blend Christianity nnd the 
religions of ancient Asia. The sroteru is based upon 
.dualism, therO being supposed to be two distinct op- 
posing principles from which all things proceed, the 
former being presided over by a good being,—God; tins 
latter by an evil being,—Ifyle. tied, the father of light, 
is deseribed es being all splendour, truth, holiness, 
goodness* and happiness, and surrounded by twelve 
aeons, or worlds or light, which, as a heavenly xodiui, 
preside over the great year of the world. 1 liese, how¬ 
ever, are not emanations from God, but God is one with 
the kingdom of light, the whole forming one substance. 
Opposed to the kingdom of light is that of darkness, 
which is divided into five regions, and iu which the 
prince of darkness sustains the same relation to hi« 
inferiors as the god of light occupies in lus kingdom 
By an inroad made by the powers of darkness into the 
kingdom of light, the primitive man, the first-born of 
Goa, was overthrown and imprisoned. He was nub «•- 
quently delivered; but a portion of the light remained 
imprisoned in the darkness. God then brought into 
existence the present universe, that it might be a recep¬ 
tacle for this lost light; and two new heavenly powers, 
Christ and the Holy Ghost, proceeded from God to 
redeem the detained light. The mnnAdnra is then 
formed by the pnnee of darkness after the image of 
the primitive man, oompnsing, as in a microcosm, the 
clearest light with the grossest darkness. From him 
■ proceeded the human race, each member of which 
presents a mixture of the two elements light nd dark¬ 
ness: and in each succeeding generation the power of 
the light is weakened by the ascendancy of tho dark* 
ness. To break tins dominion, Christ himself appeared 
in order to rereul again tho lost truth; but uis life 
upon earth, his sufferings and death, were a mere 
semblance, for the essentially pure light of his being 
could not mute itself to gross matter. The statements 
yf the New Testament were only partially true: the full 
truth regarding Christ was tint revealed by the Para¬ 
clete (Manes). They denied the genuineness of the 
Gospels, and Acts of the Apostles; tho Epistles were, 
ic-farded as interpolated, while many apocryphal 
writings, especially the Acts of Thomas* were made 
use of by them. The work begun by Christ required 
f»r its completion Manes, the Paraclete promised bv 
Christ, to lead men to a knowledge of tne complete 
truth, by revealing the secret relations of (bo universe, 
and securing the means of human freedom. Tho 
redemption of roan they held to consist in a knowledge 
of the revelations made by Christ and Manes, respect¬ 
ing the character of the two empires, the soul and its 
relation to the body, and a corresponding mode of bfe. 
Their system of ethics was thus of a severely ascetic 
nature, based on the conviction of the intrinsic evil of 
the body, from the fetters of which their great aim was 
to set the soul free. For their higher olass of mem¬ 
bers* the ileeli or per/eeti, a rigorous system of seceti- 
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IJaErth?* forbidden to ant any 

incresse the power of the 

!w3Z tSPSutiP ; ? P* rti ® uUr f#w they to abstain 
frofa flesh* which,a* the product of Hyle,and eabemu 
matirelT^dwwtatutw of light* could only depress the aoj? 
Evwv kind of work through which man cultivate# this 
world, which is the kingdom of darkness, or makes II 
a pleasant home, was foi bidden. Abstinence from 
sexual intercourse wav regarded as a moral duty* as it 
was a continuing of the tint am and a preparing of new 
prisons for the soul. The multion*, or lower clam of 
members, were permitted to eat meat, to marry-, to 
occupy themselves with material and industrial pur¬ 
suits, and to fill publw offices; but were also bound to 
suppl} the elect with all the necessaries ol life. Manes 
sent oat twelve apostles, and these were afterward* 
represented in the church bv twelve magistri, with a 
thirteenth invisible one, doubtless Manes himself, at 
I heir head. After these wereaov enty-two bishops, who 
had under them presbyters, deaoonn, evangelists, and 
the other alecti. They had no temples, and their wor¬ 
ship consisted chiefly m hvmns and prayers, Aftet 
the death of Manes, his adherents in Persia were sub¬ 
jected to » long pervecutioii, and many of them arc 
stud to have fleil to Hmdobtan. lu Syria, Egypt, 
Palestine, nnd other countries, they early made their 
ujipcHHince, and the northern coast of Africa became 
one ot their principal nents Under Constantine they 
enjoved toleiation, but the nuceecding Christian empe- 
roi s issued sev ero decrees against them. Nevertheless, 
they continued to prosper tor a long time. Their con¬ 
gregations were numcroua, and bau many ablo leaders. 
In Italy, and especially at Rome, they were very nume¬ 
rous, ami maintained int miate relations with the congre¬ 
gations in other countries. Pope Leo I. took severe 
measures against them, Valentiuian III. punished them 
with exile, and Justinnin ordered them all to be put to 
dcuth. Bv these persecutions tho sect gradually be¬ 
came extinct, although traces of it are found in later 
centuries id Gaul and Spain, and its influence is to be 
traced m many of ilia new sects of the middle ages. 
\uguhtine was for nino years a member of this sect, 
but left them when ho found not among them the 
thoroughness of learning nor the punty of character 
that ho had expected, and he became afterwards their 
most realnus opponent.— Erf, Moaheim’s EcrtetiartU 
cut History, Ncander** Church History ; Dr. C. F. 
Hour i Hit* Munxchawhe Reliqiont-Syttem nook d*% 
Quell en nntermcht, Tubingen, 1831. 

Manifest, min'-x-fest (Lat. mun\fettu», clear, plain, 
pen), in Com., is a paper containing the particulars 
f a ship and cargo, including the name and tonnage of 
vessel, the name of the place to which it belongs and 
name of master; the names of the plaoes where the 

S oods on board have been laden and for which they are 
exit ned; a particular account of the packages on board, 
with their marks, contents, shippers, consignees, Ac., 
as far as may bo known to tho master. The manifest 
must bn made out, dated, and signed by tho master of 
the vessel at the place or plaoes whero tho goods, or 
any part of them, are taken on board. 

Manifesto, ndu-i-feJ-to, is an apology, or public 
declaration, m writing, made by a prince, showing his 
ntcntions to begin a war, or other enterprise, with the 
uotivcs that induced him to it, end tue reasons on 
aliuli he founds lus right and pretensions. 

Maniuot, m/fn 1 -e-hot, in Bot., the Cassava, a gon. of 
he nst. ord. Euphorbtace<e . The species If. uiiluaima, 
.he bitter cassava, is an important food-producing 
plant. Cassava-meal, which is largely employed in tho 
making of the cassava bread or coign in common use 
among the inhabitants of tropical America, it obtained 
lij gi 'ting the washed roots and then subjecting the 
pulp to pressure and heat. The roots ana expressed 
nice are virulent poisons, owingobiefly to the presence 
jf hydrocyanic acid; but their poisonous qualities 
are removed by the washing and heating* Cassava- 
starch, tapioeo-meal or Brasilian arrowroot, and 
tapioca, are likewise prepared from tba roots. The 
starch is deposited from the expressed juice, and la 

E untied by washing with water. Tapioca Js prepared 
/heating this starch, while moist, on hot Platesi it 
is largely employed in Britain and elsewhere as a 
dietiesl snbstanee. The sauce called casar**p in the 
West Indies is the juice oonocntrotsd by heat and 
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flavoured with aromatios. The epeeiee if. Aipi, the 
eweet oimiti, bee none of the poisonous properties 
of the former species. Its root u s common article 
of food in the West Indies and some parts of 
Sooth America. It is as mealy os the potato when 
boiled. Oaeeeva meaL bread, and starch, as well 
as tapioca, are prepared from the sweet root in small 
quantities. 

Mas* or-W ax, a term generally applied to all vessel: 
belonging to the royal navy, whether ships of the line, 
frigates, or of any other denomination or vessel. The 
classes of her Majesty’s navy may be thus described 
from the raise on the subject in the 11 Navy List.'*— 
1. First Sales, whioh comprise all shins carrying 110 
gone end upwards, or those in which the complement 
oonsiste of 1,000men or more. 2. Second, Hates, whioh 
comprise one of her Msjeety's yachts, and all ships 
carrying under 110 guns, ana more than 80 guns; or 
the complements of which Ire under 1,000 ana not less 
than 000 men. 3. Third Rats* comprise her Majesty’s 
other yachts, and all such vessels as may besr the (lag 
or pennant of any admiral-superintendent or captain- 
superintendent of one of her Majesty’s dockyards; and 
allahipe carrying HO and not less than <K) guns; or the 
complement# of winch are under hoo buu more than 
600 men. 4. Fourth Rates, winch comprise all frigate- 
built ships of which the complements arc 000 and not 
less than 410 men. 6. Fifth Rates, which rompriso all 
ships the complements ol which are 400 and uot less 
than 300 man. 6. Sixth Rates are those which com¬ 
prise all other classes of ships bearing a captain. The 
remainder of the vessels of the royal navy are enume¬ 
rated under the titlo of “ sloops,” wlnoh embraces all 
vessela commanded by 11 commanders/' and the rest of 
the Teasels commanded by lieutenants; both ol which 
latterolasses are not “ rated” as the former denomina¬ 
tions are. The whole of the above classes and distinc¬ 
tions relate to grades in the vessels of tbo Britinh 
■Navy as it was constituted before the introduction 
of armour-plated vessels or ironclads. The mtro. 
duotion of these formidable vessels caused an entire 
revolution in the classification of our navy. (See 
Nayt.) 

Maf-op-Wab BmB. (See FaroATs-Brnn.) 

Majtoh, mil*'-or (Lat. manerinin, from tsnneo, 1 re¬ 
main), in Law, so called from being the usual residence 
of the owner, seems to have been a piece of territory 
held by a lord or great personage, who occupied a part 
of it, as muoh as was neoessaiy for the use of his own 
immediate family, and granted or leased the remainder 
to tenants for stipulated rents or services. The former 
was called terra domuncalu, or demesne land, ns 
being occupied by the lord and his servants; the latter, 
feme tenemeutules, or tenemental lands, from being 
distributed among tenants. The tenemental lands ot 
baronies were anciently distinguished by diflcreut 
names, aooordmg to the modes ot tenure. Book-land, 
or charter-land, was that which was held by deed under 
certain rents mud free services, and in effectdifleredno- 
thing from tree socage lands Hence have arisen most 
of the freehold tenants who hold of particular manors. 
Folk-land, on the other hand, was held by no wntiug, but 
distributed among the common people at the pleusure 
of the lord, and resumed at discretion, being, indeed, 
land held in the villenage. Manors were formerly 
called baronies, and every lord or baron was empowei ed 
to hold a domestic oourt, called the courfc-b iron, for 
redressing misdemeanours and nuisances witluu the 
manor, and for settling disputes among the tenants 
This oourtisau inseparable ingredient ot every manor, 
and if the number* of suitors should so fail as not to 
leave sufficient to make a jury or homage, tho manor 
itself fe lost. As to the ougm of manors, we are told 
thatanoieutly a oertain compass of ground was granted 
►y the king to tome man of worth, for him and his 
heirs to dwell upon and to exercise some junadiction, 
more or less, as he thought good to grant within that 
circuit, but performing such servioea and paying such 
yearly rent as by this grant woe required. These 
superior lords afterwards parcelled out their lands to 
others, receiving rent and services for them, and were 
the lords paramount over these smaller manors. These 
•mailer manors came to be subdivided in like manner, 
to the detriment of the superior lords) till, by the 
, Statute of Westminster 3 (18 ffdw.I, c. l),it wee 
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directed that upon all salee or feoflfoenta of load, the 
feoffee shall held the mine, not of hieiassadiate feoffor, 
bntoftfaeohieflord of the fee of whom the feoffor 
himself held it In the present day, a manor aig- 
mfleth rather the jurisdiction ana royalty incor¬ 
poreal than the land or site; for a man may have a 
manor in arose, M. the right end interest or a oourt- 
baron, and the perquisites thereto belonging, without 
any part of the land. 

Mavsaid Hoot, miln-sard', in Areh., a curb roof 
formed of four contiguous planes, of whioh each two 
have an external inclination, the ridge being the line 
of oonoourteof the two middle plane*. It » well 
adapted to • house surmounted by a parapet so high 
as to cover the lower plane of the roof. It derives its 
name from that of its inventor, Fraopois Mansard, a 
French architect. 

Maztbx, mil nee (Lat. manea, or mansnei), in Law, 
denotes a house or habitation, either with or without 
land In Scotland, the term wee originally applied to 
a portion of ground in a parish set apart for the 
clergyman; but now it is used to designate his house, 
tho ground to which he is entitled being oalled hie glebe 
or glebe land. 

AfAbSioF, mdn'-the-on (Lat. maneio), in Law, is 
commonly usod to denote the lord’s chief dwelling- 
house within his fee. Among the ancient Homans, 
wansio was a place appointed for the lodging of the 
princes, or of soldiers in the journey. Mansion-house, 
mm of burglary, &o., is taken for any house or 
dee ig of anotlif 

Mvaeionr or Villa Bsstdsfcf.—I n the accom¬ 
panying illustrations are given drawings in the Italian 
style ot a mansion or villa residence selected for the 
practical use of the student. On page 387 ore given the 
"plans” of the structure, showing the arrangement 
of the rooms Fig. 1 is the ground-plan, in which h 
is the lobby, q the breakfast-room, f the drawing, and 
- the dining-room s e is the kitchen, and a the back 
ditto; b the wash-house; d butler's pantry; j the 
closets for hats, Ac.; % the staircase. The first floor 
or chamber plan is shown in fig. 3, where e end m are 
the principal front bedrooms: j being the dressing- 
cloaot to the room n; d and • book bedrooms, g being 
a dressing-room to tho bedroom d; the bath-room is 
at k s l is a small bedroom, the servants' bedrooms 
being at a and 6 ,• k Is a linen-closet entering from j: e 
*Jie wateroloset; f the sky-light which lights the 
it&iroase. In ilg. 3 is given the “ cellar *' or base¬ 
ment plan; e stairs beneath those at c, fig. 1; ft the 
’ending, e potato-cellar, a, J, end /. cellars for wine, 
>eor, ko. On page 368 are shown in fig. 1 a front eleva- 
lon, fig. 2 a side, and in fig. 3 a book elevation of the 
louse. On page 389 are given m fig. 1 a section through 
be line a ft in the plan, fig. 1, page 387. In fig. 2 an 
tud elevation, and m fig. 3 a plan of the roof. 
MANsLAUunTsa man-slaw'-ter, is the unlawful kill- 
ig of ii uot her, without malice, express or impBed. 
[See Muttons.) 

Mansi kali wo. (See Kidfappinb.) 

Mantkt.ua, m Geol.. fossil oyoadeoidea of the Isle 
af Portland, named in honour ot Dr. Mantell. 
Maf-tjups, mdn'-tritps, are engines to oatoh tres- 
laaseri ; now unlawful, unless set in a dwelling-house 
tor defence, between sunset and sunrise, by 7 A 6 
leu. IV. c. 18. 

Manual, m&n'-u-dl (Lat. manualie, from manus, the 
and), ii applied to something that may be employed or 
ised by t he hand. It is also the name of a service-book 
ised i m the Church of Home, and containing the rites, 
■irections to the priests, and prayers nsad in the ad- 
aimstration of the saoraments, the form of blessing 
mly water, and the service used in processions. In 
Literature, it is frequently applied to a class of books 
of a sue to be cssdy handled, and professing to give a 
•concibo account ot the subjects of whioh they treat. 

Manuc irno, mitn-u-kdp'-she-o (Lat., from manus, 
hand, and capio, I take), in Law, a writ that lay for a 
man taken on suspioion of felony, Ac., who cannot be 
admitted to bail by the sheriff or other* having power 
to let to mainprise. 

Manuductob, s utn-u-dukt-tor, was an ancient officer 
of the Church, who gave the signal for the ohonsters 
to sing, marked the measure, beat time, and regulated 
the music, by the motion! of hie hand. 
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MintA.CTTJM, ma*.u-faV‘Uhur (Lat. t*a*Kj, the 
hand, and facto, I make), may, in its widest senxe, 
be said to coniprue the venous changes or modifloa-, 
tlons effected by art end Industry in the form or, 
snbetanoe of materiel articles, with the view of ren¬ 
dering them of use to man. It may thus be asm to 
include all tbe various branches of industry, except 
such as are employed in obtaining the material pro¬ 
ducts in their natural state; as mining, fishing, Ac. 
The value of any article is made op of the value of tbe 
raw material and the value of the labour or skill that 
has been expended upon it. In some ca*ea the one, 
and in othare tbe other element predominates. Fie- 
qnently, even a great deal ot labour is expended upon. 
what fa termed ihe raw material; indeed, strictly| 
•peaking, tbe entire value of tbe raw mathrul is made j 
Up of the value ot the labour required in obtaining ir, I 
and in its conveyance to the place of manufacture. 
The mere matter of commodities costa nothing. The 
object of the manufacturer is to produce his armies os 
cheaply, or at as smsll an expenditure of labour, as 
possible : and hence the iicrfeotion ot a manufacture 
consists in the being abln to effect the desired 
in the raw material at the least possible exp.»i 
labour. In order to secure the greatest amount 
of profit, the manufacturer must strive to lessen 
the expense ot pi ' Tin «principally effected 

hr the introduction of machinery. '* There is," say 
Babbage, “ perhaps no - i. . ii.uim * ir.-c which dis¬ 
tinguishes our couutiy i« m u'. a 1 '» ■ .n all others, 
ns the vast extent to which wo hue carried our con¬ 
trivances of tools and machines *tor forming all those 
conveniences of which so largo a quantity ih consumed 
by almost every class of the community. The amount I 
Ox patient thought, of repeated experiment, of happy I 
exertion of geuius, by winch our mmiufartuic<' 1 
been created aud earned to their present cm lienee, 
la scarcely to 1 c iiiiHgiucil ” TI.» i i>i t Hdvunlngcs of 
machinery reviil from me ml.hi- n i ry muke toluiruan 
power, and the economy they oiled of hu 
With every contrivance of a new tool, every introi •- 
tlon of a new muchine in manuiacture, huiuan lab 
M abridged. In all our larger manufaetoi u*s, numeioui 
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Manufboture of Oarpett 

in the manufaoturn of pins, tan be Ml to be the 
number ot individuals by which it can lie most advan¬ 
tageously carried on. then it ia evident that the manu¬ 
facturer who can only employ live persona must, upon 
tbe principle of subdivision of labour, produce hit 
articles ate greeter cost} end in the cams way, any 
Urge manufacturer who employs a number not a 
multiple of ten must do so likewise, A good deal 
depends, too. upon the sise ox manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments. where the article in the coarse c* menu- 
fucture has to be conveyed from one operator to 
another, it is evident that this can be done at least 
expense when they are all working in the flame estab¬ 
lishment. The circumstances that more particularly 
tend to the sucoeas of manufacturing industry in a 
country arc various, but may be divided into two 
classes,—physical aud political. Among the morn pro¬ 
minent ot the physical circumstances that tend in that 




greater expense to surmount by animal luhutir. Ho ex¬ 
tensive ana important is the economy which machinciy 
produces of human time, that almost all its advan¬ 
tages might be embraced under this one head. Among 
the other advantages of maohinery aro the economy of 
materials employed; the accuracy and identity ot the 
work | tbe executing operations too delicate ior huiiiun 
touch; the increase or diminution of velocity; the ac¬ 
cumulating, rcgulntmg, and registering powers; and 
the system ot copying, taken in it* largest sense, bv 
which a huge number of conies are obtained from • • • 
original. Besides t ho introduction of marlunery, there 
arc oertain economic principles w li'eh, hj \ cmg earned 
out in manufacture, tend In diiiiiiii-'i tbe expense of 
labour. Oueoi the most important of these is u proper 
division of labour among the peiaons employed. A 
great waste of tune and labour is liccessanly incurred 
when one has to carry on successively aeveial >pcru 
turns. There is always somo time lost in tbe changing 
from one operation to another; and neither the human 


mincnt ot the physical circumstances that tend in that 
direction, one of ihe principal is readiness of access to 
supplies of the raw material to be manufactured. 

, VV hero the raw material Los to bo brought from a 
distance, its cost, especially if it be ol a bulky or 
■ * i • v "dure, will be very much increased, and con- 
»• .•i a n I also, the cost of the manufactured article, 

; whit h, unless fuvouretl by other circumstances, cannot 
, bo produced so cheaply as in those places that aro 
mm o favourably situated in that respect. In the early 
history ot a manufacturing community, where toe 
means of tiansport ore few, it will be almost alwaya 
found that the aiticio will be manufactured near those 
spots wlicit* natuio has placed the raw material. Even 
important than tho possesion of tbe raw 
material is the command of power which a country 
liraj afford for tho carrying on the manufacture; as 
1 water-power, fuel, Ac. To our valuable mines of ooal 
1 ~ ne than anything else is this couutry indebted for 
her enormous manufacturing industry. Without a 
clump and abundant supply ot fuel, our steam-engines 
would ho oi comparatively bttle use. The climate of a 
. ....tiy has also an important influence over mono- 
fnctuiiug industry, as well as the situation of a country 
for commerce, and the possession ot riven that may 
servo as means of conveyance. Among the circum- 


property uud freedom to carry on the various opera¬ 
tions of their manufacture; the absenoe of monopolies 
aud the non-interference of government in industrious 
undertakings. Borne are disposed to maintain that the 
taxation to which we are subjected in this country has 
been favourable to the progress of industry, by oausinr 
a man to put forth all bis energies to prevent himself 
from sinking in the social scale. There can be little 
doubt that tho great inequality of fortune that has 
pc •ia* l » , l | m f !••• country has had a material influenoe 
i ii i* a i ■ irii of mv cm.• >n and industry among the 
less opulent classes.—Kef. J£ncj/clop<rdia Bntannica; 
luncyclopadta Rlctrvpolxtana ; being a Treatise on tbe 
Manufactures and Machinery of Great Britain, by P. 
nUurlow, with Introduction by 0. Babbage; Ure'e 
I’hilonophy qf Mannfaehtret, by Simmonda. 

Mamvi ictum of OixuvTS.—Carpets were first 
In ought into use by the inhabitants of Eastern coun¬ 
tries, who throw them on the ground or floor, or over 
the low couch on which they were in the habit of at- 
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with Axil effect. There is also a largo degree ot skill 
acquired by liequent repetition of tliu same processes. 
(Sec Division of Labour ) There is a further im- 
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East was also materially calculated to add the per¬ 
sonal oorafort of those who dwelt w tents, as It afforded 
warmth and protection from any dampness arising 


inasior can thus purchase tho precise amount of skill 
or power necessary for each process; whoicas, it the 
whole work were executed by one wmkman, he must 
possess skill to perform the most difficult as well ai 
strength (o execute the most laborious. Uut it nmy 
readily be supposed that this divisiou of labour can 
only with advantage be earned to a certain point. In 
order to conduct au establishment most piolitably, it ia 
evidcut that the whole time of each person ought to 
be fully occupied. If it be found that a certain number 
of iucnviduHls arc noeeamry to carry out a manufac¬ 
ture with a due subdivision ot labour, so as to a fiord lull 
occupation to each, then every such manufactory ought 
to employ a direct multiple oi this number, in order to 
produce their ai tides at the least cost. If,for instance, 
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In Egypt, Kyna, Turkey, and Persia, the carpet ia 
the chief article of furniture to be found m ordinary 
houses, the peculiar habits of the people requiring but 
little more in addition. The use of carpets in this 
country dates from the middled the 12th century, but 
their manufacture was not carried on to snyextent 
until the middle of the 18th oenturv, nearly 200 yean 
afti r it had been introduced into Prance from Penis. 
In olden times, even tbe floors of tbe rich and powerful 
were covered with straw or rushes, nnd presented any¬ 
thing but a desirable appearance, from the dirty habits 
for which onr forefather* in all classes of aooiety were, 
uulmppily, notorious. The Turkey carpets an made 
ill one piece, and generally consist of u dark central 
ground, figured with a small irregular angular pattern. 


irregular angular pattern. 
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The process 
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" la ttttle or ao attempt amdo to prodnoe tha itnlu of two doth*, which are woven at the tame time, each 
and symmetrical pattern that aw •een in earpets of doth being wrfectin itself, and ueceesanlv of drihreat 
European maanfaetvre. A genome Turkey «rp«t ooloor. Kidderminster earpeta, constating of three, 
should be free from any admixture of green, which la and area four doth*, called three-ply and four-ply ear* 
the sacred eolonr of the followeraof Mahomet. The pets, hare been made; hat those which oonsmoftwo 
warp fa made of very strong linen or cotton thread, olotha only are themoat common. Many colours can bn 
end the coloured wonted la tied to It in tufts, which Introduced into Kidderminster earpeta by using dlSh¬ 
are afterwards cot, to bring them to the same level, rent coloured wefts; but this gives a striped appear* 
Aa thd terms see, writ, A aim, sheof, will be often ance to the surface, which deteriorates from its appear- 
oaed in this article, it will be necetaaiy to mention, ance. Jn manufacturing tfan sort of 
that the warp or chain oon slats of the strings of cotton, chains of different colours are oaed, ai 

linen, or hemp, that extend longitudinally from end to corresponding in colour with the chaina. _... _ 

end of tha length of carpet, and the weft or shoot ia the of weaving is complicated, and it waa formerly effected 
line or tinea that are introduced transversely, from aide by means of intricate aud cumbersome machinery, 
to aide of the piece, between the threads of the warp, This, however, waa simplified by the introduction of 
ea the alternate threads of this component part of the the barrel-loom, which has, in its turn, been super- 
carpet are raised and depressed bv turns by the action aeded by the Jacquard loom (see Jacqiusd Loon, 
of machinery. The principal kinds of carnets made in and Wxating), whiob » used in the manutao ore 
this country are the Brussels, Wilton, Kidderminster, of Brussels and Wilton carpets, as well as in making 
Tapestry, Axniineter, Dutch, Venetian, and Printed Kidderminster carpets. Tapestry carnets are made 
Felt carpet. Brussels carpets consist of an upper sur- . a manner similar to Brussels and Wilton oarpets, 
face of worried yarn attached to a strong coarse linen hut only one yarn ia used instead of fire or mole ot 
web; lines of worsted arc arranged with those of the different colours, as in the carpets just named. This 
warp, proceeding in the aame direction from end to yarn is dyed at different parts of its length, to suit the 
end of the length of the piece. As manv threads of requirements of the pattern, and as the whole pattern 
worsted are put in eaoh of these lines, or “ ends,” as is printed on the yarns, the machinery required is of a 
they are generally called* as there are colours in the far less complicated nature than when it ia required to 
piece. Two wens, or ahoots, are used, one passing pull many yarns of different colours shore the surface 
above and the other under the woollen yarns, by which >f the cloth which forms the basis in order to prod ace 
they are hound tightly together, and give substance the desired design. Axminstcr oarpets are made at 
and solidity to tlan whole fabric. The pattern is made Axminstcr, in Devonshire, m*a manner similar to that 
by drawing loops of these yarns above the surface of which Turkey carpets ore manufactured. Tufts of 

toe linen basis, between each passage of the shoots > rated arc tied to a wurp of strong linen and seonred 

from aide to side. The means 1>y which this arrange- by a lineu weft. The process ii tedious, and the car- 
ment is effected are rather complicated, and rcqnirc ta >cts are necessarily expensive: they are made in one 
be seen to be thoroughly understood Kadi coloured! nece, to suit the sue of the rooms for which they an 
yarn that aids m forming the pattern passes through a required Dutch and Venetian carpets are made in 
small metal loop, oalled a “mailcords are attoc bed 
to these mails, which pass over pulleys arranged in a 
frame above the loom, and fastened to a roller near 
the floor; strings, called 41 lashes/* tire attached to the 
cords that are fastened to the mails, every lash being 
passed round all the cords attached to the yarns that it 
is necessary to raise above the surface in each traua- plaid, a different shoot must ho used. Th'o’Dufch car- 
verse ridge of the patterns and there are as many pets are a coarse variety of the Venetian, the chain 
lashes as there are ndgea or stripes necessary to com- consisting of dv«»d hemp, on which account they are 
pleta the entire pattern from beginning to end. The sometimes called string carpets. The printed felt ear- 
longer the space the pattern occupies, the greater will pets aro made of coarse wool and hair, brought into a 
be the number of laatiet roquired; thus, in a pattern compact mass by the process of felting (see FxLTnro), 
which occurs once in every yard of the length, there and the pattern is imprinted in robnirs by means of 
will be three times as many lashes required as then rollers on which it is cut. Of the oarpets that have 
will for a pattern whioh occurs three times in every been mentioned, the felt carpets are the cheapest % 
yard. When the process of weaving carpets is in pro- they are also serviceable and comfortable, being warm, 
grass, each successive ridge is formed in this manner — and quite impervious to draughts. Brussels carpets 
The lash which holds the cords attached to the jams are the moat expensive; but this is, in a great measure, 
whioh must then be brought shore the surface of the compensated by their durability. Tapestry carpets 
linen basis, is pulled towards him by the weaver. this aro cheaper, but the colours are not so fastiug as those 
raises the required Tarns to a considerable extent, and of the Hi niseis carpets. Dutch and Venetian carpets . 
the weaver is enabled to thrust a long thin piece of are aometimes bud dowu in sitting-rooma, but they 
wood, oalled a “ sword/* about four or five inches wide, are more generally used for covering staircases i they 
nnder the loops that havo been thus raised; a thir are cheap, but far from durable, 
wire is then introduced, and the sword is withdrawn MtafinriMunr, tnt1n*u-mi»h'-vn (Lat. manut and 
The loops are next drawn tightly over the wire, halfof mffo), m Horn. Antiq , was the form by which alaves 
the linen threads of the chain are raised, and the othe were released from tneir condition; so called because 
half and the woollen yarns are lowered. The nppe they wore sent, as it were, out of the band or power 
weft is then shot through by means of the shuttle, th< of their master. There were three ways in which slaves 
IHMition of the alternate threads of the chain and the were manumitted,—by timlirfa, census, or will. The 
vans reversed, and the under weft is shot through, first of these was the most ancient, and m it the slave 
The whole is then pressed tightly together with an was brought before the magistrate, who laid bis wand, 
instrument called the ** batten ;'* when this has been ntmhrta , upon his head, and declared him to be free* 
done, the yarns required to form the next ndee are The manumission by census waa effected by the name 
brought above the surface, and the process already of the slave, with his master’s consent, being Inserted 
described is repeated until the piece is completed, in the census or pubbo register of the cifiaena. By 
When a sufficient quantity of carpet has been made, will, a slave could ne made free conditionally or uncou¬ 
th* wires are pulled out. In tho Wilton caipeta, the ditionnlly, or free and an heir of the testator. By 
loop# thus formed over the wires are cut, and form a mnnnmnxion the relationship of patron and freedmau 
velvet-pile snrtaee; each wire is grooved, and a sharp was established between tlie parties There have been 
knife, the point of which works in the groove, ia drawn various forms of manumission in England In the time 
through the worsted, and thcwireis freed thus, instead William I., villeins were manumitted by the master 
of being pulled out. Kidderminster carpets, some- delivering them by the right hand to the viscount in 
times called Scotch carpets, present the same pattern ftill court, showing them the door, giving them a fane# 
on both sides, with the oolqura reversed; thus, if red and a sword, and proclaiming them free. Others were 
start are shown on a white ground on one side, the othe* manumitted by charter. There waa also an implied 
•ids will p r esent white stars on a red ground. These manumission, as when the lord made an obligation for 
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irdinnrv looms. Tli- patterns adopted are usually 
itripea or large plaids. The chain consists of stripes 
>f worsted yarns of different colounf, and the shoot is 
gencrnlly a thick black cord of wool or cotton, or these 
materials combined. When a transverse stripe of a 
differe t colour is required to gi<e the appearance of 
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Moirara*distributcxr 


Map, Deleniatioa of 


payment of money to the bondman at a certain day, crop. A* the etook of manure it generally limited, 
>r sued him where be might enter without suit, Ac. it ie the study of agriculturists to discover some 
MasrOBX'DiuTirsuTOB, min -firs', an agricultural im- means of compensation for a deficiency. In a fa* 
plement, used for distributing manure easily and at diciouriy arranged rotation of crops, this compensation 
regular distances. It is usually combined with tho is obtained. (Are BurnrHosman or Limb.) 
ordinary oorn-drill, so that ths corn and the manure Man use airr. (See Valmoosaphy.) 

are delivered together. The machine ie generally so Mavvsckxvt, Alxxaxsbiay. (See Abaxurnnir 
arranged that the manure oan, at the pleasure ot tho MawuscuxrT ) 

cultivator, be deposited, not only irom two to three Map, mip (Lat. mappa, a towel, or doth) maps 
inches deeper iu the ground than tho seed, but irom may have been origiuaJly drawn upon doth), a deli- 
ten to twelve in advance of it, so as to gi\o the soil nention of the surface of the earth, or any part of it, 
time to cover the manure before tho next coulters exhibiting the lines of latitude ana the relative posi- 


deposlt the teed. The progress of the nu urc-drill has 
been very slow, although the advantages n is mg irom 
its use are many and palpable, lly plat i ig the seed 
In dircot contact with manure in the pi on -.i of germi¬ 
nation. it is well nourished lit that penod in its growth 
when it most needs assist.nice, m older to develop it** 
fibres and to extend its roois. 


-posi¬ 
tions ox countries, mountains, sees, rivors, Ao. For 
flie construction of maps different mathematical hypo¬ 
theses havo been adopted. Projection is one method 
of construction, in which the boundaries of oountnes 
and their raoro remarkable features are represented 
n<*(" r-’ ■ 2 to the rules of perspective, on the suppoei- 
.t.--i lie eye bdng placed on some point ox the 
Mahbbbs, mnn-vrez* (b'r. tnannrurrer, from main, tho! sphere, or at some given distance from it, which may 
hand, ami oumrer, towel.), at- pplied m Agr. 1 be increased indefinitely. This method onawersvarr 
to vegetable, animal, or 1 mullein introduced well when the surface to bo represented is of small 

into tue soil, either lor tin purposool improving its extent and tho point of view nearly over the centre; 
texture or for directly nourishing tho plants which but when the surfaco is of great extent, places near 
grow in it. Thus, if tho soil he too still with clay, the border of tho projection are much distorted. De- 
Band is used ; if, on tho contrary, it bo too loose with t elnpmi 7/l-mnps are constructed on the supposition 
excess of sand, it will bo beucUttcd by tho addition of t l, st ie**ot the earth lobe represented 

olay. Murf, anulutul mixture ot clay and lime, some- it .i | \ •: a v ihe vertex of which is situated 

times contaiuing a lit tie silica and bitumen, is very use- somewhere m tho polar avis produced, and tho conical 
ful os « manure in the improvement of moiI... Its great surface is supposed either to touch tho sphere in tho 
advantage is, that it dilates, cracks, and is redifrcd to middin parallel of the map, or to toll within the sphere 
powder by exposure to moisture and the ntmn&pheio; at the middle parallel, and without itBt the extreme 
und it operates by subdividing the soil and hastening I Parallels Tho surface ot the cone is then supposed to 
decomposition. Quielr-hme, especially that derived bo spiead out into a plane. Another method of oon- 
from fossil or living shells, is n vciy excellent r-.uvre '‘*nc* • ; maps depends upon the development of a 
In cold marshy soils, abounding in organic mat . : h Is*. 1 .u suiface, by which means they have tho 
particularly otiicacious in converting animal and vege- 1 pumllels of lalitudo and circles of longitude reapeot- 
table matters into nounsluncnt for plants. In eonse-1 ivelv represented by parallel straight lines. Terrca- 
quonoeof the alkali which nukes contain, they attract | trial maps rf tb*v i , e«.Ti turn arc usually called Jfer- 
moisturo from the atmospheic, and thus accclcmto ninr'a t u !l>m >;li the invention is due to on 

vegetation. Tho most univeisol mineral innimic known Knglish n. i'iii i‘i it.« mii, I dwnitl Wright. Celestial 
is gypiam, or sulphate of lime; but chemists uro not maps are representations of the positions of the start 
agreed as to tho wuy in which it aids upon vegetation, on a plane surface, constructed on similar principles. 
Ordinary manure consists of organised 1-inii* *, either Map, Deunkatioit of.—T he method ot delineating 
animal or vegetable, in a state of decomposition De- the various features of a country or district m a mop 
composing animal matter of every dcmription forms as shown in fig. 1, where A represents a piece of inland 
one of the most active manures, and m many cases water or lake; K K a river proceeding from this; B 
aooeleratee the decomposition of mcit vegetable mat- the garden attached to the mansion; C a hill, with 
tors mixed with it; as in the mixture of dung and straw, trees on its summit; 0 0, near the river K E, repre- 
which torms tho ordinary ref uso of the stable Those sents rising ground on its margin ; H H plantations of 
bodies which arc subject to the most rapid dccompo- trees; OOaswampor morass; K K meadow-lands; LL 
sition are most generally employed as niaunro All a public highway. In the following illustrations tho 
animal excrements arc powerful manures, and when features are shown on a larger scale, os in fig. 8, whioh 
properly applied to tho soil, soon show their action by represents a hilly or mountainous ndge. Fig. 9, rising 
the improved appcarunce of the crops. Esculent vege- ground near a river. Fig. 4, the same. Fig. 6 repre- 
tnblcs, however, "ocn np^irre .i rmcnH raid* flavour scuts a river, with small stream issuing from it and 

if they ara ovcr-ni.i-.nrcd 1*. ... animal ms- traversing a meadow. In copying this, the pupil 

nures, it ia very important flint they should bo applied should flU up the whole of the part representing tho 
OS soon as they begin to dc compose, or as soon us extent ol meadow (within the boundary-line), ss m the 
jHMsiblo afterwards, and not suffered to rot and exhale corner of the illustration now given. Fig 0 represents 
their best constituent parts whilst lying in tho farm- swampy ground with trees. Fig. 7 represents a river 
yard. The drainings end evaporation of a dunghcap entering the sea; the coast is delineated as in tho 
contain its most vulnublo component parts. Animal sketch. Kig. 8 represents pert of a sea-line of coast 


manures which decomposo slowly generally perntu 
most effectually. Oft hove tho host is ground hop**, 
the oll'ecLs ot which nro long-continued: the % u" v 
matter coutainod in bones is freqently beneficial to 
many crops. Amongst exert incntitiouH solid Mibstmcci, 


c r, with sandy shoal b 6,'and swampy morass a a. 
Fig 9 reprevents the method or delineating a rock, 
uiH in ni.ii me maps. A range of rocks is represented 
in fig 10 , and a rock surrounded by sand in fig. 11. 
Fig. 12 represents a sandy shoal. The method of 


one of tho most powcrlul is the dung of lmds which delineating water in a basin or harbour is shown in 
feed on animal food, especially the dung of uca-turds fig. 13. The manner of representing blocks of houses 
Ouono is a manure of this kind. (See tin no.) Vege- in a town or suburban district map is represented in 
table manures are often effective, cape* milv in the cime fig. 14 This example is also designed to show the use oi 
of ploughing iu a green orop. Rape* cuke, w hen used re- squares in reducing or enlarging maps. Fig. 15 ia tho 
kept dry. forms an excellent dressing tor turnip aamo subject as m the previous figure. The pupil. 
Boa-weeds, consisting of various species of fun, Aided bj t he letters of reference and the figures. Should 

'■"'** " have no difficulty in_finding the various points in 


crops 

alga, and copfervw, are considerably used an munuroin 
many parts near the coast. The effect of aea-w eed ma¬ 
nure is transient, and does not last for mors than asmgle to be enlarge 
orop. Soot is also a powerful manure; it requires no 
preparation, but is thrown into tho ground with tho 

seed. Tho most ordinary manure used consists of a € ___ __ 

mixture of aniinsl, vegetable, and mineral substances, r d , from any soale set off distances, as e g = 50 "g h 
It is better to manure land in tho spring than in tho fo, and so on, Next’draw aims, asp o, corresponding 
autumn, lest the winter rains should dissolve it too'toed; from 0 set off distanoss corresponding to thou 
mnoh, and endanger its sinking below the roots of the I in 0 rf, but taken from a soale larger than that of 0 4, 
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15 from fig. 1 i, and vice vend, if the plan is fig. 15 
e enlarged tw ice, os in fig. 14. Irregular portions of 
maps may be copied by adopting off vet lines, as m fig. 
16, which represents part of a river, whioh is required 
to be copied and enlarged as below. Draw any lino 
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Map, Doha—Mon of Map, Delineation of 

From tbe.L _scale m (kit from which (be measure- oqu»l to that of the copy. The ugh d e i Ji equal te 

neats one d were taken, meaaara the line* drawn at «r. The pupil should extend this prinelpte ni am* 
the various points at right angles to c d to where they ins irregular figures, by which he will be enabled to 
tooeh the outline of the lowest side of nrer, as p = 4«. judge ot its utility in praolice. la figs. 17,10,19 end 



Make the line t the same distance, out taken from ; ts 
proper scale; by proceeding thus, points will be found. 
dj tracing through which sn outline will be obtained 
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20, we give a few example* of the lettering attached 
to maps and plans Fig. 21 shows the oompa*s*merk 
io plans, by which the directions are obtained. Th. 
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Fig. 19. 
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Fig. 20. 




Jleur-de-lie always points to the north. Fig 22 repre¬ 
sents the plan of part of a district through which a 
road a ft is to be cut. 

Maplb. (See Acre.) 

Kababop, m/lr'-tl-l/u (marabou, the native African 
name), the popular name of several large birds be¬ 
longing to the Stork family, included in the genus 
Lenfopttlue of Lesson. The birds are natives of Africa 
and Asia. The Anatio variety of marabou, called the 
Adjutant, has no equal in size except the ostrich. The 
fnthers of this bird command a high price as articles 
of personal adornment. They are principally used for 
ladies' head-dresses, and are ns light as they are grarelul. 
A smaller specie*, the leptoptilue Marabou of Tera- 
minok, occurs in tropical Africa, assisting the vultures 
ill consuming the filth of the Negro villages. Its ap¬ 
pearance is even less prepossessing than that of the 
Asiatic bird, though ita plumes are equally valued 

Mababout, m clr'-fl-boo (Arab, marbouth , or wora- 
betk, saint or hermit), is a name given to a class of re¬ 
ligious devotees among the Mohammedans of the Bar- 
barf states. They frequently affect to work miracles, 
and some of them are held m high estimation; but 
most of them are little better than vagabonds. The 
dignity of a Marabout ia generally hereditary, the 
Great Marabout taking rank immediately after the 
monarah. The most distinguished Marabout of our 
own lima ia Abd-el-Kader. 

Mabiyta, auZ-rdw'-M (after Maranti, a Venetian 
physician and botanist), in Dot., the typical gen. of the 
nat. ord. Marantaeece. The speoies Jf. arundiuaeea 
fields West-India arrowroot, one ot the most pure 
and beat-known of the amylaceous substances used 
as food. This ia extracted from the rhizomea and 
, tubsrs of the plant; it forms a vary firm jelly, and la 
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the moat palatable and digestible starch known. Tho 
name arrowroot was originally applied to the rbiaomo 
of this plant from the fact of its being employed by the 
native Indians to form a aort of poultice for wounds 
inflicted by poisoned arrows. The name arrowroot 
has since been gnen to other starches used as food in 
this country. Tho species Jlf. ramoeieeima also yields 
arrowroot, und is largely cultivated in the Ease Indies. 

M iBANTACKAt, mar-dn-tm'-te-e, m Bot., the Maranta 
nr Arrowroot fain., a nat. ord. of Alonucofifledonee, 
silli-class Petaloidete, consisting of herbaceous plants 
haviug a close resemblance to Zingtberaeete. Their 
distinctive characters are, in their more irregular peri¬ 
anth ; m one of the lateral stamens being fertile and 
the other two abortive; m the fertile stamen having a 
petaloid filament, and an entire or 2-lobed anther with 
one lobe sterile: in the style being petaloid or swollen { 
and in the emlir>o not being inclosed in avitellos. 
There are seten genera and 160 species, all natives of 
tro pical regions. The rhizomes of some species contain 
starch, which, when extracted, is extensively used as 
food. (SceCkHVJi and Mababti.) 

Mabari niiro, ssirr a-eke , -no (Ital., from m araeea, a 
kind of sour cherry), a liqueur composed of the kernels 
of cherries bruised and infused in spirits of wine. The 
infusion is distilled, and to the produet are added oil 
of neroli and distilled water. A large quantity of this 
liqueur is made in Franoe; but that which cornea 
from Switrerland it considered the beat. It is con¬ 
sidered a good stomachic; but as it contains raueh of 
the principle of prussic acid, it ia a dangerous liquid 
to indulge in. 

Mababx ub, md-nb'-mtt* (Gr., emaciation), In Med.ia 
a term often used by older writers to denote a wasting 
of the body for which no cause could be d i scovered. 
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marble for ornamental and artistic purposes date* 
from the remotest antiquity.^ Italy _» tne principal 


Marble, maf-ki (Pr. marbre), a term 
mineralogists to limestones. white or ooloared, ospaMs 

of receiving * polish. In the ordinary parlaooe of the -, — _ 

mason, It means almost any rook which may be polished ,* pearl), afatty acid, supposed at onetimetob*3istiadt 
an oh as steatite, serpentine, breccia, fte. The use ol bat aeoertained by Helots to be a mixture of one part 

“ * —- of stsario aoid and nine or ten of palmitic add. Ilia 

a singular fact, that although the meltln ff .poial of 
ateano add ia 16®° Fahr., and that of palmitic add 
143*6° Fahr., yet the mixture of the twomeit* at 
_......____ 140° Fahr. 

The principal quarries of the district are at Carrara. Mabgabih, maf-qd-rin, a neutral fist, at one time 
Mau*, and Seravezsa, and produce between forty and supposed to be distinct, but now ascertained to be a 
fifty thousand tona per annum of white and coloured mixture of atcarine and palmitin. It ia called marga- 
marblci. La Bpeisia, Monti, Pisani, Camniglia, Elba, rin from margaron, Or., a pearl, on account of its 
Sienna, and Gerfalco, also produco marble of great crystallising in pearly scales. 

cxoellenoe and beaut?, but in comparative!? small Maegbayb, mur'-yraip (Ger. narkprqf, count of tlie 

? pantities. The principal Italian marbles are Carrara Mark), a title originally bestowed on a commander 
often miscalled Sicilian), pure white; Giallo antieo, intrusted with tho protection of a mark, or country on 
yellow, more or less veined; Basso antuo, blood-red. tho frontier. Maries and margraves begin to appear 
and speckled with nhito; Portoro, black, with gold m history as early as tho reigu of Charlemagne. In 
ring* and veins; Bardiglio, dove-coloured and veined; rank, margraves stood next to the kings and emperors, 
LamnchrUo, dark brown, with iridescent particles* and above the dukes in whose country themargiraviaie 
Cipatin, white, with green rings and veins; 3fa»delvto t was established. In some cases, howover, some mar¬ 
red. with yellow spots; BrocateHo c/s Siena, yellow, grates were dependent upon the dukes. In the 12th 
with purple spots; and Verde antico, clouded green, coutnry nurgraviates became hereditary, and the rsnk 
Parian marble occnrs in the island of Paros, und is of margrave was equal to that of a prince of the 
almost as celebrated as that from Carrara. The 
former has a more waiy look than tho latter; for 
which reason it is preferred by many sculptors tor 
nude statues. The principal marbles found in (>reat 
Britain are the Kilkenny and Connemara, black and 
green marbles; Bristol,Sussex, and Uerbyshiremarbles, 
containing shells; the encnnital marbles of Derby¬ 
shire; the Cornwall, serpentine, and steatite. 

Mabdlbs, Abuxdi liait. (See Abuxdkliah Mab- 

BIBS.) 

Marbles, Et.gt.v. (See Eloix Mabdlbs ) 

MahcgbayiacKvF, Vtark'-qrat'-se-e, in But 


empire, standing between counts and dukes in the 
German empiro. 

Maria Theresa, Order or, md-ri'-d fe-ret-ed, is 
tho name of on Austrian military order, founded in 
1757, and basing grand crosses, commanders, and 
1 ' T, .t* 

M mill *i *». (See Calehdvla.) 

MaKIXB lKbDHAXCB. {See JHbVBAYOB ) 

Marine, ma-rerns 1 (bat martnee, pertaining to the 
sea), a band of soldiers enrolled and disciplined to 
soi vo on board ships ih a naval engagement, or on 
in Hot, 1 liero the? might co-operate with a fleet in 

the Marcgratm fani., n smallnat.ord. of JHcoti/Ir Jones, attacking un enemy's const. There is no positive in- 
nub-elass Thnlam\flnnr, generally regarded as 1 * mtion us to what time distinct corps of troops 

allied to C/unueete and Ilypencuera- Tho sp< a appointed ia tho natal servica of Great Britain, 

belonging to it are, however, distinguished Irani There is some mention m 1681 of tho Duke of York's 

rmo regiment of foot-soldiers. In ilia reign of 
William III., several regiments were enrolled for the 
men ot tho navy; but they appear to have been cen¬ 
tered inoio us embryo seamen than any tiling else, for 


Clusiuceie by their alternate leaves, unsy mmetrioal 
flowers,versatile anthers, and very numerous minute 
seeds. They are distinguished, on theothci hand, from 

Ugpcricaeem by their equal-sided petals, distinct _... ..._,____„___ 

stnmen", i»**d «<igmas. There ai e liiyr genera and s soon ns they » ere duly qualified, they were struck ofl? 
!'■; -i*.' Me*, g-wri'i'it natives ot equinoctial Amenca hemuster-roll and entered for seamen, aatoremaat men. 

l.ill 1 ** h ki ownn|i'* properties. Marcqrnvia UihM- the i gn of Queen Anne six regimontsof marines 
lata ia said to bo diuretic ami antisyphilitie. Cuiious sed. and these may bo said to have formed the 

pitcher-liko bracts oc cur in sonio of the genera. uclcus of tho present foice. In tho year 1766, on the 

March, marteh (Lot. Marline, Mars), is 1 he name of « ommcndut ion of laird Anson, tho marine foroe was 
the third month <. f ■ *ir v. ir, c ’ 4 i .•*;(! irtv-mie da> s. Iloge! her reconstructed, and raised to 130 companies. 
It was so named..i * ■ • to I i", by Romulus, sistiug of about 6,000 men. In tho year 176® 

in honour of his * •* c M , a * * i'io first mouth | il force numbered about 18,00® men, and during the 
of tho Roman year; and, indeed, till the alteration ot wur.it tho end of tho last century and beginning of 
tho style in 1762, the legal year in Pnglnml commenced 'lie present one, the marines mustered some 20.000 
on tho 25th of March. The Anglo-Saxons commonly non. In the pi csont da? tho marines are divided into 
called this month A!yd monath , tho loud or storiny I two branches,—tho Marine Artillery and tho Marine 
month; and the Inst tlireo days of it are still known in Lu/ht Infantry ; tho funner being composed of 17 
somo parts os the borrowing days (which see). companies and tho latter of 116. The total strength 

March, a military air iu duple time, nl.iynd by pul- may be estimated at 106 staff officers, 433 commissioned 
satile and inflatile instruments, to regulate thesbtis * its, ami 17, ISO non-commissioned officers and pri- 


and enliven the spints of soldiers. A match ouqlii 
always to be wntten in common time, beginning 
with a broken bar with an odd crotchet or quiver. 
On parade occasions, it is played in slow, but for 
ordinal y marching in quick time. Although pro- 
peily belonging to martial music, tho inarch hna long 
since obtained admission into ull kinds of music, and 
is adapted to ever? kind of instrument. Thus, we find 
it in tho compositions of the greatest masters; as, for 
instance, the march in "Guillanme Tell," tho religious 


'at pi. The scverel depots are stationed at Ply month, 
Portsmouth, Woolwich, and Chatham, which Oorts 
Ihev garrison, tho hcad-quarlera of the artillery being 
Portsmouth. Tho latter aro dressed in blue with 
white facings, and the former in a scarlet uniform with 
hliio facings. Tho marines annoy the enemy at sea by 
a fire of rouaketry, directed from the tops or deck, and 
the? also repel by means of their baronets any attempt 
undo to board the ship. This gallant corps has also 
distinguished itself m cut? on shore, and shared vie- 


march in Mozart's " Zauberflote," and in Gluck's biliously in the capture of Bcllcitle. tho batUe of 
•'Alceste,” tho wedding march of Mendelsohn, and Bunker* Hill, the defence of Acre, and also, under tho 
tho “ Dead March" in Handel's oratorio ot “ Saul." command of Lord John Ilay, on the coast of Spain 
M arch ah tia, martsh-an'-tc-d (after M. Mnrcbant, a during the Pcmnsnlar war. The offioers of the 
French botanist), in Bot, a gen of liverworts. If. Royal Marines take their rank by seniority, up to tho 
hemispheric*, and other specieB, hare been employed step of lieutenant-colonel, there being no system of 
in the form of poultices in dropsy. purchasing, as in the army.—Bof. English Chotopeedhp— 

Marches, marteh'-ta (Ang.-Hax.), denotes the coun- Arts and Sci 


leneos. 


try lying near or about the marks which indicated the Maritime Law, mSr'-e lime (Lat. stars, the sea), 
limits of two kingdoms, Ac. In England, the nu»roh as a branch of international law, ia that collection of 


land* were those lying adjacent to the borders 
Scotland and Wales. (S"- Roidib, Tub.) 
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of principles and usages that pertains to the righte, 
duties, and obligations of nations with respect to tho 
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Maritime law 

•eft. (Am Law o» Rahovs.) It fonot slao «n im- 
portent brenoh of the commercial low of all maritime 
countries, relating non especially to individuals, to 
the property of skipst the rights and duties of masters 
■adssauisn ( contnots ofaffreightment,average,salvage, 
Ao. Beaidaa the general maritime law, every com¬ 
mercial state baa certain admiralty regulations of a 
municipal character, peculiar to itself; as navigation 
acta, laws with reaped to harbours, obstructions in 
rivers, wrecks, Ac. Cases arising under these laws 
fall within the jurisdiction of the martfime courtt. 
These art, in thia country, the Court of Admiraltv 
(which see), and its court of appeal, the Judicial 
Committee of the House of Lords, together with 
tho courts of Vice-Admiralty, established in her ma¬ 
jesty's possessions beyond the seas, with jurisdiction 
over maritime oansea. To Rhodes belongs the honour 
of having framed the first authoritative code of mari¬ 
time hawa, which waa the eouico of tho mantime 
jurisprudence of the Romans, Fragments of this code 
art p re s e rved in the Digest of Justinian, under the 
title Dl Leg* Jthodia de jurtu ; and these fragments, 
together with a few brief rules of the Roman law, 
embraced in the works of Justinian, are all that 
remain to ns of the maritime law of tho ancients. 


the republic of AmaHl towards the end t the 11th 
century, and is known as tho Amalfltan Table. Though 
mentioned by authors aa being in cTistenee as late 
ft* the 16th century, it has since been entirely lost ^ 
The next work of this nature is the u Conenlatn del 
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Market 

England.—Ref. A Treatise o* Maritime Lam, by Henry 
Flanders. 

MAuroxAK. (Am If ajosava end Ouoahvx.) 

Mur, St., Ooum or, mark , is the second in order 
of the (our gospels of tho Now Testament, fit. Hark 
was not an apostle or companion of Jetns Christ during 
his ministry; bnt is said, by tradition, to hnvft been 
secretary of Fetor, and to nave written his gospel ac¬ 
cording to the discourses of that apostle. Some amort 
that a number of those who had pubHcly listened to 
Peter's preachings at Rome had entreated Hark, aa he 
had been a long time the apostle's oompanion and had 
a clear understanding of wnat ho had delivered, that 
he would commit the particulars to writing. Tha 
minnteness with which the various circumstances are 
recorded shows that the person who diotated it must 
have been an eye-witnest of what has been recorded, 
while the great humility with which Peter is always in¬ 
troduced, his weakness and fall being folly exposed, 
■jive eolour to the tradition that it proceeded principally 
rom him. Some critics have maintained that this 
gospel is merely an abridgment of that of Matthew; 
and there certainly occur many striking coincidences 
between them, both in style and words; but the fre¬ 
quent deviations of Mark from the order in time and 
arrangement of facts observed by Matthew, as well as 
tho introduction of many things not notioed by the 
latter, are opposed to this View, This gospel wee 
originally written in Greek; but from the number of 
llehrHHms discoverable in it, there can bo little doubt 
tlmt its author was, by birth and education, a Jew; 
while, on the other hand, its numerous Latin isms 
show that it waa composed by a person who had lived 
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observed by the commercial cities of the Mediter¬ 
ranean at the timo of its compilation. Its origin is 
involved in some obscurity, the Spaniards claiming 
the honour of its paternity for Barcelona, where it 
appeared abont tho middle of the 13th ccntniy; while 
Others contend that it was Iho production of the 
Pisans about two centuries earlier. The earliest mat t- 
time code of Western Europe is known as the “ Laws 
of Oleron," tho origin ot which, like that of the 
Consolato, is involved m obscurity. Earlier English 
writers contend that these laws were compiled by 
Richard I. at tho isle of Oleron, on the const ot France; 
while French writers maintain that they were prepared 
by order of Queen Eleonora, duchess of Quienne, and 
mother of Richard I. Recent authors reject both 
etories, and now tho general opinion seems to be that 
they were compiled in France in the reign of Louis IX. 
They were the estatablished regulations of tho early 
commercial states of Western Europe, and are still 
respected in Rnglaml, France, and the United States. 
•'The Laws of Wisbury/'ur Wisby, onee an important 
city of trado in the island of Gothland, were promul¬ 
gated about tho year I2H8. They are still observed in 
their fundamental principles bv the nations of the 
Baltic, and aro deservedly received with respect in the 
eonrts of this country. The Hnnso towns compiled 
and adopted a system of their own, based principally • 
upon the laws of Oleron and Wishury, in 1501. It was 
afterwards corrected and enlarged at a general naaem- 
blv of the deputies at Lubcck in 1814, and became the 
nue of deoision in every contested point In France, 
under the reign of Louis XIV., and at the instigation 
of his minister Colbort, the marine ordinances o< 
1073 and 1GS1 were issued, enlarging the foundations of 
maritime law, arranging its parts, and out ot various 
materials constructing a harmonious system. The 
former of these ordinances treats largely of bills of 


is proved by tho unanimous testimony of the early 
fathers. Komccritu s have thought that the last twelve 
verses of the 18th chapter were not written by the 
evangelist, ns they are not to be found in some of the 
ancient manuscripts; bnt there is nothing to oppose 
the view that they may have been written by him at a 
Inter period, and thus some copies been in circulation 
without them. Cousiderablo difference of opinion 
'lists ns to tho timo when this gonpel was written! 
some placing it as early as 68, others after Peter's death, 
as late as li.». Tho probability seems to be that it was 
written about 03 or 04. It consists ol sixteen chapters, 
nd maybe divided into three partsvi*., 1. Containing 
in account of the transactions from the baptism of 
Christ to his entering on tho more public part of his 
ministry ft. 1—13); 2. the discourses and actions of 
Christ to his going up to Jerusulem to the fourth and 
last passover (i. 1 lr—x ); 3. the passion, death, and 
rcsutrcction of Christ (ix.—xiv.). From the style and 
character of the book, there can be little doubt that it 
a ns written for Gentile Christians. The explanation* 
that are introduced would have been unnecessary if it 
bid been written exclusively for Hebrew Christians, 
»i, where he uses the word eorban, ho adds 11 that is, 
a gut." Thin gospel is charsetei i/rd by clearness, 
•vnetness, anil conciseness, combined with on almost 
victuresqiieness of narration. Indeed, it has been said 
hut, considenug the copiousness and maiesty of the 
mhject, the variety of great, actions which it relates, 
ho surprising circumstances that attended them, ana 
ho uumerous and important doctrines which it con- 
.uns, it is "tlm shortest and clearest, the mo»t mar¬ 
vellous, and at the same time the most satisfactory, 
lstoiy in the whole world."— Rtf. Horne's Introduc- 
ton to the Holy Scripture*. 

M v»k is on old English term for s coin formerly 
current. Its valne was two-thirds of a pound sterling. 



repubUcation of the ordinances ot 1673 end lnHi. in 
this country, no system or oode of maritime law has 
ever been issued by authority. The laws and practices 
that guide ns in reference to mantime affairs are 
founded principally on the practice* of merchants, the 
principles laid down in the civil law, tbit laws of Oleron 
and wiabary, the judicial decisions of oar own and 
foreign countries, Ao. The decisions of Lords Mans¬ 
field and Stowell have done muoli to fix the principles 
to. improve and perfect the man tune law of 
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name of a weight used in several parts of Enrnpe. and 
several commodities, especially gold and silver. 
Franco and Holland, the mark equalled eight 
ounces 

Mvkkft, mar'-ket (tat. mereatua), in Law, is sn 
appointed place and fixed time for the meeting of 
myers and sellers. A market can be set up only by 
irtue of a royal grant, or by immemorial usage, which 
presupposes a grant. A grant to hold a market mast 
not be prejudicial to others, mors especially to tbo 
owners of existing markets; and hence the first step 
of the crown, with tho view to oonfer such grants is to 
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» writ erf §uod immmd, directed to the sheriff of 
the oonntr, utboriuof him to sa■moo • jury to 
taquire whether the proponed gnat would dun ego 
tho queen or any of her subjects. Formerly, markets 
wore held chiefly on Sundays, and frequently in church¬ 
yards ; but statutes were subsequently passed prohibit¬ 
ing these. Sales in markets may be either of goods 
actually brought to the market, or of goods not so 
brought, the latter being generally by sample. 

MASKtjrO.MK. (&W1HX.) 

IfaaxiMO-MACBtHB.—Annexed is a drawing of a 
eery effective machine for performing one of the 
numerous operations in connection with the process 
of coining. It is the invention of Ur. Meredith Jones, 
of the Boyal Mint. It is celled a marking-machine; 
bat as that title does not convey to those who are un- 
aoqtieinted with the processes of money-making any 
oxaot Idea of its natnre, we may venture briefly to 
describe its uses. Every properly manufactured coin 
has raised edges on its circumference, which are in¬ 
tended to preserve tho engraved surfaces from abra- , 


demand a very heavy strain. This strata woSSTaro? 

peass and ineonvenieaos. The marking, or "edca- 
oompmsmg*; machine, at we should!*disposed to 

flf* "VJf • fo *? **“• I* rmseathw 

•dgea of blanks before they ere paeaed forward 

to the stamning-pressee, and thus prepareeSem 
to receive the intended heading wUe^oraameuto 
current coin, and the moulded rims which protect 
them from rapid defacement. One of these ma¬ 
chines is at present employed in the Koysl Mint to 
mark blank discs of gold, silver, and bronse. The 
operation of the machine is as follows:—A. beg of 
bronze pieces we will suppose to have been (Uncharged 
upon the flat feeding-pan of the maohine: the feeding, 
pan is placed at men an angle as to give the pteoes a 
strong inclination to fall into a tube at its bass. The 
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machine ll 
revolving 
below the 




», wd • notched disc of steel, 
be horisoa, iad immediately 
carries forward the lowest 
the tab# to • braae apoot placed 
This spout la a eondaetor to 


fatigue united fb tbe Church of Borne. In 1584, 
Ircgory XIII, founded at Brae * Moron ita eol- 
ch they here since reosived most of their 
36, Clement XU. prevailed on a national 
It the resolutions of thcoouoottof Treat. 
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736, Clement XII. prevailed 
pt the resolutions of the eon 


piece slides horisqptally toward! the latter, which ia 
revolving at a rapid rate. Arrived at this point, it is 
eeaght u a groove in fooe of the diso, and Uni onuses 
it to rotate two or three those between the diso and a 
Axed " oheok,” having a corresponding groove on the 
opposite 'tide, and then discharges it into the basket. 
Set screws at the baok of the oheok allow of its ad¬ 
justment at ear distance from the running diso, and 
than to adapt the machine for any aiaod blank* which 
it may bo required to pass through it. The blank, 
after He dismissal, will be found to have its edge 
iMdteaed at the expense oi its diameter, and thus the 
flhaip oomers which it presented alter puuohing from 
the sheet have been rounded off. It is, in foot, a 
M marked** pieoe. The machine disposes of about 
700 pieces per minute. Through the courtesy of the 
proprietors of the Mechanic*’ Magazine we are en¬ 
abled to give an engraving of this maohine. 

Marking-Ink. {Set Ink.) 

Marking-Nut. ( See Hkicbcarpur ) 

Make, Obdbk or Saint, is the name of a Venetian 
order of knighthood, said to have been established in 
honour of St. Mark, the patron saint of that republic. 
The doge, as well as the senate, elected knights, who 
enjoyed a pension. Foreigners also, particularly 
learned men, were elected. 

Mail, marl (Welsh), strictly speaking, is olay con¬ 
taining corbonato of lime: but the term is now loosely 
applied to any clayey earth used in fertilising land. 

Marmot, mar 1 -mot (Ital. marmotfa) (Arctouiye ), a 
gen. of rodent animals, of which there are many 
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roar Deiow, bristling witn points; accordingly, some 
species are easily induced to feed on flesh, and will ent 
insects as well as vegetables. They are short-legged 
animals, with a tail round and rather short; they also 
possess a largo and flattened head. They pass the 
winter in a state of torpor, m deep holes, the entrance 
of which they close up with hay. They arc generally 
gregarious and ore easily tamed. The Alpine marmot 
{Arotomye alpinue) is about aa large as a rabbit, with 
a short tail, and covered with a yellowish-grey fur, 
varied with ash-ooloured tints towards the head. This 
•pedes inhabits the Alps and Pyrenees just below the 
region of perpetual snow. The Polish marmot is about 
the same tise as the one last mentioned, and of nearly 
the same colour. It inhabits small bills, and mountains 
wbioh are but slightly elowitod, in Poland, and it fre¬ 
quently burrows in tue hardest soils. Besides these, 
there are many other European and Asiatic specimens. 
In oonelnsion, it may be observed that the marmots 
partake of many of tno characteristics of the squirrels, 
and that they are both herbivorous and carnivorous. The 
American marin'-t ( tmlovicianua) will be 

found described uuder the n* iielo Pbaxhib Boo (which 

***). 

Masonites, mar'-o-nitea, in Ecel.IIist., are a sect of 
Christians in Asiatic Turkey, dwelling principally about 
Mount Lebanon. Their origin, and the dernation of 
their name, are matters of home uncertainty; bat the 
prevailinjLopimon is, that they were colled either after 
a hermit Moro, who lived in the 6th contury, or after 
their fftst patriarch, John Maro, who flourished two 
oestnries later. The general opinion is, that the Ma¬ 
sonites are sprangwom tho Monothelites, who arose 
in the 7th oentury, and held the opinion that Christ, 
though he united ia himself tho divino and human 
nature, had but onqr will. They were supported by 


old traditional Usages; thus their 
to many, reoeive the Lord's Supper in both Bi 
the Arabic language in the church service, Ac. Their 
head is the patriarch of Antioch, whose residence, 
however, is toe convent of Dair-u-Shafte, on Mourn 
Lebanon. Every tenth year he haa to give an account 
of the condition of the church to the pope et Borne. 
Under the patriarch are bishops and several other 
orders of clergymen. In the district of Lebanon there 
were upwards of 200 religions houses under the rule of 
St. Anthony; but in oonsequenoe of tho reoent war 
with the Erases, many of theso have been destroyed. 
Their pohtioal constitution is that of a military com¬ 
monwealth | the supreme government' being In the 
hands of four chief sheiks, who are also their feeders In 
time of war. Their dependence on the Ottoman empire 
is bttle more than nominal, consisting merely in the pay¬ 
ment of an annual tribute. In 1841 a fierce war raged 
between the Moronites and the neighbouring Druses, 
m which the former suffered grestfy. In May, 1800, 
the war again broke out with unprecedented fierceness, 
the Druses being aided and excited by the Mohammedan 
population, and even by Turkish troops. Tbe Mero- 
mtes were soon overpowered; about 160 towns and 
ullages were destroyed, and nearly their entire ter¬ 
ritory laid waste. Many of the people were oruelly 
massacred. At length peace was concluded; and to 
prevent the return of similar atrocities, the European 
powers, at a conference held at Paris, agreed upon an 
intervention in Syria for the protection of tbe Chris¬ 
tians. The number of tbe Maronites is variously 
estimated from 160,000 to 600,000. 

Marqub, Letters or, mark (Fr.), are commissions 
for extraordinary reprisals for reparation to merchants 
taken and despoilea by strangers at sea* crentable 


By tho law of nations, they are grantable whenever tbe 
subjects of one stato are oppresMd and injured by those 
of another, and jnatiee denied by that state to which the 
oppressor belongs. The term, hqwever, as oommonly 
used, lias come to bear a somewhat different significa¬ 
tion. If, during war, a subject should take aa enemy's 
ship without commission from the crown, the pus 
would belong, not to the captor, but to the crown. To 
encourage merchants and others to fit out privateers or 
armed amps in time of war, the lords of the Admiralty 
have been empowered, by various acts of parliament, 
:o grant cominissipns to the owners of such vessels; so 
:hat tho prises captured by them may be divided be¬ 
tween tho owners of such vessels, their captains and 
crews. Before such commission is granted, the owners 
arc required to give security to the Admiralty to make 
compensation for any violation of treaties with peace¬ 
ful powers. These commissions aro ordinarily termed 
letters of marque. During the late war with Bnsaia, 
onr government did not issue any letters of marque.— 
Jtcf. Wharton's Law Lexicon . 

Marquetry, mar'-ket-re (Fr. margu*teri* f marque - 
ter, to inlay), a peculiar kiud of inlaid cabinet-work, 
in whioh thin slices of different coloured woods, and 


-people, iad defended their freedom first against the 
Qneks and subsequently against the Saracens. At 
length, in 1182, they renounced Munothelitism and were 
received wtyhin the pale ofthe Roman Catholic church; 
yet they retained their ancient rites and ceremonies, 
and accepted no popish doctrines except the supre¬ 
macy of the Romish pontiff. By this slight tie they 
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laminm of proper tbmucss, are out out into the 
required form by punches, which produce at onoe tbe 
full pattern, or mould, and the empty one which 
inolosedit; and both serve their separate purposes in 
marquetry. This species of inlaid work, whitt executed 
in gloss, precious atones, or mar bl e, IS more oommonly 
called mosaic. 

Marquis, mor'-toti, aa English title of honour next 
in rank to that of a duko. This title has always been 
conferred by letters patent, and though oi slow intro¬ 
duction, and, at first, seldom conferred, it now holds 
a conspicuous place among hereditary titles. The 
original duty of a marquis was to guard the marches, 
or frontier territories of a kingdom, from which oir- 
camstanee the name is derived. The title wee unknown 
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of marquia Cf DubHn for life. The first occasion upon parish to which it belong* for flfteeadays immediately 
which toe title of marchioness is known to have been preceding j snd no marnNge to be solemnised ifttt 
conferred wu in the Mth of Henry VIII., when Lady more then three months iron the nubllcation of the 
Anne Boohfort received that dignity in her own right, banns or grsnt of the license. The act 6 A 7 Viet. 
An English marquis hss this privilege over an carl, o 76, provides, further, that a marriage might be ceie- 
that his younger sons ere addr e s sed ss “ My lord ; brated noon e certificate of the lupenutendent-mria- 
e*p Dbra Robert Oroevenor, son of the merquis of trer of the district, with or without e licenss. the 
Westminster j and Lord DunkeUin, son of the marquis party intending to be married ia to deliver to the super* 
of Clanrioarde. In England, tbs marquises furnish the intending registrar of the district within which both 
fewest number to the peerage of any rank of the parties have dwelt for not less than seven data (If in 
nobility, ss is also the esse in Scotland; but in Ireland, different districts, to the superintendent-registrar of 
where here ia only one dukedom, tho title of marquis each), a notice of his or her intention to marry in the 
fa more frequent. The reign of Qeorge III. supplied form prescribed; the same to lie entered into a book 
tiio peerage with nearly all the existing marquisates. called the “Marriage Notice-Book," open at all ren- 
Mabbxagb, *Sr , »ndj (Lat. mari/ay turn), is a solemn sonsble times, without a fee, to persons desirous of 
contract, dictated hy nature and instituted by Provi- inspection. Where the marriage is without a license, 
denee, between two persons of different sexes, with a this notice, or a copy of it, is required to be suspended 
vi w to their mutual comfort and aupport, and for the or afllxed to some part of the superintendent's office 
procreation of children. The importance of regulating during twenty-one successive days alter the day when 
the nuptial alliance has been recognized in all onilized it was entered in the notice-book, after which, if no 
countries. In Old-Testament history, we find inter- objections have been lodged, the registrar issues, at the 
mixed marriages of the worshippers of Qod with the request of either party, a certificate in the prescribed 
heathen nations around them strictly forbidden by form, any time within three months of which the mar* 
2)ivine authority. The ancient Oreek legislators con* nage may take place. If with license, the notice or 
sidered the marriage relation, ss uot merely of pm ate, copy does not require to he suspended or affixed in tho 
but also of public or general interest. By the laws of office, .and tho certificate may be obtaiued after tho 
Lyeurgus, criminal proceedings might be taken against ex jury of one day after the entry of the notice | also, 
those who married too lato or uusuitalily, ns well as it the parties reside in different districts, the notice only 
against those who did not marry at all. The great requires to bo entered in one; but a residence of 
object of marriage they regarded as being tho rearing fifteen days in place of seven is required in tho district, 
of healthy progeny for the state. Among the Romans, Contracts to marry at a future time are recognised by 
marriage proper (eontiHbium), by which the children low, and'act ions fortlio breach of them arc by nomeans 
became Roman citizens, could only take place between uucomninu. The promises, however, must be recipro- 
a Roman citizen and the daughter of a Roman citizen cal, and a woman is bound by such a contract as much 
Between a Roman citisen and a female sla\e there was I as a man; hut actious tor broach of promise are not 
no eoHHttbium ; and, in consequence, the children wore [ "Mm h r • /U by the man, nor would suoh be much 
not Roman citizens. Children were in the power of * ' ‘ i.ivu I irt or jury. The action may bo brought 

father only when tho fruit of a legal marriage 1 v\ .»•* . >au>, but not against one. The very words, 

Roman notion of marriage was that of a complet< manner, or time of the promise are not often provable, 
personal unity of husband and wife; for the dissent o nor is it indispensable to do so. Tho defenee in such 
either party, when formally expressed, could dissolvi eases is eithei usually a denial of the proiuiso, or, if that 
the relation. The Roman matron was m n much mon he proved, anything that would make the marriage un¬ 
favourable position, socially, than tho Greek wile ; for 
ehe shared in the honours and respect shown to It 
husband, presided over her household, and winched 
over the education of her children In all Christian 
communities, the marriage relationship is regarded as 
the most solemn ot contracts, and, excepting iu Protcs- done, it forms a sufficient defence to the action ; but if 
taut oouutrtes, it is regarded as a sacrament. In this it fail, the attempt may be regarded by the Jury ee a 
country, although not a sacrament of t ho Church, yet ground for increasing the damages. But if the bad 
until very recently it fell almost exclusively under the < haructer was known to the defendant at the time of 
eognisanoo of the ecclesiastical courts. Now, however, making hi* promise, it forms no defence, though it may 
the new court of Probate and Diroroeevereisps some ot ho received in mitigation of damages. This contract, 
the functions thnt formerly fell to the ecclesiastical like any other, may be upon condition, and if the con* 
courts, especially in tho mutter of divorce (See dition be reasonable, the law will respect it, and will not 
Divokcs ) Marriage being a mutual contract, it sustain an action on the promise unless the condition 
follows that each party must enter into it of his or her be performed. 

own free will, and also that neither of them Inbour Maueiaok CKuruoiriss. — In almost every oountry 
under any legal disability,—as proximity of relationship, marriage is regarded as a season of rejoicing among 
want of age or reason, a prior contract of muinage tho fuends and relatives, and is celebrated with 
still subsisting, certain physical disabilities, &c. (See certain ceremonies. Respecting the customs of the 
Husband abb Win.) Marriage is dibsolved (1) by ancient Persians, Babylonians, Indians, and other 
death, (2) by judicial separation, (3) by judicial dis- inhabitants of Asia, ancient writers have left ns little 
solution. As regnrds the vabdity of a marriage, the >r no information. A curious custom is said to have 
general principle is that it is to be decided by the law listed in Assyria of disposing of the marriageable girls 
of the plaoe where it is celebrated; if valid there, it is hy public auction: the money received for the beet- 
valid everywhere; and if invelid there, it is not valid 'aiourcd of them being given as portions with those 
anywhere. The ecclesiastical law required, for the i whose charms were notaumcient to attract purchasers, 
solemnization of this contract, that tnero should I •» T" ■. i’l* wH’i I be ancient inhabitants ot the East, the 
not only a mutual contract of espousal, per verba «/• j 1 . .! * w.i« t hi.iin d by presents made or services rwK 
prmnenti, or words in the present, tense, but that it dered to her parents, a practice which still prevails in 
should be solemnized by e priest, without which it was some parts of that region. With tho ancient Hebrews, 
not considered a complete legal marriage. The eeole- an interval of ten or twelve mouths usually intervened 
siaatioal law, however, has long ceased to govern this between the betrothment and the celebration of the 
contract, end the principal acts which now bear upon marriage. On the day of the wedding, the bridegroom 
it ere 4 Geo. IV. o. 70, and 6 A 7 Will. IV. c. 83. proceeded, anointed and ornamented, accompanied by 
The former of these act* prescribes the previous pub- a fnend (paranynpk) and followed by several eom- 
lication of the banns upon three successive Sundays p&ninns, into tho house of tho bride, and conducted 
in manner therein mentioned, in the church or cbapel her, veiled and followed by her companions, with songs 
where the marriage is to be solemnized, or, in lieu of rnnsio (at a later period also with torches), into his 
thereof a special license from the archbishop of or his father’s house, where the wedding least was 
Canterbury, or a common license from the ordinary celebrated at hie expense. It generally lasted for seven 
of tho place or his surrogate; and no license to be, days i but if a widow was married, only for three, Tho 
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Ian Till. But a pm ious nud existing marriage of the de¬ 
fendant would uot be a defence against suoh an action 
if unknown to the plaintiff at the time when the promise 
was made to her. Frequently it la attempted to prove 
the bad character of the plaintiff, end if this can bo 
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Marriage Settlement 

1 ride and bridegroom were each adorned with crown*, 
end the conversation vu enlivened by song* and 
enigmas. The duty of the paranymph was to play the 
wart of the host at the feast. The men and women 
indulged themselves in feasting and conviviality in 
separate apartments. At length the nuptial blessing, 
via., a numerous offspring, was implored npon the 
parlies concerned (which appears to have been an* 
clently the only oeremony performed in constituting 
the marriage), and the bride and bridegroom were led, 
the former still veiled, into the bridal chamber, where 
file bridesmaids accompanied them with torches end 
song. The wedding oeremonics of the modern Jews 
deviate considerably from those of their forefathers, 
though tho rabbis maintain that they strictly follow the 
ceremonies observed at the wedding of Tobias. Tho Jens 
marry very young, and hold it to bo a duect miii against 
the commandment given to our flrat parents if they arc 
not married by the*r eighteenth or nineteenth year 
Marriage is permitted to mnlos at the age of thirteen 
year* anil a day,—lo females at twelve years and a 
day. Barrenness is esteemed a great misfortune among 
them. After the suitor has obtained the consent of the 
gyl and her guariliuns, the betrothnient Lukes place with 
certain ceremonies, tho bridegroom paving, or at least 
was formerly wont to pay, as»-ealled “ morning giil," a 
remnant of the custom of buying the d (tighter from 
her father. Tho ceremony of the wedding gencmllv 
takes plapa in tho open air, seldom i a room, and 
usually on Wednesday. The couple sit under a canopy 
generally carried by four boys. A large black veil 
covers both, besides which, oneh of them has a black 
doth ( fated ) with tassels at tho four eorners, upm 
tho hood. Tho rabbi, precentor of tho hymignguc 
or nearest relative ot the bridegroom, oilers the coopt 
a cup of wine, saying, “ Praised lie thou, O (Jnd, that 
thou hast created man and Womin, and hast ordaiue * 
matrimony/' Doth then dunk. The btidegrooi 
puts a gold ring without a stone on the Huger ot th 
bride anil snvs, “With this ring J take thee * 
my welded wife, according to the custom ot Moses 
and tho Israelites." The nialiimonml coni met is then 
read, and tho bridegro* m shakes hands with the parent 
of the hrnlo. Wmn is again brought, praycia urn 
spoken, tho couplo drink, and the cup <s then broken 
Tho company then proceed to the house of the bride¬ 
groom, where tho nisrnago feast is held Among tho 
ancient (Jreeks marriage was ai cotuptitited by nume¬ 
rous ceronwrtes. It was usually precedi d by a formal 
betrothment. when the bndegioom bestowed a present 
on tho bride as a pledge of his honour A dowry was 
usnally given with tho bride. \t tho nuptisls, the 
betrothed pair, as w-11 ns thn place of festivity, were 
adorned with (lowers and garlands (AV- Hatna axd 
J luinF groom.) The Homans had three difl'eieul whvs 
Of concluding a marring",— rot{fiirreufio t muni, and eo- 
emtio. Tho first of these was the most solemn, and 
was always precoded by a ceremonial bctiothmcnt, 
which often took place many vean belorn the marriage 
of the parties In fixing the day of main ige care was 
taken to select what whs esteemed a lucky day. the 
month of May, tho calends, nones, and ides, and the 
days following them, the tensl of the Hnlanans, Ac , 
were esteemed atri dire (black, or unlucky days). The 
oonfarreatio was when n man and woman were puned 
together in marriage by the jimitifcx innxinitis, or 
Aomen dialis, in presence of at least ten witnesses, bv 
» set form of words, and by partaking of a cake called 
fur or farreue pani t. There were certain otllces in 
the priesthood that oould only he held by the wins of 
parents who bod been married in this why ITsns, or 
usage, was when a woman, with consent of her parents 
or guardians, lived with a mail for a whole ye.ir without 
interruption, when sho became his lawful'wife hy pre¬ 
scription. If the wife wished to avoid the legal conse¬ 
quences of a marriage, absence for three nights daring 
the vear from her husband was regarded as a sufficient 
legal interruption. Coemtlo was a aind of mutual 
purchase, the marriago being effected by nne deliver¬ 
ing to the other a small piece of money, and repeating 
certain Words. (For a further account of the Roman 
marriage ceremonies, as well as for those that formerly 
prevailed in this country, see Bains and Bsidsqroom. j 
Ma tax agii Sbttlsicbnt is a conventional arrange- 
maul, usually made before marriage, whereby a join- 
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tore is secured to the wife, and portion* to the chil¬ 
dren, in the event of the husband's death. It is based 
on what is called the “marriags consideration/* which 
is tho highest consideration known to the law, and may 
be made good against the husband's estate, and satisfied 
before any other debts. If mad* after marriage, it 
will, as a general rule, be fraudulent and void against 
nil persons who are creditors of the husband at the 
time of the settlement, unless such settlement oonttfn 
a provision lor debts, or be mode in puranance of 
articles entered into before marriage. In case articles 
are entered into before marriage, and afterwards a 
settlement is made different therefronij the court of 
Chancery will set up the articles against it; but where 
both are concluded prior to the marriage, when both 
parties were at hbertv, the settlement will be taken as 
a new agreement. These settlements appear to have 
been in use among the ancient Qauls and Germans. 

M a brow, nar'-ro (Lot. medulla ottium), in Anat., 
is u light fatty substance lodged in the interior of tho 
bones Like ordinary adipose tissue, it consists of 
vesicles containing tat, with blood-vessels distributed 
to them. It is usually of a yellow colour, with 96 parts 
ot Ut, 3 of water, aiul 1 of areolar tissue, in 100ports. 
Iii some pints it is of a reddish colour. In birds, for 
the sake ot lightness, (lie larger bones, instead of being 
tilled with marinw, contain air, wluoh passes into them 
from I ho lungs. In the fuotus the bones do not contain 
tnariow, but a tuiuspaient reddish fluid like bloody 
Mem in, only more consistent. 

Makhi hu t k, ttu/r-ru'-bc-um ( Iteb. marrob, a bitter 
juice), hi Dot, a gen of tho nat. ord Labtata. The 
species M lulqare is tho common horehound, which is 
much ciuploved as a domestic remedy m coughs 
Mars, tuurz, in Aslron , one ot the principal planets 
in our system, the tourth m tho order of distance 
from I lie sun, and consequently tho next above our 
cnih 'I ho mean distance of Mars from the snnis 
110 ,( 100 , 001 ) miles; it performs its sidereal revolution 
in 1 year, 10 months, and 21*93 days, and revolves on 
its axis in 21 hours, 30 minutes, 21 seconds. At the 
mean distance of the earth from tl.e sun, the apparent 
dianicli t of Mars wmihl amount to 8 9 seconds, ail sre 
untie alive of n real diameter of 3,070 miles. Of all tho 
planets known m ancient times, Mats is the one which 
has the gi cm test eccentricity. When thA planet begins 
to emerge fioin Ins conjunction with the sun, his diso 
appears perfectly nuu.d , at the time ot opposition, 
fur some days before and after, he exhibits the same 
form, at a greater distance, however, from the oppo¬ 
sition, he exhibits a sensible phase, which never imparts 
to the planet the nsticot of a crescent, nor even that of 
the moon nt her first quarter, but attains its maximum 
at the quadratures. On tho surface of Mara, permanent 
spots can be peicetved, by means of which it has been 
proved that the planet revolves on an axis inclined at 
an angle of 59 °'1V to tlie plane of the ecliptic, or 01°18' 
to the plane of his orbit. In Mnra there must be two 
[lifi'cnMit seasons analogous to those wo observe on tho 
earth In proof of this may be oienttoned a singular 
phenomenon which manifests itself towards the north 
and south poles of Mars. At these points are two 
whitirii spots, tho brilliancy of which is more than 
louble that of the other parts of thep'anet. The north 
«pot diminishes in size during the spring and summer 
>fthat hemisphere, and increases dnnng the two fol¬ 
lowing seasons the contrary takes place at the south 
pole. From these facts it inay be concluded that these 
form round the poles of Mura extensive coverings of e 
whitish substance similar to the snows which fall from 
our utii osphere. Among the Jews, the planet Mars 
e a name which signifies fiery; the Greeks also, who 
called the planet Hercules, applied to it the epithes 
put or it, incandescent. Even at the present day. 
Mars is the object in the heavens which exhih ts the 
most intense tinge of red. This ordour, however, ap¬ 
pears more intense to the naked eye than in a telescope. 
It is ic nerally supposed that Mars possesses aa atmo¬ 
sphere similar to our own. 

Marsoiwia, (In honour of William 

Marsdcn, F.R.S , secretary of the Admiraltv), in Bot„ 
a gen. of the nat. ord AeeUpiadarem. Mi. hwetana 
produces a kind of indigo; If. fra acieeimu has very 
tenacious fibres, which ore need for bowstrings by the 
mountaineers of ttajmahl. 
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nw'i to the name of; tea* la one of extreme delicacy, and very easy of nupU* 
ranoe. It wat com-' eation. Tbe principal difficulty attending ita uae to tto 
oer in the engineer liability of the organic matter contained in the ana* 


organto matter contained in the HU* 


eorpa at Btraaburg, early in tbe French revolution. It Footed material to rrofh up and oaust inconvenience, 
waa Brat called VOffra*d* d to UUrU, and soon This may be obviated by adding to it one-tenth of ito 
became very popular throughout the country, oontn- bulk of hydrochloric acid ana n small quantity o t 
bating in no small degree to tbe snccees of the rt**o- chlorate or potash. This destroys the organio matter, 
lotionary arms. It received its present name from and renders the test perfect In its mode of application. 


home snOg for the first time in Paris bv a band of meu 
who were brought from Marseilles by Barbarous, to 
aid in tbs revolution of August 10, 171U. It has 
since continued to bo the favourite song m all popular 

movements In France. . 

Marshal, mar'+Ml (Fr. marshal), is a high title 
of honour m various European countries, though not 
of the same dignity in all. It is sutd originally siuiplr 
to have meant a groom or manager of horses, and 


It is hardlv uecessAry to stale thst all the materials 
used must be rigorously tested for arsenic beforehand, 
otherwise senons mistakes mav arise,—ns in the famous 
8methurst cose, in whioh l)r. Tavlnr, in applying 
Beinsch's test, used copper wire eontmuinc a uotable 
quantity of arsenic. (Fee also Aesbmio and Kbi# sen's 

Mabsxlbacxjb, mar-tit-e-aS-sr-r (after Count Mar- 
sigli, founder of the Academy of Sciences, Bologna). 


from the importance of such an officer among rude in Dot, the I'cpporwort lam., a nat oid. ol'dro/y/eifones, 
warlike nations, he camq to be possessed of great mill- sub-class Acrotjetur, consisting of nquntio herbs with 
tary autnonty. The office of earl-marshal of England small floating or creeping stems.. They are widely dia- 
seems to have been introduced into this country by tnbuted, but arc must abundant in temperate regions. 
William the Conqueror. (Fee Evrl-Mausual ) On There aro four genera and about 20 species. Their 
tbe division of the Aula Regia, or King's Great Court, properties are unimportant. 

the earl-marshal appointed a deputy in each of the Mar'Upialia, or Mabsi'PIata, mar-tu-pi-ai'-le-ti, 
new courts, whose duty it was to take into custody all --an pr-m'-td (Lot. murtupium, a bag), a term an- 
peraous commuted to him hr the court. The maishill plied to * group of mammalia, which differ 

o* the Qneen's Bench had tfio custody of the Queen’s altogether from othem, both by their organisation and 
Bench prison. There was also a marshal of the Ex- by the different varieties of nourishment which they 
chequer, to whom that court committed the cu-tmlv conmime. As a necessary consequence to these pc- 
of the queen’s del *e*« for s<* ,» - » H » debts. Both cuhantien, we find their stimture ultered'.aooord- 
these offices have 1 ei-i im ei.nv i 1 .* i.< 1 Thcnmishal gly, and we find among them the organs of progres- 
of Franoe is tho highest militaiv rank in that country, sum, prehension, and digestion, so adapted to their 
as a fleld-rasishal is in tilt*. Marshal is also Noiuetimcs varum* wauls and habit*, that we may traco in them 
applied to a person who regulates the ceremonies on nueofthe prominent characteristics of the carmvo- 
certaiu solemn celebrations. ms, insectivorous, herbivorous, and* rodent forms 

Maksuallim» or Asms, mar'-ahtil-hmj, in Her, of other mammalia Hcahgcr christened the first 
tho arrangement and distribution of sevcial coats of species of inarstipi dia brought under tho nutioe of 
arms, belonging to di-tinct families, m the same es •IngM*, by the name Aininului crumenaf* f that is. 


cutclieon or shield, together with tin 
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parts, and apnurtcnances so ns to deuotethcscvcrul b'uturc m the mis is the prematare birth bf 

marriages and alliances or the faimlicb. iln’ii voting, which .ire nourished, after their exit from 

Mahsoalsba, was the name of a mint the uti m«, by the pouch or lunrbiipium of the mother, 

originally held before the steward and marshal of the .nwlinli the foils ure pi iced, to which latter they 
royal house, for administering justice in rises in nlueh iit.nh Iheimelve* ini mediately on With The ursine 
the sovereign’s domestic servants were coiilci ned, (I: poiitim is tin ind tin a id fins elnss, and is n nativo 

they might not be drawn into other courts Tins «* u* f J i,i Van iJu men's L *mi. The great t»pe of the geiins, 
being ambulatory, Charles 1 reefed a new <oiiit ot | howevei. is the Ka vnvitoo, n de*n*nntion of which will 
rcoord, with authority to try all manner of pr ho found gi Article beam/,.' that nunc. (Sc* 

actions whatsoever which might arise bet Kim. moo, Dross vr, by mania, Ac.) 

parties within tvrelvo miles o’ tbe injal pal.ne.it White- M aki m.lo Tow ks, mar Irl '- ln , a series of circular 


ball, not including the r ity of London ' Thi* com I was 
abolished by 12 & 1J Viet. c. 101, os was also tin* old 
Marsbalsea prison. 

Marbr-walumv. (Fee At.tttta.) 


foit lie it ions, eons „jr ;,| towers of twni-lorios high, 
fed along the Kentish coast, in Ire- 
1 uid, ,Tei*ey, and m other parts, m order to repel the 
flu afeneil invasion of Napoleon Buonaparte in the 


Mabbu'b Tlst fob Akhi ntc, in (Jiem , a method of eail> part of the present ci ntnry. The buddings arc 


testing for nrsemc, which ooiujMa informing »nen- 
iuretfed hydrogen, and alterwaids depositing tin* 
metal from it A wide-mouthed bottle lselipiged with 
a lit tin pure granulated /me. Through the cork p.rw 
two tubes, one of which reaches to the bottom of the 
bottle; the other, which passes only just through 
the cork, is bent at right angles, ami drawn out to a 
capillary onflce. Distilled water is then pound 
through the first tube, aud alter*ards a little lime 
sulphuric acid. Hvdrogen is iinmediutely evolved, 
and as soon ns tho whole of the ntiun-ph'Tie an h. j 
been expelled, the gas » tested for sr*" I 

presently to be described. If fouud | tin 
ported material is added to the of 

bottle, when, if arsemo be pn sent, nr-eimiretied 
hydrogen is immediately evolved. The presence of 
arsenic in the gas is detected m two w.iy «,—by beating 
the tube through which it passes with the flame of a 
spint-lainp. and hv burning it ns it passes ont of the 
capillary orifice. In the fhsfc ense, a metallic ring will, 
be formed in the tube; m the second, a metallic 
mirror will be formed on holding a pn re of cold poi ee- 
lain in the flame. The nng and mitror may po-sihly 
be antimony s this, however, is determined by touching 
them with a drop of hydrosnljdiato of ammonia, when, 
if formed by antimony, they will disappear, but the 


formed olmasonrv, the fit ht story being divided into 
ehiinheis, fur the reception »f stores, and tho upper 
poitnii bung cnseninted, mid serving tor troops: the 
room is bmub-pioof. They wenv erected at inter- 
valsot about a mile betwten null The wall of tho 
bn idmg lei iiiiriate'i above m a parapet, while on tlic 
terre-i'h*in of the roof are placed pieces of artillery 
wlm ii io»t on travel sing platforms of timber, which 
i .hi be moved all round in mder that the guns may be 
filed in any dnreturn. Tin* whole week is generally 
siii r Minded with a mteli and glacis, and the enriance is 
so'im* c.uisidei able 1im»1iI from the ground, sud above it 
.•htcoto turns The name nl those tow er* is derived 
nc built at M.irt»lla Bay, in Corsica, which 
nflotdeii a determined rcsetanec to the English troops 
in Me* year 17!>l The martello t«»»vers m Ireland aro 
generally tt rinrd round tower* These, at the present 
tune, «ue usually devoted to the service of the coast¬ 
guard loree. 

Mas rex, mar*-ten (Dn. mart??), an elegant little 
annual, belonging to the family J/sdi/irfc, or Weasel 
tribe There are two varieties of th'S species ; namely, 
tbe becih marten and the pine marten ; the former 
being po*se*sed of n white throat, and the latter of a 
yellow one The beech marten (Marta) 
differs but little from the weasel in form, with the ex- 


arsenic will be entirely unacted upon. A confirmatory ceptions of,the body being slightly more elongated, tho 
test may be applied in the form of a di op of a dilute bead a lit tlo more pointed, and the fur generally longer, 
solution of chloride of lime, the arsenic dissolving,. The martens have also an additional motor tooth in 
and the antimony remaining jn this case. Marsh's both jaws, and also the larger grinder of the tower 
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Martial Law 

jaw has a small internal tubercle, which does not exist 
in that of the weasels. The tail is about as long as 
the body t the upper parts greyish or yellowish-brown, 
and the leet and tail of a chocolate hue; the throat 
has already been described. The limbs are of moderate 
length; on the fore foot the first toe is very short, the 
second and fifth equal in length, and the fourth the 
longest) on the hind foot the proportions are similar: 
the soles of all are covered with hatr, and the claws are 
large, compressed, tapering, and arcuate,—that is to 
Bay, linear and bent like a bow. The fur is dense, 
rather soft, and long, being longer on the hind parts, 
especially on the tail. The under fur is thick and 
woolly. When young, tho marten is of a darker colour, 
and in summer the far is always of a lighter hue than 
in winter. The marten is genernlly dutni.iited through¬ 
out England and Bcotlunu, and in E.u ,*«• l*i tl. ■ i «*i li 
of BcoUund, it is termed the tnghor and polecat. In 
itsbabita it partakes of the qualities oi the fox, os it j 
is a destructive depredator at night-time nt inim-yardfi, 
although it sliiina men as much us possible Jl« get i*r il 
length, from nose to tail, is about a loot avi .1 li.u* 
The female 1ms two IiUcih, nt leust, 111 tho yeur, and 
produces two nr three cubs at a time. The pine 
marttn is an inhabitant of North Amorun, where it 
frequents tho woody districts from tlm Atlantic to tho 
Pacific: it is also found about tho region oi Mount 
Caucasus, in Europe, and even in Bweden and Norwoy. 
Theso martens are very destiuctive to mull game ami 
the eggs of birds, their lives being one continual plun¬ 
dering of the nest of the partridge, the retreats of the 
squirrel, and the/orm of tho Imre. When deprived ol 
these, they prev on field-mice, dormice, ande\enli/.urds 
and serpents. When tho tune Inis armed lor the female 
to bring forth her young, she takes (otcibln possession 
of a squirrel’s nest, and enlarges it so ns to suit her 
requirements. The skins of the pinn marten ure im¬ 
ported in lArgo quantities into Gieut Hnlain, as then 
far is much used by tinners; upwaids of 1«N>,0»X» 
lining annually brought into tho country. (AW* ulao 
WraSBL ) 

Martial Law, mar'-thr-M (Lat. mat/nrhi, pertaining 
to war), is often confounded with imlitiu 1 l.t.v, but the 
terms are by no mciiii synonv 1110119 . “ M 1 ut 1 . 1 l law” 
is defined by on old authority to be “the law of wui, 
that depends on tho just but arbitral y power and 
pleasure of the king. For though lie doth not mule 
any laws but by common consent in pailmment, yet 
in timo of war, l»y reason of the nccossiiy of it, to 
guard against dangers that mav often aiiso, he useth 
absolute power, so that his word is u law " When 111 
time of extreme peril to the state, either from without 
or within, the goneial safety eunuot 1 m* tiusted to the' 
ordinary adramiatrution, orthe public welfare demands 
the adoption and execution of extrJordmiuv me isiues, \ 
it mav become necessary to deehne the ixiiienoo of 
martial law. It is sometimeb know n as drum-head 1 iw, 
complete submission being enforced l»y mihtniv autho¬ 
rity, and all acts of insubordination piini-U.ed unn- 
manly On the spot. In public nota, when tlie military 
are called out, and the Itiot Act rend, a f.pi*cn*a ot 
militarv law is entoreed. Mditaiy law, on the nllnr 
hand, id the eodcol legul.itnms, i.v, ■-! _* 1 h ", 
tho Artio'ea of War, which sre used lor lie* \em n 
of the aimy nnd navy, it does not supeisede the 
general municipal law, but ia luther n branch of it. 
The special tribunals employed lor tin* *• <> ■ 

tion of this law are tinned eoints-m. N* 

oflloer. , 

to militaiy law, therefore exempt from being r *ded | 

against by the ordinary course ot law , uml wbeie h> 
aooused of any otFence against a subject of the realm, 

S unishablo by the known law of tho land, he shall l»o 
elivercd over to the civil magistrate. No person can 
by the Articles of War be subjected to any punishment 
of transportation, or any punishment extending to life 
or limb, for any crime which is not expressed to bo 
sopunishablo by the Mutiny Act it 'll, nor all ill bej 
punished in any manner or under any rc.'uUli •- 
whiah shall not accord with its provnoons. 

Marti*, (See Pibtacix.) 

Marti ir, mar'-t in (Fr. martinet), JJirundo vrliea .— 
This bird belongs to the Jfirundmida or Swullow 
fnm , a class of birds belonging to the ord. Pa*acret, 
tribe Fiuirotfret, end sub-tnbo rimrmtree dtunut. 
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The martin usually makes its appearance in this country 
a few days later than the awallow. It appears to 
commence its northern migration in Africa, crossing 
the Mediterranean along with the swallows j bat its 
wings being on a smaller scale, it is prevented arriving 
so boon as the larger-winged bird. It alwaye en¬ 
deavours, like the swallow, to establish itself near the 
habitation of man, and as it la not a destructive bird to 
plants or grain, it is usually regarded with favour, 
the nest of this bird is generally fixed under the eaves of 
houses, or in the upper angles of windows; whence its 
name of kou*»-nariin and window*nariin t according 
to Mr. Yarrell. The nest is built of clay, which la laid 
on m alternate strips, day after day, until the whole la 
completed. After the exterior wall is finished, the 
f*Rv*t v within ie lined with hay and soft feathers. The 
!■ .1111 produces three, and occasionally four broods in 
the season. The eggs are four or five in number, and 
are smooth and white. After incubation and hatching 
bus been completed, which operation loata thirteen 
the parent birds devote themselvee to feeding 

• 1 nestlings. The little birds pot out the head on 
the nrmnl of tho food, and eagerly receive it from tho 
beats of the old ones. The martin is one of the most 
regulur of summer visitors to this country, and con¬ 
siderable numbers also go to Denmark, Sweden, and 
N 01 nay, some oveu as tar north as Laplond. It leaves 
about tho middle oi October; and if any of its last 
brood urn unfledged, it deserts thorn without the slight¬ 
est compunction. In the adult male the beak is short 
and black; tho top of the head and back of a glossy 
bluish black; the wing und tail dull black) the chin 
and under surface of the hotly white; and the clawe 
cm ved, shai p, and of a greyish horn-colour. The whole 
length 1 a slightly more than fivo inches and a quarter) 
and from the eirpul joint to the end of the first quill* 
feulliei of the wing the exteut is abont four inches and 
a quarter. The *and martin , or bank martin, is another 
variety. This lord is the smallest of tho lIirundinidtB 
that vW this eouutrv, as it is also the earliest. The 
n hole length is about tour inches and three-quarters. 
The beak of th« adult, birds is dark brown, the irides 
li.i/.el; the lieud, with back and wing-coverts, as well 
is taiJ-eoveits, of a mouse-brown colour; the throat, 
breast, and under surface oi the body, pure white; and 
t lie legs, toes, and claws, dark brown, with a few short 
bull-white feathers on the posterior edge of the tarsus, 
just above the junction of the hind toe.— (Yarrell.) The 
Atnencnn purple marlin (Progne purpurea) is a visitor 
to North America, where it arrives in February at 
New Orleans, and Boston towards the end of April. 
The colour ot tho malo is a rich deep purplish blue, 
with the wings and tail brownish black: the female is 
of .1 more dusky appenranee 11 ml has the under surfaeo 
of the body varieil with xellowish stains. Tho purple 
martin feeds 011 the li* 1 . 1 *ige.1 insects; as wasps, 
lines, Ac. 11 builds it - i* * 11 -i: ks and grass about 
ten days after its arrival, and Jays from four to six 
rggs. Audubon the naturalist observes of this bird, 
Midi regard to the estimation in which it is held: *‘£ 
ml <1 hirgo and commodious box built uml fixed on a 
pule lor 1 lie reception of the martins, in an lnclosure 
liiv house, where, for borne yeuis, several pairs 
li 1 1 reared their young The erection of such houses 
is n goueial practice, tho purple m.iitm being con¬ 
sidered as a privileged pilgnm, and the harbinger of 
■ * ■ . ” In its (light, the puiplo martin resembles the 
n in.irim that mentioned, and it sweeps along 
nt .t short oHtmice from the level of the gronnd, in 
the 1 uriiut ot its favourite prey. Borne specimens of 
this 1 n-d have been shot iu England. (See also Sw allow 
Fwiiix ) 

M k rtin et, mnr-ii-nct', in military language, a phrase 
applied to a set ere disciplinarian. * Tlie term is Baid to 
he derived from a Colonel Martinet, of the army of 
Louis XIV. of France, who was notorious for his 
rigorous conduct, and who invented a peculiar whip, 
called by bis name, for tho purpose of military pumsh- 
* In nautical phraseology, martinets are small 
. *. j fastened to the leech of a sail, and reeved through 
a block nt tho masthead, coming down the mast to the 
deck. Their use is for facilitating the forliog of tails, 
as they bung the leech close to the vard. 

Marti* i-Hrnmt Kir lx.— This form of rifle was 
adopted by the Government upon the recommendation 
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Martini-Henry 

at a committee of wvattigation formed ie 1808. After 
m«ny thorough eed careful trials of various forms of 
nll« t this oommittee advised the adoption of the 
Ifartim breech mechanism, with the Henry barrel and 
rifling, and the Boxer ammunition. Hr. Greener, in 
his recently published work upon breech-loading guns, 
explains that the breeoh of the Martini has been allied 
with the barrel of the Henry rifle. each of these 
separate parts baring been prored the best of their 
hind. The action 01 tins breech will be presently ex* 
plained. In the engraeiug the construction of the 
weapon is eleeriy shown: a, barrel; b, body; c, block; 
d, block axle-pin j e, striker ; f, main-spring; g, stop- 
nut ; I, extractor; t, extraotor axis-pin; /, rod and 
fore-end holder; k, rod and fore-end holder screw; /, 
ramrod; m, stock fore-end; n, tumbler; o, lever; p, 
lever and tumbler axis-pin; g, tngger-plate and guard; 
r , trigger; $, tumbler-rest; t , trigger and rest axis- 
pin ; s, trigger attest-spring i v, stock-butt; v, stock- 
bolt ; e, lever catch-block apnng and pin; A, locking- 
bolt ; B, thumb-piece. The experiments which led to 
the incorporation of the Henry and the Martini wea¬ 
pons were carefully earned oat. A comparison was 
taken between tho two on the several points of safety, 
strength, number and simplicity of parts, facilitv of 
manipulation, and cost. Under tho heads of safety 


Martinmas 


5j* *•» accordingly wedded to the 

Enfield manvlilctory. The breeoh 

The breech is 

closed by a block whioh swings on a pin. nesting 
through the upper rear end of the shoe. The cartridge 

by too action of a strong spiral spring within the 
breech-block. This blook is acted on by a lever to the 
rear of the trigger-guard. The act of pushing the lever 
forward causes the block to fail, the spring to be com- 

S ressed, and the empty cartridge-case to be elected. 

n drawing beck the lever, the blook is raised so as to 
close the breeoh, and the am n ready to be fired. It 
is provided with a safety-bolt. The indicator at tho 
side shows if the am is cooked or not. In order to 
facilitate shooting, an improved sight, similar to that 
known as the Whitworth sight, has been adopted. The 
total cost of the weapon is estimated at £i. 18s. 9d. t an 
against £2.13s. 2d. Its weight is 9 lb. 4| os., against 
9 lb. 2 os. for tho service Bmder-Enfleld. Many objec¬ 
tions have been raised against the Martini-Henry as a 
weapon for the English troops. To these the well- 
nformed writer in tne CornhiU, whom we have already 
pioted, remarks that of thesn objections the only one 
winch appears to merit serious consideration, is the 
question oi a spiral spring; but this appears to be mor 0 



nnd strength both arms were considered equal. In 
regard to the number and simplicity of parts, the 
Martini has the advantage, it has only thirty parts 
against forty-nine *in the Henry, while the ettractor- 
I'late soldered on to the barrel of the latter arm is. n- 
sidorcd a disadvantage. In*facility of manipulation 
tho Martini, owing to the absence of a hammer, 
has the advantage. And in the Henry there is 1 
tne possibility—as was discovered during tho trials—of 1 

lil.inims ilia aaaiai/liaa A IL > __a __ 


tim is stated to be rather the cheaper arm of the two 

-Moreover, the committee prefer a gun without, to one 

*itb, a side lock, in consequence of the liability of the 
_«« 1 • * _ 1 _. __ . 


to say nothing of the additional operations and the 
multiplication of parts entailed. " Thus it came about 
that the Martini action was m the end preferred to 
the Henry ; and as it is safer than the Saider action, 
without safety-bolt, and stronger, has fewer parts (the 
snider without safety-bolt has thirty-nine), Is quicker 


than half answered by the snocessful performances of 
thehmder, which contains no less than three spiral 
springs, m the cold of Canada, I he heat of India, 
and the tunable temperature of Abyssinia; by tho 
i fact that the .French and Prussians both employ 
Bpiral springs as the essential principle of action of 
their military arms; and that thoy show no disposition 
to abandon this element, whatever other changes may 
he made m their army • and by the absence of any 


be added, by way of general remsrk, that the breech 
mechanism has been submitted to tho examination of 
practical mechanics, who have expressed their opinion 


tlUFTiTO* 


» mechanically correct. With the breech-loaders, 
some repeating arms were submitted to tho com* 
mittee, but they were none of them sufficiently per¬ 
fect to justify their adoption. Moreover, the prac¬ 
tical value of repeaters has diminished In proportion 
as the rapidity of fire of single breech-loaders has 
increased.—Ref. CornhiU Mag., vol. xix. 

Martinmas, mar'-tin-mfa (martin and mas), is the 
feast of bt. Martin of Tours, held on the Ilth of 
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November, end often corrupted to MertUmasa, or 
Martlemae. It ifl the third of the four otom quarter 
dm of the year. 

Mi arm, more 1 Aar ( Or . mortar, or m dries, • witness), 
is generally applied to one who has Buffered death on 
aoooantorhia religious opinions. In the early Church, 
many suffered in this way at the hands of the Homans, 
bearing witness to the truth of Christianity with their 
blood. Many of these underwent, with astonishing 
fortitude, the most cruel tortures, and doubtless m 
this way contributed greatly to tho spread o! Chris¬ 
tianity. Tboae who Buffered persecution on account of 
their faith, but abort of death, wero called Confessors. 
The martyrs were supposed to enjoy very peculiar pri¬ 
vileges. According to some, they mused at once lo the 
foU enjoyment of heaven, lor which others had to wait 
till the day of judgment. Martyrdom was thought so 
meritorious that it wan called the second baptism, or 
baptism in blood; and m any case in which a catechu¬ 
men Was apprehended and slum for the name of Chnat 
before heootild be admitted into the rhurth by baptism, 
hie martyrdom was deemed hiiIIk lent to answer all the 

S urposes of that sacrament.— Hot. Kumart’s Acta 
fartyrum; Dr. 0. Middleton’s Free Inquiry into the 
Miraculous Powers supposed to hot t sonneted in the 
Christian Chunk; Gallomus, Ue Sanctorum Marty rum 
Cruet at t bus. 

Maktitboloov (Clr. martur, and loqos, a discourse) is 
a catalogue or list of those who hu.e suflered martyr¬ 
dom in tho cause of Christ, with an acconut of their 
lives and sufferings. Martvrologies are very numerous; 
bat many of thorn contain very absurd and ridiculous 
narratives. Tho Mnrtyrology of Ktihobius was cele¬ 
brated in the early Church, anil was translated mt 
Latin by Jerome; bat iti« now lost. Among Protestant 
martvrologies is Fox’s “Hook of MaitvrV’ which i* 
a valuable record of tho suffering’, ot the Englisl 
reformers. 

Mastyrb, Festivals ov the, in tho o.uly Church 
were ooousions on which tho Christians assembled at 
the graves of tho martyrs, when orations in commen¬ 
dation of Ihetr deeds and sufferings wero delivered, 

E nufio and thank .giving offered unto Cod, aud the 
ord’s Snppcr ad mi ms' red. On these occasions, the 
rich bestowed largely ot their goods among the poor. 

Masonry, mai'-tnu-rr (Fr. mn?onnerie), the art 
of cutting stones end building them into a mass, bo as 
to form too regular surfaces which are required m the 
construction of an edifice. The chief business of the 
mason is to prepare the stones, mako the znortnr, 
raise tho wall, with the necessary breaks, projection*, 
arches, apertures. See ; and to construct the vaults, 
Ac, as indicated in tho design. A wall built of unhewn 
•tone, whother it ba built with or without mortar, is 
called a rubble wall, ami this kind of work is ot two 
kinds, —coursed and uncourscd. Jn tho former case, flic 
stones are gauged aud diesned by the hammer, and the 
masonry, which may be of different thicknesses, is laid 
in liorisontal cournes. In uncourscd rubble, tho stones 
are placed promiMUinnsly in the wall, without any 
attention being paid to their being pluccd in courses 
'Walls are also built with ashlar facings and rutdde 
masonry in brick backing In either case thorough 
stones, to bind the mass together, ought to bo intro¬ 
duced. The subject of walling forms tho basis of the 
art of masonry; when, however, it comes to be applied 
to the construction of domes, groins, and cm ular 
arohes, it becomes difficult and complicated, depending 
upon a thorough knowledge of drt.cii|>tno geometry. 
Misorar, Fssi. (See Frrbuasoskt.) 

Mabqus, mask (Fr.),ea species oi dramatic per¬ 
formance at one time greatly m vogue. It appears to 
faavo originated from tlie custom in proocssions and 
other solemn occasions of introducing personages in 
masks in order to represent different characters Many 
of these, even in the religious shows of Italy, were of a 
grotesque nature, and the performance was often 
frith buffoonery. On the introduction of the 
masque into this country, a dramatic character was 
added to the exhibition. Daring the progresses of 
Queen Elisabeth, monologues or dialogues in verse 
Were often recited by masked performers; and m the 
reign of James I. masques bad assumed all the forms 
of dramatic) compositions. With the exception of 
Milton, who wrote the magnificent masque of “ Comas,” 


the only olassioal English writer who devoted much 
labour and taste to this class of exhibition was Ben 
Jonson. His productions wore acted mt court, and the 
queen of James I. and Queen Henrietta Marla took 
part in some of them. During the reign of Charles I., 
the taste for maaqoes died out, and never came into 
fashion again after the Commonwealth. 

Masqufxadx, mask-e-raid 1 (Ital. maschsrtUa), a 
term applied to a species of amassment, m which 
persons of both sexes mask or disguise themselves, and 
engage in dancing, festivities, or miacellaneona eon- 
venation. Masquerades are said to have been the 
invention of Gronacci, an Italian, who lived in the 
beginning of the 16th century. In Italy, they were 
fashionable in 1612, and daring the reign of Henry VIX T. 
thev were first introduced into England. Says quaint 
old Hall, in his u Chronicle " On the dale of the 
Epiphsnio at night (1612*13), the Jang (Henry VIII.). 
with a xi. others, were disguised^! ter the maner of 
Italic, called a maske, a thyng not seen qfots in 
Enqlunde, thei were appareled in gannentes long and 
brode, wrought all with gold, with visors and eappea 
of gold, A after tho banket doen, these maskers came 
in, with six gentlemen disguised In silk, bearying stafie 
torches, ana desired the ladies to daunce j some were 
eontenl, and some that knew the fashion of it refased, 
beranse it was not a thing commonly seen And after 
thei daiinced and comrtioned together, as the fashion of 
the maske ia,thei took t heir leaue and departed, and so 
did the quenn and all the ladies.” 

Mams, mass (Germ, masse), tho quantity of matter 
which a body contains, upon tho supposition that dif¬ 
ferences of weight are always tho consequence of dif¬ 
ferent quantities of matter. Tho mass is diroctly as 
the volume of the body multiplied into its density. 
The weight is constituted by the mass multiplied 
into tho constant force of gravity. (See Mxt'HANira ) 
Mass, mass (Let m mw, sent), is the office or prayers 
used in the Homan Catholic and Greek churches in 
tlio cel cl ira I ion oi the Ruehanit, or m the consecration 
of the HHcraiiiHiital bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ. Home derite the term from tho 
Hebrew mina/h, an oblation or‘■•orifice; others from 
tho Latin tutisa, because, in tho early ages of the 
Church, the t nlechtmicuM, or new oonverts, acre sent 
away hefoie the consecration of the host. The prayers 
of the mass arc all in Latin in (ho Homan Cal hollo 
dim eh, and m ancient Greek in the Greek church. 
Mass is performed entirely by the officiating pnest, 
standing before the altar, and attended by a clerk who 
Rays the responses. The nmsi is divided into four 
jmrtH —l. The preparation, or the nrnyctsniadebeforo 
the offenng, which was fonncily called the mass of tho 
*at echo incus ; 2. the consecration, in which the pnest 
■onsecratea the bread and wine, repeating tho words 
1 Jlno est corpus mourn,” Ac , and then shows the 
people the bread and the eup, upon which all the con¬ 
gregation kneel down, 3 the hi caking ot tho host and 
communion, 4 the post-coininunion, or thanks- 
gmng, when the priest blesses the people There are 
different kinds of masses A high oi solemn mass is 
lebratcd by a priest or prelate, attended by a deaeon 
and siibdcacon, and is Hung by choristers, accompanied 
by tho organ and other musical instillments; but the 
•nncipal mass on Sundays and festivals » also called 
ugh mass, though there are neither deacons, sub- 
deacons, nor choristers nresent. A low or ordinary 
TiiuBs is one in which no fart is sung, and at which tho 
•nest has no assistant but his clerk. The ordinary 
luration of a low mass is half an hour; the high mass 
« a long and pompous service. Every member of the 
Homan church is bound, under pain of mortal tin, by 
one of the precepts of the Church, to attend mass every 
Sunday, and on certain holidays called days of obliga¬ 
tion, unless prevented by sickness or other grave im¬ 
pediment. In every parish church mass is said daily, 
and the priest must not break his fast from the pre¬ 
vious midnight until he has said mass. The officiating 
priest is dressed in vanoua-oo]oured garments, accord¬ 
ing to the festival or ecclesiastical season of the year. 
The following explanation of the mass and its attendant 
ceremonies is taken from Pi cart’s " Religious Cere¬ 
monies : ”—1. Tbo pnest goes to the altar. In reference 
to our Lord’s retreat with his apostles to the Garden 
of Olives.—2. Before he begins mass, he says epee- 
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sin of A4MD.-4. The priest aiku ©OMfeesion IRw M*- 
wlfaad for tho people; In whieh it Uromlrod 4hot ho 
bo fro# from mortal and venial ski.—4. The pnaat kiseaa 
tha alter aa a token of our reconciliation with God, and 
oar Lord'* baiaf betrayed with a Mas.—3. Tha pnest 
now goaa to tha opposite aid# of thaaUar, and ponflee 
or perfumes it with laeanaa. Jaaua Christ is now snp- 
poaad to ba taken and bound.—6. Tha lutroit is said 


alia*ion to Pater'a denying oar Lord tbnoe.—8. The 
pnaat turning toward* tha Jtar says, 11 Domino* vobia- 
com," tba people returning the salutation by “ at cum 
spirit a too/ 1 and this meant Christ looking at Pater. 
—9. Tba priest reads the epistle relative to Jesus being 
accused before Pilate.—10. Tha pneat bowing before 
the altar aaya M -Munda cor,** and the devotion is 
directed to oar Ssvioar’s being brought before Pilate 
and making no reply.—11. The priest reads the Gospel 
in which Const is sent from Herod to Pilate ; and the 
Gospel is carried from the nght of the altar to the left, 
to denote the offering of it to the Gentiles alter it had 
lieen refused by the Jews.—12. The priest uncovers 
the chalice, and this means the stripping of our Lord 
m order to be scourged —13 The oblation of the Host; 
the priest then hisses the altar and offers up tho Host 
to represent the scourging of Christ.—11. The priest 
novates the chalice and then rovers; this means the 
crowning with thorns.—16. The priest washes his fingers 
as Pilate washed his hands ; declares Jesus mnooeut, 
blesses the bread and wine, blesses the frankincense, 
and perlnmea the bread and wine, &o. 

Massicot, ntih'.ae-kol (Fr.) t in Cbem , protoxide of 
lead, prepared by tho oxidation of tho metal in a our* 
rent of air at a temperature bolow that necessary for 
the fusion of the oxide. It u a yellow ponder, much 
used as a |*.ii nc.l 

Mi'i, ibi-' ('at mw if), a long picco of timber, 
composed either of one continuous pole, or of a senes 
of such, and placed nearly perpendicularly to the keel 
of a ship, extending upwards above the surface of the 
deok, for the purpose of supporting the yards und sails 
of a ship. The trunk ot the mast is culled the A r/r 
/Mi ut, tho next piece tho topmuat, the thud the fop. 
gallant matt, anti should there be a fourth, as theron 
barques and full-rigged ships, it is called the royal 
natf. Each mast is supported on the one next below 
it by means of cheeks placed a little below tho bead ; 


it by meant or cueelrs placed a little below tho bead ; 
on these cheeks are placed, horirontslly, two short 
pieces of wood, fore and aft, called and 

across them are the eroaa-lrtra, while on the masthead 
is a cap. The topmast is thc.i raised perpendicularly 




•ap. The topmast is thc.i raised perpendicularly 
the mainmast below the tre«tle*trees, and through 
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Mr. Lamport stated that the ttiwagth a*d flteeaa of 
the meats end spare of a ship, for the service limy 
“J?.* 0 stemants in the anooeas of the 

whole Mulisg-maefcme as important aa the strength 
•nd^darablil^ of the hull UsJK Broadly eonsidesS^ 
the last twenty yean had not effected any important 

•P* rn »« of vessels, except. 
snob as had arista from the necessity to sapplamsal 
the natural deficiencies or the original material—wood, 
or from the substitution of another material altogether 
—iron. Tha introdnotion of iron and steal in the 
place of wood, for the masts and spars of ships. 1mm 
opened the whole question to roeonsideration. la 
designing an iron mast, the first and most obvious 
point was to determine the nature and degree of the 
strain it had to bear, along with the exigencies of its 
form and applioation; the second was to arrange the 
material m quantity and shape so as moat effcutually 
to meot that strain j and the third was to modify the 
relation of the two to the extent that the exigwneies of 
their application would allow to suit the capabilities 
of the new material. In reference to the first of these 
I two heads, the author showed that the normal strain 
which tha mast has to bear is brought upon it as upou 
a column. Unsupported by the shrouds, no mast can 
uphold its own weight against the violent motions of * 
snip at aoa. To design an iron mast with a view to 
resist the maximum transverse strain brought on it, 
would be a waste of material. The object should be 
to answer tho demands upon its strength as e column 
consistent with lightness, absonce of bulk, aaso of 
maintenance and repair, and a provision for catting 
sway To secure these we roast give np the idea of 
taper spars and of tall masts “ bending like a fishing* 
rod,’* and imitate rather the human sjnne, tha verte¬ 
brate articulations of which, upheld by mnsciilar sup¬ 
ports, combine at once ooluttinar strength with easy 
motion. Tho mast should not taper, beoause every 
parliclo should be brought as nearly as possible into 
the direct line of the strain applied, otherwise there 
will lie a tendency to** buckling.** Tho tunsl plan of 
■nedt;-" r ; should be abandoned with iron maata, beoause 
it comerts the mast into a beam in the position least 
capable of resisting a transverso strain ; vis., fixed at 
ono end and loaded at the other. The lower mast, 
topmast, mid top-gallant mast should each be rigid in 
it«ell, but yielding with an articulated flexure to the 
elastic spung of the shrouds aud stays. The oscilla¬ 
tion of <*auh should be from the keel; and the author 
therefore applies a cast-iron foot, terminating in a ball 
a little fiat toned in the fore and aft direction, to pre¬ 
vent th» mast twisting aud widening above, to give a 
flat, eren, but movable support to the plates of the 
hollow mast. The flattened ball works in e cast-iron 
socket or step The author explained that this cooatruo- 
tion agreed with the experiments of llodgkinson, and. 
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mast is nearly on a level with tho cross trees, a piece 
of i bolt, called a JM, is pushed through a hole 
tho same; and on the fid, whose ends arc supported on 
the trestle-trees, the topmast rests. When the mast 
is to be taken down, it is first ruiscd, in order to pull 
out the fid, and then it can be lowered to tho deck 
The supports of the masts of a ship are strong ropes, 
extending.on each side, and also forward and aft. Tho 
one leading forward is called the afay, and those aft 
are termed respectively buckafuya ; whde the side sup¬ 
ports are called cither ahrouda or brcaat-ataya. The 
Migen-naat is that which is nearest the stern of a ship; 
the matnmaat is the centre one; and the foremaat is 
nearest the bows. Of these, the main is the largest, 
the foremast the noxt m sue, and the tnixen the smallest. 
The length of the lower mainmast, according to the 
old rule on the subject, ought to be one-hair of the 
rum of the breadth and length of tho alup, and the 
other matt to be on a reciprocal ecalo, but as tho 
rule is merely for purposes of convenience, more than 
practical principles, it is not often followed. Masts m 


turned. An excellent paper, detailing tha most ira- 

C oved inodes of constructing iron masts and spars, 
• beep communicated by Mr Charles Lamport in a 
paper read before the Institution of Jfeval Architects. 
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to l)r. Fairbairn's, stated as the results of oalonlation 
that irrfn masts, even of }*inoh plates, when uncrippled 
by wedging, were superior in strength to wooden 
masts of ordinary dimensions. Ho next gave an 
llnboratn description of various practical details of 
conatiuclion in refrrenoe to masts, topmasts, and 
yards, recommending a great variety of improvements 
m those details, and next proceeded to consider the 
support of masts, Ac. The efficient support of the 
inast of a ship was a question of equal importance with 
that of the masts,—capability to maintain its portion oi 
tho duly of propulsion. Considering the masts as pillars, 
ths measure of their support was the measure of their 
efficiency. The problem for eolation was to apply a 
given amount of support most nsefully under the con¬ 
ditions of working efficiency. Every step m its solu¬ 
tion necessitated a compromise. The masts had to bo 
supported laterally, as well as fore and aft. It wonld 
be easy by “ spreading '* the rigging to give a more 
direct snpport against the forward pressure of tlie 
wind; but what was gained in this direction was lost 
in the power to withhold the mast against the aide 
pressure Again, the more complete the snpport, the 
more rigid became the system of masts and yards, to 
the loss of a certain storage equalisation of force 
‘bed and given ont by tboir elastic play. That 
spring and consequent momentum should depend upon 
the elasticity of tha shrouds entirely. If they adopt 
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wire rigging,;they most sacrifice more or less of this 
advantage. They nude e compromise between the 
l^htneso and lees resistance presented by it to sir 
on e wind, and the piny end momentnm of the 
whole system. He advocated the separate attach- 
ment of eaoh pair of shrouds at points varying from 
the eap at the masthead to the truss»hoop of the lower 
TJ™. Further, he proposed to oombme toe adrwita^ea 
of both hemp and wire rigging by the use of the former 
for the two aftermost shrouds, and of the latter for 
those whose sustaining power came into play. In 
conclusion he said that if proof be deemed lndupen- 
sable for the anchors aud chains of ships, why should 
the masts and spars be passed over without tests P 
The one olass of appliances was as indispensable to 
the safety of a ship as the other. He thought that a 
few preliminary experiments, instituted under proper 
superintendence, with a rule that all variations should 
ba satisfactorily “proved,** would very soou supply an 
amount of information on this subject which would 
be as interesting as it might provo beneficial to every 
braneh of the snipping interest Mr Kdward Deane 
haa invented a mast of steel, which is an improvement 
upon that in uso by the Government. An acoount of 
the invention is given in the Mechanic*’ Mugu- 
eine, vol. . xvn., from which wo borrow the follow- 
ing description. Mr. Deane, having experimented 
upon the subject for two years, at length produced a 
form of most win. It »*l r -* l swn gica* a i!\iii]ln l >> i f Mr. 
Deane, uses st> a el in i!h> c<.i.-iri.. i -n of Iim masts. 
The mast consists of an outer skin, formed of four 
plates, held together in the centre by angle-irons 
riveted on. The outer edges of the stiffening plates 
are held between the flanges of the outer akin. The 
practical value of this form of construe tiou has been 
made evident by a senes of carefully conducted 
experiments. Mr. Deano's mast was tried against 
another made of Bessemer steel of similar weight and 
make. The power required to break the Bessemer 
mast was about a quarter of a ton more than that 
which fraotured the Deane steel mast. But then 
other considerations had to be borne in mind. Oiio 
point, and the most important, was the extent to which 
the element of safety was acluully present. In the tnala 
it was manifest that there wsn greater absolute 
safety in the Deane than m the Bessemer steel. In 
the cose of the Bessemer mast the first fracture was 
aooompamed by a loud Bharp report, which indicated 
that the mast was absolutely destroyed. With the 
Deane steel the reverse order was observed : the first 
crack was iudioated by a slight report, which, as pres¬ 
sure increased in amount, so the noise ot the fracture 
inoreaaod in loudness, until the last sharp report, when 
all was over. The valuable facts to be gathered from 
these circumstances—whioh speak highly for the Deane 
eteel—are that a mast of Bessemer steel would give 
way, and be destroyed at onoe, on the breaking strain 
being reached, whilst a mast of Deane steel would give 
way gradually, aud would still have an amount of w ork 
left in it after the first fracture, whioh the Bessemer 
would not. Of course in all structures there is an am¬ 
ple margin of safety left, and provision is made for a 
higher strain than the material will ever have to l»ear 
m its ordinary work. An examination of the two masts 
after testing showed must clearly the superior tenacity 
of the Deane steel. In the Bessemer sample the point 
at which the pressure was brought on, and whioh, of 
course, was in comparison, was well crumpled up; '-nt 
it had a nbbon-hke appearance, and there was no 
fracture, no separation of the fibre, as in the Bessemer 
sample. This is a most important fact, aud one ac¬ 
counting for the gradual destruction of the Deane 
sample as qgalast the sadden domohtion of the Besse¬ 
mer mast, it is therefore clear that the Deane steel 
mast Is supeiior to that made by the Bessemer mode, 
notwithstanding that the breaking strain was less than 
that of the latter. The difference between the two was, 
however, hut very slight, only a quarter of a ton on 
twetaty-four tom, which practically goes for very little; 
the more so that only one experiment was tried with 
each. Thus the Deane may Va considered the best 
■teol mast we yet possess.—Bef. Mechanic*’ Mag. 

S Mjlstxx, mart'-er (Let. si agwter), denotes, in a 
neril sense, the governor, director, or owner of a 
ing} also one skilled in any particular pursuit of 
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Master and Servant 

science; it is also s ome times used as a title of honour. 
Among the ancient Homans, mngiti er, with come quali¬ 
fying word or phrase, was need as a title of honour} aa 
maguter equUum, master of the cavalry, who held the 
first rank in the army after the dictator.—Master of 
arts (magieter ariium ) is a degree conferred by the 
philosophical faculty of a university, being, too first 
degree taken in foreign universities, as wall as m 
those of Scotland, but the second in those of Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford. (See Dxoaxn.)—Master of the 
ceremonies, an o%er instituted by James I. for the 
more solemn and honourable reception of ambassadors 
aud other strangers of quality to be introduced into 
tho royal presence.—Master of the household is an 
officer of tha royal household under the lord steward, 
whose duties are chiefly the selection and superintend¬ 
ence of the servants, and examining certain of tho 
accounts.—The master of the horse haa the government 
and direction of the royal stables} and the master of 
the buckhounds attends at and controls the royal hunts. 
—The master of the Mint and his deputy are the 
ostensible executive heads of that department under 
the Treasury.—Masters in chancery were assistants to 
the loril-cbauoellor, usually twelve in number j bat 
these offices were abolished by 16 A 10 Viet. o. 80.— 
Master in lunacy. (See Luwaox.)—T ho Master of tha 
rolls is the assistant of the lord-ohancellonn chancery, 
no has the keeping of the rolls and crania whioh pass 
the great seal ana the records of chancery. He ad¬ 
ministers equity in tho Bolls court, having certain 
causes assigned to him to hear and decree; but his 
judgments require to bo signed by the lord chancellor. 

Master, in Commercial Navigation, is tho person 
intrusted with the care and navigation of a ship. He 
is the confidential servant of the owners, who aro bound 
to tho performance of every lawful contract entered 
into by hi in relative to the usual employment of the 
ve>sel. Tho muster has power to pledge both ship and 
cargo for repairs executed in foreign parts, but not for 
repairs executed at home. The Mercantile Marine 
Act, 13 be. It Viet. c. 03, authorised the Board of Trade 
to establish local marine boards in ports having 
30,000 tous or upwards of ships trading to foreign ports. 
These hoards were empowered to oxamtne all candi¬ 
dates for the situation of masters and mates who came 
before them, aud to grant ** certificates of competency" 
to bucIi as they found qualified. Under tho provisions 
ot tho Merchant Shipping Aot of 1831 (17 A 18 Viet, 
o. 101), it ib doclared that no foreign-going ship or 
home-trade passenger-ship can obtain a clearance or 
transire, or legally proceed to sea from any port of tho 
United Kingdom, unless the master thereof, and, in 
tho case of a foreign-going ship, the first and second 
mates, or only mate (as the case may be), and, in tho 
case of a home-trade passenger-ship, the first or only 
mate (as tho case may bo), hare obtained and poeseae 
valid certificates either of competency or service ap¬ 
propriate to their several stations in each ship, or 
of a highor grade; and no such ship, if of 100 tons 
burden or upwards, can legally proceed to sea, unless 
at least one officer besides tho master has obtained and 
possesses a valid certificate appropriate to the grade 
of only mate therein or to a nfghor grade. A master 
must oe twenty-one years of age, aud have been six 
years at sea, oi which one year must have been as first 
or only mate, and oueyeur as second mate, or two years 
^ first and only mate. The master is examined as to 
.« knowlpf 1 -a of the various subjects connected with 
*i i\ /ill i ■ i*ie laws of tides; the nature of attraction 
oi tho ship's iron upon tho compass; the management 
of his crew; construction of rafts; his knowledge of 
charter-party, invoices, bottomry, Ac.— S^f. MoOul- 
loch's Commercial Dictionary ; The Mercantile Navy 
Lut . 

Matrix awn Bxxyaht, in Lew, is a certain relation¬ 
ship, oonitituted by mutual consent, whereby a person 
calls in the assistance of others, where his own skill and 
labour are not sufficient to cany oat hie own business 
or purpose. Such arrangements are subject to the 
laws that govern ordinary contracts, must be.entered 
into voluntarily and by persona qualified to give their 
consent. The law will not regard tha most formal eon- 
tract, if it appear to have been extorted by foroe or 
fear, or obtaiued by fraud. The existence of the con¬ 
tract may be proved by writing or, within certain 
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limits, by witnesses; audits aometlmes b* fa midnight the ohsmbeiMloor opened, end the mastiff 
1 erredfromoireumsUnoes. The duties to b* performed, sprang up withe growl, end fixed on the fatmder, 
(bo reoompenae for thoee duties, and the duration of holding him firmly until (light oould be brought, when 
thtf contract, ere mattersof arrangement;or they may thejpenon wee found oat to be the Iteliea vetit, whe 
be guided by custom: bat no custom wifi prevail confessed.that it wet hie intention temoederUemaittt 
sgafaitcspress sbpuiatmn. Amsatcrormfatresa fanot end rob the houae. It it really wonderfol what preen, 
legally bound to give e character; but if e good timente of approaching danger these animal* have, 
character bo ntrn to an undeserving servant, the on account of their cluso observation end watebfb! 
verso* giving such character » liable to notion by the jealousy. .... 

new master, and if the servant baa been guilty of rob- MAeronow, *» JU’Jo.don (Or. eto istee, a nipple; tifrer 
benr, will have to compensate for the loss, tf e bad a tooth), the name given by Cuvier to a genua « 
character be untruly end mahcioftsly given, the person extinct fossil quadrupeds, allied to the elephant, ao 
giving it will be liable to an aetion for defa m at i on, called from certain remarkable mamillary processes on 
though both the truth and the malice require to be the teeth. The remains of tho mastodon are found 
proved. In general, a matter is liable, civilly and some- associated with those of the mammoth in the tertiary 
times criminally, for wrongs committed by his servants beds of England. A species of mastodon, however, 
in the conrae of or under colour of his employ; but be larger than that found in Europe, has been found iu 
» not answerable for the vniftil misfeasance of his ser- many parts of North America. A specimen of the 
▼ant, who hat wholly lost eight of hia duty. There are animal, nearly perfect, was obtained in tho state of 
two classes of servants,—those who rcoeive wages, and Missouri in lS4u. It waa exhibited at the Egyptian 
apprentices The contract for service in ths two cases Hall, Piccadilly, London, in 3B42 and 1813. It was 
is quite different: m eaoh, the servant la bound to greatly distorted; but having been purchased by the 
render service; but in one the master is bound to pay trustees of the British Musouin, it was made to assume 
tho etipulated wages, in the other to give instruction, its natural proportions, and no#forms an attractive 
Apprentices are usually bound for a term of years by feature in tne portion of that building devoted to 


deeds indented, or indentures, to serve their masters, 
and be maintained and instructed by them. (See 
AmssTXCB) Of servants who receive wages, there 
are several kinds Menial or domestic servants aio 
generally engaged at a tired amount of wages per 
annum: but there is generally no express stipulation 
as to the time the Service is to last; and when the 


patoontology. It*,proportions are aafollowt t—Extrema 
length, 20 feet 3 inches; height, 0 foot 0} inches; 
cranium, length, 3) feet; width, 3 feet 11 inohes; 
tusks, extreme length, 7 feet 2 inches j circumference 
at tho base, 27 inches. The remains were found im¬ 
bedded in a brown sandy deposit, full of vegetable 
matter, with recognizable remains of the cypress. 


terms are not otherwise defined, it is generally under- tropical oaue, swamp moan, stems of the palmetto, Ac. z 
stood that either party may terminate the service upon ami this waa covered with beds of blue clay and gravel 
a month's warning, or upon payment of a month's 
wages. Clerks, tutors, governesses, Ac., though m a 
sense menial (infra mania), cannot, like common 
domestics, be turned off at a month's notice, if there 
bo no stipulation to that effect ; lor such a one is under¬ 
stood to be engaged by the year (at least if tho wages 
or [salary be payable by tho year or quurter). It a 


to a thickness of about fifteen font. Indian flint 
arrow-heads were also found about and under the 
bones of the skeleton. 

MATADOB. (See 11ULL-VX<I11T8.) 

M \tb, matt (Da. ma if, a companion), in tho Com* 
tnercial Marine, the designation applied to the deputy, 
v next in command to the captain; there being/**/. 


yearly servant be dismissed before the year expires, lor eecond, and third mater. In nien-of-war there died to 
misconduct which will justify his dismissal, he is not bo a grade of officers ranked between tho lieutenants 
entitled to wages even tor that part ot the time which nil midshipmen, stvlcd mates; but, in Uie present 
he has served. Labourer*, t.e. servants in husbandry ay, the term has given place to the appellation sud¬ 
or manufactures, not living infra mvm tl i r r i*b/ m k There are, however, still master*! mates, 
sometimes engaged by tho day or week, nro «*• ii*i -• ■« 1 ■ • wo » i..afcs, and boatswain's tnalee , which are tho 
to bo hired lor a year, where no parlicuin i .»».•» . 11 »i-m .ii* « >f those officers selected from tho orew. 
mentioned, and tho wages aro so much per annum. Mataiuai.isu, mi te'-re-iil-izm, in Phil., is commonly 
Various sots of parliament have been passed regulating used to characterize such systems as dony the exlalBnoo 
the hours of work, Ac., of certain classes of labourers, of a spiritual or immaterial principle in man apart 
and also empowering justices to determine differences from matter. From the loose and general way inwnJoh 
arising between such labourers and their masters thr term is used, it embraoos systems that differ widely 
A master cannot, by way of correction, even moderately from each other. A very modified system of "'tltriaf- 
beat bis servants or labourer in husbandry, or other- wn, if, indeed it ought to be eallod materialism at all, 
wise, as he r **jhf h.t e<»*M or apprentice; and if he d w one which, while admitting tho existence of a sod), 
so, tho servant 'ii.iv f • Iv depart or obtain his dii- attempts to account for the various mental phenomena 
chargii ly a;»i *■» io .i justice, and support an bv physical causes. Then there is what we may term 
action for battery. An exception u made with regard the materialism of Dr. Priestley, which denies the 
to soldiers and Bailors, from tbo necessity oi larger existence of a soul in man capable of surviving the 
powers to preserve discipline and prevent mutiny.— body, but yet believes iu the rosurreotion of thebody 
Kff. Bom's Justice, art. Servants. and a future state of rewards and punishment. Again* 

hlABTBB-SivOBBB, or Mbisti.bs vnglb. (Ses Oxx- there are those materialists who deny tho existence of 
Maw Lawovaob amd Litxbatukh.) anything in this world but matter, and consequently 

Mastxyb, sfJ\f(Oanis moloMus), one of tho noblest, do not believe in the existence of Deity, or in a fixture 
at well aa the most powerful, varieties of tho canine state. Tho last of these are strictly and purely 
family. The mastiff is distinguished by a largo head, atheists. (See Ayhbibv.) Dr. Priestley has more 
with a broad muxsle to match, ears or moderato size cleat ly and fully than any other person expoinded the 
and dependent, a heavy brow, thick drooping lips, and principles of materialism iu the pare and proper sense 
a well-proportioned strong body, and a full tail. The of the word. He denies the existence of an immaterial 
strength of the mastiff is immense, and its vigilance principle in man, because he thinks that it could not 
and faithftilness aa a house-dog and guard aro un- exist in union with a material body; and because ha 
rivalled. Iu Jesse's “ Anecdotes of Dogs " there are thinks that all the mental phenomena may be explained 
many stories related of the mastiff, which exhibit its by “medullary vibrations, and other supposed move- 
character In vsry favourable lights. The following is ments of the material parts. Ths corporeal and 
amply corroborated. A baronet of Oxfordshire had a mental faculties are inherent in the same substance; 
large mastiff which guarded the premises, but which grow, ripen, and decay together; and whenever the 
was never shown any kindness or attention beyond system is dissolved, it continues in a stats of dissolution 
being retained for his fidelity. One night, as this gen- till it shall please the Almighty Betas, who called It 
tlemaa waa going to bed, attended by his valet, an into existence, to restore it to life again. La this view 
Italian, the mastiff silently followed them upstairs, the question of materialism is not, perhaps, of so mush 
and tried to gain admittance into the baronofs consequence aa some may imagine. Its advocates dany 
chamber. At first this waa refused; but on (the ani- that their dootrine militates against the hops of a 
mol's continuing to make a noise at ths door, it was rosurreotion; on the contrary, they maintain that it 
admitted, and (offered to lie down on the floor. At, point* out ‘•more fully the necessity and value ct a 
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resnrraotion Aram the dead,” on which alone they say 
that the snored writers build ell their hope of n future 
life; for the npoetle Paal says “ If the deed nse not, 
then is not Christ risen/* fee. (1 Cor. xv. Iff). These 
news were at ole time held by Robert If all, t'.-vngh h 
afterwards saw reason to ohange them. Ma'rii.u 
almost of neoMsity involves the doctrines of ** .-ii .uii- 
lem and philosophical necessity. The great otueerinn 
to it is that it is unphilosophu-al. It rests entirely 
upon hypotheses and conjecture. We have no evident 
for (he assertion of Mr. Lawrence, that " medullary 
matter thinks.*' Much as it is known that mind 
depends npon matter for its development in man, 
every property of mind and every property observable 
in matter are so essentially diflerent, that the idea of 
homogeneity in the two substances is too extravagant 
to be admitted except on much stronger evidence »han 
materialists have yot been able to bring forward 
Until it ran be inductively established that the inodes 
of extension and thn modes of Ihoinjht are alike nlti 
mutely referrable to one common substance, the law 
of a sound philosophy demand the ascription of th« 
ono class of phenomena to one substance, termed mat- 
tor, and of tnn other class of phenomena to unother 
substance, termed mind. Much mischief’ is often clone 
to philosophy by mixing up the results of oliservation 
with what run only be matter of conjecture. The true 
philosopher, setting aside all specula! ion regarding the 
ultimate nature 01 matter or spirit, will set out from 
them as fixed principles, and apply hit self to observing 
their tpiili ties, capabilities, and laws, -AV/ Pi lost le 
JJisquteifiuns oh Mailer and Spint, and In* Th 
Dinrert'ifiiina on the Mnetrim up Malm nd 

Phibiionhu'al JVrresm/y, L'riee’. J.r/ft Material- 
mm anil Phihsophirnl Necessiti/ 

Matkriai.n, Htkfnotii or, mnde’-renl. (Fr via- 
I Sr tel), the powi*r which any substance, an* i as a rod, 
bar, beam, rope, or chain, posse-sex, sons t» enable it 
to resist any attempt made to sen r the adhc ot the 
various purtsof which it is composed. The etr gth of 
materials consequently depends, in thetlr.d pine on the 
relative disposition olt hr path* b*s of the su lists nee to 
each other, secondly, on the intensity ot the force bv 
which the particles ndlime to eaehothei, mid, lastly, 
on the manner in whi* h the straining pmvei is applied. 
The relative properties of a In am between iis stiengfh 
and the strain to which it n hiilqerted, ran mil} be 
inado the subject of mnthematical investigation in 
anpnpsing tbo material to consist ot an infinite number 
of threads, or fibres, arranged in lines parallel to each 
other iu the direction of its length. Ilieso pvt 1 
must also be sup|M>sed to cohei o togethe. * „ 

I lowers exerted in that direction, and also to cohere 
aterally by powers wbioh may be either equal or un¬ 
equal to (ho fiowera that act along its length in glu-s, 
and some metals,—in fact in the generality ot homoge¬ 
neous (todies, the particles are disposed ot symmetii- 
oally through tlw substance, and attract each in every 
direction with equal force. In timber, however, the la¬ 
teral cohesion oft he particles n less than the longitu¬ 
dinal cohesion ol the various particles in caoli fibre. 
In trying, therefore, thn load which a piece ot limber 
will sustain, we must first find out the weight that will 
■nlUce to break it, and an> thing less than that will be the 
weight which it can bear The at illness of n beam is I lie 
proportion that exists botwieu its deflection mid its 
length, and (he deflection is the extent to which it suits, 
when loaded, below a honxontnl line The delict I ion of 
beams of (he same timber similarly loaded varies as 
tlio weight applied and theoulieof the length duectl>, 
and ns the breadth and cube of (he depth invoi-Hv, 
and this deflection, according to an eminent authority 
on the subject, should never be pciuurtcd to extend 
beyond % J U part of the length, or /„ pait of an inch 
to the foot. The lateral strength of a beam is less than 
its abrolute longitudinal strength,* ith^r Against com¬ 
pression or extension, from the causes stated above wil h 
regard to the cohesion of the particles. Timber will 
bear considerable weight if it is su«p» oded to it per¬ 
pendicularly, or when pressing in the direction of its 
length, provided tho timber is prevented from bending 
ana, therefore, in using timber, a literal strain should 
be avoided where a longitudinal onecau be substituted. 
The fibres of ropes have no lateral cohesion, and the 
•trenglh mnsfc necessarily depend on the twsting of Hie 
» 3 *) 


fibres together, and the cohesion of all the parti alas in. 
any transverse Motion most ha destroyed before a dis¬ 
ruption can taka place. In an artiels in the "Fanny 
Cydopmdia,” the wnter observes, that in a rod of any 
material consisting of parallel fibres as supposed above, 
being placed in a vertical position and strained by a 
I weighi applied at tbo lower extremity, the particles in 
| every fibre will be separated from each other by tho 
J notion of the weight, and consequently, its length will 
be increased. The oohesivo power by whiah the par¬ 
ticles are kept together will, in moat cases, be lessened 
by .the separation; and if the weight be heavy enough, 
or if it be allowed to act long enough, the cohesive power 
will be altogether overcome; that is to ear, the rod will 
lie torn asunder in eoroo part or other. Tho elongation 
of a rod, when strained by a weight, and the amount of 
tbo weight necessary to produce fracturo will, of course, 
depond considerably on the nature of tho material. 
The following is a table of breaking weights m pounds 
avoirdupois, taking the area of a transverse section of 
each rod to be ono square inoh •—English osk, 8,000 to 
12,000 lbs.; fir, J 1.000 to 13,483; beech, 11,600; ma¬ 
hogany, 8,000; teak, 16,000; cast steel, 131,266; lion 
wire, tM.lfil, Swedish bar-iron, 72,004; heat English 
malleable iron, 00 , 000 , cast iron, 13,666 to 10,188; 
wrought copper, 33,702, platinum wire, 62,(N7, silver 
wire, (8,267, gold wire, 30,HVt, sine wire, 22,661, tin 
wire, 7,120, lead wire, 3,116; and rope of oneinch cir- 
cmnfwrenro, 1,000 to 12,666. A piece of timber bits 
been proved to lie of the greatest strength when cut 
out ol a round tree, by dividing tho diameter into three 
equal parts, raining perpendiculars upon tuora, aiul 
prolonging tlies until * cv cut the circumference; a 
rectangle uniting these points shows the form of the 
allongest beam lh.it can bo obtained. The steam upon 
a beam fixed at ono end in a wall, and loaded ut tho 
other, is four times greater than when the snine weight 
is hung upon the middle of the ssmo beam, and the 
latter is supported ut both extremities When a beam 
is fixed at Imi(Ii its extremities, and is loaded m the 
middle its stlength is to that when only supported at 
its ro ends mi .1 to 2, and wh«n a we.ght is uniformly 
distributed over a licnm, its mechanical action to pro¬ 
duce fracturo in only onc-balf of what it is when col¬ 
lected in the middle. If a body is compressed m a 
lircet ion perpendicular to the length of the fibres, the 
points of sup|K>rt being very near together, and on 
ipposite sides ol the place at which the (oree is applied, 
the strain to whnli the body is subjected hoe been 
called the force of detorsion A water in the " English 
Pi. 1 p 1 i" ol terves that "such machines as cap- 
• *• ■* v ■■ i.’H-e-, and axles, which revolve with their 
wheels, me, when m action, subject to bo twisted; so 
that their fibres tend to become enrxed in obliquo 
directions; and the strain thus produced is called that 
of torsion. The most nntural way of investigating the 
strength to resist this kind of strum is probably that 
which was adopted by Dr. Robison. This mechanician 
imagined the cvlittdneil body to he composed of an 
infinite nucibi i"n| cot.ivi'h .• hollow cylinders inserted 
in each other, and, Mippi.aing tho whine to be cut by 
a plane pci pen.hcul.tr to tli* axis, he conceived that 
two pi Hides in the c iretitofetcnc* of any on° of*the 
concentric circles would ic»wt tho effort to separate 
them by .t (one proportioned to their distance from 
the common ntn* Some useful tahles with regard to 
the ditleient resistances made by various* substances to 
ctlopH ot compression and extension will be found 
given in W iHi** s edition of Harlow's Material! and 
I'-ns* nation ; Can's Synopsis of Pracfteal Philosophy ; 
Cressy's Evt i/rlojnrdta of Cinl Engineering , mid in 
inanv vthcr useful works, particul.it)y in' Claudel's 
Formate* a /’ Usage Jes Ingdmeure. See also at tide on 
Mkcit.vrics. 

Mm wa Mjdioa, na-te’-re-H med'-e-kH (Lot ), a 
general name for the substances and agents which are 
employed for the relict or cure ot disease. The term 
is also applied to that branch of study which elucidates 
the nature and properties of such substances and 
agents. In medical schools it is customary to connect 
Materia Medics with Therapeutics, and to expound 
both departments of science in one course of lectures. 
Theraoeuties may be described as that branch of study 
which treats of the spplieatlon ol the Materia Medioa 
for the prevention and care of the various diseaaea. 
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.These elhed branches of professional study ere the 
Utmostimportance; for beforeethorough knowledge 
of the nature end action of medicine# ie obtained- it ie 
impoeaible to know how end when to prescribe them. 
Medicines here been defined a* “all substance* which 
hare the power of modifying the ectuel state of one 
or more of our organa, and which possess Uue property 
independent of their nutritive qualities. It ie not 
eaey tb define medioinea or remedies as distinct from 
poisons, for there are many substances that act either 
us remedies or poisons according to the quantities in 
which they are applied to our organs. The Materia 
Medica maybe class)tied in two ways; the first being 
according to their natural hutory, and the second 
according to their physiological and therapeutic effects. 
In the natural history arrangement, remedies obtained 
from the inorganic kingdom (mineral and chemical 
anbetanceaj toim the first class; remedies yielded by 
the vegetable kingdom (herbs, fruit?, roots, leaves, 
principles separated from plants, JLo ) form the si-coud 
class; and remedies yielded by tin al kingdom 
(insects, lata, animal secretions, Ac.) torm tlic third 
class. Many t-laaaiflcatioui*, baaed upon the effects of 
remedies, have been proposed ; but they are all more 
or leas imperfect, _ dies prod'* * r 

different effects, and mi di«»us«*9 are curable by dif- 
Icrcnt modes ol tieatme The «i rongemeut adopted 
by Ur. itovle, in his c 'Unit “ Manual of Materia 
Medieaamt Therapeutic , (•unprehrnds the principal 
features of all tlio beat m hemes of cla-adtcution 'll— 
divisions of this arrungemctit aro thown m tho follow¬ 
ing table.— 

A •—Msciumtcal Kkuidixh. 

Diluents, Demulcents, Emollients. 

11.—Chemical ltavrnirn 
Eseharoties, Acids, Alkalies, Antilithics, Disinfect- 
ants. Astringents, Antidotes. 

C.— Vital Aoi nts 

1. Ihacvauts or Lorn! St on,tin at 
Alteratives, l£ri hums, Mologogue*-, Kinelus, Expec¬ 
torants, Duphoret.c,, Diuretics, Cutliartii'-, Anthel¬ 
mintics, Euiuicnagogucs, itubeiucients. 

2 . Central Stimulant*. 

Tomes, Rtimulants, and Aroiuatus. Hiflusdd* .mil 
Special htimuluntH. 

8 Dcprtenw**, or Contra S-.mula t • 
XercoticH, AntispHsiuodn •*, ltclu^cj.mt , t-edalnn 

The groups of medicinal agents ranged limb t the he id 
of “Mechamcul Ucmeuin*’’ are supposed In act only 
.■ i oiu : i>ar« , 'ii- -'i 5 a ■■ t*, or by then simplemeeliali¬ 
en! pn-peii /». • i /'• are remedii ,i < whuli me mp- 
posed to increnso the fiuubty ot the blood • then gene¬ 
ral effect la to allay thirst nnd to dimmish the hi at id 
the skin; to promote transpiration Irom the akin, as 
well as to increase the flow of urine. Jhmitlt cut* and 
Emollient* are substances which are calculated to sol ten 
and lubricate tho parts to w hich they are applied 1 he 
former term is restricted to such as arc intended t 
internal exhibition, and the latter to icli 
tended for external application: thus, arrowroot, 
oalves’-feet idly, and liquorice, aro demulcent*, while 
liniment*embrocations,and cataplasms, are emollients. 
Under the head of 11 Chemical Remedies ” are placed 
those agents which seem to act chu-fh by producing 
chemical changes m the solids or fluids of the body. 
Eschurotics, usually railed mustn't, aie substances em¬ 
ployed for destroying tho vitality of the part to which 
they are applied. Aeide and Alkalies ait upon tho 
'•eoretions as they act upon substances out of the body, 
and respectively counteract alkalinity and aciditv. 
Antilit/uce arc medicines which counteract tho ten¬ 
dency to the deposition of urinary sediments or cnl- 
culi. Disinfectant* are substances suited to free l 
nir of building*, and infected bodies in general, of the 
invisible particles which propagate disease f while 
Antiseptics are those chemical agents which prevent 
the decomposition of organic structure*, whether ve¬ 
getable or animal. Astringent* are remedies which 
have the power of corrugating, or of producing a con¬ 
traction, of the muscular fibres of the part to which 
they are applied, as well as of coagulating or precipi¬ 
tating albuminous fluids. Antidote* are agents which 
counteract the effects of poisons, The division “ Vital 
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Agents’* melndcs those groups of msiicinsa whisk are 
considered to act io a more special manner upa* the 
livingstructures,—upon the muscular sangnfnnoaa.aiiif 
asoermng system* end all ms depiodsit up? the 
nervous system, the groups pUceJmUe fl£m*5- 
yition, Eoacuanis, oause increased secretion or evaoon- 
tion from the different organs. Alterative*, aooordiag 
to the usual interpretation of the term, are remedies 
wmeo, when takeu m comparatively small doses, aad 
continued for some tune, by degrees, and almost with¬ 
out any perceptible effect, produce changes m tho 
secretions and in disordered actions. Errkmss are 
mcdicmos which aro applied to the mucous membrane 
of the nostrils: those which cause wetting are some¬ 
times distinguished by the term Sternutatories. Si*lm~ 
gnQut* are medicinal ageuts which increase the secre¬ 
tion of saliva; Emetic*, /those which evaouate tho 
stomach bv vomiting; Expectorants, those which favour 
the expulsion or secretion ot inucua from the organa 
within the chest; and Diaphoretics, those which in¬ 
crease exit ala t mu from the surfuce, and the natural 
function ot perspiration: to the latter, when acting so 
as to produco sweating, the term Sudorific* is applied. 
Diuretic» are medicines which are considered to have 
tho power of augmenting the accretion ot uuoe; 
Cathartu'* increu-i- tin- pm-tullic movements of the 
intestinal canal, evacuate its contents, and usually 
augment its mucous secretions. Theso were formerly 
divided into Hgdraqoqun, causing watery evacuations, 
and ('h -.la ,«•*. *, favouring the set retion of bile. Ca- 
ih mu s nil ,*! .i oltcu distinguished according to their 
energy oi action, as Laxatives, which merely evacuate 
the lute-tiual contents, and Eurgalioes^nhxeh stimulate) 
secret kid and accelerate evacuation.. The more violent 
purgatives uio further distinguished as Drastics mud 
J/ui/ragogur Catkar/u s. Anthelmintics arc medicines 
which arc picsrnbed against the production ot 
worms, also to destroy or prevent them. Those which 
destiny or expel woims ore also termed l ermxfuqes. 
Snout naqnquc* me medicines which aro consideied to 
have the power ol promoting tho menstrual discharge, 
whoa either retained or suspended. MuLeJuncut*, ns 
their name hiiIkmIcs, produce redness of tho skin, with 
win mill ami iin-ri-iihcd sensibility. These are also 
known ih Coum/i r-irntanf*, and when concentrated, cs 
f'/i/m'M, c‘i Vmeant* The second Mibdiusioii, 

t,.H.iat .i »/*, includes those remedies which 

eu-ito all the principal turn tions of life, by directly 
iii(lucnciiig the nenmis hvstem. Tunics are thoso which 
hens the powci oi gradually increasing the tone of 
niuhi’iil.ir tiluo when relaxed, and the vigour of the 
bodv when weakened by disease. Stimutants or Exeit- 
a/s uro medicinoH which exalt nervous power; Aro • 
aihv* me tliohe fitiiuul.ints which nrw griitclul in odour 
ud U*te, as the ape-cs, Ac ; and lhJJ'umltle stimulant* 
l hose wIim h excite t In- w hole sj stem with great rapidity 
lliioiigii tin- mcdiinn of the biain. Of the latter group, 
alcohol ami ethei are examples. The subdivision 
D*prn>son(* includes those medicines which uro cm- 
plmed to Mibduc inordinate action; the Naitufic*, 
which, by a* u»g on the biain or spinal marrow, asbuage 
pam, (ontrol lestlcssuchs, and procure shicp; tho Anti- 
paitmoitne, which allay tho irregular muscular con trao- 
ioiih culled sphmiis; the Refrigerant *, which diminish 
the force of the circulation, and t >0 reduce the heat of 
the body; and the Sedatives, which directly and 
pnnianly depress the powcia ot life without previously 
ciciting nervous action or increasing the circulation.— 
For puiticuUrs re-met ting the substances employed ns 
ncdicinch, the reader is referred to tho botanical nnd 
heiuical articles of the Dictionary; also to Dr. Itoylo's 
J 1 annul, mentioned above. 

Matiilu 4tics, ui '/ h - e - mif-ikr (from Or vaithrsis , 
win g). a term applied to that science which invee- 
c. d * tlic consequences which are logically deducibla 
fiom any given or admitted relations between magni¬ 
tudes ormuinhers, without being desenptivo of tnair 
subject matter. Mathematics are divided into two 
classes; namely, pure and muetl. Pure mathematics 
embrace such subjects where magnitude is only con¬ 
sidered in the abstract. From the fact of this branch 
being founded on tho simplest notions of quantity, the 
conclusions which arc deduced from it bare tba same 
evidence and certainty as the elementary principles 
from which they are obtained. Pare mathematics 
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consequently comprehend Arithmetic, treating on the which cover it* under surface. II is probably useless 

properties of numbers; Geometry, treating of ex--n internal styptic, as which, nevertheless, it has 

tension as dependent on the three qualities of been recommended by some writers, (See Abxanthi 
length, breadth, and thickness, without considering and Eupatobiux.) 

any physical qualities with which bodies may be Matbicabix, mit-re-kaV-re-d, in Bot., a gsn. of the 
endowed; Algebra, which compares together all net. ord. Composite. The speoies If. Chanomilla bears 
ouantities, whatever may be their value; and, lastly, flowers which have similar properties to those of tho 
the Differential and Integral Calculus , winch operations true*chamomilo plant. (See Antubmis.) 
consider magnitudes as of two kinds, —constant ami Mattjirw, St., Gospel or, mAth’-yu, is the first in 
variable; the vanahle magnitudes being generated bv older of the four Gospels of the New Testament, and 
motion, ( tho operations of the calculus being to de- is generally behoved to have been first also in point of 
termine'the values of those quantities from the velo- time* but the exact date is unknown. Opinion is 
eitles of the motions with winch they arc generated, divided as to whether this Gospel was originally written 
On the other hand, mixed mafkemaftre consider the Greek or Hebrew, or wnethor Matthew did not 
application of pure mathematics to certain established write it m both languages. On the genuineness and 
physios! principles; and this branch comprehends all the authenticity of St. Matthew's Gospel we have the most 
mathematical sciences which appertain to physics; as satisfactory evidence, though there have not been 
neehanlce, hydrodynamics, optus, .#'1 i * * y, acoustic*, wanting critics to call them in question. The Gospel 


electricity, end magnetism . A wniei n i'** 1 “ English »f Ht. Matthew, as compared with tho other Gospels, is 
Oyotqpsafa" observes, “Thn unavoidable certainty and haractenzed by the clearness and particularity with 


definite character of mathematical conclusions have 
obtained for mathomntics the name of emit science, 
but to this name it has not delusive right Tho laws 
under which we must think are tho Inundation of a 
science which has an equal claim with mathematics in 


winch many of our Saviour's discourses and moral 
instructions are related; as m tho sermon on the Mount, 
Ac. In general, it maybe said that the narration of 
our Lora's actions is commonly made subservient to 
his instructions which ate introduced. The style is 


any epithet which indicates either necessity or prcci- everywhere plain and perspicuous. This Gospel was 
si on. Accordingly, logic and mathematics arc ■i»p«i**ate 1 *Mlv primarily written fur Christians of Jewish 
branches of exact science. There are but **iiee im'iim \ <:•■ .v.i in Palestine Every circumstance is carefully 
of whioh wo cannot divest ourselves so long as we pointed out which might tend to strengthen the faith 
imagine ourselves to rotain both existence and con- of that people, and every unnecessary expression is 
sciousnnss of existence,-they are, thought, space, and avoided that might tend to obstruct it. Everywhere 
timo. With everything else there is a possibility of there is kept in view the evolution of the twotoid title 
dispensing; that is, tho unuginatioii can con of the first verse, “son of David," “son of Abraham." 

everything got rid ol auil out of existence, except its This Gospel oonsists of four parts .—1. On tho infancy 
own consciousness m some kind of activity, and the of Jesus Christ (i. u);2 the discourses and actions of 
space and time without which it cannot conceive exist- John the Baptist prcparatoiy to our Saviour’s com* 

lus public ministiv (m—iv. 11); ! 


ence. Tho necessary laws ot thought are the sulqect 
matter of logic ; tlie necessary ptopcrlios ot space and 
time aro the subject matter of mat hematics Number 
is on offspring ot tho notion of lime ; enumeration is u 
succession in time* iii no other way can number h 


mcncing lus public ministiv (m—iv. U); 3 tho 
discmiscs and actions of C'luot in Galilee, bv which hn 
demonstrated that he was the Messiah (iv. 12 — ax. J»i) ; 
1 containing the transactions relative to the pa*-i>wi 
and resurrection ot Christ (tx. 17— xxviu)— Jh /’. 


distinguished from multitude, And geonndiy is, with- Horuo s Introdurtion tn the ITnli/ Scriptures. 
out need of illustration, the ofTspnng of the notion of Mvitjciuy Thursday, in the Church, is the Thursday 

K e" The run of mathematics liom the davs of before Easter, being the day on which our Lord mati¬ 
ns and Pythagoras will bo found given uudci th tuted the holy sacrament of tho Eucharist. The nurno 
art. Gxovxtbt, and it need not ho commented upon mnunday is said to lie a corruption of raandati (diet 
here. Mathematical science msv he either used »n a maudati, day of tl..» o •**r M *i 1 m allusion to the 
discipline of the nund, or it may lie applied as an commandment vv.rli • hi *».v *.r gave oa this diy, 
instrument in the advancement of the urts and in after washing his disciples’ feet, to love one another. 
Studying tho wonderful panorama of the world nround Others suppoae that tho name is from the maunds, or 
ns. .Taken m tho former point ot view, the object of baskets of gifts, which Christians were in the way of 
mathematics is to strengthen, by frequent examples, presenting to each other on this day in token of inutnul 
the power of logical deduction, to put foith a view of, affection. It is customary in some parts of the eon- 


the difference between reasoning on pmlmblo premises 
and on certain ones, by constructing a body of results 
'hich do not involve, in any case, the uneorta^v 
arising from the introduction of that which might 1 
been false. Mathematics also tend to form the habit 
of concentrating the attention closely to difficulties 
whioh can possibly be only overcome by thought, and 
over which victory ib certain, an that tho right n 
boused. As an instrument m advancing the arts and 
investigating tho laws of nature, mathematics enable 
us to acquiro vast knowledge; and without their aid 
most of the physical and other scictucs would still 
lie in a State of embryo. This knowledge, therefore, 
is gained by our applying abstract truths and tried 
formulas in order to obtain results before hidden, and, 
by advancing fictitious premises, tom live at the icni 
truth, which custom might endeavour to conceal It 
would bo imposaihle, m tho present article, to enter at 
length upon the metaph} sical discussion of the subject, 
as it would be alike not our purpose so to do The 
various branches of mathematics, bowver, will lie 
found given under their respective 1 ■ • 

those articles the reader is icf erred !■ - f in I* i 1 
xnatlon. {See Fluxions, Gkoxietbx, I. rncuvi. ( i - 
oulus, Ac. Ae ) 

Matioo, miit'-e-lco, the name applied in South 
America and Mexico to leaves of certain plants em¬ 
ployed to stop blooding. Tho matico was i'i ^rmgt-t 
into notice as a styptio m leech-bites, w ».« .•« 

arteries, Ac, by Dr Jeffreys, in 1839; and it is now 


tinent for bishops, sovereigns, aud others, t ih th 
teet of twelvo poor persons on this day; and in thi 
country it is still tho custom for tho lord almoner to 
certain rovnl donations to tlie poor in tho 
roval chapel at Whitehall on Mnunday Thursd 

M 1 rsoi.BUH, mair-eo-le’-um, a term applied in mo* 
dorn times to a sepulchral building creeled for 
purpose of receiving a monument. It onginally sig¬ 
nified the si pnlehro of Mausolus, king of Cana, a mag¬ 
nificent ediHeo erected by lus queen Artemis'a, at 
iralicainassus, n c. 3*»d. Tn order ;o raise this splendid 
monument to the memory of her deceased husband, tho 
queen employ cd the most eminent architects and artista 
<>( the Ionian and Attic schools The description of 
the mausoleum ns given by Pliny is very unsatisfac¬ 
tory. i’* 1 t-. *he most complete which wc possess. 

The \ \ : »i i i* building w.is m doubt until a few 

years ago, when Mr C. T Newton, keener of the 
(iieek nml Roman antiquities in the British Museum, 
di covered its rcinnms at Budrum, in Asia Miuor. 
Representations having lieen mado to tho English go- 
l T i*r ***ent, an expedition was fitted out in 1850, and by 
» ■«; e\eaviiti<>ns and examinations, the original site 
•v — s.»srly made out and vomo very extraordinary 
statues uml sculptures In marble obtained. According 
to Plinv, tho original building was an oblong quadran¬ 
gular ce'la, 63 feet from north to south, 411 feet in eir- 
r . i.‘. i * e«, and 37% feet in height, decorated with a 
p-s •• I * .■! 36columns, and earned up into a pyramid 
surmounted by n chariot and four noraes, executed 


otllolnal in the Dublin Pharmacopeia. Its action is ... marble by Phileus, one of tlie architects. In many 

probably simply mechanical, depending cu the ham I respeots Mr. Newton's measurements agree with those 

1 ' 
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Maxima and Minim 


Measles 


»?ea by Pliny.— Ref. A Hutorv af pueonriee end there ere thin, long. Meek bristles etteobed to the 
Jfalicarnautu, Cnidae, and Erauehidm, by O. T. New- extremity of the body. During the dev the M»v-At is 
M - A - - - 


Maxima jjfn Minima, mAhf-e-rnA, min'-e-mA (Lei 
the greateet end leaU), terms employed not to eigni: 
the absolute greatest and least (es the words impi; 
values of e variable quantity, but the values it has c 
the mstaiA when it ceases to increase end begins i 
decrease, or rice vend. A variable quantity m»; 
therefore, have several maxima and Minima. Th 
theory of the m&rtsia end minima will bo fonn 
piven in most elementary works on the differentir 
calculus. 


posture; but in the evening it flutters about over tho 
surfaee of the water which it affects. (See artiole 

* enters into the adentUlo description 

of this insect.) 

Mato*, awy-or (Let. major, Pr. main). Is the chief 
magistrate in e borough or comorate town, end in 
London, York, and Dublin, is atyled lord mayor. Their 
powers end duties depend generally on the provisions 
of charters, corporate usages, or express snsetmente 
in acts of parliament. They are elected annually, end 


Mat, may (Let. Main*), the fifth month of the ycei ere justices of the peace pro tempore. 


has thirty days. It was second in the old Alban c 
If rid or, third m that ot Romulus, and fifth in that 
Nuraa Pommhus. In the Alban calendar it only ha. 
twenty-six dais, in tho calendar of Romulus thirty- 
ono days, ana in that of Numa thirty days. The odt 
day of which Nuns deprived it was restored by Julim 
Cresar. Tho etymology of the word is doubiful. I 
was called Maine by Romulus, in respect to the senn 


Mayor or xhr Palac*. (Sre Major Downs.) 

M47URKA, or MAZorsxs, tnu-sar'-ftI, a Polish na- 
tional dance in three-eight time, of a peculiar rhyth¬ 
mic construction, somewhat resembling that of the 
polacea. 

Mead, mead (Sax medo, medv), a vinous hqnor ex¬ 
tracted from honey. It is formed from a solution 
mposed of one pni t of honey to three of boiling water. 


tors and nohh*-. of Ins uty, who were called ATajurer, a* tin. cured with spices, a portion of ground malt and e 

< 1 .* __At_ 1 -lft..11. 1 I. .L _ __ _a* a _a. 1 __ X a Vs I D 11 . a . 


the month lollowmg was called Jumue, in honour u 
the youth of Rome, who icned him in war, and wer. 
named Jumorn Some etvmologinl* Hie of opinioi 
t hut it was railed Main from the goddess of that namr 
the mother of Mercury, to whom they oilered saen 
fires on the flrar day of this month The sun enten 
<ii.mini during May, and the plants of tho earth gene- 
raiiv begin to flower. 

Matacx<e, w'/iy-ni'-sr-e, in Rot, the Mayaea f.im., 
nat. ord. ot M i •*/ •», sub-class ’ Prtulouletr 


piece of toast being added, in order that fermentation 
may ensue. There is no doubt that mead formed the 
favourite beverage, for centuries, of the northern 
people, it is also frequently mentioned in Ottian. (See 
Honky ) 

Mfauow-Savfron. (See Coi rnxcvii.) 

Msmow-awKFr (See Spiraka.) 

Mfiiv, neen (from Lat. medium), a term applied in 
Math to a quantity which possesses an intermediate 


value between several others, w Inch are formed accord- 
consisting of a * "i email moss-Uko plant mg to any assigned law of succession.- The Arith ■ 

closely allied to_Commelyn_arrm. They are found n metical Mean in the average of any senes of numbers, 


\mcnea, from Bra/.il to Virginia. Their properti 
and nsea are unknown 
May-applb. (See Podophylium.) 

May-DAy, may'-duu, the 1st of May. From an 
early period it was tne custom for all ranks of people 
to go ont“ a maying,’* as it was called, early on th< 

1st of May. In all parts of .England, at the dawn oi 
May-day, the lads and lessen left their towns am' 
ullages and repaired to the woodlands with 
and 

sommg 
wreaths 

decorated mu I#uui-a HHU uuurs oi tucir dwellings , 

With their scented spoil, and spent the rest of the day 0 an| 
in apoita and pastimes. According to Honnie, the 

after *- ’ * “ 

round 
being. 

there, as it ware, consecrated to the goddess oi flow cn, 
without tbo IcmaI violation otlered to it in the whole 
circle of tho year.'* At one timp, as we can see from 
the writings of Chaucer, Rhakspeare, Browne (author 


and is fonnd by adding'the values of the quantities 
together and dividing by their number. Tne arith¬ 
metical mean a and b, any two quantities, therefore, la 

.- . a+b+e . _ _ 

-g-; if o+o+c = —-—, and so on. The Oeometri - 

al Mean between any two quantities, or the mean pro- 
>nrttonal, is a quantity which forma the middle term of 
duplicate ratio, or, in other words, is the continued 


a r 


JALLWI Ul 11^ KU IIUIII IIC ( II1U - i ■ - 

r-part of May .day was chiefly spent in " dancing nd » conaequontly, x= %/ ab ; therefore tho geometrical 
id n tall pole, which is called a Maypole, which, "'** n between any two quantities equals the square root 
g placed in a convenient, part of the ullage, stands '» t “ p,r P r,, ducfc The Jlarmontcal Mean is such annul- 


•r that, tho first and third terms being given, the first 
to the third as tho diilcreuco of the first and second 
to the dillerence of the second and third. The her¬ 
oines! mean, therefore, between a and c may be, say A/ 


Pastorals”), and others, the customs , nd b QT lhc meQn r( , nnIr(vl . 2ao_ 
of May-day were not only observed by the uilgar but ’ 0r reqnirod, - —. 

also by royal and noble personages. The Maypolo be- Mfaslfn, mrazUi » (Lat. Rubeola), is a contagious 
came very popular, and was raised in every town and ver ot an inflammatory type, attended with a charao- 
I**?» *“d Robin Hood, Fnar Tuck, Maid Manan, eristic eruption, and all the symptoms ot a violent 
and the Morris-dancers, together with other fantasti old; watery discharge from the eyes and noie, dnr 
masques and.revellei s, performed their antics rcund th jugh, hoarseness, Ac. It commences with the ordl- 
Mav-day pole in every town and city. These customs nry symptoms of fever,—chilliness, loss of appetite, 
gradually fell into disuRe,tiU the celebration of the day ssitude, and almost invariably attended with inflam* 
waa left entirely to the chimney-sweepers, with their iation of tho mucous membrane lining the air-pas- 
Jack in the Green,” who still go about on May-day iges. The eruption commonly appears on the fourth 
in their tawdry finery, merely to beg money from the ay j at first about the head and neck, then the trunk 
(itreet spectators. Ju some country villages, however, -nd arms, and finally reaching the lower extremities. 
n feeble attempt at *' going a maying ” is made at tho t takes two or three days to complete its course, and 
present day. The celebration of May-day probably 'hen it reaches tho feet and legs, it has usually begun 
nad its origin in the worship of Flora, who was sup- > disappear from the face. At the end of six or seven 
posed to be the goddess of flowers and whose rites " ‘ 

were solemnized at that season by the anoients. The 
earliest notice of the celebration of Muv-dsy m this 
country was by the Druids, who used to light large 
Ares on the summits of the hills m honour of the return 
of snnng.— Rtf. Hone's Every-Day Boole. 

Mat-tit, may*-Jly (Ephemera vulqala), is the cora- 
mon type of the nenroptcroua insects of tho genus 
E^hamara. It is very plentiful in the oarly part of 
summer about the banks of rivulets and stagnant waters. 

Jn appearance it is of a somewhat greenish-brown 
colour, with transparent wings mottled with brown; 
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ays from their first appearance, the papules have again 
issppeared. The eruption consists of little papules 
miewhst rcsemblng flea-bites of a dark-red colour, 
.’hen tho eruption is fully out, the cough, at first dry 
nd troublesome, generally becomes softer and less 
equent. All ages are hablo to attack, though infants 
i the breast are not so liable as those somewhat 
der. It is not commonly a dangerous disease, though 
metimes it has proved exceedingly fatal. Where 
iger occurs, it is from inflammation of the air- 
ssssges, when the disease may become complicated 
‘th croup; or in subjects predisposed to consumption, 

o 3 
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HeMnre 

t hs—edaofthatdissaes mar bo developed. Ingenera), 
ft staple diet and the maintenance of an equable tem¬ 
perature it etaoet all that It required, with, perhaps, 
the exhibition of ft ofld diapbOTetio or expectorant. 
Sometime* the applieation of a mustard oataplasm to 
tbo chest is of advantage. 

Mxasusk. awsA'-sr (Ft. mssnrs), that division of the 
time bj which the air and motion of mosio are regu¬ 
lated. Although some affirm it to be of modern in¬ 
vention, there is no doubt that the ancients not only 
practised the division of time, but formed it upon very 
severe roles, founded upon principles unknown to the 
modern musioiaos. 

Miisusas. (Am Wxxobts aid Mxasveis, and 
Ifsnzo Ststsm.) 

Mkoxaitioal Dnawura.—In this article we purpose 
explaining, by the help of appropriate diagrams, the 
easiest methods of deliuoatmg \anou* portions of 
maoMnery! To avoid repetition, the pupil is requested 
to observe that, in all the lessons, the centrelines 
drawn on the various diagrams must be drawn on the 
paper on the board, it being understood that where a 
copy is presented Him in this book, or else¬ 
where^ without centrelines being given on it, 
that these should be adopted and drawn m 
faint lines, so that data may be obtained from 
whieh to take measurements. By du of 
praotioe the facility for copying without these 
will be attained, or, at least, they will be 

sparingly required. As 
the pupil proeeeds, he 


MeduniOftl Drawing 

a or e measure to d, and through this draw a line 
parallel to b' b 1 . From e measure tog,p; jem/g 1 by 
perpendicular lines to go on the linear* Fromo'mea- 


c 

# 


w 

ft! 1& o 


T 

f * 




9' 

• 

i 

c 1 


V 



Fig. 3. 

sure tor; draw aline through this parallel to a A'; from 
> measure to e',«; from d measure to k, k on the line 
g' g' i join k e\ A r 1 . Where we use the terms *' mea¬ 
sure from "—as measure from af to A—we mean, in all 
instances, that the measurement o' 6 is to be taken 
from the copy and transferred to the piper on the 




y 


-A 


Fig. l. 


will the more readily 
y decide aa to tho quickest 

method of finding datum- 
point* from which to take 
measurements. Fig. 1 
represents a “ bolt," c A, 
with the solid head e'd, 
and movable " nnt ” g' q. 

This is used for strongly fastening 
vinous portions of maoluuery 
together. For examples of the 
method of using this, see the 
work on Mechanic and J lecha- 
num by Mr. S. Burn. To draw 
the figure now given Suppose 
the oopy to be without the centre¬ 
line ; bisect s' e' in the point a, 
draw a 6'. On tho paper on the 
drawing-board draw two lines, 
s' f', a 6', at right angles to each 
other; with a r'from the copy 
measure from the point of inter¬ 
section of the above lines on tho 
board a to s' e'; from a measure 
to 6, from b with distance «i s' 
measure to d d , join d t'. d e' 



ftg. 4. 

board, from the point thereon corresponding to 
the point o' in the copy. Again, when we say “mea¬ 
sure from a' to 6', we wiBh the pupil to take the 
measurement a' V from the copy, transferring it to 
the line on the paper corresponding to the line b' a'b' 
in the oopy, from the point on the paper correspond¬ 
ing to the point «' in the copy. Hence the pnpil will 
observe tho ns© of datum-lines—u a' 6, bf a' i'—from 
which to take the measurements from the copy; these 
to be transferred to the paper on the board on which 
the fee-simile is to be constructed. As a means of 
enabling the pnpil readily to decide on datum-points 
from which to take measurements, we explain another 

•naikA.1 nf mnniia tha lilf AifIIM TImW MV lift A 




of, wtA drftw o' b. On the paper on the board draw 
two Usee corresponding to these, inteneoting at the 
point a 1 . From af measure to 6', A', from a' measure 
to oi with o' &' from this point measure to ffi draw 
ft line parallel to b‘ b' through e ; join fp t f 6'. From 


ha done as followsMeasure [from if to k ; front h 
draw a line to m, at right angles to g' df o' 
with <1 • at a?' measure to e, and draw through this h 
lino r' e parallel to af From m measure to e'. and 
from e' to e; join h ef, k e. In the following diagram 
the use of the circle is shown. Fig. 3. Draw any two 
lines on the board corresponding to a eg*gg* in the 
copy. From a measure toe, e, add d; from e measure 
to g tf t and from b to b' V ; join g 1 p 1 to A' V by lmee 
at right angles to g> o'. From e measure to s' o'; 
join A' «*', b' o'. From o, with d o' ae radios, describe n 
semicircle d a* o'; bv lines parallel to eb join w'o' 
with the line c' o'. Fig. 4. Draw on the board two 
hues corresponding to as, k k in the copy. From the 
point of intersection e measure to a b, and k hj 
through a b parallel to k k draw hnea k'k', V t; through 
A A parallel to a b draw lines meeting those In tho 
points A'A', A'l. From o with eg put in the circle; 
from e measure to #, i. From these points, with s's' 
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— ------- — — Joining tLu ium 

through § and/. Fig. 8 represents a projecting “snug' 


-X/. _ . 
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Fig h. 

by which t wo parts may be joined by meant of a boll se¬ 
cured by n nut, passed through hub’s bored in each. 
Draw the line .r b, and another at right angles to it 
From a mi’ttPiue to h, and pul in the various horizontal 
l.nes and the base; from b measure to r, and parallel to 
•i b draw a line from this point. From o measure to 
d from </ as contra with radius d c describe the 
<urvo. From J measure Ut e, a line drawn from 
tliib, parallel to n b, goes the end-line. The centra£ 
(as also d) isefouud by trial on the eopy ( and tho 
points tr.in«lerred to corresponding parti on the 
board. The hue d t represents one method of trims- 


tb«o point, dr.w hot, parallel to «• e, from a b mewnre '«"»« them - K, «' " re l ,reaeutB ». •■do of t 
to h b\ e' r*. From c measure to cl, join e r', c h' 
and e o', c A*. Tho radius of tho circle m the centre 
it eg, Fig. (J. Draw lines corresponding to b d cjhh, 



Fig. 0. 

m tho copy. From q measure to d, put in from 
d, as a centre, the circlet d' d' and f' i J . From g 
mea^ure f o4, h and nsraUel to/> /r r .»«i tl»*se draw line- 
1i h’l’g the circie / . I r in ■ m« .i-> , rc l.» , and/, 
ir> ■■■ * I e*i i p niviii> , iiiin l tiiii •« i.mg!" » Jr.iw lines 
[ hr i kd to A A an j K i. Fig. 7 i iyi «-* n*. .i - • »I what 



a 



!) - V 

Fig. 7. 

are termed 11 speed pulleys.” {See Mscsawics and 
Miobaiubm .) Draw any two lines corresponding to a A, 
g g. From o meaaare to d, through this draw a hue 


“pulley/* or “drum/* showing the anna and 
centre. Di*w miw two lines corresponding to 
u b,r d. From q as centre, with g b os radius, 
describe tho circle, and also the interior circle 
g' g ', from q with q h put in the small circle re¬ 
presenting the diameter of the centre or eye of 
the wheel. From the linea 1,1 with distance 1,2 
lay off on either side of all the centre-lines of 
tho arms; next, from the points where the interior 
circle cuts these lines at the points g'g 1 , layoff 
on each side equal to hull the thickness of the end 
of the arm as it joins the inside of wheel. Join 
the points thus obtained with those previously 
obtained on the centre of the wheel, aa 2, 2. 
Fig. la tepresents the plan of a circular cylinder 
or receptacle, the small circles showing the posi¬ 
tion of the circular beads of the bolts used for 
attaching the cover to the main body of the re¬ 
ceptacle. The method of finding the centres of 
small circles is aa follows: Draw any two lines 
as, Ad; from the point of intersection m centre, 
with radios a A, a c, describe circles j bisect the 
distance between these, aa A r f in the point/. 
From a us centre, with • /aa radius, describe a circle 


the 
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d: the centres of the email circles will be found on in, in like manner, the internal parallelogram 14,14, 
this line. Find the position of any two of the circle*, From the point c, with radios cs', c o', and e 0 , describe 
as fe or « d; transfer these points to the board. I 




the copy, the centres of four of the oiroles will 1 m 
found where the diameters r <r, b d cut tho cirtl« 
drawn through / d Count the number of circle, 
betweeny ana e, or e and d, dividc^the circular line 
passing through f, and between r ami f or e and d, 
into as many equal parts as will give as many centres 
as there are circlet m the copy • these points will be the circles as in the copy, meeting the line « m. Fig. 
the centres of the circles. Fig. 11 represents tho plan u represents plan of part ot a “ take-plate.” From 

any centre a describe a circle a fc, and one w ithin this, 
Mac; contiuuo this last all round, the part from » 



Fig 11. 

of a small thnmb-whcel attached to the head of a 
■orew-bnlt, by which it may bp easily moved by means 
of the finger and thumb. From a with n h describe a 
circle, draw the diameter d b, divide the semicircle 
d b into four equal parts m the points e f, from a 
draw lines through r f ; and contmne these to cut the 
other semicircle. From a measure to n , the centre ot 
the oircles forming the ends With a v describe a 
eirole: the points on the radial lines, as », whore this 
intersects them, are the centres ot the urclos which 

terminate each radial arm 
From a describe the small 
etrolo a c. from the points 
where this intersects the 
radial lines, ns c, lay off on 
each side of these the dis¬ 
tance c o, join the points 
thus obtained on the circle 
ir c o with the citrenutiPH 
of the circular ends 
Another w ay of joining the 
radial arm, to the centre or 
eye may be understood by 
inspection of the diagram 
in fig. 1J, where a b are the 
centres of the oiroles, part 
of which joins the arm with the coutre. Fig. 13. 
Draw any two lines corresponding to a d d in the 
copy; t from the point of intersection r measure to 
the points k, if; through these draw lutes parallel to 
jrf d. From h, g measure to im m, h h; joiu m h \ put 

HIM 




Fig. 12. 


Fig. 1J. 

to p being afterwards rnbhed out when the drawing is 
finished and inked in. Fiom a with a d put in part of 
a circle t d t From d measure to e, «, and through 
these diaw lines to the points, as g , on each side of 
the hue/. On each side of the line a h measure to p 
and tn, also from it to o ; join in o Put in the circles 
at n at d h; join them as m the drawing. Fig. 16 repre¬ 
sents the plan of a “ lever ” Describe the circle a h, 
draw through n (he diameter bads from a measure 
toe; not in the eirole e d. Bisect acme, und 
thiougli this draw a line at right angles to a d t as / f. 
In the copy take the pointsy (where c f intersects the 
curve), h, and a (where the curve A g touches or joins 
to the circles described from c and d). Br means of 
these points, to find the centre of a curve, three points 
m that curve being given, tho centre « will be found 
Fig. 16 represents the method generally employed of 
constructing the central part of a “ spur-wheel." The 
circles c, f, and m are described from the centre d, 
the circle m is divided into as many equal parts as 
there are arms in the wheel, any central point of these. 
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m m. being Adopted m the datum-point from which to will be found. Put in the circle representing the eye 
telce the measurements. The space between any two of the pulley, and draw a diameter a b ; draw a line li 
of these arms, as a b t is bisected, and a line, as rf /, the copy corresponding to this, and measure from b to 
drawn. By measuring from /to e , g, the centres of the point representing the centre of the circle from 
the curves at e agi g will be obtained, the centre of which the curve ecu drawn, as d; transfer tbit to the 



Fig. 13. ' 



tfie curve a l is also on the lino d /. Fig. 17 repre¬ 
sents the plan of the pulley with curved arms The , 
method of describing these is explained in fig 18. The | 
first operation necessary to be done is to find in the 
copy, fig. 17, the centres 'of tho circles forming the 
curies. these roust be found by trial. Next draw two , 
lines at right angles, m in fig IN, intersecting in the j 
point a corresponding with the centre e, fig. 17 From j 
a describe circles representing tho nm and tho eye of 
the wheel in last figure. From c, m fig. 17, measure i 


copy, and from rf with d r draw the curve c c; from c 
measure to /, thus giving the breadth of arm at eye; 
from /, with the radius of the curve / taken from th# 
copy, cut the circle o in o, from this point with same 
radius describe the curve / g. Th# various points 
denoting the centres of the curves are given in 
the circles, the points r, e being those where the 
curves join the central circle or eye of the pulley. 
Fig 20 represents the liottom part of foot of a cast- 
iron framing. Draw a lino, c d ; from e measure to a and 


i 





Fig. 19. 


to the centre 6, from which the curve d is described, 
and from a, fig. 18, a circle a o • on this line the other 
centres, as e, fig. 17, will be found. In like manner, 
from the centre e, fig. 17, measure to a, from which 
the curve a $ u described, and from a, fig 18, describe 
the oirdsyi. On this will bo found the second set of 
centres. From d measure to h , from k to n, from n 
to/, and from / to q. these are the various centres. 
Or the curves next the eye may be drawn in first, and 
the curves with radios a a be described, to meet these 
from the circle g h. In this example the arms are of 
uniform breadth; where they get gradually less from 
the centre or eye of tho pulley outwards, tne method 
of describing them may be learned from fig. io. Tl.e 
points from whioh the curves are drawn must be found, 
and corresponding points transferred to the paper, 
M in last example. Two eircles, as d t o, will thus be 
obtained, in which the centres of the venous curves 
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b ; through these draw lines perpendicular to rd; with 
a e from a describe the curve c o. From b measure to 
e. Find the centre of the ourvo joining o e, at/. Find 
by any of the methods alreadv described the point m ; 
join m d by the curve. Fig. 21 represents part of the 
framework forming the support tor the beanngs e in 
which vertical spindle* revolve. Draw ab, a d; mea¬ 
sure from a to a and e ; draw c r at right angles to a if. 
From e measure to/, and from/draw to g parallel to 
at; from a measure to k and at. The centre of the 
curve joining/a» will be found at g on the line/o. 
The method of filling in the drawing is shown by the 
other half. Fig. 23 represents the outline of side ele¬ 
vation of framing. Draw tbe line a 6, and at right 
angles to it 2'd; measure from 2' to a 1 of, and to 8'. 
Through these points draw bees d d, of o' o'; join 
the points d by tbe part of tbe oirele, as in the dia¬ 
gram. From 2 / measure to/, and draw the line tft / 
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from/mearare totfj from these point* draw lines 
parallel to Vd. From t measure to*; draw n n\ and 
from with radius * *', describe curves meeting, 
as m the drawing. From f measure to f, and draw 


f\ 


/ 



I, 

> a. i 

d 


Hg. -if 

h f h; from A, A, with radiu* A A, doe cube cnrves 
meeting in g on the line v r The curves «, and .1 arc 
described from the centre* n, ami t, (i Irom centre 
k on the left-hand aide of/* f. Tho line* m m,u o are 


\ 1 fl 



Fig. 81. 


joined by corvee described from the oentre 9, which 
centre is found by desoribing arcs from the points mo, 
with any radios greater than half m o, and joining the 
intersection ol these aret by a line as in the copy. Fig. 
21 is another oothne repreaentingfhe side elevation of 
framing. The curve h ie deacnbeBRkora the centre f 
on the centre-hne bf; the centre-lines of the other 
parts sre at«, t, d, and c. Fig. 84 is another form of 
training. The centre of the carve n, joining the lines 
from n, m, is at A, on the centre-line oh; the centres 
d, d are on tho line drawn through e to hb, parallel to 
mm; the centre of the circle s is at g. Fig. 25 repre¬ 
sent v the front elevation oi a “ cross head " and 44 side 
levers.” The centre-lines are a d, e h t v v The plan 
is shown below, the lines of which are obtained by con¬ 
tinuing 1 hose of the upper figure, as in the drawing. 
Fig 20 represents the front elevation pf .the cover for 
a gas retort. Tho centre ol the parte b t c, and d is at 
a on the line dr; the centre of the curve joining o p 
at m, on the line * m. Fig. 27 represents the 44 trans¬ 
verse vertical section” of a boiler a b , and its bnck 
44 setting ” From a mth a b describe the circle a b; 
from a measure to c; draw cd t end from d, d e From 
d measure lo g, fiom which point a line drawn parallel 
I to r d marks the point/*, where tho curve fo termi¬ 
nates at the boiler. Tho point «' is the centre of the 
curve /'o ', tiansfcr this part from/ 1 to ft', and describe 
o',/ From a measure to the lines o *, n m, and draw 
linei through tiicse parallel to e J; measure from d to 
> and q '1 he centre ot the curve o' A is at «, and that 
| of the curve A r at m Fig 2*< represente an “angular- 
! threaded screw.” To copy it, proceed as follows: 
Measure Irom a to d , and liom d to e, 1,2,3, Ac. These 
aro the points through wlm h the centre-lines of ouch 
thread nrn diawn. From a measure t of, end draw 
fq . and from a to b and c, and draw b ». From/*on 
the linr b f measure to g % and from b to ft ; through d 
draw » d y, and parallel to this, through «, 1, 2, 3, Ac , 
draw lines. Next, from d measure on each side of dp, 
equal to half the breadth ot each thread, to n'. These 
lines terminate at the perpendicular bn; join the 
angles as m the drawing Fig 20 represents a 44 square- 
threaded smew ” From e measure to a; a b, b e,c d 
represent the thickness of each thread and the distance 
between them ; the lino from g is the line of the inside 
of the screw, the line/* tho outside line of the threads. 
The last example shows tho method ol copying this. 
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Fig. SO represents a «• belts " of wire, a being the cen- method ef dreeing in the teeth of wheels. Let r x be 
t re-line, d e being half the thiokneu of the coil, the lines the diameter of wheel from ceutre to outside of teeth, 
from e , b intersecting those drawn parallel to d, giving The circle, of whioh pert is shown, end of which e b is 
the centre of the circles forming tho termination ol coils, tha radios, is termed the “ pitch-circle or line." It is 

on ^hei the number of teeth are 

marked off Having ascertained the dia¬ 
meter of pitch-line, the depth of teeth, end 
the number of them, divide the pitch- 
circle into as many equal parts as there are 
to be teeth in the wheel, and proceed ae 
follows s Lot a, b, 4. Ac, be the divi. 
sums on the pitch-circlo representing the 
centres of teeth, divide the distances 
between them into tw o equal parts, ss at rf. 
From d as a centre, with d b on both 
sides of the point J, describe arcs of 
circles as/ b, joining the pitch-circle and 
the outer circle, giving tho termination of 
tho teeth as the circle x 1. Proceed in this 
way till all the arcs are made to join the 
circle x 1,2 d. The bottom of the teeth aio 
formed by radial hues drawn as from e <? 
to the centre c, as m the diagram. The 
method of drawing the side elevations of 
toot hod wheels tuny bo seen in fig :W. 
The small dotted circles show another 
. method ef dc^rihin* the form of teeth. 
Tho manne ««t «t«-i in tiling bevil-wheels 
may bo gathere.i in >111 t'ie two following 
figures Fig. 3d. Let a b represent the 
centre-linn of the wheel, c d the line of its 
greater diameter or '‘pitch-line," / the 
lino giving termination of teeth, d m being 
tho breadth oi tho teeth: The teeth on 
the part between c v, d m converge to 
the point b, those between led, e n to the 
point a, on the lino a h g. »f 6. It is 
loieign to tho purpose of this work to go 
into the subject or the teeth of wheels, 
belonging, as it does, to a strictly techni¬ 
cal department; we cordially recommend, 
however, to the pupil anxious to study this 
interesting anti important department, 
Buchanan's work on "Mills and Mill 
(tearing," edited by Sir John Bennie, and 
the " Engineers’ and Machinists* Assist¬ 
ant," hr Bljrkie of London and Glasgow. 
Both of these works, although somewhat 
htgli-prieed, abound in valuable informa¬ 
tion. To proceed with our explanation. 

1 ho method of copyiug the teetn of bevil- 
wheels may be seen’ m Hg 37, where ab if 
the cent re-line of wheel, r a the pitch-line, 
eh the lino terminating the teeth on the 
back part ot the wheel e q The line x x 
gives tho termination of the inside of tbn 
teeth, d /that of tho outside; the lines a o, 
gf aic piojeeted towards points on the lino 
a b , < orresponding to «/ b m fig. 30. The 
distances between the teeth are set off on 
the lino < h to w, h, p, », t, Ac.; lines are 
drawn from these to the poiut on the lino 
a b, to whiih og converges; theso lines 
are produced to* meet tho line eg in tho 
points I, 3, 3, ft, Ac. From these points, 
lines, as J, 0. 3, 7, 5, II, are drawn to tho 
poiut on the line <1 b , to which g f con¬ 
verges ; those lines are terminated by tho 
bne d / From the points h,», r, Ae., lines 
are drawn to tho samo point on a b. as 
5, H, Ac, those being terminated by tho 
line j 1 ; the points H, 7, It, Ac., are then 
joined to these, as 6 z, 2 t, Ac Tho pupil 
should put m tbo whole ot tho wheel, of 
which only half is here given. Mechanical 
drawing* are 1 educed or enlarged quickest 
by inejnvof what are termed “ proportional 
compasses." If these are not available, 

“ -.rales " should be drawn from the differ¬ 
ent figures. Thus, to reduce the drawing in fig. 38, of 
which rhe hcu.1p is given m fig. 39. Suppose the drawiug 
is to be reduced one-half, a scale ball fig. 39 ia to be 
made, as m fig 40; and us e.ich measurement is taken 
in the compasses from fig. 38, it must be applied to tho 
scale in fig. 39. Suppose this dutanco ia found to bo 



> 

Fig. 21. / 

F ig. 31 represents another form of screw. Fig 32 
represents tho Archimedian, or endless screw, and 
another torm is given in fig. 33, where a b is tho cen¬ 
tral shaft round whioh the heliv or thread e 0 is coiled, 
according to a determined pitch. Fig. 31 shows the 
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Fig. 41. 


Fig. 13, 
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6 feet, then the distance of 6 feet most be taken from the desired mark on the scale attached to each instru- 
the soaJe of flg. 40; and the line thus obtained most be ment, according to anyproportion as desired, all that 
drawn in a situation corresponding to that in flg. 38. is necessary to be done is to take any measurement with 
The result will be a reduced copy, one-half or the sue, one end: the distance corresponding to this, reduced or 
as shown in flg. 41. To reduce by means of the pro- enlarged, is given in the other ends. This being trans- 
portional compasses: Having previously set them at ferred to paper, the desired distance is obtained at 
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once. To reduce by mean* of the ordinary compasea, 1 paper, bait of a b would hate to be found in the first 
without the use of a acale aa just described m figs. 98 -1 place on the cop> and transferred. My proceeding 
41, i« a matter requiring greater time, and accuracy of i thus, a copy of tig. 11, but only halt its sue, would be 
acbustment of the compasses is indispensable. Suppose • obtained, fbe enlargement ot figures is exactly the 
a o, fig. 41, to be the points repieaenting the intersec.; ecarers# of what we have described iu figs. 38-11. 



J*i" 4-« 



tion of the centre-line of the parts 4, B mth the base-■ Fig 1 1 n n droning which is reduced half in fig. 43. 
line a 6, and that a line corresponding to fhe centre -' Merli in’Oil drawing* arc delineated in three wnytr* nr 
line from a wa« drawn on paper, and that half the 1 “plan.** *hnwn in fi- 44. whjch reprerentH the , *»ilan* / 
distanoe a b m the copy was to be transferred to the of a pulley or solid drum, m " elcvatiou," us in ilg. 43 
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which it the elevation of tig. 41. Elevations may be 
«• front,” " back,” " end,” or " side.” In •• section,” 
as in fig. 46, which is a transverse vertical section of 
figs. 44 and 45. The same letters or reference denote 
the tame parts in these three sketches flections may 
be divided into "transverse" and •• longitudinal” 
these being either vertical or horixontal. in finished 
outline-drawings, shadow-lines are made use of. The 
light, in the generality of examples, is supposed to j 
come from the top and left-hand side of the drawing, | 
thus throwing the right hand and under lines in 
shadow. These ero therefore made darker in iuking- 


Meohjtnioal Drawing 

article on •• Perspective,” to which we refer the 
48 “ » transverse vertical section of 
Xasmyth s steam ventilatmg-fan. Pig. so is a long!, 
tudinal vertical section of an aerated water-machine. 
Fig. 61 is a longitudinal and trausverae vertical section 
of a amoke-burniug furnace. Pig. 6 3 l§ .« tide e leva. 
l ' on “ d end elevation ” of Hoberta's Alpha clock. 
Pig. 53 represents a side-elevation of a cornSmll, with 
section (vertical) through the grindiug-plates. Fur 
fills a perapecuve view ot another form of portable 
.rn-miIl. Pl.le LSXXV1I .. . ,,X»! 

sectiou of the patent cornel flour-iuill,” cf wlucb the 





In the drawing, as exemplified in fig. t7, which is the 
outline drawing of "front elevation of high-pressure 
steam-engine,” the plan of sole-plate of which is 
given in fig. 48 We now proceed, as a conclusion 
to this article, to give a few examples to servo as 
copies to tho student, in copying which he will find 
his operations much facilitated it he haa paid full at¬ 
tention to the prehniinsrv lessons. The copies given 
» perspective arc act out by the rule given in the 
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pet spec tive view is given m Plate LXXXYIII. Fig. 55 is 
front elevation of a fixed high-pressure steam-engine. 
Fig. f>0 is a perspective sketch ol a fire-engine of the old 
“ manual ” description. Fig. 57 is a aide elevation of 
o ” disc-pump.” Pig. 58 is a perspective sketoh of a 
“ drug-grmdmg-inanhinc ” In the various examples we 
have given, the pupil will perceive the method in 
which the various p<rts are shaded in order to repre¬ 
sent round parts, flat, and so on. Mcobsmcal outline- 
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drawings may be shaded by means of lines, as in the 
examples we hate given, thus imitating the manner in 
which engravers give the desired shade. When this is 
carefully executed in fine ink lines, regularly drawn, 
the drawing bar a tine eileot when finished, accurately 


Mechanical Drawing_ 

tint, and washing the outside line of thia with a brush 
moistened iu pare water, until the colour gradually 
hlenos into the tint of the surrounding paper. The 
depth nf lint towards the outside part should be 
giadually got up to the desired point by repeated 



Fig 64. 


presentai? the appeirance of rotindness in s'onepor- operations, the colour used being of ft light shade, 
tious uini flatness in other*, at cording as the subject The addition of a little blue imparts a softness to the 
requires. When this method is considered too tedious. Indian ink, which 1 * agreeable to the eve. Cast-iron 
tb« shades may be put in with Indian ink and a camel, rurfarcs nre represented by a bluish grey tint, raalle- 
nftir brush, tlio appearance of roundness being ini-, able iron hr a light blue; brass surfaces by a faint 
parted by first putting m a part of uniform depth iu rellow, brick by a reddish yellow, faintly mottled with 
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a shade darker of the same colour; atones bra faint 
}ellow, with horisontsi streaks of e darker tint; wood 

by yellow, a it h vertical atreaka 
or a faint black; water by 
faint bine, with honsontal 
streaks or lines of a faint black: 
these look best when put jn 
carefully with the pen and 
square, as in the diagram in 
6ft. These are the prin¬ 
cipal shades of colours required. 
The colours generally required 
are Indian ink, gamboge, Prus¬ 
sian ldur b Indian red, lake, and 
sepia 


Fig. 69. 


Mechanics, mt-kan'-ikr ((Jr. nunhma, a machine), 
a term applied in Nat l*hd. to oiw ul the most im¬ 
portant branches ot praot n*.il in.il hemal icb Mechanics 
comprehend tho laws of motion, and the actiou of 
bodies on ope another, to gun a simple definition ot 
tho word. Tho term, as oiiginully understood, em¬ 
braced only the application ol machinery ; but m tho 
present day, mechanics have been extended to com¬ 
prehend tho theory its well as practice of motion and 
equilibrium, both with and without tho aid of ma- 
chin cry. As this branch of mathematics has much to 
do with the spicad ol eivili/nlioii uml the march ol im¬ 
provement, it may bo as well fo give a •light * 1 
of tho nso and caily history ol the sc ten e I i ■ i il« 
remnants left us of the customs and exploits ol the 
ancients, there can bo no doubt that mechanics and 
mechanical powers were known many yen is prior to tho 
birth of Christ. Tho stupendous pyiumuls of Egypt 
are striking evidences ot (ho wonueriiil mechanical 
uida which tho Egjptinn* must have been acquainted 
with, powers so vast, that c\cn m tho present dsy, 
with our amount of tlieoretieal nud practical know¬ 
ledge, they could not lie equalled, nine h less ec lipsed 
Aristotle is the lira! author about whom we have any 
proof of having written on tnut hematic *, and hedeoeribcs 
tho sim(ilo powers ol forces clearly, but somewhat 
erroneously. Tho tlrst gloat mechanist is, however, 
undoubtedly Arulunict 1 *s, mid lie did much, not only 
for geometry, but also lor hydiosluties, of wlueh bo 
discovered ‘and oxplniticd the general principles 
Archimedes also discovered tho eentie of giuvily 
(sec (i ravi patiox), and many uselul and i ».,» -*■ *,t 
machines which hive not de-eemled to our cinl ■ ■■« 
Water-mills are tho oldest ot mechanical inventions 
that have oorao down to ua from tho uneienta, although 
hand-mills for grinding corn wero well known to (ho 
Romans. Tho inclined piano (see article on tlio sub¬ 
ject) was invented by Cardan. Himon Stevens, ol 
Bruges, discovered mid applied the theory of the 
parallelogram of forces; and tho centre ot gravity, 
mi applied to solid bodies, was modelled, in cxfcnw, 
1mm the eai lv theory of A rclnmedes, by Lucas Valerius. 
Galileo was the Aral modern mathematician who did 
much tor mech imes, lor, under his hands, that snciiee 
issiiuied perfectly diilorent proportions from what it 
hod done before. Toncclli, his pupil, tuithor enlarged 
tho theories which Galileo lmd btnitcd Tho mimes of 
Ponin, the mArquis of Worcester, II ui gen*, Wallis, 
ana Wren, may likewise he added ns illustrating 
mechanics in the 17th century. One of the gieatcst 
inducements, however, to the prosecution of this 
study was the publication of Newton's " Principle" 
(see PKlirciriA). Tho stenm-engino may lie imnl to 
na the greatest of discoveries which have been made 
in this path, and a full dcscuptiou will he found given 
of it under articles beaded Locomotive E youth and 
Stkah-Eitgihi. Euler's treatise on niechnnics is one 
of tho best works on the subject extant, and the student 
would do well likowise to consult Lagrange’s Md- 
oanique analytique," and also Wood’s, Whewell'a, and 
Moseley's works. According to an excellent article on 
the subject m the "Bncyr lopieilia Bntannica," the 
theory of mechanics properly comprehends — 1. 
dynamics; 2. the motion of project lies; 3. the theory 
of simple machines, or the meohameal forces; 4. the 
theory of compound machines, anu their maximum 
effects; 6. the dootrine of the centre of gravity, 6. 
the doctrine of the centre of oseillatiotf, gyration, Ac.; 
7. the collision of bodies; 8. the theory r f rotation; 
\», the theory of torsion; 10. the strength of materials; 


Medal! 

11. and lastly, the equilibrium of arches and domes# 
The elementary machines, or mechanical powers, pro¬ 
perly speaking, are fix in number, end may be that 
enumerated :—the lover, the wheel and axis, the 
pulley, the inclined plane, the wedge, and the screw; 
all or which will bo round duly described under their 
usual appellations. {See La via, Ihclirbd Plays, 
Ac. Ac.) Under the articles Statics, Dtyamxcb, 
Utdrooxyaxxcs, and so on, the description of the 
elements of mechanics will be found fully given, 
and consequently they need not be treated on m the 
present article, which only hoe for its object the 
uniting of the several component ports of this branch 
of natural philospby under one head. 

Mkchahicb' Institutes is the name given to certain 
establishments which have been instituted m most of 
our larger towns lor affording instruction to the work¬ 
ing classes. The first idea of them is attributed to 
Dr. Birkbeck, who, in the year 1800, delivered a course 
of lectures on natural philosophy to working men in 
Glasgow. It was not, however, till about twenty years 
later that mechanics' institutions came to be estab¬ 
lished; and for a timo they wero very popular, and 
almost every town ot 8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants came 
to have its mechanics' institute. Short courses of 
lectures on various popular subjects, ss chemistry, 
natural p^i 1 ’‘opl.r, botany, political economy, Ac., 
wero i!i .ei • I li some cases reading-rooms and 
.ihr.iries were attached, and classes for English gram¬ 
mar, arithmetic, Fiench, Ac., established. They are 
supported partly by subsetlption and partly by contri¬ 
butions of tho tiieiuheis. For soma reason or other, 
however, mechanics' institutions have not been so 
successful us might have been expected; many of 
them hod to bo given up, and others wero obliged 
more or less to alter their original intention and 
become mm a poptilai. As a general rule, it will 
be found that workiug men do not rare to attend 
courses of lectures on nnv subject, especially on one 
that they cannot turn immediately or directly to 
account. After *wo or three lectures, tho interest 
begins to flag. Wherever, then, a special subjeot is 
taken up, it ought to bn exhausted in two or three 
lectures, and p.utioularly tho subject ought to be of 
an interesting and popular character; ns accounts of 
men uml places, ti.ivch, readings from popular 
. r AD d occasional concerts. Reading-rooms and 

.' i it s m connection with mechanics' militates aro 
generally found to bo well appreciated by workiug 
men. 

Mkoallion - , me-thtV-le-on, is a term applied to those 
larger medals which, if gold, exceed the aurrna in size; 
it silver, the denmius, uud if copper, tho first or largo 
brass. There liav© beeu many discussions among 
antiquaries as to the purposes for which medallions 
were designed . they are generally, however, supposed 
to l.e struck, like the medals of oar own time, to com- 
memorato some important event. Yet thore are cir¬ 
cumstances connected with them which render it not 
at all improbable that they wero intended for circula¬ 
tion as money. They are not very numerous. Those 
ot Greece, or those struck in the Grecian empire, are 
more common than those of Rome, but are of inferior 
workniaubhip. There exist in the present day a gold 
medallion of Augustus and one of Doinitian; but few, 
m any metal, are found of the eras of Adrian and 
An ton mo those of brass are the largest, several being 
manv inches in diunietcr. Impressions of both medal* 
and medallions can easily be taken by pouring a littlo 
isinglass, previously melted in brandy, over the com to 
be copied, and letting the eolation spread over th* 
whole surface. After standing a day or two, it will be 
quite hard, and on being taken of£ will be found to 
contain a clean impression. The subjects Coins anil 
Mbhals are so bound up together, that they will be 
found more scientifically described under the article 
Numismatic! (which sec). —Hef. Encyclopaedia JBri- 
tanmea, art. Numismatics; also Tho Popular En» 
cyclopaedia. 

Medals, nedf-Alo (from the Gr. notation, metal), 
are those coins belonging to the study of Numismatics 
(which m), that are oast on soma especial occasion to 
celebrate some important or remarkable event or per¬ 
sonage ; the first, striotly speaking, medals of anti¬ 
quity being undoubtedly the medallions of the Romans. 
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Tbs greatest difference that exists between the medals employed In legislation. In the Justinian oode, we 
of anoient and modern times la owing to the fact And Tory obvious traces of the relation between msdi- 
that those of the later period have often portraits of cine and law. But the origin of medical jurisprudence 
illustrious personages who are not of regal origin, as a science cannot be considered to date farmer baefc 
while those of the former new bear any but royal or than the middle of the 16th century, «ln*u I lie celebrated 
imperial celebrities. The study of this branch of Carolinian Criminal Code was pul h-hed in Germany, 
science and art is indispensable to archaeology, and This code of Charles V. enjoined the magistrate, in sill 
Indeed «dhi thorough acquaintance with the line arts. cases of doubt respecting asserted pregnancy, infanti- 
Mcdals indicate the names of provinces and cities, cade, the means or homicide, ami other cases of death 
while determining their position, and they also present by violence, to consult the opinions of bring medical 
pictures of many plaoea celebrated in history. They men; for, singularly enough, the Justiuian code re- 
also fix the pc nod of events, determine occasionally ferred the decision ot medical questions, not to living 
their character, end at the same time enable us to witnesses, but*'the authonty of the learned Hippo- 
trace the different races of sovereigns who at tstious crates." Dunne the latter part of the 16th and the 
times have governed particular parts of the world, earlier part of tne 17th ccntun, medical jurisprudence 
They also show us the different metallurgical processes, made marked progress. Ambrose ran*, the first wnter 
they enable us to discover the various alloys, the mode on thiaaubjoct in France, wrote on moustrous births 
of giklmg and plating practised by tbe ancients, the and simulated diseases ; m 1002, Foriunntus Fidelia 
metals winch they used, and their weights and mca- published, at Palermo, Ins system of legal medicine, and 
cures, their different modes of reckoning, the names, about twenty years later, I'uulus liraccht»a commenced 
titles, and orders of their various magistrates and the publication ot his celebrated “Quiestiones Medico- 
princes, while also giving us their portraits; their legale**," a Inch, for completeness and learning, was the 
different characters, modes of worship, with all their (list great work on the subject. Iu France, in 1000, 
attributes and ceremonies, arc likewise disclosed, and Uemy IV. authorized the appointment of two persona 
in fact everything that pertains particularly to cml, skilled in wodiciue and surgery, in every considerable 
military, and religious usages. The ancient medals 
were either struck or east; some, however, were Urst 
cn»t and then struck. Medals ha\o two sides; the 
obverse side (pare mlrerta, ant tea, I'aiert), which eon* 
f .ins a portrait of the person m whose honour it was 


town, to make examinations and report in all oases of 
Minded or imudcrcd persons, and from tho xmddlo 
to the end of the 17(h century, vuiious decrees of tho 
parliament of Fans wero directed to the improvement 
of legal medicine. Bai tbnlin, Swammerdam, and Jon 
struck, or other figures'relating to him. This portrait Selu<•>er, are distinguished names in this science in the 


consists either of the head alone, or tbe bust, or ot a 
half or full length figure. The reverse of tho medal 
(van adoma, pottica, It revert) contains mythological, 
allegoiica), or other figures. The words which ate 
around tho border form what is termed the Icqcnd, 
while those in tho centre are tho interipit on Of all 
medals those from Kgypt ai e the most aucient; and 


latter halt ol the 17th century. About tho middlo of 
that eenturj, M ichoclis gave the first course of lectures 
on it in the university of Lcipsig. tfieso were soon 
utter followed by the lectures of the celebrated Bohn. 
The 1 Stli centuiy teems with linporluut works on 
his science, among the more important of which may 
ho mentioned tho ** Fundedio Medico-lcgnles,** of 


next to these rank those of Greece, the latter far stir- Valentine (1722), " Restrain Juiisprmicntiir Medico?, 1 


passing tbe former m beauty ot design and clearness 
of execution. Those ot ancient Homo are cvtremeh 
beautiful, the engraving being fine, the taste unexcep¬ 
tionable, and the inventiou simple. These la*ter nr* 
divided into two classes,—consular and imperial. Of 


ot Alberti (II sols., Halle, 1725-47), “ lustitiitiones 
Modicum) Legal is et Korensm,” ol Tisehraeyer j “Ele- 
meiifa," of IMenck (I7S1); "Svslenia," of Metzger, 
(J/'i'i). ami the " Collect to Opiiseuloi um," of Hchlegel. 
'I he « eleliruted leediies ot Holler weio published after 


thpse the former are the most ancient, for the cupp< i his deith, in 17*f hi. and iiM before the close of tbe 
and silver ones do not go further buck tli.ui the With eenturv, Fodero published Jus “ Lev Lois «5clain?es par 
year of the Human period, while tho^o of gold di lea Sciences physiques." Among * 1 *'* 

•s ill this i 


- r- *b 

extend further baefi than to tho year 5141. Tlv 
penal medals first commenced under .lulms* Ciesar, 
and continued until the sear a.ii. 200, the lower eni- 
pire containing a space of 1200 years, ending with the 
capture of Constantinople. In the snangement of 
medals, it is observed, m an article in tho “ Encyclo¬ 
pedia Bntanniea," that a general unif«>rmity is no 
slight gain, aud may reconcile us to partial defects 
These detects must he remedied, in largo collect w 
by tbe use of cross references from one cabinet 


les Sciences pliysuines.** Among tbe other diaiiu- 
guiahed tunica in this seienco (lining the period aro 
Flour quet, Daniel, Portal, Camper, Lodor, Antoine 
Louis, and Clmimsier. Tho short elementary treatise 
of Dr Mainucl Farr (17o*<) may bn said to ho the only 
work that had yet appeured jii tho English language, 
'lhe most nnpoi taut accessions to medical jurispru¬ 
dence dining the present ceutury aro denied from 
our met eased Knowledge of tho naluro of mental 
disease and tbe nature and ell* els of poison, with tho 
means of detecting them. In 1H1.J, Foderd issued a 


another, and by the formation of independent series to new and much enlarged cditiou of his treatise, and m 


illustrate the general one. Tho latter buggcidion is 
well worthy of careful consideration. A senes illustra¬ 
tive of Greek art, and another of Homan art, might be 
formed. A serios of portraits, and another of group*, 
would bo equally valuable. Others might lie made 
to show the changes of states, by the weights and 
values of the materials used in their «*. is-i i •. mi, whih 
illustrating the history of tho particular country or city 
in question. 

Midicaoo, med-e-leaV-go (said to he from medike, a respectable English work on 
name given by Diosooridea to a Median grass), m Hot., by Dr. Male in is 1(1, entitled 


the following year appeared tho valuable work of 
Orilla on toxicology (“ Toxicologue gdndrale"), fol¬ 
lowed, five years, later by Ins “ Leyous do Mldecme 
ldgale." Detergicr, ilnand, Capurori, Bionsy, Eaqui- 
rol, and Marc, aro authors of learned treatises, or of 
dissertations on single suInerts. Among tho Ger< 
mans, Hchmulmuller, Hose, willherg, Gmelin, Remen, 
Berut, Henke, ami many othcia, have mado various 
and valuable additions to tho acienco. The first 

this subject was 
" Epitome of Juri- 


iwimv givou uy o/iubvvi luve w is m Aiuiij wy iuaiv in s «uiiin u vs 

. gen. of papilionaoeous Legummosec, including many dical or Forensic Medicine for tho Use of Medical 

-i—«.«. *- »«■--•*.— Men, Coroners, &c." (n 181 s *, Dr. Jlaslsm published 

his “ Medical Jurisprudence as it relates to lusauity,” 
and Dr. Gordon Huuth his " Principles of Forensio 
Medicine,** m 1621. Two yenrs later appeared tho 
formal and elaborate work of Messrs. Pans and Fon- 


voluable fodder-plants. The name of Lucerne is com¬ 
monly applied to species and varieties cultivated id 
tins country. 

Mxdioal JciisrxuDwrrcH is that department of 
science in which medical knowledge is oaUed in to the 


aid of legislation, and oonsists m the application of hlanquo (a lawyer and a physician}, in 3 volumes 8vo. 
the pnnoiples of medical science to the administration The works of Dr. Christisson on poisons, of Drs. Beck, 
of justice end the preservation of the public health. Traill, and Taylor, may be referred to, ss in their 
Even as early as the institution of the Mosaic economy, latest editions being the most able aud complete 
we And traces of e medical jurisprudence, when the treatises m our language. Medical jurisprudence is 
judges were eqjoined to consult the pnests. who were usually divided into forensic medicine and medical 
then the only physicians, on tho modes cf distinguish- police; the first comprising—fl) questions affecting the 
mg leprosy firom other diseases, Ao. In ancient 
Greece, though the principles of medical science were 
successfully cultivated, they seem to have been little, 
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( 2 ) what relate* to the health of men oolleeted m com* 
iDumtiee. Under the head of questions affection the 
ciTil or social right* of individual* come to be considered 
—(a) the development of the Homan frame, with the 
period* of growth, maturity, and decay ; ( b ) duration 
of human life | (e) personal identity; (a) marriage, 
with the physical circumstance* affecting ita legality or 
which may justify divorce; (e) impotence and sterility, 
with the causes and marks of; (/) pregnancy, its 
signs and limit*; (g) parturition; (A) monsters and 
hermaphrodites; (j) paternity nnd affiliation; (A) 
presumption* of survivorship, as where a mother and 
new-born infant are found dead together, it is often of 
importance to lind out which survived the other, (/) 
mental alienatiou, and the means of distinguishing 
between real and affected cases of insanity, (»«) the 
rights of the deaf and dumb , (w) maladies exempting 
from public duties; and («) simulated diseases. Under 
injuries to property are included—(a) nuisances from 
manufactories, Ac.; (h) arson , (e) forgery and falsifi¬ 
cation of dooumeiits, (d) coining of false money. In. 
juries against the person imlwin—(a) defloration; (6 ) 
rape; |c) mutilation; (d) criminal aboitmn; (e) in* 
lautiuido; {/) homicide, ' iV * ’rm 1 g, hanging, 
strangling, Ac ; (//) dent I f . ». *'v* »* • , (A) de.itIi 
from extremes of temperature; (/) wound*. (A) toxi¬ 
cology, comprising u knowledge of the various kind* 
of poisons, their action upon the human body, and the 
means of their detection. Jn the gecoml depaifmeut 
of the seteuee, or medical police, tho umimstanres al- 
feeling the health of individual* nr«—(«) cleanliness, 
lb) aliment; (c) the regulation of apotheciuies' shops, 
(d) clothing; (r) temperanee; (J ) exercise; (y) pro¬ 
stitution! (A) celibacy anil nmiiinge; ( 7 ) lactation 
and oare 01 ofl'spi ing; (A) elloet.i of profession and 
trade upon health The ctreumstanccH afleelmg tho 
health of communities are—(a) climate , lb) tho Hies 
Of towns and habitat ions ; (c) dinuia uud hewers: (■/) 
paving of streets and earn of public wujb; (e) ecme- 
temesf (/) hospitals; (g) sthools . (A) piisoii": O) 
ladarettos and quarantine establishments, [k) punish* 
ment*.«—These various subjects will bo found In nted of 
under their respective names m other parts ol this 
work.— Ref. tho several works on Medical Junt/nu- 
denee by Drs. Heck, Traill, and T n lor. 

Mnnionrn, ned'-e-nu (Lst medmnfi), is the 111 1 nnd 
seienooof curing disease. F 10111 the accidcnta uud in¬ 
firmities to which human nalurp is ltahlo, we may 
leadilj suppose this art to bo ulmobt us old ns the 
human raoe. Even among the most ludo and bar- 1 
barons peoplo of tho present day, we laid some kind 
of appliances to wounds and injuries, and some means 1 
adopted to overcomo internal disease. In 1 im* e n m • 1 
ages of oiviflsation, we find medicine 111 the hamls of 
the priests, perhaps from tho idea that disease is occa- 
sioned by tho anger of tho g.uls; and hence its treat* 
montwas necompanied with many superstitious rites. 
The Egyptians must have been possessed ot a commlei • 
ablo knowlodgo of the human body und tho nature of 
disease, from tho high degree of pel lection to which 
they had brought the ait of embalming; and licrce, 
probably, Moses, who was learned in ulllho knowlodgo 
of the Egyptians, may have arquued tlial prnelieiil 
knowledge of tho nature* ot disease which Appears 111 
his writings. In tho Odyssey ot llomer, mention is 
made of a drug “that frees men from grief nnd from 
anger, and causes oblivion of all ills " The early history 
of medicinom Greece is involved 111 obscnritv . but it 
must have made oousiderablo progiess bciotc the time 
of Hippocrates (born about n o. 4ft 1 ), who collected 
the soalterod knowlodgo of his Inne uud addtd to it bv 
his own genius and otaervation. The improvements 
which he made in mediomo Appear (o have been so con* 
•iderable that for many centunes his siicccssois wn> 
content to foUow him in reverential mutation, ll.e 
great marit of Hippocrates lies in his de-criptions 
of disease; and, beaung in mind tlie limited scope ot 
Ins inquiries, we cannot but admit a the sagacity of 
lus observations. Boon after its foundation, Alexumli 1.1 
bssa— the centre of the soieuee and learning of the 
time, and modicine, in partieulat, was assiduously 
euUivated, and a knowledge of the human body was 
acquired by dissection, particularly by Hcrophilu* nnd 
Erasistratus 1 for up to that time theknow'edge of the 
human body had been drawn by analogy from dissec- 
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tions of the lower ammals. For some oentnriee after 
this time, phyeicians were divided into two classes,— 
the Dogmatics, or followers of Hippooratee, who mam* 
tamed that, to treat disease, we most be 
with its occult as well ae exciting oauses, and with 
the nalnral actions of the human body; while the 
empirics, on the other hand, held that such knowledge 
was unattainable and unnecessary, and that d^wnenoe 
ought to be the sole guide in practice. During the 
curly period of the Boman empire, medical spienoe 
appears to have been but bttlc cultivated. The first 
physician oi uote who practised at Borne was Asole- 
putdes of Bithyma, who was a contemporary of 
Cicero. Ills pupil, Themison of Laodicea, wae the 
'uiinder of the sect of the Methodists, who were 
ntcrmediato between the Dogmatists and Empirics j 
and while the Dogmatists regarded thefluidsas the seat 
t disease, tho Methodists believed that tho solids were 
fit it affected, and that the derangement of the fluids 
« but sccundary. The most distinguished succeeding 
physicians of the Methodists were Sorauus and C. Au- 
diantis Olsus, who flourished probably towards the 
id ol tho lst century, has, in his work d» Medictnu, 
given us ,i di ■ ■• f all that was known on tlie subject 
p to hit • 1 . . I work takes almost equal rsuk 
. 1 th tho Hippocratic wiKings, and shows tne great 
pr'igtess which medicine had made through the labours 
1 tho anatomists oi Alexandria. Ho treats of most 
-1 tho great operations ol surgery, ot wounds in the 
iitcstiiiLa, lnjunes oi tho braiu, the uso of ligatures, 
Ac. A ret tens of Cuppadotia, who ilounshed probably 

I the eaily part of the 2 nd ccnlury, has left a tieatise 

II 1 tinea .?s f which is one oi tho most valuable of 
ancient medical works, nnd is remarkable ior its 

miraev and t-pmted description. The next individual 
>f note .11 medical science n (Jalen, a native of Beige* 
•ms, who came to Home at tho invitation ot tho 
mpiror Mrticus Aui clius, about i.u. 1G5. Having 
luhleicd nil the thooiie* and knowledge of his times, 
he gave Ini talents and labour to constructing a sum- 
maiy of thrui llis works are therefore very volumm- 
»us, nnd constitute a perfect encyclopaedia of the 
in dn d science of the day. For many centuries after 
ns tunc physicians were content with rigidly following 
him Ills writings were regarded as tlie ultimate 
iiiillinnty on nil points; and everything that seemed 
opposed to them was at once rejected. The only 
wnfcis of role were Oribasius (a.d. 300), Aetius 
(525), Alexander of Tralles, ProcopiUB (540), and 
I’autus jEgieeta (000 — 610). The last or theae, a 
learned und tulcntcd physician, was a voluminous 
compiler, and may bo said to have brought the 
rue of medicine in the Eastern empire down 
Ins own time. From that time down to the J2tU 
ci ntury, tlie Arabiuns were the only people among 
whom medicine mude any progress. On tho taking 
•I Alexandria, they became acquainted with tho 
writings of Hippocrates, Galen, ami others, whoso 
win Us were noon after tiannlated into Arabic, aud 
.liligcnllv studied. One of the most distinguished of 
tlie Atulnuii school was Iihazes, who flourished at 
It aud mi towards the end of the tfth century Ilo was 
1111 nous writer; but his woiks are chiefly umipi- 
lutions fiom the Greeks, though ho also wrote some 
gin.il tieituea, pnitieuhrlv one on smallpox and 
■jsles. But the most diitMigiiished author of tins 
school was Avicenna (horn HaO), who has been styled 
the l.alen of 1 lie Arabian empire. Ilia great work, the 
on," became the text-hook of Arabian common* 
l.ilois end tom hem during the 12 th and htth ccntunes. 
Avennua uml Averrboes, who flourished in Spain in 
tne Utli ecutury, were also distinguished members of 
tlie Anhian mIiooI. During tho rest of the middle 
ages thcic existed a sort of Galeno*Arabian science of 
niedieiuc, mostly fostered by ignoiant monks, and 
suffering, pi 1 haps more than any other science, from 
eveiy •.ipeistilion and misconception of nature. Two 
ot the m limpid medical authors were Albertus Mag¬ 
nus and Itoger Bacon, the one a prelate in high favour 
w it h the papacy, the other a Franciscan monk. In the 
12th •‘cntuiv the medical school of Salerno wav esta¬ 
blished, and followed by several others; and in the 
beginning of tho 14th century, the study of practical 
Himioiny whs restored by Mondini at Bologna. "With 
the fall of Constantinople in lk>3, and the consequent 
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dispernon of i number of learned men, who established Eckinoderwnt*, and oommoulv known by,the appellation 
themselves as teachers in Italy and other parte, and of hsard-taOed star-fishes. The soran^iw hate all 
thus gave a new impulse to tM cultivation of Greek an orbicular depressed body, with five arms, which arc 
medical science and literature, the study of Hippocrates cylindrical, jointed, and very flexible; these arma arc 
waa revived, end feith in Galen began to be shaken, often extremely long, and subdivided into branches; 
In the beginning of the 16th eentury medical science they are covered with scales, somewhat like the 
in England denied greet assistance from Linacre, who tails of serpents, and are very fragile. Their means of 

g ave lectures on physio at Oxford, and founded the progresaion are consequently very different from tboee 
nlirgo of Physicians. With Paracelsus, in the 16th of the true star-fishes; as, when they move, they 
ceniury, began the sect of chemical physicians, who, employ the two arms that are nearest the point to 
contemning the learning of the Galenuts, devoted which they wish to proceed; and the one also farthest 
themselves to the study of ohemistry, maintaining from that point. The two in front poll the animal 
that the operations of the human body are subject to along by means of hooka at their ends, while the one 
the s«me laws as govern inorganic matter. In the 17th behind is pushed into the sand, and is employed to 
century, a number of very distinguished names sppear shove it on. The Ophmrtd* live nearly exclusively on 
in medicine; as Harvey, who discovered the circulation sandy shores, and on the approach of any danger they 
of the blood, AselJuia, Sydenham, Malpighi, Riolan, hide themselves in the mud; like several others, they 
Pecquet, Bartholin, Fabncius, Sylvius, Willis, Fallo- quickly recover the loss of their arms, as they grow 
puis The beginning of the 18th century was eharac- again in a few days. There are numerous varieties of 
terired by the establishment ot clinical medicine, or this family, of which the one just described is tho 
bedside teaching on a systematic plan, by Boerhaate, type. 

who was appointed lecturer on the theory of mcdi- MxrascnaiTif, mecr'-ehaum (Orr , foam of the sea), 
cme at Leyden in 1701, and four years later became a peculiar siheated magnesian mineral fouud m several 
plijbii tan to 8t Augustine's hospital, when he com- >arts of Europe, but mostly m Greece and Turkey, 
menced a systematic course of clinical lectures. He n the last-mentioned country' it is extensively used 
was, besides, anion of extensive erudition, and brought >* fullers’ earth; but in Austria and UeriDsuy it is 
order ani system out of the last mass of materials that adapted to tho manufacture of tobnoeo-pipes, which 
had been accumulating during the preceding centurv. nio prepared forsalo by lieing first soaked in tallow, 


la likewiso advanced practical medicine mull its de¬ 
partments. Among his pupils were Van Snreten and 
Bailer, the former of whom followed his master too 
closely to ad«l much of real yalue to the science; but 
tho latter greatly improved it, particularly in the de¬ 
partment of physiology. In England, William and John 
Iluuter laid tho foundation oi the Englinh school of 
physiology. Dr. Cullen, of Edinburgh, with lusvunt-d 
knowledge 


niter wards m wax, and being finally polished with 
bhavc-gruss The truo meerschaum always turns from 
a pure milk-white to a brownish-black colour when 
smoked for some time, by reason of the,influence on it 
if the tolmeco-oil; and to connoisseurs this ia a true 
‘iitcnoii betweeu true and false meerschaum, the 
after of winch i n>o« \‘ *ii !»■ m iiiiif.i- ii.r. a J. 

.—-. --- Mkqathkriu'I, »c. .*a >.rc-N»* (in no • is, great, 

nowlcdge and great original poweis, rendered emi-j and iherwn, beast), a uaino given by Cuvier to the 
nent service in systematizing the study of practical typical represent alive of a senes oi endentate qua- 
medicine. In the present century medical knowledgi diupeds, the hugest and most gigantic of terrestnal 
has made great advances. A much more minute am mammals. Two apecimcus of this animal have been 
accurate knowledge of tho human body lias been oh found in America, tho one termed the Megatherium 
tamed , the nature of many of its vital processes has Cuneri, and the other the Jlf. Jtffe^toni, —the latter 
come to be understood; and the characteristics of tho being flist described by President Jefferson, as may be 
different diseases, and the means of counteract mg seen by the “ Transact inns ol the American Philological 
controlling them, are much better known. The yarm Society " (u. IS Iff). The haunches of the megatherium 
br,niches into which medicine is now commonly • named after Cuuer must lime exceeded fire feet in 
vided are, Anatomy, or a knowledge of the structure of width, while its body wits about twelve feet long and 
the human body, including hietotoi/y, which treats of the eight high Its feet were u ynrd m length, and ter¬ 
minate structures of parts discernible only by the minuted in formidable conipre«pcd claws of great size; 


microscope; Practical Anatom#, which applies a know¬ 
ledge of structure to a right performance ol the opera¬ 
tions of surgery, and Pathological Anatomy, winch 
points ont the aberrations (torn the normal or licalthy 


its tail was also of great length and thickness, ex¬ 
iling the sue of that member m either hying or 
extinct quadrupeds. The bead of the megatherium 
was of comparatively small size, and tho cranium lire. 


structure of the organa or tissues of tho human body; bents many of the peculiarities of the sloth; from winch 
l*hynulof/#, or a knowledge ot theyital actions; Put ho- circumstances it has been termed the giant Hoik. Not 
/»gy, comprising the nature, cause, and ruic ot disease; much—indeed, to say truly, uothing— is known of tho 
Nosology, which treats of tho various kinds of diseases, habits of this immense unimsl, except that it most have, 
and tries to arrange them systematically; Surgery, according to the authority ol eminent naturalists, pos- 
tresting of mechumcal injuries, and the modes ol rc- sewed a scaly armour; whence it must also have been 
lietmg diseases and derangeinentR bv mechanical closely allied to tho armadillo family, 
means; Obstetrics, or Mtdu\fery, dealing with the SJxlalbuca, mel-td-hd-ka (Gi. me/at, black; leukos, 
modes of facilitating delivery, and tho diseases of white, because the trunk is black and tho brauches 
children; Materia Medica, ortho emcm cot medicines, white), m Dot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Myrtacea. Tho 
their nature, composition, and ellects, Pharmacy, or ipeeies If minor, dr Cajeputi, is a small tree of the 


the preparation or medicines; Thtrupcutics, tho appli¬ 
cation and administration of every kind ot remedy; 
Hygiene, treating of the laws of I c.iV * fht Wire de.i* 
with the rules of diet; Medical ./mi a/.* ,-e, ir n • 


Molucca Islands, its leaves, when allowed to stand st 
ss to nndergo a species of fermentation, and then 
distilled with water, yield a volatile oil of a limpid 
nature and a light-green colour. This product, which 


Pplicstion of the science of medioino t» the admini- is called cajeput-oil, was formerly much employed us 
ration of law; Clinical Medicine, or t'i«* •••■trncti'Mi n reiredv *n cholera, but without any success. It bos 
c mmunicated at the bedside of the |M"ei.f, Pegih - I • > i"i ii^.sl internally as a diffusible stimulant, anti- 
hgical Medicine, or the nature and tic ii ■■ a M of icci ini m i-rii** t, and diaphoretic, and externally, when 
d Besses. Intimately connected with 11 tl .■ i.. a i< .1 will ohve-oil, as o stimulant embrocation. It 

‘ iences of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, has the property of dissolving caoutchouc. In Aua- 
i otan y. Mineralogy, Meteorology, &e. tralia the leaves of the species M. ecoparta and 

Mhdt.iy, med'-le (Ang.-Sax ), m themelopcoia of the gcnietifolia are used ss substitutes for tea. 
ancients, was that part which consisted of the proper Mxlarobfohzji. (See Alga.) 
intermixture of the modes and genera called by the MxLixnuciJB, or Colchicacx.y, msl-An-thai'-sc-e, 
Greeks agooe. At the present day, the word medley hol-taki-lchd-se-eiOr. melos, black, and antkoe, a flower), 
is employed to designate a numerous assemblage of in Bot., the Colchionm faro., a nat. ord. of Monocoty- 
the detached parts of different popular songs, so ledonee, sub-class Petalotdcee. Herbs with bulbs or 
arranged that the latter words of the sentence or tone norms, tnberous or fibrous roots. Flowers regular, 
of one tong ooaneot with the beginning of another. usually hermaphrodite, rarely unisexual; perianth 
Mxdusa, ne-dn'-ed, or GoBOoir-HxAos (Opkiuridm), inferior, white, green, ,or purple, petaloid, 6-partsd or 
» species of marine animals belonging to the clast 0-leaved; stamens 0; anthers extrorso; ovary sope- 

file 
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rior or nearly so, 3-celled j stylo 3-parted. Fruit 
3-oelled, 3-valved, with eeptioida], or rarely loeulicidsl 
dehiscence. Seeds with a membranous testa j embryo 
minute, in fleshy albumen. The plants of the order 
are generally diffused, but most abundant in Europe, 
North America, and Northern Asia. There are 31 
genera, which include 130'species. They arejgenerally 
poisonous, owing to the presenoe of powerful alkaloids. 
In proper doses, however, several are valuable medi¬ 
cines. (See Vnmuv, Colchicoit.) 

Mblastou AOXJB.inef-df-to-mai'-ts-e, Or. melaa, blaok; 
stoma, the mouth; toe blaok berries of somrof thospccies 
are eaten byohildren, whose mouths they stain black), 
in Bot., the Mehxetomn lam , a nat. nrd. of Dicotyle¬ 
don", sub-class Cal yet flora. Trees, shrubs, or herbs, 
with opposite leaves, almost always ribbed and dotless. 
Oalyn 4-, 6 -, or O-lobed, more or loss adherent to the 
ovary, imbricated; petals equal in number to the 
divisions of the calyx, twisted in {estivation; stamens 
eqnal in number, or twice ns many as the petals, fila¬ 
ments carved downwards in scat nation ; anthers long, 
2 -celled, curiously beaked, usually dehiscing by two 
pores at the apex, or somctimea longitudinally, in (esti¬ 
vation lying in spaces between the ovary and sides of 
the calyx; ovary ninro or less adherent, many-celled. 
Fruit either dir, distinct from the calyx, and dchis- 
oent, or sneculeut, uuited to the calyx, and indeluscent 
Seeds very numerons, minute, exalhnminmis. The 
plants of this order aro principally natives of tropiral 
regions, but a few are also extra-tropical. They are 
generally characterized by 09tnngencv. Many produce 
edible fruits, and some are used lor dyeing black and 
other colours. A number of species am cultivated 
in this country on accouut oi tlio beauty of their 
flowers. 

Miliicr.w, me-lr-m'-tc-e (from Or melt, honev, from 
its aromatic Ua\our), in Hot , the Mi Un (am., n nat ord 
of Dicotyledonee, eub-eluss Thai a on flour, having the 
following essential ehuracters .—Trees or i-hr.ibs with 
usually alternate, simple, or pinnate exstipul.iteleaves. 
Flowers liypogt iioiih and generally symmetrical; calyx 
and oorolla with4,« r 5 divisions, stamens twiee as 
many as the petals, distinctly nionadelplious; anthers 
sessile; disc Jiypogyiious and often run minding the 
ovary likoaeup; ovary 2—5, rarely JO- or 1 J-ccIlcd, 
style 1 ; ovules 1 , 2 , or 1 , attached to axile placentas. 
Fruit succulent or capsular, with loeulieidal dehiscenco. 
Seeds few, not wiugod; albumen fleshy, or altogether 
absent. The order is very nearly allied to Crdrelacrtr , 
the Mahogany family. There ure 33 genera uiul 150 
species, found more or less in all tropical regions Some 
produce edible fruits, others have valuable oil-y adding 
seeds, and aomo are remarkable for their medicinal 
properties, which in general aro bitter, tome, and 
Mtnngont, but in some cares purgative and emetic 
The most interesting member of the order is Urha 
Azedarachfa , the Neem-tre* or Tride of India, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the Marqoua tree. It possesses 
febrifugal propeities. The pei leurp yields, by expres¬ 
sion, a fixed oil, which is used for burning The tree 
also yields a kind of toddy, which is employ ed,as a 
•tomaohic. 

MELiaxTnrs, (Lit* met, lionov, author, 

a flower), m Bot., a gen of the nut ord. Xi/aoi'hyllacea, 
or, according to the mows of Nome botanists, the type 
of a distinct ord. termed Xfchantke.r. The flowers of 
the species M. major contain much saeelmi me matter, 
which is extracted and used us food bv the natives ot 
the Cape of Good Hope, where the plant •ilumtids. 

MbIiTLOTUS, meUe-lo'-tua (from Lit mrl, lionev, 
and totne; honey-lotiia), in But , the Melilut, a gen. of 
papihouaceous Legumtnoaa. The flowers and seeds 
of M. qjflcinaha, and other *pe< ies, possess a peculiar 
fregranoe, which is dne to the presen-o of coomnnur. 
They are used to flavour grayer * and other Lmds of 
cheese. 

Mblissa, meW-ad (Gr. mehaan, a bee), m lint , a 
gen. of the nat. ord. Ltibiaf*. M qtflrinaba, common 
balm, possesses mild stimulant nrnperties, uiul its 
deoootion is nsed as a disphore.ic in fevers, ss an 
exhilarating-drink m norvous affections, and as an 
emmenagoguc. The bees obtain a great deal of honey 
from the balm. 

Mvlocactds, me-lo-JcdVAua (Gr.),iuBot.,the Melon- 
oaqtus, a gen. of the nat. ord. Cactaet a. The fleshy 


Memory 

stems of this genus have been likened to large green 
melons, to turbans, and to hedgehogs. In the dry 
districts of Bonth America they are eaten by cattle on 
account of their juice. 

Mblosbaka. (See Dkaha.) 

Melody, meV-o-de (from Gr. meloa, a song), a term 
synonymous in modern musio with air, a succession 
of simple sounds so arranged ss to produoe a pleasing 
effect upon the ear. It ipay be defined as a series 
of sounds more fixed, and generally longer, than 
thoso of common speech, arranged with grace, and 
of proportionate lengths, suoh ss the mind can easily 
measure and the voice express. Of the relative impor¬ 
tance of melody and harmony it is useless to speak, as 
they may he said to generate into each other, the one 
being the selection of single sounds from a harmonic 
source, and the other a union of two melodies simulta¬ 
neously heard. Thus they are closely connected and 
of equal importance, the one being necessary to the 
other. (See If abwoivy.) 

M BLOX. (See Cucuhib and Cugubbita.) 

Memory, memf-o-re (Lat. tnemoria, Gr. mneme), in 
Mental Plnl., is one of the most important of all our 
faculties. It is obviously the great foundation of all 
mental improvement, being that which enables us to 
treasure up for future use the knowledge we acquire, 
and without which no advantage oould be derived from 
the m™* e ,,l a- 7 '*'i evnen^r^e. Memory, perhaps more 
thar, m 11 |, i , r l n mi v 11 ihe mind, is dependent upon 
the ] 1 .• .*il c » >i i: a 11 t..e body. We may smile as 
we read ui the old wliters on memory, of plasters and 
powders and perfumes for strengthening the memory; 
nut even in the present day, Sir B. Brodie says that it 
is possible that, by accurate observation, the proper 
means mav be discovered of preserving that tempera¬ 
ment ot the brain which is favourable to memory; all 
indicating a belief m the dependence of memory upon 
phtMcal conditions. The term memory implies two 
t lungs, namely .retention and reproduction—t he capacity 
of retaining know ledge and thepowerofreeallingittoour 
thoughts when we have oeeasion to use it. These vary 
greatly in different individuals, some having a good rc- 
fion hut a bad recollection ; others a good recollec¬ 
tion but a bad lotcntion. Though apparently so dif- 
forent in character, yet we aro inclined to regard them 
is the result of one principle,—that of association, the 
man of recollection having his ideas so connected that 
the one readily calls up the other; the man of retention 
hav mg them so intermixed and interwoven that it la only 
after a timo or hy «umo lucky chanco that the right idea 
comes up. Indeed, so for as retention is concerned, 
it is held by many philosophers that whatever lias once 
been the object of consciousness is ever after retained, 
Us being recollectod or not depending entirely upon 
the laws of association. In support of this doctrine, 
we have numerous instances of persons recollecting, in 
ho delirium of a fever, things which had long since 
been f-‘-gMi-rn, or even ««vpviing in a language—that 
>f the r i 1 fl-iHi.1 —wl". ,, i bud otherwise long passed 
from the mind. Not tho least singular leuturo of 
memory is tho way in which it is aflcctcd by certain 
diseases of tho brain. Bometimes thp patient loses 
the whole stock ot his knowledge acquired previous 
to the disease, tho faculty of acquiring and retaining 

v information remaining entire. Sometimes he 
loses his memory of words and retains that of things, 
or ho may retain his memory of nouns and lose that 
of verbs, or vice vend. Bat, perhaps, the most sin¬ 
gular rase—and it is not very uncommon—is when one 
Ivn-n i« taken entirely out of his retention without 
nil is ling ihe memory of others. Memory, then, os we 
hare anid, depends upon the association of ideas, by 
which one thought, feeling, or cmolion tends to recall 
or reproduce another. In the article Association op 
Id las (which are), wo have attempted to refer the 
different laws of association to one,—that of contiguity ; 
ideas that have been m the mind together, or in close 
succession, ever after manifesting a tendency to recall 
or reproduoe one another. Hence it follows; as a 
general rule, that the closer two or more ideas are 
brought together in the mind, the more strongly will 
they be associated, and the greater will be their power 
of reproducing one another. Where any interval takes 
place between ideas which we wish to associate 
together, irrelevant ideas will be opt to intervene and 
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cnbio foot while growing, along with the body of the 
tree, only ouch of ita branches as are 4} inches or more 
in quarter girth are measured: if the purchaser has to 
pay for the cutting down of tho trees, then he is 
generally allowed too wood from the branches below 
that sue to meot his expenses. With reference to 
masonry, brick-work is measured by the aquure rod in 
Englauu, containing 272$ square feet. When the 
thickness of a wall contains tho length of one brirk 
# and tho breadth of unoLhcr, that is to nu», when it is 
about 14 inches, it is reckoned ol standard tUukneas, 
and it is paid for by tho ioU in tqttnrc measure. Paint¬ 
ers' work 11 paid for by tho square* yard; but in 
mouldings and 4 iam llings of lines ami shade*, by tho 
lineal foot. Thonieasure»mnl of ea&L\or ol substances 
liable to exciho duties, is termed ,*.* .*. '•’he « * te»,f 

of a conk is usually talculalcd li i . *«i» •>»" t «»! 

its length, and lliecliamelcr uHts middle and end. ^ The 
rule wLu h is getierallv njMibe ' . v - M \ .i ’v 

tho length oft ho rusk by I lie i . ■ * ■ . 1 

bungamlheaddiameters, and tw icetlie middle diameter, 
and the whole pjoduct nf these numbers l»r *(KSH72. f 
For instil nee, suppose the gauge of a cu«*k whose bung j 
and head drmieleis lire lcspeetnelj 32 and 21 , tho 
middle diameter being 20 2 , ami the h ngth of the cask 
being 4o, is inquired, ll.en pioctedmg ui cording to 
tho ulmve formula, 40 x ( 20 a x (2\3!) 2)J x 

•000172 09 1 gallons, the answer sonant. It woulil he 
impossible, within tho ntulow limits of the pm cut 
article, to diLiloul length upon the htibj* et of mciisuia- 
tion, or even to furm h the reader with a compieheu- 
sivoprA-f* of tho luatler embraced under this desig-, 
nation. Those who really would know the seienc o fully, 
must make it their especial Btudy, »ml the readir, 
Will find a enpifl il digest under the dillerent uitKies 
on measures and mcubiuatiou, ill 1)a\id on’s Pmthial 
2fu/h "nuihcH (See, also, (iroMi i’iiy, bum F 115*G, uud 
T2IQONOMMRV ) 

MhXiiU, trfi(Lai ), in Hot., Mmr, a gen. of 
tho tint. urd. Ltifmifir . S* xei.il speeii s me used in 
medicine, and ai sweet lurbs for lln\< tiring, Ae 
Throe ure olliciul ; i anuU, M. virtilts, «peaimiut, Jf. 
tnpcntii, peppermint ; and JA J’ufi'tpinii, pennuoynl 
They all possess tdiiuuhmt and cniimuutne ; »• . i* ■* 

lit bn ra.VTiri s, inen-r-uN'-ihrcz ((.Jr, won, n ■ 
anfhot, a flower, in allusion to tho duration of the 
flowers), m Cot., n gen. ol tho nat. ord. Gnitmnnreie. 
H.1r\fnhaUi is known commonly by the names 6 uck- 
bran, boy-bean, or Mirth trrfotl. Tho leases and 
rluzomo 'are tonic and astringent, anil in lurge doses 
cathartic and tune* if. Tn some paits of Geimuny the 
plant is employed as n Bub&titulo for hops m beer. 

MKnrA.PTA.TJ, Mft-liip'-tjn, in Cliem , a name given 
to a eliaraeteiistic hcnea ol compounds dimed iinm 
tho alcohols bv the substitution of sulphur for oxygen, 
of which et hylic niercuptau may be takon as tho type. 

Ethylie alcohol. Ethvlie mercaptan. 

C 4 lI.UO. C.H.S.JIS. 

Ethvlio mereaptnii 1 * a eolonileis transparent mobile 
fluid, with an intensely alliaceous smell, boiling at 9t> n 
and freezing at —S*. It is veiv it ilia mumble, burning 
with a blue flume, it 19 sparingly soluble 111 watei, 
but readily so 111 ether uud alcohol It ioims com¬ 
pounds with tho luituls, corresponding closely to tho 
by UroRulphates. 

Meiuhahtman, MtrUh'-unf-n><n, in uautienl phra¬ 
seology. u term applied to u res a el cmpluv ed 111 the trans- 

S nrt of goods and urtielcs of eonuueiee, m cont ra¬ 
tal motion to a xuan-oi-wnr, or vessel used for warlike 
purposes. Somo of tho best examples ot this class ol 
vessel are the liners and clippers employed iu tho Eabt- 
Iudian aud Australian truffle, some ot which, although 
•ailing merely under cantos, hate been known to make 
surprisingly rapid voyuges to and from Ilnur respective 
porta. Theyaro generally fnll-ng'cd sluos, although 
many barques are employed. In coast trade and inter¬ 
colonial trade, usbetweeu the islands in tho West Iudies 
and the American continent, a lighter class of vessel 11 
Used, —generally a brigantine, of which a cut is given 
below. This craft, the brigantine, possesses eminently 
fast-soiling powers, and used to do much cniDloyed 
in the slave-trade, when that truffle wai at the height 
of ita infamy. Though the greatest amount of speed 
It sought to do obtained by building the bows and ante- 
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Mercury 

nor ports of tho vessel upon as fine lines os possible, 
yet, in the interior,—os, for instance, tho hatchway 
and hold,—a large amount of stowage-room Is obtained 
by making these last as roomv as is practicable, con¬ 
sistently with the tonnage ot the ship. 



ItBSCEANTMAV. 


Mmrrnr, in A*tr<ni., the planet nearest tho son, 
fiotn which it is distant uhmit 3(1,17* VMM) miles, or 
hat mine than a limit of the Faith's distance. 
Its moan sideir.il 1 evolution is performed in b7 flt»928 
"‘.can solar din*. Morcurv being un inferior planet. 

w:i>s appeal a in tlie neighbourhood ot tho sun, unit 
is very seldom visible to tho naked eye. During tho 
ntcrvul which clupses between the disappearance of 
Mercury in *f *» e • • * and it*»re* , ;*n* sr.i» , c« **i tl s 
r. i* 1 a I« 1 . I ok spot.«» .«:. 1.1 . n> 1 

1 : 1 , which entexs at the eastern margin ot tho 

disc, passes over tho centre, and then vanishes. This 
bpot is Mereiuy passing between tho sun and the earth, 
and producing a vcutuhle partial eclipse of the sun, 
which is culled u inuihit. 1 he mean distance of Mer¬ 
cury from the earth is about 29, 500,000 miles. Tho 
apparent di.imet < 1 of Mereury oscillates between PI" 
and 12", its 1 e. 1 l diameter is 3,082 miles, or a little more 
than a third of the diameter of the earth. Mereury is 
tho densest ot the plonets, its density being 1*231, that 
of the earth being taken as unity. The light of Mer¬ 
cury is bright aud twinkling; and when observed 
through a telescope with a high magnifying power, in 
tho evening, regular phnscs may bo observed. When 
it emerges from the rays of tho sun, its form almost 
resembles a complete circle; as it recedes from tho 
suu, tho western part pte-erves its circular form, while 
tho eastern region becomes elliptical; gradually it 
changes its 1mm, and grown more hollow, till it filially 
pluugcs into the rays of tho sun, rcaembhng a very 
slender crescent. 11 the planet js observed on the day 
when it emerges in tho 1 .• 1 ■ >.g li»'n the rav-, ot t’u» 
twilight, and on tho folio* j • .it il <• ■..»!,i.» *ine< «»f 
phenomena will bo perceived, only occurring in a re¬ 
vet se order. Fiom these facts it is affirmed that tho 
planet derives the whole or greater part of its light 
tiom tho san, and that it rovolves round that body m 
a curvilinear orbit, * 

Mthcukt, mer'-kv-ro (after the God), symbol Hg 
(hvdrargyrom), equivalent 100 , spec. grav. at —40 J 
r’al’r. 13*39, at 00* Fahr. 13*69. Morcury is one of the 
soven metals known to the aneients, and is, with tho 
exception of bromine, the only element fluid at ordinary 
temperatures. It is fonnd in nature in the form of 
cinnabar, or sulphide, in the day-slate and red sand¬ 
stone underlying the coal-measures. The most famous 
cinnabar-mines ere those of Almaden in Spain. Idria 
in Transylvania, and New Almaden in California. It 
is also fonnd in large quantities in China aud Japan, 
and at Hnsncavehoa, in Pern. The extraction of the 
metal from its ore is effected in two ways} either by 
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simple distillation, after having first burnt off the Mbicuby, Fvucisutmo. (h>* FuukuutimO Mss- 
sulphur, or by mixing the cinnabar with iron filings or cuit.) 

Inue | in whioh caae the sulphur forms a fixed sulphide Mxecuiy, Iodides or, in Ohom — Mercury forms 
with the iron or calcium, and the metal distils over three iodides,—tha green, or subiodide, Kg, 1, formed 



also occur*, native as an amalgam with cold and silver, unimportant intermediate iodide, the prof iodide (or 
as an iodide, and as horn mercury, or suuchluride. Ai bimodide as it was formerly called) illustrates, very 
imported into this country, it is nearly pure. The curiously, the difference of colour resulting from differ* 
presence of foreign metals may be detected by shaking enee of form. The precipitate, when first formed, is 
up a few drachms in a bottle, and allowing it to remain salmon-colour, but gradually passes into s brilliant 
exposed to the air for a day or two. Should lead or scarlet. It fuses at 400°, and sublimes in yellow 
any other metal be present, it may be detected by rhombic tables. By simply rubbing .the yellow suit, 
forming a film of oxide on tLe brilliant surface of the or even by touching it with a point, it immediately 
mercury. Any metallic impurity may be removed by Incomes transformed into bnlliaut red octakedra with 
digesting the metal in eold dilute nitric acid tor several a square base. 

days. The economic uses of mercury are numerous. Mbrcuby, Xictutes ot, m Chem. — Mercury forms 
It is principally employed in extracting gold and siher several nitrates. It will bo only necessary to mentio 
from quarts and other matrices in which these metals two. The »'ib ilm<e, Ilg,«»M\ i* rnpaicd l>y 
occur. It forms with them an amalgam or pasty mans, acting onei-i * i n .1 a ■ 1 i*i the cold, 

from which it may bo separated by distillation. The It fbriu* fine colourless cry-tub with two cqiuintents of 
great increase it undergoes in volume between tin water. It dissolved in water, it decomposes mto the 
Freezing and boiling points of water renders it nsctnl basic nitrate. The nitrate of mercury, 11 g() NO,, is pre¬ 
fer thennometnc purposes; and its great specific psiod by dissolving mercury in excess oi niti 10 acia by 
gratify has caused its employment in barometers, it the aid of heat. It may be obtained in crystals by 
is used ns a developing agent m the daguerreotype, xpiming the solution in nitric acid to a freezing 
Tho chemift i'v s it lua'etd of water, for collectiuf mixture; but if solution m water be attempted, a baaio 
eases wliu.li would bo absorbed by the latter lluul nitrate is formed. 

\V ih many metals it tonus a pasty mass, termed Mekilkt, Omdis.'op, m Chem—Mercury forms tiro 
an amalgam. This properly is taken advantage of oxubs,-—the Id u*k, or huIiotiiIc, Jig O, and the red, or 
in the extraction of gold and aihcrliom their matnees, oxide, HgO, both ot which bum salts with acids. The 
as ntited above; in tbo manulncturo of mirrors and niboxidc, though a strong base when in combination, 
xu gilding. An amalgam of two parts of zinc aud fout s very unstable when isolated. It is-*obtained by 


parts of meicurv is u*>ed to give a partially 
biirfaoo to tbo rubbers ot frictional electric in 


metallic 
mac hi lit* a 

It readily unites with zinc, ami is rubbed on the plates 
of that metal in voltaic batteries to protect them from 
the action of tho arid* in which they arc* immersed. 
The amalgam* termed with other mot id* arc* unim¬ 
portant. Mercury freezes into a malleable* mass at 


•ublimating finely h vigated calomel with solution of 
witHbh or soda, and washing the black precipitate 
vith cold water. It 1 * decomposed by a stiotig light, 
>r a gentle heat, into the red ovido and the metal. 
1 110 red oxide may be made by exposing metullio 
iry to a cun cut of air at 700°, or more readily by 
decomposing the nitiufc by he.it. It is thrown down 


—40°, and boil* at about <ifio 0 i < 'ttlir. It wa* supposed u» ts a yellow powder when potash nr soda is added to 


onetime to be non-volatile at ordinary teinpciatiiios, 
but the experiments of JCarsten prove tli it even at .t- * 
the volatili/utinji of tho n.i ta’ 1 —■* :•* 1 !e V. * . 

pure it is not tarnished by 


M 


not decompose water at any temper ituu* Hesiod 111 


olution ot corrosive piibiun.itc. Tbo precipitated 
mde does not dill'ci from the red form, out appears 
o lie a merely molecular variation. r l hi* ovule, when 
hcHted, becomes converted into the metal and oxygen 
gas, and was used both, analytic ally and synthetically 


n current of uir to 700° or 600*, it becomes gradually by Lav miner, in tho detenuniutiou of tho composition 
fonveited into the red oxido. Ilydrot hloru* acid due* of atmoapheiic air. 

not aet upon it, either hot or cold. Sulphuric acid does Mem ray, Sl*liit4TPS of —There are several sul- 
not ntlect it in the cold, but when heated, sulphurous pbates ot mercury, the most lmpoit.mt ol winch ibthut 
at id gas is foimcd, winch ] *i--c* v.u, I* i\ • g the sub- burned by deennipoeuig with water the sulphate of 
sulphate of the metal belt ■' **lr • j n <i • acid d _ ’ to a tnbaaic mtolublo 

olvesit readily, nitrate of mercury ami ,dculoxido ol yellow sulphate, known as tnrfnth miurul. 
nitrogen being foi uied. I 11 combination with sulphur, Ms at UltY, Si U'Uiin s or, in (Micm.—There are two 
it is used m the urts as the pigment vermilion. It 1 - sulphides of meicurv*,—-Hie snl sulphide, Hg.S, and tho 
external ely employed in medicine ua a cathartic and sulphide, lfgS. The first h formed ns a black pio- 
nlterative. B> tntuiation with Bjocli.inne or oleagt- emulate when a solution of au alkaline sulphide is 
lions substances, it admits of being minutely divided, grudunlly added to a solution of a aubsalt of mercury, 
and a Binall portion become* oxidized, to which the The sulphide exists a«nnn < ibar in the mineral kingdom, 
properties of mercurial ointment appear to be owing. It is r r!*' *‘’r *’!v as vermilion, by rubbing together 

MEScrET,CuLuuiHKS of, in Chem.—Mercury foi ms 300 past «i.i.*v and III part* ot sulphur in a 

two enlorulcs,—tho Rultchlonde, or culomcl, Hg,ti, mortar tor two or three hour*. The black Bulpbido 
and the prutocldonde, IlgCl/or corrosive sublimate, obtained is thrown into a solution of 75 parti of 
These two compounds are oiten mentioned in old text- hydrate oi potash to 4"0 ot water, and kept at a tern- 
books as tho protochlotide and bichloride ot mercury peiature of 12*1° Fahr , until the whole has assumed a 
respectively. In fart, tho popular name of corrosive hue red oolour. The tulphule exists also m a black 
sublimate is bichloride of mcieury. Calomel is much torm, obtained by precipitating a salt oi xncrtuiy 
used in medicine, and is generally prcpaied by tntu- with sulphuretted hydrogen. It is transformed by 
rating 13 part* ol tho metal with 17 of thecblonde sublimation into the red variety, 
until no metallic glohulo* are visible The mixture is Mebidian, mc-rul'-c-an (hum the Lot. meridiei , tho 
then sublimed, and tbo calomel 1 * deposited m fibrous mid-day), is, m Abtron., the great circle of the sphere 
masses. Tho chloride or corrosive sublimate is made which passe* through the earth's surface and tho 
on a largo scale by mixing two and a half parts ot sul- zenith of the spectator. It 1 * consequently tho circle 
phate of mercury with one part of common salt and on which tho latitudes of places are reckoned, com* 
subliming in glass vessels. Coirosuo sublimate is nteucing from the equator, which it intersects at right 
soluble in 10 parts of cold water; and in three of hot angles. What» termed the turcrfrtal meridian is the 
water ita solution decomposes, and calomel is dep«- st c jv'c formed by tho intersection of tho surface 
sited if exposed to the light. Ether and alcohol both .lb by the piano passing through tho polo* 

dissolve it freely. It is on exceedingly powerful and and tho spot on which tho spectator may be standing, 
acrid poiaoft Its antidote is white of egg, with which The fir§t meridian is the meridian from which longs* 
it forms an insolublo compound. With oxygen it tunes ore reckoned : it differs accordingly, m its posi- 

forma three oxychlorides. It is used m dyeing and calico- * ' “ ■ , " 1 --*— 4 -— ,ilL_ 

printing, and in photography; also in medicine an 
certain akin diseases. 
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from Paris; that of England {torn Greenwich, to. (Set 
Latxtudi awd Loboitudb.) The meridian ot a globe 
Is a brass ring in whioh it is inclosed, and capable o' 
being moved round in any direction. This men 
dianIs gradnatod with meridian lines, traced generally 
16° from eaeh othor; so that the difference of longi¬ 
tude corresponds to any hour of time. 

Mbbimxd, mer'-maid (from Ang.-Rax. mere, the sea, 
and maid) t a fabulous creature, described by seamen 
as possessing a figure, the upper part of which is like a 
woman, while the extremities arc those of a fish. 
Mermaids are usually represented with long hair, 
whioh they are belioved to be constantly combing 
The supposition, no doubt, owes its origin to the 
appearance of some of the cetaceans, os the phocn, 
which at a distance resemble the desonxition given o! 
the mermaid. 

Uibuudb, mer-vf-le-ns, in Hot., a gen. of Fungi. 
The apocies Jftf. lacrynums and mutator are two of 1‘ 
fungi which occnr in the dry rot of timber. 

MisnmuTAOiJB, or Figowbjr, me-seth-bri-ai'-se-e 
(Gr. messmbria, mid-day; anthemon, flower), in But., 
the Iee-ulant or Fig-mangold fnni., a nat. ord. ol 
Dieofylnlones, sub-class Calucjlorm, having the follow¬ 
ing eaeontial charactersSucculent herbs or shrubs, 
with simple oxntipulato leaves; sepals definite, gem*, 
rally more or less united to lltn ovary; petals very 
numerous, or absent; stamens perigynous, ovary 
inferior or nearly superior; styles distinot: plooentas 
exile, free, central, or parietal. Fruit capsular o* mile- 
hiseent. Heed with a curved or spiral embryo on the 
outside of mealy albumen. The plants of this ordei 
are natives exclusively of warm and tropical romons. 
There are If) goners and 110 spooios. Roverel are 
edible, others yield largo quantities of soda whon 
burnt. (See next article.) 

MnnwmtrvuTiiiMVK, mo-ten-hri-ibi'-the-mum (Or 
netembria, mid-day; anthemon, flowei), in Dot., the 
typical gon. of tne nat. ord. Mcscmbryuccce. The 
species if. crystnllmum is the ire-plant, no called 
from its siirlnce being studded with little watery 
vesicles of an ico-hko apucarnneo. Its ashes contain 
a large proportion of soda. The leaves ami fruits oi 
eorae species arc eaten by the natives of Houth Africa. 

Mbbvrikhm, mee'-mor-iMM, a term generally nppln*d 
to the phenomena of animal magnetism, and so called 
after -the name of Mesiner, its That propounder, wh< 
lived in tho latter part of the IHth century. Up to th< 
present day, the phenomena of mesmerism have not 
neon satwnftnrlr accounted for: but originally it 
was supp- • I lint on antilogy really existed between 
the nc'i hi • I ih«» mineral magnet aud human energy. 
Animal magnetism—an incorrect but convenient 
phrase—may be descrilied as a power which a stronger 
Is supposed to be ahlo to exert over a weaker person, 
or a healthy over a diseased; whereby, through a mere 
exertion of the will m some eases, but more generally 
by this meauB accompanied by stroking with tuo hands, 
tne former throws the latter into a state of sleep. 
Dnring this state, certain peculiar sensations are 
experiouoed, which arise from beivous excitement, 
and may have good effects npon tho health of tho 
patient. Tho method by which mesmerism is geiterally 
performed is os followsTlio patient is placed in a 
sitting posture, in a convenient elbow-chair or conch. 
Tho mesmeriser, seated on a chair a little mnro elevated, 
and at the distance of about a foot from the patient, 
collects himself for some moments, during which he 
takes tho thumbs of the patient between his two fingers, 
so thst the interior parts of the thnmlis are in contact 
with one another, lie fixes his eyes upon the eyes of 
the patiout, and remains in this position till ho feels 
that an equal degree of heat is established between 
the thumbs of both parties. Withdrawing his hands, 
he then places them on the shoulder, where he allows 
them to remain for abont a minute, and then conducts 
them slowly, with a very slight friction, along the arms 
to tho extremity of the fingers. This operation is 
called a pan. ana is repeated five or six timer •Passes 
are then made over the rest of the body, ending finally 
with several transvere passes before the face and 
breast, at the distanoe of from three to far inches, tho 
bauds being approximated to each other and then 
separated abruptly. There are many variations of 
the mesmeric prooeas, but the result, when there is 
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no obstacle or deranging cause, is that the patient fella 
involuntarily into a kind of trance, the progressive 
sensations of which, have been thus classified by Kluge, 
a German philosopher.—The first degree, called 
making, presents no remarkable phenomena. The 
intellect and the senses still retain their usual powers 
and susceptibilities. In the eeoond degree, called half- 
sleep, or the imperfect crisis, most of the eensee still 
remain in a state of activity, that of vision only 
being impaired, the eye withdrawing itself gradually 
from the power of tho will. In the third degree, called 
tho magnetic or mesmeric sleep, the sense* refuse to 
perform their respective functions and the patient 1a 
Unconscious. In the fourth degree, called simple som¬ 
nambulism, or the perfect crisis, the patient is said to 
" woke, oajt wero within himself, and ins consciousness 
returns.** He is in a state which oannot be called 
sleeping or waking, but whioh appears to be something 
between the two. In the J\fth degree, called lucidity, 
nr lucid vision, the patient is placed in what is oalled 
the state of self-intuition. In Franoe, and in this oountry 
Tenerally, this state » called clairvoyance / in Germany, 
UeUsehsn. When in this state, he is said to have a clear 
knowledge of his own internal mental and bodily state, 
is enabled to calculate with accuracy the phenomena 
of disease which will naturally and inevitably oct or, and 
to determine what are their most appropriate and offeo- 
tual remedies. In the sixth degree, oalled universal 
lucidity, the lucid vision, possessed in the formor degree, 
extends to all olgects, near and at a distance, in spaoe 
and time. Many persons, however, who practise mes¬ 
merism, are sceptical with regard to the existence of 
the two last degrees, although such oases arc re¬ 
corded by tho host anthontios on tho subject. The 
dispassionate investigation of mesmerism has been 
shunned by men of science, on account of the 
imposture of some and the credulity of others of its 
professors. M. lirachenbacli, a distinguished German 
chemist, gave a more srienUflo aspect to the 
phenomena of animal magnetism, by stating that lie 
-iod discovered a now fare in nature, called the Od 
force, or Odylo. Ho regardod this us a peculiar ferae 
m nature, the presenoo of which could only bo detected 
by persons of a highly susceptible nature. As, however, 
bis conclusions were arrived at principally through the 
medium of others, and those In a morbid state, his 
hoory has been generally rejected. Electro-biology is 
inly another form whioh the public exhibition of 
animal-magnetism has assumed. Sleep is produoed by 
making persons gaao foy a certain longth of tune on a 
niece of money whioh is placed in tho hand. In sns- 
•optible individuals, this produces a kind of cataleptic 
deep, in which they exhibit nil the phenomena of tho 
mesmeric state.—lief. An Inquiry into the Origin, Pro- 
Tress, and Present Stats qf Animal Magnetism, by J. 
C. Oolquhoun; Foreign Bedew, vol. v.; and Braid’s 
Ncurypnology ; or, the Rationale qf the Nervous Sleep. 

Muss, mess (from Fr. mats, a dish of meats), in 
nuntical language, denotes any particular company or 
olass of the crew of a ship who mess together, or, in 
ither words, partake of tluur meals in oompany; aa the 
mn-room mess, to. In the army, tho word fasts is 
•apablo of a more extended signification, as it applies 
;o the whole of the officers of a regiment, who in a 
species of club mess together. Tho moss is kept up 
\»y a oertain proportion contributed from oaoh officer’s 
my. Tho funds thus collected are termed the mess 
'unds, out of which all expenses connected with the 
nctualling department of tho officers are defrayed. 
A bottle of wme is supplied to each officer every day 
it mess gratis, on the part of the commander-in-chiet: 
t is termed the u Regent's allowance," on account of 
its lieing instil ii ted by George IV. when regent. 

Mphsbkobb-at-Auhs, mes'-sen-ger, in Sootland, is 
in officer employed to execute the writs issued from 
he superior courts. Each messenger is obliged to 
Ind security for tho proper performance of lus official 
luties, which require to be executed with groat pro- 
ision, as they are not only amenable to questions 
egnrduig the liberty of tbe subject, but upon the 
egal accuracy of some of their acts the title to 
ended property may afterwards depend. 

MisjBiroPB, Kura's or Quuvrs, certain officers 
implored under the secretaries of state, who are 
.ept in readiness to carry despatches either at home 
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or Abroad. They were formerly employed for serving electrotypu decomposition. Metals differ considerably 
the secretaries* wamnts for the apprehension of in their structure, not only with regard to each othar 
persons accused of high treason; and in such cases it but in relation to themselves. Some are aystaUiao^ 
was not at all uncommon for them to detain their Maine, antimony, and bismuth; others are granular, 
prisoners at their own housos. As a remarkable like pig-iron; others fibrous, like bar iron and copper | 
instance of this practice, we may mention that in the while somo few are columnar, like grain-tin t ana eon* 
year 1713, the ambassador of Morocco was taken into clioidal, as m some brittle alloys,—speculum metals fta* 
custody by a king’s messenger, on January 0, an if mstanco. Two of thepnnolpu physical oharaeteristiaa 
WM not released until July it a space of six months, of metals are, ductility, the properly of being perme* 
Mispjlcs, mcs'-pi-lus (Gr. mvspuon), in Bot., a gen, nently extended by traction, as in wire-drawing, and 
of tho nat. ord. Rosacea. If. germanica is one of oar malleability, which is the property of extending in 


orchard trees, yielding tho peculiar fruit called th< 
medlar. 

Msssue, nes-si'-ah, aIlcbrowword, signifying "tho 
Anointed,” and apphod, os exprcsuvo of eminence, t 
ear San our. In the Greek translation from the ori¬ 
ginal, the word if read Christos g whence our Christ 
It was tho custom of the Jewish nation to anoint ull 
high personages, as king9, Ac.; And thus the title wai 
applied to Jesus on account of his high position, as next 
to God himself. Tho Jews, however, deny thut tho 
Messiah has jet come, and they arc looking out for and 
expecting his arrival, m arJ*»r t! ut thr r kuv’v >»■ 
nation moy bo restored to u »(■ r* er e.e n" * i 
Mantra, mc-cu'-tl, m Hot., a gen. of tho nat ord. 


directions uuder the hummer. The following 
show that theso properties am distinct 


Malleability, 

Ductility . 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Hiker. 

Biker. 

Copper. 

Platinum. 

Tin 

Iron. 

Platinum. 

Niokel. 

Lead. 

Copper, 

Zinc. 

Zino. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Nickel. 

Lead. 


The power of metals for condnoting eleotnoity is 

^ ii # it m «a • m JLm 


Piker . 

........ 100 * at 32° Fahr, 

Copper .... 

1*9*95 

Gold . 

77*98 

Ziuo . 

291*3 

Iron . 

10*81 

Tin. 

13*30 

Load .. .. 

8*33 

Antimony. 

4*03 

Bismuth ... 

Mir 


OuttyfercB. Tho species constituting it aro remarkable shown in the following toblo from Mattbiossen (Phil, 
for their very hard timber. Tho flowor-buds of If, Trans. lfcbJ) 
fsrrsa occur in tho bazaars of India under tho name 
of Afay-roMur. they aro highly esteem editor their 
lira granafl. which somewhat resembles that of violets. 

In Bengal, these flower-buds, us well ns tho leaves ol 
she eamo plant, aro employed as antidotes to snake- 
poisons. ft is named in iionnur of two celebrated 
Arabian physicians und botanists, father and son, 
who resided at Damascus, and flourished m Gin btli 
and Oth eentunos. 

Metallurgy, mfi-ftW-luri? (Or. mvtallon , metal; 
ergon, work).— Percy defines metallurgy os "tho 
art of extracting metals from their ores, und adnj 
them to various processes of manufacture ” The it. 
first extracts tho ores from tho eurth, and by mechan¬ 
ical processor of drossing frees them fr« m foreign 
matter more or less completely, so us to render ti 
fit for treatment by The bcstwnj oi 

oi* pi'ii" j a l.'. • if ■! : .if motidlergy is by 

I iraelici .v • pec: • 11 * ■ i . i • t nrocesses of smelt- 
ug M carried on in different localities both at home 
id abroad. An excellent acquaint unco with the sub- 

such 


Their power of conducting boat is exhibited In the 
following table by Weidemaun and Frans :— 

Nilr 100 * at 12'0, 

Conner 7J*8 

Gold .. m*s 

T.n 11*5 

Iron .... 11*9 

Lead ... 8*5 

Bismuth J*8 

The order of conductivity for heat and eloetrfoity ft 
nearly tho same, bo much for the physical properties 
■t metals. Chemically speaking, they may be divided 
uto seven pnncijj.il groups1. Tito metals of the 
alkalies,—potassium, sodium, lithium, rabidium. 
They ull h.avo an intense affinity for oxygon, 
ofsmolting, and tlic sections and drawings of furnaces, und deeomposo water at ordinary temperatoros. Tncy 


an 


feet may, however, be gained liy the study of 
Donks as Percy's " Metallurgy,*’ Knrs ton's " Sy item 
of Metallurgy," and Le Play's *' Trait d de Mital- 
largi*," accompanied by a cum* examination of the 
typical ores, tho illustrations of tho various processes 


—of which there is a most complete collection nt the 
Museum of the School of Mines, Jcrniyn Street. 


Metallurgical processes are divided into dry and trvf .• mt the experiments or C 


form two or more oxides, both soluble in water. 
Thallium is supposed by Lamy to belong to this group ; 

Crookes, its discoverer, pro* 


the ordinary process for smelting eopperj and the 
method of reducing the sarno metal from its solution 
in hydrnchlono acid by means of iron, niuv be taken 
as examples of these t »\ g* .■ 1 d.v *-'i i i Tf." methods 
of reducing tbo vanu". • i. :.d <1* i I'lTO'it will bo 
foand described nuder their respective heads. 


. prove 

lonolusiuily that it Is a heavy metal belonging to the 
ead group.—II. Tho metals of the alkaline earths,- 
ir nm, r4 rr.rti».tn p f i.V nm, tnngne«inm. These metals, 
in' i!.i evci, n of i'm_uie‘ium, which seems closely 
allied to sine in many of its properties, decompose 
water atoll temperatures, and form one oxide pretty 
Metals, mrt'-ille (Lat. * mtullum, a metal).—Metals solublo in water.—III. Metals of the earths,—aluminf- 
may bo divided into class* 11 rd*** ■* to two systems, ;**i, i*l*ir*num, oonum, and seven others of groat rarity. 

tho one having for its f physical, tho ' .. aro insoluble in water, and they do not 

other the chemical properties of those budiVs. Percy composo water at ordinary temperatures.—IV. 
(Metallurgy , vol. i.) classifies them according to their VIctals analogous to tin,—sine, cadmium, cobalt, nickel, 
fusibility, including however only the e • * *.> r ■ t il- lrai.r."!, iron, chromium, manganese. Theso metals. 

In his classification, a. Fusible beloir r. . •. nr ,—I •, 1 "»l d 1 i dull redness, decompose tho vapour of water 
lead, Ac. b, Fusible above redness, but at temperatures when transmitted over them, becoming converted into 
easily attainable tn furnaces, —copper, gold, Ac. c. oxides while hydrogen escapes. Throe of them, iron. 
Fusible only at the highest heat attainable in furnaces, chi annum, and manganese, form powerful acids.— 
—nickel, manganese, &o. J, Practically infusible in V, Metals forming powerful acids with oxygon,—tin, 
ordinary furnaces ,—platinum, indium, Ac. He also titanium, molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, arsenic, 
divides them into—a. Fixed metals ,—gold, copper, antimony, tellurium, and one or two more.—VL The 
niokel. Ao. b. Volatile metals : after fusion, cadminm, next group contains bismuth, copper, load, and thal- 
einc, Ac.; without fusion, passina directly from the solid hum, metals which exert no decomposing action on 
to the gaseous stale,— arsenic. The specific gravity of water even at a full red heat. They form strong baalo 
metals at ordinary temperatures has an exceedingly oxides, and exhibit a strong tendency to form snbeelts. 
wido range, from lithium *CJW, which ib lighter than anv The last group contains the noble metals, mercury, 
known fluid, to osmium, which is as high as 21*6. All silver, gold, platinum, and the heavy metals associated 
metals bear a definite form of crystallization, which, with it. Theso metals do not decompose water at any 
is produood principally in three ways.—by slow solidities-' temperatnro, and have so feeble an affinity for oxygen, 
turn aiior fusion, oy condensation from vapour, and by | that their oxides, with the exception of osmium (whiohia 
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allied to areenlo in tome of its properties), arc reduced 
far below a red heat. Tellurium, arsenic, and antimony 
form connecting Unka between the metallic and non* 
metallic elements, being allied to the phosphorus and 
anlphnr group in many of their chemichl properties. 
As our knowledge of these valuable and interesting 
txjdies extends, uses are found for many raw metals, 
their rarity decreasing with the demand, bodmin, 
lithium, aluminium, magnesium, tungsten, cerium, 
uranium, are inataneoaof this; and no doubt as the 
sciences of metallurgy and chemistry progress, many 
other metals, at present only seen in the laboratory, 
will become common in the workshop. 

MSTAUXainxB, me-tHm'-e-riJcz (Gr. net a, together; 
merof| a part) .contain the same centesimal composition, 
but differ so completely m their ijIij-u al and chemical 
characters as to bo considered dmtinrt; thus, ucctato 
of methyl and formic ether, fruit, sugar, and hydrated 
laotio and acetic acid, have respectively the same com- 
position in 100 parts, hut are essentially ditlerent in 
their properties. The formula’ adopted fur the hrst 
two of these mil illustrato this — 

Acetate of Methyl. 

O t n a O,C.H.O,=(C 0 !i 6 OJ, and 
Formic ether. 

c 4 n 4 o,c a iio,-.(c 0 ii 6 o 4 ) 

It will be seen from this that tho ultimate atoms of 
C, HandOarc grouped together m two ditlerent ways. 

MKTCMOBrirosifl, mri'-ti-mor'-fo-* 1 * (C'.r f i _*»; 

norpke , iorm), tiansformution; i . • ■ !..u.. ■ • 11 >*i ■ 

or thing into another form. 1 . .1 .' • 1 1 1 % • 

kinds of metamorphosis,—thoono real, tho other appa¬ 
rent. Tho metamorphosis of Jupiter into a bull, and 
of Minerva into an old woman, wore only appni cut, 
whilst tho transformations of Lycaou into a wolf, and 
of Arsohue into a spider, woro held to be real meta¬ 
morphoses. Tho idea of met.unoipliosis presents a 
great charm to tho actun imagination of nations 111 
the first stages of their history; uud early man, unable, 
from lus hunted knowledge, to retcr t' ». ’ . ■ 1 

nature to their proper onuses, allow b li • 

to asoribo these mysteries to inetainorph '1 * ■ 
tho anoient metamorphosis include somo ullogoi icul 
meaning. Ovid’s collection of narratives respecting 
tho changowrought by Lhopower ol the gods oi Greece 
and Homo is a history of transformations poetically 
related. In Natural History, the'word mrfamorphosti 
is occasionally applied to any change iu tho organiza¬ 
tion of matter; aa for instuuoe, the transformation of 
food or rain into animal or vegetable 01 game sub- 
Btaneos; but tho torm is more strictly applied to tlio&o 
sudden changes in tlio lorm of things which are so 
obvious and interesting to oven the unsoieuf illo ob¬ 
server; os tho oliaugo of the pupa into a lmtterlly, 
to quote on instance from the insect world. {See 
Ivsect-Tbansfoimations ) 

Mataphob, md'-n-fur (Or. meta , O’.cr, and j **•••, 
I carry), a llguro in ltlicl., expressing n • : 

similitude, that is to say, one that is exemplified in a 
'Single word. Tho metaphor is transiened, as its name 
implies, from tho subject to wlueh it properly b '* 1 •***■ 
to another to which it is added m order to co . *v .1 
peculiar sense. It nuiBt ho merely an epithet or nn 
auxiliary term; whenco arises its difference Irani Cou- 
PABI 80 V (which eee), Thus, to say “ that man 1 * a 
serpent" is a metaphor; whereas “ tlml man is I 1 L 0 a 
serpent M would be a comparison, or similitude. In 
respect to this latter quality, tho metaphor ntav either 
. put hornet bine animate or latcllcetuul lor something 
inanimate and material; for oxiiT’ 1 .'*. or* may sav, 
“the wrath of tho sea,** f ‘h m.i *.i. 1 e r so ps to 
represent water as endowed with will. As those im¬ 
pressions which we reooivo through tho senses are the 
liveliest; so the designation of things spit dual by image) 
taken from the material world may oiteu produco a 
striking effect. Brevity and power are tho character¬ 
istics of the metaphor; whde novelty show 1 tho origituil 
wit 1 unexpected contrast may thus produco on effect 
sublime and ridiculous m tho highest degree. 

MxSAPHXBXts. met'-a-Jtz-ike (Ur. ta meta fa phutikn), 
•►a word probably manufactured by Andromcus ltho- 
drcua, the first oditor of Aristotle,—when taken in its 
widest signification, is a terra applied to the philosophy 
of mind in general. Considered in its mo*e special 
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senses, it it synonymous with (1) psychology, or that 
branch of sciense that deals particularly with the mani¬ 
festations or phenomena of mind; ana (2) with onto¬ 
logy, as it is called, or with the rational inferences to 
be derived from those phenomena. Thus, the term ia 
properly applied to two sets of mental manifestations,— 
to phenomenal psychology on tho one hand, and to 
inferential psychology on the other. In the former 
department, the phenomena of facts of consciousness 
may bo studied in themselves simply aa such’ and inch 
mental appearances, or they may be studied in their 
necessary and universal manifestations as suoh sad 
such laws of mind. In tho latter, again, or the soienoe 
of being, as it has been called, the facta of conscious- 
icss, as such, simply form the ground-work of legiti- 
1 ror.r'-rinr* respect mg the existence of something 
1 • l a* il 1 mil <h.»r 1 wn immediate phenomena. 
■■ >i *, 1 ■!■!••*‘•I, eh«-iiic- mental modes and their laws, 
the other investigates, so far as this can be done, tlio 
evmteneca of self, tho worlJ, and Deity. It muse bo 
distinctly understood, from first to last, that the 
ttieni'p of being, properly so called, can make no pre- 
t( unions to a deductive a priori knowledge of its ob¬ 
jects. The human mind can and does logioullv know 
nothing of tilings in themselves; mind, or matter, or 
Deity, per ee, can only bo known, if known at all, by 
nun, in mi the phenomena nr manifestations which 
c.idi rcspei lively easts on tho mirror of the human 
conn loiisness. It is simply by the effects revealed to 
l v noli objects that their existence can npprovi- 
1 . • *.vbe concluded. If certain appearances coma 
t • in the toil oi the miml, certain inferences are, 
and e\en must lie, made from those appearances 
respecting the existences that are implied by them. 
T 1111 word, no rational induction of the mental pheno¬ 
mena, legitimately considered and followed out, can 
help landing tho ravostigntor 111 tho heart ol conclu¬ 
sions, or hi least surmises, respecting tho etisienco 
id the soul, of tho universe, and of God. bo much 
lop the science n| being, or metaphysics proper. To 
take up now psychology proper. It was customary in 
this enuiitrv, previous to tho time oi Kant, to lesolvo 
nil tho phono menu of the human nuud cither into 
Undoi standing nnil Will, or, which was baldly a pre¬ 
ferable urruugcment of them, to clussify them into tho 
Intellectual mid Active powers. The former ter¬ 
minology was uihctilcd by Locke from the Middle 
Ages,t 1 .-*1 1 41 i,Hi *. 1 .1 m*- ev.il-t Mwlhbvtopunfy. 
hunt w Mf ■ 1 • • i • us* r. 1 e p 1 * ■■ ,*nn in oi con- 
snousn s ,, .1 j,t 1 ■ l»\ I eeling anil 

Deane, and Will. This threefold elaasiiication wav 
considered «o happy hr philosophers, that every ouo of 
any distinction immediately adopted it os soon as it 
eitinn to lus knowledge. Consciousness, it must bo 
remarked, is by no means one oi those faculties. It 
is, propel ly, the nund itself in such or such a state or 
condition 'of activity or passivity. Consciousness 
’ •* e*i "71 t 1 i and to all of tho nbovo three- 

»• 1 • t i* I ■ 1 1 If I know, I must bo conscious 
of knowing, it I feel, 1 must bo conscious oi feeling; 
il I will, I must be conscious of willing. 'Thus, con- 
'ue— is tho eonditiou of ull mental energy. A. 
p 1 p v* of consciousness is all hilt u philosophy 
of tho mind, and mind nud eou*«iiimsiiess ai<* oil on 
used synonymously. Tho follow -ng is Sir William 
Hamilton's "distribution of consciousness or nuud.— 
I. Faeb, Phenomena, lhnpine.il Psychology; and 
under these ho would consider tho Cv iiitiiim, Pc. lings 
■in«l Ci'iiativo Powers of Will and Dourc. 2. I.unt, 
Norn dngv, Rational Psychology: and under these ho 
would consider the laws of our Cognitions (or Logie), 
the laws ot our Fecliugs or JEsthetic (ortho Beuulifu), 
JLe), and tlio laws of our Conations or Moral Philo¬ 
sophy (or Ethics), and Political Philosophy. 3. lle- 
unite —Outologv, Inferential Psychology; uud under 
these ho would consider the Being ot God, and tho 
Immoitality of tho Soul, &c. As these subjects havo 
been, nr uro to be, taken up ra this book, tho only sub¬ 
let that now remains is the facts of consciousness 
themselves. Consciousness m itself, and in its spheres 
of application, has a double potency, a twofold region 
over wlucli it rules. There is an internal and an ex¬ 
ternal consciousness,—the one taking cognisance of all 
our mcutal states, properly so calico, the other taking 
coguizauce, through the senses, of the outer world, and 
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the peculiar forms of external perception. Sensation like, nntfl the passion hay in somo decree cooled. Of 
proper is the consciousness wbiefc * c haT0 °f coarse, where the will and the attention go together, 

affections of our bodily organism, and usnally ascribes or where the will and tho dewro point in the 
to the outer world the source or cause of those slice- direction, it is then that we may be laid really to bo 
tions. Perception proper, again, n the consciousness conscious of the objects which occupy us. Attention* 
which we hate of our bodily organism,—as extended, then, being necessary to every act of consciousness, 
figured, and ao forth; and in and through this con* and particularly to ever? clear and disliuctact, those 
aciousnesi, the immediate apprehension of an externa' two powers taken together constitute the acquisitive 
material world. Ihus, scu-atinn is the consciousness power of tho mind. Hut if tho mind were destitute 
whiwh wo hate of the aocondary qualities ol mliter, of any power of reluming its acquired perceptions, all 
as they are called; namely, colour, tu-te, flavour, knowledge, and otou all conauousuess, save of the nioet 
savour, and sound; and perception is the cons* lousinss transitory kind, would be utterly impossible. So also 
which we possess of the primary qualities of matter; would it be it the uuud were destitute of anv power 
viz., tnnul extension, divisibility, size, density ow| ofrc”r-ln' ,, .g»;ii , .» .-.a* 1 f lcpreseutmg them when 
ranty, shape, situation, and sofoith. Sensation and tliov w« ro •i.i*i*. i 1 ■. :«• its bar. Thus wo havet 
perception co-exr-t in au inverse ratio, os Sir >\ ilium bv the cninbinatiou of retention and recollection, the 
IIamiJtoh him shown, in e di of the five semes In faculty of UiCiiiurt/, as ordiuanly understood. And ft 
the senses of suieil and t mu*, f.»r example, thcs.ei. 9 j- 1.1 ty be observed, that it is \eiy probable that uoob- 
tional or subjective element is so obhusivu an to be pvt winch has once occupied the distinct consciousness 
universal!\ regarded hs quite special. Again, those of ol any mind can ever bo entirely cflaCcd. V/e cannot 
hearing, sight, eud touch are neuily as uimers. a My, olton ri collect at tho moment something that wo are 
though not qutto so coireetly, regarded ns objective .e .mod our memoiy lms got stored away in some out 
or perceptional. In other terms, the senses ot smell ot the way recess, and tho chances ore that wo shall 
•ml taste aro uvi d'v r- »i * 4 * vehicles ol pleasure stumble over this very thing that we are in search of, 

•ndpa’ii, while .. 11 i* • sight, and touch, it nm bo days, months, or years ofter. It w the re- 

are viewed iis informing us respecting tho nmtenal collective power that wo all are more or less deficient 
attributes of bound, colour, and icMstuncc. Yet tic in mmh more than tho retentive. Again if I try, 
latter quality—that ot rcsi-tance—In longs more pccu- through my memory, to recall somo event,or scene in 
lmrly and obtrusively to the locomotive fumllr, as it wlmh L nm interested, tho mmd must have some 
bus been called, nr the power which the living body v //error place to put that which is snnimoucd before 
posi all . sit ii ' 8 eon&uoiiNucs>s. It must either hold it in tho grasp 

another. It is this faculty wlucli first informs us mi- f the pmu intellect, or, if being picturable, it must 
mediately of the existence of au extra-organic vu.ild bo hamicd over to tho tiMjimliun. If tho former, 
Tho external world, picvious to the exercise of (hi- it belongs properly to tho mtuitivo and symbolical 
power, is wliol’y lntro-orgame, lmtu>euou us the will knowledge of logit*; if the latter, it is properly tho 
chooses to excit its energy, wo ure immediately con- woik of the fain v. l)i. Mansel, of Oxfoid, combines 
sciov* of offering a resistance to it, uud t( both povvei*. under the general head of representative 

tho 1 * .i. .. ;• «■ i at (mo and the same time. In consciousness, without apparently discriminating very 

addition to the ffvo m*uscs, there is sometim % s icrog- ’-limply in this relutiou tlio conceptivo power of tho 
nizcd a muscular sense, or the peeuhir coiibimusm <s mind I tom the power of forming pictures. (For con- 
we exprnenco on the movement ot a limb. Siuhuic eeptnm, judgment, and rcaboning, nee Logic.) At 
the feelings ot latitude, of fatigue, of cnnnt, ol .loselj eomie. ted with flu* phenomena of memory and 
restles-nca*. Tins sense, it u obvious, can give us no mngiiiatmii, we Ii ivo the laws of mental euqqctftun or 
information of anything > ive the special Mutes ol mu i-mm mtion, not only ns lying very near tho inundation 
own nervous organism. r i here is a seventh hen*-e, the •! those faculties, but liilmg in a large measure tho 
tactns venereus, ns Julius Kealiger ealhd it, wlueh is *ulue territonei of the mind; for uiggcstion holds 
obtrusively subjective. In addition to the prinnrv .wav over nil it i plieuomcna, except lli-oe that omiio 
and original powcis possessed by the senses, tjicie is imler Ihe category of uecessaiy truths. A syllogism 
a secondary or acquit cd power, wlmh home of them illoids u convenient example in logic, and the relo-' 
obtain by the education of exiieiiemc. Sue hare the hiois of patent mid child, of greater and less, and of 


knowledge of distance and of solidity, wlm li every one 
of us at first sight asmhes to the sense of Mglit, and 
which is no loss demoiihtiaMv ceila'ii to be derived 
originally from the sense ot touch. It id only h> u 
senes ofolt-rcpented judgments respet ting tie* colour 


uise ami oil*ure instances in metaphysics. There 
, piobabh, no buliject that has called forth moro of 
n* at tint nm of the highest minds in speculative phi- 
•*opliv than this very one of suggestion. Without 
going into the history of tho subject, it can only bo 


and the compaiative si/e ot olyei ts, that we leniuto .Imived that prubahly tho subject has been treated 


ascribe to each umictlnng like ltd pi opel distance and 
size, and this always at lust in conjunction with the 
sense of tonch. 

It has been already observed that consciousness pro¬ 
perly belongs to whatever occupies the regards of the 
mini), be it an external ohicet or an internal one, 
n thought, a feeling, or a volition. Consciousness is 


»i-t by Aristotle, llubbcs, liume, and flir Wm. 
Hamilton. The viows of tho lattor respecting the 
'u nonii ua ol association ore that they resolve them* 
lve, into tho special laws of— 1 . repetition; 2 . in- 
luce 4 r. *u>. . 14 e 1 .ee, uud 3. preference. Tliii appears 
he t 1 •• in M cui'iplcto analysis which thoso laws 
have yet received 1. Tho law of repetition runs thus 1 


in every mind occasionally dear or mdistimt, nc- Thoughts co-identical m mode, but diffbnnjMn time* 
cording to the degree ot attention which is given to the (end to suggest each other. 2. Tho law of indirect 
objects of consciousness* Aro tho objects of eon- remembrance is that thoughts once co-identical in 
cciousness indistinct? This arises, cert an pauhiu , time, arc -differ as they may among themselves—again 
from the degree of attention bciug obstructed ami suggr stive of caeh other, and that in the mutual order 
faint which is biought to bear on those objcits. which they originally held. 3. The law of preference 
Are the objects of consciousness clear? This iuij.es is this, that thoughts aro suggested, not merely by • 
from the degree of attention given to them be ” i! rc’it" n between each other, but in proportion 
intense and free. It is linpoxtiblo here to pursue * •' ■ nV. theso thoughts have to tho individual 

subject of indistinct or unconscious states of mind, mind. {See Association.) (For an analysis of the 
but those who aro cunous will find much interfiling! jv^mns, emotions, desires, the moral faculty, and 
speculation on an obscure subject in tho “petite* the will, tho reader is referred to the article Exnics.) 
perceptions'* of Leibuitz, and tho 41 latent mod.llca- There aro certain facts of consciousness of a necessary 
cions * 1 ot Sir William Hamilton. Attention then may churactcr, that though at first mamly derived through 
be defined as consciousness in pursuit of a definite experience, vet, when once acquired, possess an irre- 
object, or consciousness intensified. And it is to bo wstiblo truth. These are what are called & priori 
observed that attention often exists to a high degree truths in the Kantian and modern philosophy, as con- 
where volition has no place whatever. Such, for trusted with those other branches of knowledge which 
example, aswhenono is excited by somo violent pas- wo derive wholly through experience, and which reociva 
sion, It is notorious that the will, exert itself how it tho name of d poiterion. Bach are, to take the easiest 
may, oannot withdraw the mind from fixing its most instances, tho truths of arithmetic, geometry, logic, 
violent attention on the object of admiration 0? die- end so forth. No conceivable power eon macs 0* os 
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we are at present constituted—and this is all that 
psychology troubles itself about—think of two and two 

* aa being anything else than four, or that two straight 
lines, by any possibility, can inclose a space, or that 

• the same individual can bo both tall and short at tho 

same tune, judged by a single standard of height. It 
is mute the reverse with suBh a truth ns that day and 
night succeed each* other every twenty-tour honrs, 
for we havo only to go to Lapland to And tint truth 
no longer holding. Tho former aro necessary or 
k priori truths, the latter is a contingent or a ro*lrrtmt 
one. Now. the laws of association, winch have just 
been considered, while they can readily allord explana¬ 
tions of the contingent facts of consciousness, can g' * 
no clue at all to an explanation of those necessary o 
One is not a whit surer that two and two make four, 
after tho hundredth experiment, than he was utter the 
first} which is not the case where suggestion holds 
sway. Bol know any better after having examined; 
a thousand objects, that tho qualities of eneh and all of 
them express to consciousness ns many distinct sub¬ 
stances, than I did after examining tho lirjt object? 
Do I know any better alter obierung a thousiml 
changes, that each and all ot them iinplv a cuuse, than 
I did afteru»tnes«ins*t k e fir**»hv.**e with intelligence? 
Can my knowledg* 1 ol t'i» li i il-.it ingratitude n» at 
all times worthy of condemnation ho said to b» 
proved by my yoars? Aro not each and »U of those 
trutha incontestable onco ami for ever u Those judg¬ 
ments which seem to possess thin quality ol necessity, 
whioh no thnory of tho laws of suggestion can explain, 
aro reducible to three heads*—1. Logical judgments, 
springing from the laws of identity, contradiction, ami 
exolnuea middle, are wholly of this class. Such are the 
truths of arithmetic and geometry; as, tho sums of 
equals aro themselves equal, and two htraight lines 
cannot inclose a space. l)r. Mansel, m hia “ Mctaphv- 
rios," ranks tho luttor judgment under tlm fiend of 
mathematical judgments, as distinguished iroin 1-igienl 
ones; hut there appears to b« no ii«*c<»-sify for Him, hh 
the judgment is wimlly explicable on the logical prm- 
eiplo of contradiction. Mathematical judgments are 
only logical ones applied to continuous or disetote 
quantity.—2. Metaphysical judgmenta expressing on 
apparently necessary relation between what is known 
and what is unknown; ns lhat every quality implies a 
snbstanoe in which it inheres, uml tliat every change 
implies Bomo cause. Much aro tho laws, vv hen carried 
mto their highest development, on win"** hsnp ci'^'V 
our beliefs or tho permanent existem •» ... 

the human self, or the permanence u>..l *ci it» • ■ *!. • 
outer world and of tho pcrpctnal existence oi a Maker 
of both the outer world and the inner.—3. INI oral 
judgments, or such as state the unmutablo obligation 
of eortam courses of conduct,—ns, lto just, be kind, 
be courageous, be honest, be grateful,—aro, so far as 
we can see—and that 19 all that psychology has to do 
with—altogether incontestable. There is no man in 
his senses who wonld impose un Ins follow tho general 
obligation “be unjust,’' however many men our law 
courts may And to transgress tho gonorol obligation in 
special instances. 

If the mind possesses necessary and universal truths, 
a question of some interest here arises. Can *\«* 
hereby transcend tho experience of c *n*t n. no , l 
transcend, indeed, the bounds of all p - i’ 1» experi¬ 
ence P Necessity not being a lesult ot experience, 
arising, indeed, from tho application of certain native 
principles of the mind to tho farts or phenomena of 
consciousness, at Arst sight would socm to w arrant the 
belief that by those very principles of universality ami 
neoesaity which bare just beeu evolved, it u pomible 
for thought to contemplate in their realities those 
truths whioh transcend experience. Lot us retire! 
We have never seen a perfect geometrical surface, 
or that pone annorum of schoolboys, a perfect point 
or line. Yet how readily wo pan abstract from tho 
wood or paper, on which such objects ar* 1 usually pre¬ 
sented to us, the material doment which clogs tho 
apprehension, and seize upon the pure point, line, 
surface which lurk behind. Now, no one requires to 
be told that for the exercise of such distraction, tho 
necessary conception of pure spaco is essential. What 
does this show us P It shows that thore must always 
be a basis tor the necessary troth to work upon, and 


that it is wholly a itol element which is gained by 
the application <ofi i truths. We have experience 
of nothing but Ani . and relative objects, as we had 
experience just now only of material sorfiaoes. Have 
wo any faculty or faculties which will enablo _ .. 
transcend those limited objects and enable us to con 
template mllnitudo and absolute existence ? If we 
iiMgh those necessary truths one by one, we shall 
| And no warrant for maintaining that logio can givo 
us buoh power 1 *, and the question is, can metaphysics 
or ethics do so ? Bat when we pnt logic out of court, 
wn put comprehension, dear and distinct, out of court 
ong with it. What then remains? Nothing baft 
belief. Logic deals wholly with the comprehensible} 
otology deals wholly with belief. We cannot oompre- 
I h#*nd things in thcmselvos, yet we all behave in them. 
{Experience rules logic; ontology rules tho highest 
beliefs wojmvmc* 3 —lief. Hamilton's Lecture* on Meta* 
physic*s Dr. Mansel ’9 Metaphysics, or the article in 
tin* Encyclopailta Urtlanntca under this head: Hamil¬ 
ton’s edition of Hold's Works; Dugold Stewart’s 
Works; Kant’s A'ritik der reinen Vemunft; Cousin's 
Latum on Vic History qf Speculative Philosophy, &o. 

Mi txstamh, n*-tiir-tds-sis (Gr. methistemt, T trans¬ 
fer), in Mcil, is tho sudden transference of a diseased 
action irom one port of tho body to another; as when a 
out .menus eruption is suddenly chocked by exposure to 
cold, uml the disease attacks a deep-seated part; or, 
111 gout, where the disc iso suddenly shifts from tho 
font to the stomach, or oomo other mtornal port. 

Mktkmvnycuosis, mc-trm-sc-ko'-ns (Or. meta, be¬ 
yond, ami empsueho, I ammato), is tho supposed trans¬ 
migrate ot 1* from ono body to another. Thi9 
idea belongs to the oldest religions of India and 
Egypt. Pythagoras, who in said to have borrowed hie 
notion irom the Egyptians, held that after death raon'e 
soil’s pas .od into other bodi-s, of this or that kind, 
according to the life they lio<l led. This is also a promi¬ 
nent feature in the systems of Urulunimsm nnu Bud¬ 
dhism, winch represent tho until us passing after death 
mto the body of » higher or lower animal, as a reward 
of virtno nr a penalty for vice. Human lifois regarded 
only ns a link in a chain of conditions through which 
tho soul passes in a long career of procossion from 
(lod and return to him. A period of 12,000 dinna 
yearn, eaeh »*i>-i--» oh ii *mon years, is assigned as 
the period i I-.* r -nif and pnrHIoation, after 
icii the soul leeeives its reward of being absorbed ui 
the divine nature. I’latn maintained the pro-custonco 
of tin* smd before its appearance in a man, and that of 
this prior rtato it returned somo dim reminiscences. 
Alter death, according to its peculiar quuhtics. it 
socks a new body suitable to it. Every soul, according 
to linn, returns to its original source m 10,000 years. 
Tho idea of i"n«-e»"»rtye’* ■«* «uVr pi^ntly appears in 
the speculate • • .*1 '■ ■ \ » 1*. ti vt ■, 1:1 the Cabala of 
tho Jews, and oven in tho writings of Origon. In 
recent tunes, tho system was revived by Fourier. 

All ti uj-ti> sis, ihr-frmp-tu / -ms (Gr. meta, after, and 
pwfo, 1 lu’l), in Chron., is a torm used to express tho 
M»lur equation necessary to provont the new moon 
from happening n duv loo lato; 03 proSmptone siguiAos 
tho lunar cqiiatum necessary to prevent the new moon 
h.v-'pc *i*i: t »o soon. 

Vhii tii.i Si ok ns. (Sr* Aebomto.) 

M isthobot.ogy, mc-te-or-M'-o-je (Gr. meteor os, raised 
m tho air; logos, a diseonrse), the scienoo which treats 
of the phenomena which ocour in the atmosphere and 
leads mto inquire mto their properties and relations. 
In all conditions and stations m life, men are led, by 
motives of necessity or comfort, to study the appear¬ 
ance of the atmosphere and sky, in order to arrive at 
some indications of tho weather. Every varying ap¬ 
pearance which may betoken somo change is carefully 
stored ii| m the minds of sailors, Ashormon. husband¬ 
men, shepherds, and hunters. These results form a 
vague bi <ly of rules, in which foots aro ofton stated 
cm reetly, hut, through credulity, ignorance, and super¬ 
stition, they are so frequently mixed up with erroneous 
deductions, that thoy form an unsafe basis for 
the science. From these causes arises the disposition 
to refer tho ordinary changes of tho weather to tha 
influence of tho moon or stars, and also to look upon 
comets and meteors as tho forerunners of catastrophes, 
either in tho moral ox physical world. The history or 
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meteorology is difficult to tragk since little informs- form and colour. It crossed the aeuitb si wSmXj 
♦son is out upon it by the rePds of antiquity. The and then appeared round end of s rrrriofiish oolon, 
obeerrstiona of the snoients were chiefly directed to canting a shade upon the ground of a similar tint a a 
changes in the weather ; and by personal assiduity the} tail or considerable length attended it. At Greenwich 
were enabled to prognosticate often with considerable it appeared hie two bright balls, followed by a 
certainty. The philosophers of old were willing to ox- of others, connected together by n luminous body, and 

J ilsin the phenomena b} the roost rogue hypotheses, re- Anally terminating in a blase, tapering to a point« t2u» 
erring them to stellar and planetary influences. There colours of the balls were different. The height of this 
wers also to be found, m those times, persons who were meteor was estimated to be far above the surfeee of 
believed to possess supernatural influence over atino- our atmoBphore, its speed was not less than 1,000 
Spheric changes. The priest* of S'lmothrocB promised v ards per minute, and its diameter was computed at 
auspicious winds tosncli as consulted their sacred ora- 2.WH) >ards. Cavullo describes this meteor at sosn si 
ole ; and Empedocles, of Sicily, boosted in lut> song of u \N mdsor, when its explosion was heard like a peal of 
knowledge or thornystic art. Afcthefouutain Hoguo.in tliuuder, ten minutes after its rupturo was observed. 
Arcadia, in the tun© ot drought, the pne6ts of Jupiter, On the 18th Ni.veinWr.lMN, shunt s ;> am., abnUisnt 
were accustomed to otter up mierillces—touching the | meteor appealed in I.uiiilon, reiidenug legible tbs 
water with an oaken wand—when presently a vapour writings ou the signboards. Many other met* «a. of 
rose, and shortly afterward* a pleasant raiu descended, more ur less brilliancy, have been observod at tinwi 
Such miraculous powers were believed to bo given to times. (See Auhoha Bushalis.) 
mortals even in'more recent times; in the reign of Mjiiuod, mith'-oJ (Gr. rnsthaJoi », a way), ia thf 
Constantine/Sopntrr of Apamei was put to death means or path by which we proceed to lha attainment 
because he wus Hiipposed to have stilled the winds and ot 6omo object or aim. It this sense, every art and 
thereby caused the plague whu.li then raged at Con- science has its own proper method; but besides this, 
atontmoplc. As the study of natural science progressed, there is a universal method, ora seienco of roothod, 
the casual precursors of phenomena were separated by which every step in our progress through the whole 
from the real causes, false conclusions wore refuted^ circle of art and scicuco should bo directed. "The 
and the empty terrors to which they gave use were relations of things,'' say* Coleridge, "form the prime 
dissipated. I)y widely-e\ tended observations in all f* • 1 v'C* , • r, •“* f • 'peak, the mutcnals of method; end 

realms of natural science, ut length were gained !■ i'. *• ■ i< ., i'i a . •: those relations is the indispensable 

general rides by which tli-* phenomena of the atuin- condition of thinking mathodieully." (See Coleridge 
sphere are regulated. From i hemistn. meteor* 1 «gv on Mt (hud, introduction to Encyclopedia Zlctropo- 
borrows her unahflH to detormu..» the . ' lilana.) Ilcscartoi has ulso written a discount© on 

the air itself, of the pubstun which it contains and 21* thod, m which he lays down four general rules to be 
by which it is acted upon; thn manner m which til .!:• ' .m •; i**Tf ■tv (Sre C turner aw 

different processes of evaporation, freezing, thawing, I’i i.i \ i \i *■ . • u i.'y itfteri 1 mla* I he fourth 
Ac , go on, and how they nllec-t the stato of the atiuo> jmrt o logic, and “may be called, in general, the art of 
sphere; the action of those im lsilde and i"*p v- , cr *.* *o d"T • r w oil a scries of many thoughts, either for the 
agents, light, beat, electricity, Ac , and i : *i . . . • trutli when we are iguorant of it, or for 

dons results. From physics, r.ete rol. ,*\ i. . i • , ■. • ■ i. to others when it is already known. Thus 

mechanical action of the*.* and i ri. , iu (• iwei • and theie arc two kinds ot method,—<one for disoovenng 
enbstanccs, the weight and velocity of the iur, the l.iwb tmtli, winch is called analysis, or the method of reeo- 
of the reflection, refraction, and motion ot light, Ac lutum, and wlucli niuv also be colled the method of 
By these aids, the science ot r >*t •. • 1 ’e* ct plains the invention; and thn other for explaining it toothers 
formation, tall, or deposition id ! •■!, *. v,run, dew, when we have found it. which is called synthesis, or 
and frost; the action of thunder mid lightning, the the method of composition, and which may be also 
prevalence of certain winds ami their puiticul.ir pro- ruled the method of doctrine."—1W Mogul Loyi A 
pertics; tlio effec t of the posiiioTi of a eoiiutrv and the (*S. * Lowir ) 

natura of its sorl.iee »n its tlunate and prndui tune-; Mi tiiojmstn, mc/h'-oil-iif *.— Under this term am 
and the nature and mine of meteor-*. In nrdei to comprehended two principal and several subordinate 
arrive at correct results with r< >v p**< t to seveiul ol thept J -*eis, liaviug totally distinct ecclesiastical organise- 
Tranches of meteorology, severil useful itistrurmm** funs. The two grand section* also differ from each 
have been invented, which will be found described utidei other ujioti points ot doctrine, the one professing Acs 
the articles JIahowHT rii, If\oi.oviiTrn, and Tin nvo- nuiiuii, the other Culvinistio sentiments. The former 
srBTRit. Tlie reuder will also And biHnehes of tins are the followers of John Wesley, and known os 
intereating and important subject treated of mulei "Weslev.in Methodiats," the latter the followers of 
the article's Am, Atmoupupiir, Clolu, Kvav*»i*\- Gei.rge hitlleld, and commonly termed Oalvmistio 
tiojv, FbbfzijiQ, 3Ti.tr, Limit, Fharinirnr, Fur- M. tlmdisH. The Wesleyan Methodists comprise the 
Sic An Gxoubaphv, Hxow, Ac. —UtJ S.nissnre's Mssuu *« i #i igi rial Connexion," •* New Connexion," “Pritei- 
sur VJlyi/omdh ie, lie Lin’s Jdtes *ui In Mi from- 1 1 \<■ Mclhndists," "ISililaClmstiuns,"“United Metho- 
logic ; and Lomcll's Meteorological Enay* and CW-r- di*»t I'p-c Church," and " Wesleyan Befonners." The 
cations. Jvmihfic Methodists are the “ Counters of lino* 

Mztfous, mc'-te-orz fOr. wf/w.»).—In a general tingdon's Connexion,” and “Welsh Calvmistio Metho- 
sense, this term is applied to any of thn variousplijsicol Ii-Ib." In 172‘», John Wesley, when a fellow of Lin- 
phenomena which have their origin in the atmo- »oln College, Oxford, with lus brqf.hcr Charles and a 
sphere. (Set Mbtboholoov ) In a moro restricted few others, began to hold small evening meetings for 
sense, however, the word denotes those fiery and religious exercises. The name of Methodists was given 
luminous bodies which appear suddenly and ut uneer- to them on account of their regularity and strictness 
tain times either in the atmosphere or in higher regions, of conduct. The society wan broken np by the 
Amongst these may bo mentioned the bolt a, or fire-ball, parturn of the Wesleys for Georgia, as chaplains fur 
• lnminons metmr of great splendour, moving with ‘lie colouy which bad been plnuted there. They ra- 
considerable velocity at vanons altitudes, and frequently urned to Jiuglund m 173S. Hitherto they bad hold 
of great magnitude. The meteor is generally aceom- he opinions ol extreme high churchmen; but a change 
panied by a tail, and disappears in scintillations, uving taken place in their views, they wore debarred 
attended sometimes by an cvplosion, occasionally torn officiating in the pulpit, and had recourse to 
leaving a laminoufHrock behind, after it has become preaching in private bouses, fields, or waysides. The 
invisible. Fire-balls occasionally accompany meteoric vault of tbeir preaching was a general awakening on 
atones in their descent; nevertheless, these phenomena lie subject of rohgion throughout the lend, end uvssr 
must be considered independent, tor tlie bolis mu} nllowers became so numerous that it was necessary to 
appear without the meteorolite, and vies versd. Many orm them lulu societies, and to draw up certain rules 
extraordinary meteors have been seen and recorded: or their guidance. The only condition of znemberalep 
one of the most reranrkablo is that described by vus “ a dusire to llcc from tun wrath to oome, and be 
Blagden m the u Philosophical Transactions." ft, aved from their sins." Members, however, after ad- 
occurred on the 18th August, 37 *3, about 0 p r.i., \ misnon were expected (1) to abstain from doing harm* 
and was yisible over a wide extent of Europo, f"oui j *»y avoiding evil of every sort, as quarrelling, fi ghtin g, 
the north of Ireland to Borne, frequently changing its] ihuukcnneas, swearing, profaning the Lora's d©y, nn- 
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charitable or unprofitable conversation, the buying or 
selling of uncustomed goods, Ac.; (2) to do good of 
every possible sort, and, as far as possible, to all men; 
(3) to attend upon all the ordinance* of God. The 
peculiarities of the Wesleyan polity now developed 
themselves. In June, 1844, the first conference mm 
held in London; tho different parts of the kingdom 
wore divided into circuits, amt lay preachers were 
appointed. The doctrines held by thn Wesley nils are 
substantially according with the Article* »1 tlio kstab- 
Mshed Church, interpreted m their Arinimu'i •eiw\ 
They maintain the doctrines of original depiautv, 
an unlimited atonement, justification hv faith, and h 
divine assurance of acceptance with God. Wesley 
distinctly declared himself au Armmiait on the subject 
of predestination, understanding it in a sense lint con¬ 
trary to the doctrine of redemption, und the possible 
salvation of the whole liunian race. The public services 
of the Methodists present a combination nt tho ten ins 
of the Church of England with tho umihI practice of 
dissenting churches. In the larger rli ipels, t he Church 
liturgy is used, and in all, tho sacrament m adminis¬ 
tered according to tho Ohurili ot England rubim 
Love-feasts aro occasionally edebr.ited, and on tin 
last day of overy year a solemn midnight meeting i 
held. One principal feature of Methodism is the 
system of classes, eaeli being composed ol about twelve 
persons, one of whom it* appointed leader, whose 
duty it ra to meet his elnss once a week, converse with 
each member, hear from him a statement of hi* 
Spiritual condition, and give appropn.ito counsel. A 
society consists of one or mote ot tlico classes, nnd 
several of tlieso societies form a eiieint, which gene¬ 
rally includes a town and thn neighbouring villages 
The public worship of these soeiel ics in each circuit 
is Conducted by two descriptions of prcaclicis,— 
tho one clerical, tho other lay. Tho foi mcr are si I 
apart entirely for the work ol thn ministry, and air 
supported by funds raised for that puipo> Fiom 
one to four of theso “itinerant pioiul, 
appointed annually, for not exeecding tluen years in 
Succession, to each circuit Their ministry' is not 
confined to any particular chapel, but they net inter¬ 
changeably according to apian generally ic made eveiy 

3 asrter, a preacher seldom oflici.itmg more than one 
nnday in a chapel without a change. Thn Jay, or 
■••local'' preachers, as they aro called, follow secular 
callings, and preach on tho Sundays nt the places 
arranged for them on tho nhovo plan. Besides 
preaching m the various chapels m their respe ‘ire 
circuits, tho itinerant preachers adiumistcr » » 
sacraments of baptism and tho Lord’s supper. One 
or other of them, according to arrangement, meets 
every class m his circuit once every quarter personally, 
converses with every member, and distnhiites to all 
who have walked orderly during the pant three mouths 
m ticket of membership. Ono of the uunisteis in 
each circuit aots as superintendent. Tho highest 
Wesleyan court is thn Conference, composed exrl 
of ministers. It derives ita uiithonty from a deed 
of declaration, executed by Mi. Wesley in J7*»l, nnd 
which provided that utter Ills death loo prisons, named 
In the deed, being preachers and expounders oi God’s 
Holy Word, should exercise tho authority which 
Wesley himself possessed to appoint preachers to the 
various chapels. Vacancies aro to he tilled up hv tli 
remainder at the annual conlercno Representatives 
selected by the district meetings, and such nth 
ministers as are appointed or permitted to attend, me 
allowed to take part m the proceedings, and even to 
vote, though no decision is lauding that has not tin* 
sanction of tho legal hundred. Tho Conierence must 
sit for at least five days, and not more than three w ccks. 
It examines into tho moral and ministerial rharaetei 
of every preacher, receives candidates on tuni, nnd 
admits ministers into the connexion, and appoint* 
preachers to particular circuits or stat’ons. It al*o 
exercises a general superintendence over tho various 
institutions of the body, including the appointment ot 
various committees. In tho “ Original Connexion," to 
which tiie above remarks mainly apply, there were, 
aocordingto the religious censns of 1*51, 428circuit-, 
m Great Britain, with 1,021 ordained preachers, and 
between 13,000 and 14,000 lay preachers. 1 «i Kngtnnd 
and Wales, there were 6,670 chapels, with acconnueda-1 
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tion for 1,447,WO. On 31st March, 1851, tho ab» 

tendance was—raoi ulB|, 402,714; afternoon, 383,964 f 
evening, 667,850. The •• Methodist New Connexion'* 
originated in a dispute that took place soon after 
Wesley’s death, ml791, regarding the admission of 


on the contrary, admits the principle of lay partimpa- 
turn in church government, lno separation took 
place hi 1707, and tho Hew Connexion was formed 
under tho leadership of tlio Bov. Alex. KUbam, In 
doctrine, und nil the essential and distinctive features 
of Wesleyan Methodism, they are both alike; tbs 
Armmidii tenets, and the outline of ecclesiastical 
machinery, comprising classes, circuits, districts, and 
conference, are the saino in both. In 1851, they had 
207 chapels aud stations, with accommodation for 
06,061 persons. Tho “Primitive Methodists," some- 
time» known as the Banters, originated In Stafford- 
idmc, in 1410, in consequence of a desire among cer¬ 
tain persons to revivo tho spirit and fervour of tho 
early pieuchcrs. Their doctrines and ecclesiastical 
polity are similar to those ot the Original Connexion, 
except in tho admission of lay members to tho Con¬ 
ference. Tho number of chupels and other places of 
worship in 1451 was 2,H7I, with accommodation for 
369,21 (i persons. The “ Bible Christians," or Bryamtes, 
aio not tho result of any secession from the Methodist 
body, hut grew up as an independent community, and 
adopted the essential pnncinlcs of Methodism. Its 
ton dor was one William O’llryan, a Wesleyan local 
pre.n her in Coin wall, who left, that body in 1813, and 
began to form societies noon the Methodist plan. In 
doctrine, they do not diflur from the other bodies of 
At run tan Methodists. In 1851, they had in England 
ami Wales KJ elmpels, Ac., with Ii6,4')l sitf'ngs. Tho 
“ Wesleyan Methodist Association" originated in a 
dispute in Hit, regal ding the establishment of a theo¬ 
logical institution, and ono minister who opposed it, 
aiul ceifrfiu of his sympathizers, were expelled from 
the connexion, and formed a new body. The lay 
element Inn hero more inlliicnoe in matters of chorcn 
dm ipline than with tho Old Connexion, and the Annual 
Assembly (uuswcrmg to tho Conference) is composed of 
such itinerant and local preachers and others as tho 
circuits, societies, or churches may elect,the number 
representatives being regulated by the number of 
lstitueuts—circuits with less than 600 members 
* •- *: <r »*n f/*0 to 1,000, two; and above 1,000, 
■ ■ • ■ la’: e >. In 1851, there were in England 

and Wales 116 chapels, Ac , with 64,813 Bittmgs. This 
body 1ms lately become united with a number of the 
Wesley an .Reformers, under tho namo of the “ United 
Met hodist Freo Church." Tho “ W csleyan Reformers ” 
separated hum tho Original Connexion m 1850, u» 
msequenee of the expulsion of certain ministers, who 
•Iused to repudiuto ail connexion with certain onony- 

..iimst certain proceedings 
of the i , .n , ». 1 1 :h ealeulited that this pro¬ 

ceeding hvl to the loss of l«)O,000 members to the con- 
»\ion. The Reformers, however, do not wish to bo 
•garded .is a separate church, or oven as au inde¬ 
pendent connexion, hut piofess n high regard for tho 
1 ‘ommuuinn from which they cousider themselves to 
have been illegally expelled. Nearly a half of them 
have, h'-wpver, as already stated, united themselves 
itli tli ■ •* V csleyan Methodist Association." Tlio 
C.uvmistie Methodists" were tho followers of George 
WhittHd, alter ho separated lrom Wesley, on the 
doi trims of election. The only sects now existing of 
this cl iss ore the Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion 
nnd tho Welsh CaNmistic Methodists, most of tho 
nt hoi co .ji.v i* *i" '.av ? become gradually absorbed 
into the i i *eg ii *i d 1 >dy. The countess of Hun¬ 
tingdon was ouo ol those that were deeply impressed 
by tho nicuclnng of Whitfield, and by ms advice sho 
uied a Lind of leadership over his followers, 
g chapels, appointing preachers, and estab¬ 
lishing a on liege. Tim doctrines of this connexion are 
almost identical with those of the Church of England, 
nml the form of worship does not differ materially. 
In ecclesiastical government, tho congregational polity 
is practically adopted. In 1451, the number of 
chapels belonging to this connexion was 109, with 
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98,727 sittings. The “Web* flkiniatic Methodist* Greece, mad other countries, and which a select com* 
originated from the prricUnj^f one Bowel llama, mittee or the ltouve of Commons has reoommendedtm 
-bout 1730. The movement spread very rapidly, and become legalised in England. This eomttiUee. 
societies were formed, and a system or organization eluding, among other scientific gentlemen, the astro* 
earned ont. The “Quarterly Association'* corresponds nomer royal, Mr, Fairbsun, the master or the mint* 
to the Wesleyan Conference, and consists of all and Professor l)e Morgan, pronounces the present 
the preachers and leaders of societies in the connexion, atato of weights and measures a system of legalised 
The preachers are itinerant, and only a certain unmoor disorder/and recommends the adoption of a simple and 
Of them are ordained to administer the sacraments, uniform system, with a view not only to the benefit ofi 
Their doctrines are substantially in accordance with onr internal trade, hut to facilitate our commercial In* 
the Articles of the Established Church, understood m teroourso with foreign countries. The weighte and 
their Calvinist'O sense. The number of their cha|«el« measures of tho British empire uro enforoed, by venous 
In ln51 was bAJ, with accommodation for 211,051 acts of parliament, in ten different systems, all of whioh 
persons, are in actnal uso -.—1st, Grains divided decimally fos 

MKHYL.iartV.t7s (Gr.wrtAw.wme; «7c, wood), in scientific purposes; 2nd, Troy weight; 3rd, Bullion 
Ohein., C.H., C.U,. Tho first of the hydrocarbouio weight; 1th, Bankers weight; 6th. Apotheearied* 
radicles ot the alcohols. It is a ga«oous body, slightly weight; Oils. Diamond aud > earl weights • 7th. Avoir, 
heavier than air, and burning with a bluish flaiue. it dupois weight; Sfeh. Hay und Straw weighU; 9th,Wool 
la not liquefied by a cold of 0- Fahr. It is obtained weight; HHh, Coal weight. Of moasures, there are 
by acting on iodide of methyl with vine. Its most un- the yard, foot, inch, ell, nail, knot, league; the geo. 
portent compound is melhylic alcohol, or wood spirit, graphical, Scotch, lush, aud common mue; three aorta 
It also enters into tho composition of the essential of of fathoms, Ace. Laud is measured in the United King. 
Gaulthena procumbent, which is a salicylate of the dam by several sorts of acres; inch as the common, 
oxide of methyl, end may bo prepared artificially by Scotch, Irish, Ac. In dry measure, twenty different 
distilling wood spirit w ith sulphuric and salu v lie acids, sorts of baBlicls arc used. The price of wheat ia in one 
Methylated Alcohol, or Methyl vth> Sri kit, placo at so much tho quarter; in others at so much 
meth'-e-lai-ted, spirits of wino to which havo been tho barrel, back, bushel, stone, boll, bag, bolt, coomb, 
added certain pioporlions of shell-lac an l met hylic hobbet, winch, windle, btiike, measure, or weight. A 
alcohol, or wood spirit, for rendering the mixture un load, a bu", or a stone, vanes in nearly every market- 

K table. Tho mixture is allowed by the govorumentti town m England. In fluid measures, a pipo varies 
sold without excise duty, for the purposes ot luunu- with each particular bolt of spirit or wine it»to con- 
factnre only. Numerous instances have, however, turn. A ton ot non is 2D hundredweights; a ton of 
lately occurred in which tho methylated spu it liu* been *pper me is 21 hundredweights; of lead, 10| Iran* 

•* doctored " and sold for tho purposes of drum- dredw eight■*, and is, in this last instance, termed a» 
drinking. Metlivlnted spirit is oil* i. on *.v«n.pl veil ji il.lei. 11 e tiov oumo is greater than tho avoirdu* 
a solvent of le-ms iii.il gums t. r var*. >li>, m •• no pois ounce, yet the avoirdupois lb. is greater than the 
colours, and for nearly every use to which ordiuary troy lli. These aro a few out of the interminable row 

of perplexities of which the present system fa mado un. 
Th«* metre was originally deemed to be the ten-millionth 
pni t of the distance from tho pole of tho earth to the 
[junior, measured along tho eurfaco of tho sea. In 
799, however, it was declared to bo the length of tho 
i>Jntmum btuudard picscrvcd in the archives at Paris. 
In English xueasuic, its equivalent value is nearly equal 
o three feel, three inches, and threo-oightlis of an inch* 
n the metric sybteui tho metre is the fundamental unit 
f measurement; whence the units of superficies, of 


alcohol was formerly applied. 

Mxtoxio Cycle, me-ton-ik, tho cydo of the moon, 
a penod of 10 solar years, aMer which the new and foil 
moon fall on tho satuo days of tho year as they did 
10 years boforc. This cyclo was tho invention ot 
Meton, a celebrated Athenian philosophei, who 
flourished about 132 n.c. Tho Metniuc tyelo con¬ 
tained 0,9JO days, which exceeds the trim length of 
10 solar years by nine and a halt hours ue iriy On 
the other hand, it exceeds the length ot 233 lunations 
or synodic revolutions ol the moon, by faeveu hours und .ipacitv, aud ot weight, aro derived. Tho vrholesyatem 
a halt only. The framers of the ecclesiastical calmdai onniatb of lour principal elements, with their deeimal 
altered the distribution of the lunar mouths when they lultiplc* and decimal parts; such as tho metro for 
adopted this cycle, ui order to accommodate the... to 't.gth, the are lor surface, tho litre for capacity, and 
the Julian intercalation By this alteration, li.hu lor weight. All IhAso aro subdivided into 

threo periods ol 0,010 days were followed by out* ol teuUi, iiumlredth, and thousandth parts, which are 
6,039. Consequently, tin* mean leugtli of tho eveh denominated hr the syllables derived from thoLatiu 
was 0,939.' days, which coincides exactly with 19.1 ulian din, cmh , and inilU; tho multiples are similarly, by 
years. In tho ccolesiastie.il calendar, the number ot tens, hundreds, thousands, tensot thousands, Ac., dis- 
the year in the cycle is called the ijnldrn niunbtr. The lingmahed by the prefixes, borrowed from the Greek, 


S ole is supposed to commence with the year in winch 
o new moon falls on tho 1st of January. 

Mxtoxymy, me-ton'-r-vie (Gr. wtonnmia , from mrf<r. 
change, and ononia, a name), in Khet., is u tiguro ol 
speech by which the name of one thing, or idea, is 
substituted for that of another, to which it stands m 
the relationship of cause aud cflect, container mid 
contained, or aign and thing signified; as when gi»*y 
hairs are used to denote old age; the cap for the 
liquor contained in it; the sceptre for regal power. 

Ml tope, met* o-pe (Gr. victa , between; ope, an 
aperture), in Arch, the square piece or interval be¬ 
tween the triglyphs in tho Hone tneze. In its ougiual 
Greek meaning, tho word signified the distauee be¬ 
tween one aperture or hole and another, or between 


ot dim , hr do, kilo, und myna. The subjoined soala 
shows tho wholo metric system at a glanco »— 
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to be solives or voists that till the apertures, 'ihe Tho whole of the multiples and subdivisions of tha 
ancients were in the habit ot rrr*i*n*»iiti*ig t 1 e ircfope* netno system are decimal, and the reduction from on* 
with carved works or with i .u •« i* _■<* r.; l.•.«•l.t•llg the enomination to the other is performed by multiplying 
heads of oxen, vessels, and other objects used m by 10 or its multiples, or dividing by them. There is 
sacrificing. The metope is omitted in the Ionic and no necessity to alter tho figures, bat merely to read 
Corinthian orders, probably on account of the difficulty them differently by placing the decimal point so many 
experienced iu disposing the triglyphs or metopes in places to the sight or left of its place in any given num- 
eymmetncol proportion. her, according to the terms of the required denomina- 

Mxtbb, in versification. (See Pbosody ) j tion. For example, if we desire to represent 69740* 

Mbtbxc System, mr'-tnk, is the name given to a metres in decimetres we write 627400*; if we wish to 
evatemof weights and measures at present in use in, reduce it to centimetres we wnto 6274000*. For tho 
France. Belgium, Holland, Spuin 1 Italy, Portugal, higher denomination* we wnte 6274*9 decametre#, or 
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Off '49 hectometres, Ac. For measures of eapaoity and 
weight the redaction is carried on in precisely the same 
manner-as in that of the metre and its multiples. The 
annexed equivalents of oar present system are useful 
in comparing scales of either weight or measure. An 
inch is about 25 millimetres; a foot, 30$ centimetres, 
or 306 millimetres; a yard, 0*011 metro; a quart, 
1*186 litres | a pound, 0*454 kilogram; an acre, 
0*405 hectare. It ia suggested that the introduction of 
the decimal coinage should be postponed until the 
working of the other parts of tho metric system bus 
boon ascertained. The advocates of the rnctiic system 
ask for its introduction into the United Kingdom on 
the ground that onr weights and niea-ures being so 
confused and contradictory, wcshonld adopt sucktradmg 
medium with other nations as shall oirible us to buy 
and sell according to a simple and substantial plan 
The metno sjstem has, it ib said, all the qualities that 
we can desire for our purposes. On the other lmiul, 
those who pretend to be sceptical as to tho merits ot 
tho novel system aver that the metric system, although 
it has been introduced into France for upwards of half 
a century, has never been unilormlv carried out, either 
in scientific or commercial calculations, or in ordinary 
trade transactions. — Kef. J Ann tun if trier, vol. u, 
Ko. ICO; The Times, July t), lmr*. 

Mbtbonowb, meV-ro-immc (Ur. melton, mcnHire, 
•one, division), an instrument cmpbtjod *o mark the 
time of music, constituted of rosewood nr mahogany, 
in the shape of an nbeliHk, and nearly u foot m height. 
Thero are two kinds: tho one rather complicated, ha 1 - 
ing a pendulum kept in motion by means ot n spring and 
wheel work, whilo tlio other is extremely simple, e«msist- 
tngniorely^of a pendulum without anv ranchmen, whir h 
is made to vibrate by striking it with tho ihigtr. As 
early as 1608, an instrument upon a like pimeiplo was 
known in Franco; but it was not till 1812 th.it the 
metronome at present m use was invented, some snv by 
J. N. Maelccl. while others attribute the disemen of 
the mechanical principle of this instrument to Wmkcl 
Of Amsterdam, and assert that Maolrol only ndded 
tho scale of numbers adltcd to tlio pendulum. Althio 1 
this ingenious little iiistriiiuout was greatly opposin' . 
its introduction, it is now generally acknowledged to 
be of great utility both to composers and pcrforincis. 

Mktbopolib, MP-trofS-u-lii (fir. meter, mother, and 
polu , city), is tho capital or principal city of n count m 
or province, and, as it wore, the mother of all the rest. 
Tho Woman empire having been divided into tluitcen 
dioceses and 120 provinces, each diocese and each 
province had its metropolis or chief city, where the 
proconsul or vicar of tho empire had his residence. To 
this oivil division tho ecclesiastical was afterwards 
adapted; and tho bishop of the capital city had the 
direction of affairs, and the lire eminence over all 
tho bishops of tho province. Ho lieuco received the 
name of metropolitan or archbishop. Tho envtion ot 
metropolitans is icferred to tho end of tlm 3rd 
century, and was confirmed by the council of b icp. 

Mktbopolitan Building Acts—T he subject ol 
making general laws to govern tho establishment oi 
neighbourhoods would be »u interesting studj. In ull 
oountnes, the idea has either never been conceived, 
or, if considered, not acted upon. Communities have 
sprung up in aa arbitrary manner, commencing, iu 
they must have done, by tho erection ot a single 
dwelling. Others have been Btuieraddcd, and so a 
neighbourhood has been formed. Each owner lus 
boon left to exercise his choice, and the law of pro¬ 
perty has not been interfered with ti> check lus caprice 
or persons! convenience. In this irregular niunner, 
cities, towns, and other populous districts have been 
formed. A tenacity of ownership has been inherent in 
the possessor of his particular domain. The law oi 
every country is jealous of overy attempt to disturb 
a man in the enjoyment of that which is exclusively lus 
own. No legislature will permit tins ng’it to be inter¬ 
fered with, except to carry out some plan for the 
general good or convenience of the people at large, 
la this country, until veryjatciy, the legislature 1ms 
not thought it fit or prudent to interfere with private 
property, and, generally speaking, prohibitory or 
constraining laws, affecting the same, have been 
applied only to tho metropolis. Those wero not intio- 
d need’until the reign of Slicaboth, and thoy wero very 
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Hunted in their oimruHua. Alter the fire of London, 
Sir Christopher Wren suggested a pjan for rebuilding 
the citv. If this had been earned into effect, it would 
have formed the undone of a splendid metropolis. 
Shortly after this fire, vis., in toe 10th A 22nd of 
Charles II, two statutes for regulating buildings ia 
Loudon were passed. These wero followed by tho 
net of 0 A 7 Anne. Another statute was passed ia 
the 33 of Geo. II., and somo others wero enacted ia 
tho reign of Geo. 111. Tlio chief obipofc of all these 
was to lire vent the spread of fire, and the public health 
or safety formed little or no ingredient in any law 
previous to Unit which is now in operation. This is 
“the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855,” which extends 
to all places within tho limits of the metropolis, at 
defined by nn act of tho same session of parliament* 
intituled An Art for the letter local Management of the 
Mdrapali-i. Tho building uot applies to tho regulation 
and supervision of buildings, tho structure and 
thickness of walls, recesses and openings in walls, 
the timbers in walls, hressummors, height and tbick- 
•s of parapets and party walls, tho construction of 
•Is, chimneys, and tlues, eloso Urea and pipes, pro- 
jpetirns, the 'sue of rooms aud warehouses, uniting 
buildingi and otherwise. Tho supervision of these 
winks ia intrusted to district surveyors, to whom 
notice mu t be given previous to a building or altera¬ 
tion being commenced, who can compel compliance 
with the uit by an order of justices. Power is also 
given to protectdaugcrunsstructures,until application 
can be made to th*» owner to do So, onit un order can 
be obtained lor the purpose; on failure to comply with 
whu h, the comieihbionera are enabled to pull down 
id retinue the name. This act was amended by on 
t e.dled “tho Metropolitan Building Act (amende 
meat), 1MV»,” winch directed that tho rules of the 
formei .let, a i to tho cubical dimeiibioiiR of buildings, 
ild a A ipplv to btu h .ib shall bo beyond three miles 
i St. l'mil'a, and used for tho raanalucturo of 
huiery uml boilers ot steam-vessels, provided snob 
dmgi shall consist of ono lloor only, and bo con- 
■ 4 * i '*iy therein mentioned In districts beyond 
ot the metropolis, somo provisions wero 
made by the act passed m IS 17, lor consolidating in 
one net certain prov i i.-ii** , V eo»*t vied m acts 
for paving, illuming,. *. ■ *, • i • v*i 'improving 

towns, which to somo extent logulates buildings, more 
especially iv* t«» *»-««»♦ ""tti n g back houses, 
i muons anil *.. ■*! .. 11 .. i .* i-- i.-im■*, c iruption 

ot i moke m • . ■ ■ *i ■. a* ! Hip -rvuion 

ot slaiiglitcrhouBes. This act is mcmpoiated with the 
Local Government Act, 1838, and is opprativo ra all 
places under the jurisdiction thexeof, and the latter 
act, in conjunction with the Publio Health Act, 1B48, 
applies to whitewashing or cleansing houses, and pro¬ 
hibits the erection of houseb over sewers, anil estab¬ 
lishes authority over the conbtructiou and elcuusing of 
drams. 

Mi.TBO«TDrn09, me'-trosl-de'-ros (Or. meton , the 
heart ol a line; tnderos, iron), in But., a gen. of the 
nut. out. Myrtaecir. The clubs and weapons of tho 
South-Sea Islanders are niudo ot the hard wood 
i Horded by v aiums i-pec’es The hqnum vtttr, or Aid 
of hew Zealand, belongs to tlua genus. 

Mkxii'o An i njriTiLb or, meP-n.ku. — The early con¬ 
dition of Mexico has been partly ascertained by meaua 
of Mexican pictures, most of wlucU were destroyed by 
the Hpntiiurd*. Theao pictures contain chronologioal 
lnstoi i*'h, nnd copies of many of them were made by 
tlm • n*nn shortly before they were destroyed. Tho 
in** t c.i'K-itcil el theso was in the possession of 
Higiieii/n y Gongora, professor of mathematics in the 
nmveiMty of Mevico in 1688. Although tho original 
is lost, u genmno copy remains, of which Humboldt 
gives a description. It commences with the deluge of 
Coxeox, or the fourth destruction of the world accord¬ 
ing to tho Axtcc cosmogony. Coxoox and his wife having 
been saved from drowning, the gift of speech was 
bestowed on thoir descendants, and fifteen families 
arm oil in Mexico. Another Mexican author, who 
wrote shortly after the conquest, divides tho history of 
the worul into fonr great parts:—the age of giants, 
whieh lasted 6,206 years; tue age of tiro, 4,804 years; 
the age of winds, 4,010; and the age of water, 4,008 
years. The Mexican paintings were executed on 
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skins, cotton doth, and the leaves of the maguey or rat, although its hand may be said to be proper* 
scar*. When the Spaniards armed in Mexico, civufea- fexonateW lew elongated than the former specie*. The 
toon had so far advanced, that, amongst the Axtecs, the body or the mouse to moderately full, the head 
right of private property was understood, alias ware tapering, the muzzle pointed, the eyes pr ominent, and 
bmlt, professions and distinctions of rank ousted, the the ears broad and rounded, the legs being shoit, and 
arts were cultivated with considerable success, do. The the feet rather delicate than otherw ue. 1 1 seems to ba 
teoeall iv, or pyramids, are amongst the moat remark* entirely dependent on man, aa it to never fonnd far from 


is supposed to have been uunt oy tre Toicecs, who ioeir leonnoisy, conpieu wiw meir thievish propeufti- 
preceacd the Aztecs, lhe obiect of these pyramids to ties, they are extremely dostruot vein houses, devouring 

unknown; thoy sri generally truncated, and the everything they can get at,-—meal, flour, bread, cheese, 
larger on*s aro often surrounded by a number of butter, tallow; in fact nothing edible seems to escape 
smaller ones, which are supposed to have been tombs, them. Thoir great enemy is the oat; bat even she is 
In the cathedral at Mexico is fixed a circular stone, unable quite to extirpato them, and thus they do con- 
marked with hiereglyphical figures, by which the siderablo mischief. Their ravugrg, however, are not 
Aztecs denoted the months. Not far from it is a confined to houses merely, as they do much damago in 
stone altar,!where human sacrifices were oflered up. farmyards by entering corn-stacks,' where they gnaw 
A large,idol to also preserved in the Dorr.inicun eon* away to their heart's content. Their enemies, besides 
vent representing a nuge serpent devouring u human man, and the cat and ferret, aro weasels, owls of 
being, iho p> rounds of Papmdln, near Ver.i Cruz, various species, and the kestrel, nil of which make the 


re been bmlt by tbe Toltecs, who their fecundity, coupled with their thievish propeusi- 
19 . lhe obiect of these pyramids to ties, they are extremely dcstruot 1 o m houses, devouring 
ri generally truncated, and the everything they can get at,—meal, flour, bread, cheese, 
ften surrounded by a number of butter, tallow; in fact nothing edible seems to escape 
i arc supposed to have been tombs, them. Thoir great enemy is the oat; but even she is 


Deuiff. Iho piriuuias or l'apiMiiui, near vruz, » arums h uua uie ncsim, nu ui huicd mmo 109 

arc built of largo masses of pnrplivrv, and some mouse their prey. It has many litters during the 
remarkable antiquities hate been oflato yours dm- yfrar, and from fl\e to seven young ones in each littor; 
colored at Yucatan. consequently it soon increases considerably if nndto- 

MimitRoir. (See Dtrrnnt ) tnrbeu. The domestio mouse is common Ihroduhout 

Europe, and, indeed, has extonaed to 


remarkable antiquities have been ot lato yours dis¬ 
colored at Yucatan. 

3fBrBunoir. (See Dtrmra ) 

MRzzo,s*r"-r" p lit>*ri» , .lv.iK, rr»* , d ,< '; a term in Mu 
generally v«*t ri c. v.mi n w*th some other 
word; as mcxzo-fjrte, moderately loud; si exxo-puino, 
rather soft: tnezzo-noprano. the middle iq»eou.s of 
female voice. The 0 clef, when placed on the second 
lino of tho staff, in order to accommodate tho mezzo- 
soprano voice, is temtod tho metzo-eoprano clef. 

MxzzonwTO. (See Kngbavixg.) 

Mr, mi, the syllable appbed by Guido to tho third 


consequently it soc 
turbeu. The dome 

r #, -r',lit.Ti. , .lv. »• iiv, tp* VJ* t a term In Sin tho whole of Europe, and, indeed, bos extended to 
•■p:* v 1.1 n c. v .mi *i wth some other America and Australia. Another variety of the Ifurwa. 
cxzo-fjrte, moderately lond; si ezzo-putno, tho wood-mouse (Mue lylvaticua), is hkewiso found 
• mezzo-Hoprano. the middle speou-s of throughout Europe, whore it proves a powerful end 
. The 0 clef, when placed on the second hitter enemy to the ogncnltumt. It is generally 
taff, in order to accommodate tho mezzo- found in fields and garaeus, and it baa a habit of 


minor Beale. 

Mtasha. (See Malaria.) lower giejish while, with a little orai.ge-rcd spot on 

Mica, mV-kd (from Lat. mica, I shine), in Min., a the breast. The harvest mouse (Mu* meea$riua) Mono 
mineral having a somewhat metallic lustre, and ea- of the prettiest varieties of this litUo animal, and, in 

8 able of being split into thm plates It enters into fact, it is ono of tho most elegant of onr natiro 
ie composition of most of the primary rooks. It also qu.idrupeds. It builds its nest in staudipg corn, and 
occurs is shales, sandstones, and other sedimentary during the harvebt season it is earned into the barns 
deposits, being derived from the broken-down gia-i along with the sheaves, m which places it breeds and 
rntic rocks. It consists chemically of the silicates of multiplies 111 considerable numbers. Its whole length 
potash nnd alumina, more or less coloured bv peroxide * t exceed two inches. Its colour u a light 
of iron. The alnmiua is often partly replaced by litliia, reddish brown. 

magnesia, and limn. Mica has lately received mipor- Micir vhlm\b, imlc'-l-mle, is the feast of the arch* 
tant applications in tho manufacture of transparent angel Michael, oclebrated on tho SOlli of September, 
letters for shop-windows and ot Bmokc-sliuucs to It is 0110 of tho regular periods in this country for 
gas icts. settling rents. 

Micah, Book op, mf'-kJ, is one of the bonks of tho Mii'Knrobv.mt'-fcro-foem (Gr.stf&ro»,sraal], and lw«* 


>ranu clef. piling np largo stores of grain, acorns, nuts, and snob* 

like, as a provision for the winter season. It often 
Mr, mt, the syllablo appbed by Guido to tho third takes possession of the deserted holes of moles, where 
note of his hexachords. it 11 expressed 111 tho natural it lays up its magazine. Its cars are about half tho 
hexaehord by the letter E, and is the third noto of tho length of the head, the tail nearly as long as the head 

and body; the upper parts reddish brown, and the 
lower giejibh while, with a little orai.ge-red spot on 


potash nnd alumina, more or less coloured bv peroxide 
of iron. The alnmiua is often partly replaced by litliia, 
magnesia, and fame. Mica has lately received mipor- 


letters for shop-windows and ot smoke 


ramp 

-shade 


, Book op. «f r *£J ( is one of the bonks of tho MioKorobw.int'-lra-foem (Or. mifcro*, small, and hot* 
minor prophets in the Old Testament, bearing the panm mov, world), denotes, literally, a small nr little world, 
of its author, Micah, who, as wo aro told, prophesied and is aterzn often metaphorically upphedtoman. Aa* 
dnnng the reigns of Jotham, Ahai, and llezekiab, and trologera used to maintain that tho organization of man 
waa consequently a contemporary of Isaiah (n.c.75 ( J— accurately corresponded to the organization of the 
600). The book may bo divided into threo parts. It universe, which they called the macrocosm (Or. nakroe. 
commences with a majestic exordium, in which is intro- great, and konuoe), The different parts and bmbs of 
dnoed a sublime thoophany, the Lord descending from man were made to correspond to tho different parts 
his dwelling-place to judge the nations of the earth, wLo of the universe, and engravings aro to bo found in 


commences with a majestic exordium, in which is intro- great, ami koewot). 1 no amereni parts ana limbs or 
dnoed a sublime thoophany. the Lord descending from man were made to correspond to the different parts 
his dwelling-place to judgo the nations of the earth, wLo of the universe, and engravings aro to bo found in 
appronch to receive fiVirnts th«n fWlows a prophecy works of tho time in which man is represented aa 
that iM'Mtri 1 ‘■hall ur.d ir.itt .li.-'.ri also bhull anffer standing in the centre of tho universe, surrounded by 
injury and bo corned into captivity, followed by a pro- lines niche if mg the various connections of tho heavenly 
mise of the reunion of the whole people (ch. 1 . 11 .). In bodie. within-limb*. 

the second part the destruction of Jerusalem is fore- Mtckocohmic B ilt, ni-kro-koj-mik, in' Chom., tha 


mise of the reunion of the whole people (ch. 1 . 11 .). In budie. with hi-limb*. 

the second part the destruction of Jerusalem is fore- Mtckocohmic R ilt, ni-kro~k('4 > -v\ik i in'Chom,, tha 
told, the return of tho Jowb from Bub) Ion, and tho phosphate of t-ndu and ammonia. It is much used in 
glories of the fatnre Zion, with the advent of the Mes- blowpipe experiments, and is made by dissolving six or 
si ah (ni. 6). The third part consists of a dialogue seven parts of phoapliato of soda and one part of 
between the Lord and hto people, zn which he reproves ohlondo of ammonium in hot water, and allowing tha 
them for their sins, and threatens them with punish- solution to crjatallize. 

ments, ending with the, ronuse of a return from their Micbovxtxb, mi-kromf-e-tcr (Gr. nilcroe, small; flic* 
captivity.’’ The style an< ideas of Micah aro not unlike tron, a measure), an instrument applied to telescope* 
those of Isaiah. He » dear and dibtinct, powerful ind microscopes for the purpose of measuring s m all 
and animated, rising in many eases to vchcmcnoo and .(paces or angles with great accuracy or convenience. 


and animated, rising in many cases to vchcmcnoo and 
sublimity. Micah is tho only prophet that pointed out 
Bethlehem as the birthplace of tho future Messiah. 

Mice, or Morsa Family, mf*e (Aug.-Bax.), a family 
of rodent mammalia belonging to the order Uiirct 
The domestic mouse (Mum vhuckImm of LinxuBas) has 
Sts ears about half tho length of the head, tho tail a 
little shorter than the head and body, and tho general 


;t, powerful ind microscopes for the purpose of measuring s m all 
?mcnoo and .ipacea or angles with great accuracy or convenience, 
pointed out Numerous contrivances of vanons kinds, depending 
Messiah. an different principles, have been employed for this 
r.),»family purpose. Amongst tho moat useful may be noted"— 
dcr (Jiirc* I. The wire micrometer, which is placed in the tube of 


eolonr of the npper portions of the body m greyish inch in diameter, to tbe edgee of whioharing of steel to 
brown, while that of tho lower parts is yellowish cemented. This instrument to conveniently need for 
grey. The moose is, in fact, but a small edition of the comparing the placo of a small star or comet with that 

aw < 
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of • known star in nearly the same parallel of decline* 
tion. 3. The divided oljtct-qlaet, or double image micro 
meter. This instrument is formed by dividing th< 
object-glass of the telescope or mioroecope into twr 
helves, the straight edges being ground smooth, eothf 
they may easily slide by one another. From th: 
instrument being nsed to estimate the diameter of thi 
son, it is sometimes called the heliomotcr. For far 
tber information on the subject of the micrometer, 
the reader is referred to an article on the subject b; 
Sir David firewater in the Encyclopaidla liritanmra. 

Mxcrobcopb, mi'-Jcroi-kope (Or. milcroe, little 
ekopeo, I see), an instrument, the purpose of which i 
to enlarge considerably tho images of objects that an 
either totally invisible or not readily seen with th. 
naked eye. Tho early history of the microscope, lik< 
that of many other scientific instruments, is involved 
In considerable obscurity, so that not evon tho time of 
its discovery, nor tho name of its inventor, can bo Axed 
on with any degroo of i crl unty. As tho microscope, 
however, in its ai:npli ,a t i» a iin, consisted of little oi 
nothing else than the magnifying power or lens, which 
must of necessity ha\o been made of glass or some 
Other transparent and highly refracting juutonal, n 
is evident that its invention may bo referred to a 
period anterior to tho Christian era. From a passag. 
m Aristophanes, who lived live centuries befur. 
Christ, it would seem that " burning-glasses*' wen 
Bold at the shops oi the grocers of Atb ’ns. Several 
other circumstances tend to show that magnifying. 

f losses wore used by the ancient Greeks and Homans 
n the French cabinet of medals there is a seal, salt 
to have bolonged to Michael Angelo, tho fabrication oi 
Which, it is believed, useends to a very remote epoch, 
and upon which fifteen figures have been engraved in 
a circular space of fourteen millimetres in diameter. 
These figures aro not all visible to tho naked eyo 
Mention is also made by Cicero of an Iliad ol Homci 
written upon parchmeut, which was contained in a 
nut-shell.* fiouecn, who was born m the first year of 
the Christian era and died a.d. <C», in his “Natura 
Questions," lib. i. cap. 7, snj h " Howover small and 
obsenro tho writing may be, it appears larger and 
clearer when viewed thiough a glnbulo of glass filled 
with water/* Pliny, who cued a d. 7IJ, incut ions tho 
burning pr'pertv nt !c a '*p* *"a'* 1 of irla** • and Ptolemy, 
11ie<vli‘l»riiii-.iii*:r.' a i •• I \l-au.i inn, who flourished 
in tho latter part of tho 1st century, was evidently 
acquainted with tho existence of magmfying-glasses, 
and he makes uso of tho word rofraetion in his work on 
optics. Jn 1H52, at the meeting of tho British Asso¬ 
ciation, Sir David JlrewBtcr showed a plate of rock 
crystal, worked into tho form of n lens, winch had been 
recently found among the ruins of Nineveh, fiir David 
maintained that this lens had boon destined for optical 
purposes, and was never used os an article of dress 
The lens is now among the Nineveh remains m tho 
British Musenm. It i- not, however, a difficult matter 
to fix tho period when the microscope began to be 
generally known, and nsed for the purpose of exami¬ 
ning minnto objects. Although wo are ignorant of the 
name of the first inventor, we nre acquainted with tho 
names of those who first introduced it to public view. 
Xachias Jansen and his son nro said to hnve made 
mioroscopes beforo tho year 15U0; and in 10S5, Stelhiti 

K blishea a'descriptiou of tho parts of a bee which he 
I examined through n microscope In this country, 
with tho formation of the Hoi id Society in 1000, a 
new era of optical scicnco may bo said to have com¬ 
menced ; for not only v do tho early volumes of the 
Transactions descriho now microscopes, bnt literally 
teem with improvements in the construction of these 
instruments, and with discoveries made through their 
mediara. Soon after the invention of tho microscope, 
the field it presented to Dbservation was cultivated bv 
men of the first rank in science, who enriched almost 
every branch of natural history with the discoveries 
they made by moans of this instrument. The Single, or 
Simple MiooQfioope, was invented long beforo the 
Double, or Compound Microscope: the former will, 
therefore, first claim our attention. By referring to 
the articles upon Light and Lew, the reader will be 
able to understand how an object is magnified by 
means of a simple microscope. A very 1 small convex, 
lens of short food length, or a sphere of glass, may be I 
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Microscope 

used for magnifying purposes. When an object is 
placed very'near to the eye, a magnified image ia 
formed on the retina; bat on account of the too groat 
divergency of the rays, the eye ia not able to obtain • 
distinct perception of the object. If, however, a very 
small lens, not exceeding m breadth that of the pupil 
of the eye, and of focal length so short that the object 



PQ shall be in its principal focus, be placed close to 
tho eye, the rays or light emerging from the lens will 
be nearly parallel, and therefore lit to produce distiuct 
vision; at tho same time tho image v a will bo mag¬ 
nified to tho aorno extent as before, when the lenses 
of Binglo microscopes ore very convex, the magnifying 
power is great, but the field of view ie small; and it ia 
so difficult; to adjust their focal distance with accuracy, 
that it rcqmrcs some practice to render the use of them 
familiar. Tim microscopical investigations of Leeuwen- 
inok and Swammerdam, of Lyonot and Kilts, were 
.11 accomplibhcd with microscopes of this description. 
About tho year 1065, glass globules began to be oeca- 
non ally applied to the single mieroscopo instead of 
a onvex lenscB; but the greatest improvement which 
Ins instrument received was made by Iaeberkuhn 
1710. It consists in 
ilacmg the small Ions m 
ho centre of a highly- 
•fished concave speculum 
if silver, by means of which 
. strong light is reflected 
m tho upper surface ol an 
•hjcct; thus eniiblmg it to 
hi examined wilh greater 
■ase and satisfaction. The 
mplo mieroscopo may 
oqsist of one, two, or 
hroo lenses; hut these lat¬ 
er aro always eo arranged 
is only to produce the ef- 
cct oi a single lens. In 
he compound microscope, 
owever, not less than two 
nises must be employed, 

-ono to form an wvcitcu 
mage of the object, which, 
eing nearest to the object, 

1 called tho objett-ijluea ; 

Aid the other to magnify 
.his image, and, from being 
rarest to tho eye of tho 
bserver, called the eye- 
’«*». There is every wa¬ 
in to believe that the 
■artiest compound micro* 
sopes which were used by 
anseu and Galileo con* 
isted of a convex lens tor 
n object-glass, and a con* 

■ave ono for an eye-glass, 
imilar to the telescope in 
ise at that period. In 
116, Fontana used two 
invex lenses, Dr. Hooke 
reo, and Kustachio Divinl 
mr; tho two next the eye 

■ing plano-convex aud placed in contact, with their 
nvex side* towards each other, to give a high power 
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and a large and flat field. In 1691, Philip Bonani pied nifying power, together with inch dearness of defloi- 
a compound microMope with three lenses. and added t»on, u it necessary for tho investigation of the sdeuca 
to it an illuminating apparatus with two lenses. The of histology. One ot tho principal results of mforo- 
compound refracting microscope, in ita simplest form, soopio research is, that a closer unity of organization 
will be understood by consulting the preceding diagram, hat been found to exist among the minute structure* 
BAB' us small convex lens, before which, and at a of organised beings than among the larger 01 cant. In 
diatanee from it a little greater than its local length, organized beings, Natirre works cut her must secret 
if a small object PQ bo placed, an inverted image pq processes by structures far too minute for observation 
will lip formed of it. The adjustment is such that pa is with tho unassisted eye. Hence w e find that the best 
formed w the focna of a convex lens bul\ and therefore modern boohs on human on 1 c ■«« s - it ■.» »...i ^ e « 

the raja, alter being reflected through it, aro parallel are filled with dcscuptiwns u 1 1 .• -4 u. i ,\rf i.. 

when they emerge, aud consequently in a state fit to structures. The nroct'Hbcs of sccrctmn, of nutrition, 
produce distinct vision. An eye, therefore, placed at of generation, and even the mysterious action ot rlio 
£ will see a magnified image of 1*<J at pg. The rc- bruin and nervous sj stem, unintelligible, save m their 
fleeting compound microscope was first suggested by results, by the me.in» formally employed, ore now being 
6ir Isaao Newton, and its construction varied and gradually evolved by the labours 01 microscopic physio* 
rendered more complex by Dr. Barker and Dr. Smith, legists. Among thos>e who have employed tho niicro- 
of Cambridge. In 1738, LiebcrLuhn's invention of tho scope not onlv with the gi cutest assiduity but with tho 
solar microscope was communicated to tho public; utmost benefits to science and to their lellow-civ.it urea, 
and since tKattimo the microscope aud m'oioscomc have been tho members of the medical profession, 
science have mado rapid advance. In 1812, Dr. wol- An extended microscopic examination has also shown 
loston proposed a verv useful form of tho instrument, that animals and plants gradually approach each other 
coiled by him the penscopic microscope, in which two us we descend m tho scale, until they meet iu a com- 
hemispherical lenses wore cemented together by their mon centre,—the simple or individual cell. At this 
plana surfaces, having a atop between them to limit poiut, nil means of distinguishing between vegetable 
tho aperture. A similar proposal was madn by Sir and animal organism end, and no fcaturo exists 
Davia Brewster in 1820. who achieved his result by cut- which, in tho preseut state ol science, can enablo any 
ting a groove in a whole sphere and filling tho groove one to determine to which of the two kingdoms the 
with opaque matter. Seven years previously, Sir David individual cell belongs. Onoof tho chief distinctions 
had first pointed onfc the loafing value of precious between the element aiy ti-siies ot plants and anunala 
atones, such as the diamond, ruby, garnet, &c„ for the is, that while in tlie plant the cell, bowover modified m 
construction of microscopes. Lenses of glass undergo form, still possesses all the characters of a cell, m 
decomposition and loso tneir polish m course of time, the animal it usually undergoes a development into 
At'the same period, tho subject of achromatism on- tissues, in which the cellular form entirely disappears, 
gaged the attention of some of tho most profound — lirf Quorkrtfs Lecture* on HtthlHiy, and Practical 
mathematicians in England. From that time the Trrahnc mi the U$a n/ the Muruncnpr; The Jl%eroteap§ 
manufacture of the achromatic compound microscope ami if a Uriel ationa, by W B. Caipcntcr. 
in this country lupidlyimproved, and the instruments Middlr Abh, mul'-dl, is that period in tha his- 
now made in London me unequalled in any pari ot tli toryof Europe winch begins with the final dcstrnc- 
woild. The mode m which the microscope is tiMioll.. tion of the Homan enipue, and is coutudcroiL by Romo, 
mounted will be seen by the aciouipanjmg illustration to end wi'h t 1 e t: r* t 1 *** •»» : ny others, 

with the ]•' i . , i* • *vi«i i c-ca,ortbe 

invention ol printing. \ >*. • •■» II ."i, who has 

wiittcna lustorv ot this period, it extends lrom the 
invasion ot Fmnto by Clovis, a. P. ASM, to that of 
Naples by Chailes VJlf , 1 Ini. In any case, it com¬ 
prise*, a p< nod of about ten centimes. In general, it 
w is that period m the hidory ol Europe in which tho 
fo'idnl *v ten w .is established ami developed down to 
ff li>- ini -1 prominent events which led to its overthrow. 
The first ccn tunes of this pet mil aro often called tho 
Dark Ages, a name not inappropriate when wa con* 
sider tho condition of tho buibarous tribes by whom 
lloninu institutions were overthrown. The acqui¬ 
sitions of civilisation were ruthlessly trampled under 
fool by barbarous wan tors, and.tho civil development 
of society, which hod been the work of ngw, received 
a sevei o’cherk. It is more tban doubtful, however, 
whether civilization has in tho long run been a loser 
b\ this state of things. The civilization of florae was 
degenerate and lot ten to an enormous extent, while 
those rude and ruthless harhanaus afforded materials 
for carrjuig on a more healthy and permanent state 
of advancement. “The fiist moiety of these ton ages/* 
says llaJl.im, “is almost absolutely barren,and pre¬ 
sents H tie but a catalogue of evils. Tbo subversion 
ol the Jtomun empire ana devastation of its provinces 
by barbarous nations, either immediately preceded, or 
were coincident with, thocommcncemcutof the middle 
period Wo begin in darkness aud calamity; and 
though (be shadows grow fainter as we advance, vet 
we arc to break off our pursuit as the morning breathes 
Of an ordinary student's microscope. In all the me- upon us and tho twilight reddens into the lustre of 
chanism connected with it, the pnucipal requirement day. No circumstance is so pronunouton tho first sur- 
is steadiness, or freedom from vibrations not equally vey of society during the cm licr centuries of tinsperiod 
communicated to the object under examination and as the depth of ignoranco in which it was immersed s 
to the lenses by winch it is viewed. The investigation and from this, more thau any tingle cause, tho moral 
of the minute structure of animals and plants by and social evils which those ages experienced appear 
means of tho microscope may bo truly said to be the to have been derived aud perpetuated.** When Latin 
creation of this century, notwithstanding the pro- ceased to bo a living language, tho whole treasury of 
vious discoveries of Leeuwenhoek, Malpighi, Hooke, knowledge was looked up from the eyes of the people, 
and others. Daring the greater part of the 18th ccn- The sohools were confined to cathedrals and monas- 
tury, except as a mere toy, the microscope fell m‘o, tones, and exclusively designed for the purposes of 
disuse; nor was it till within tho last thirty yean that religion j so that for centuries it was rare for alaj man, 
it was really rendered capable of yielding such a mag- of whatever rank, to know how to sign hia name. Bven 
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lads* 

ths dtirgy were, for a long period, not very materiellj 
•openor as a body to the oninstraoted laity. What* 
•wr of leaning edited, however, was to be found 
within the pale of the Chnreh, which, indeed, was 
pretty extenlire, and comprehended many who did not 
extreme the offices of religions minutry. In the 0th 
century the beat writers in Latin were ecareely read; 
and perhaps from the middle of this age to the 11th 
there was, in a general mew of literature, little diffe¬ 
rence to be discerned. With each a state of society it 
cannot be donbted that morality was at a very low 
abb. The seeda of social virtues must hare existed 
even daring the darkest time of this period; but his¬ 
tory, whioh re Hoots only the more prominent features 
of society, affords us but little oviaence of it. These 
remarks apply moro particularly to tho dark ages of 
the period, which may bo considered to come down to 
the end of tho 11th century. Xu the eonrse of tho 
12th century a considerable change took plaao. Polite 
literature, us well as the abstraser science of antiquity, 
became the subject of cultivation ; and several write's 
of that age, in different parts of Europe, are «!i»r :i- 
guished, moro or less, for elegance, though not abso¬ 
lute punty of Latin style, and for their acquaintance 
with those ancients who arc its principal models. In 
the 13th eentnry tl ere seems to lmve been some de- 
ehno of classical literature, m consequence, probably. 
Of the scholastic philosophy which was then in its 
greatest vigour; at least we do not find os many good 
writers os in the preeodmg ago. Hut about tho middle 
of the 11th century, or perhaps a bttlo sooner, an 
ardent seal for tho restoration of uuciont learning 
began to manifest itself. The copying of books rose to 
be a branch of trade, and thoir price was consequently 
reduced. A search now began to bo initdn for ancient 
manuscripts, m w 1 ich l*e*-nreh p'i* , t-»**larlr i* «•* •*- 
guishedhynsolf. In the "u-p n * r .•« (!■ • 

was oarried on with unabated vigour, and tho whole 
lives of Itaban seholais were devoted to the recovery 
of manuscripts and tho revival ot philology. The dis¬ 
covery of an unknown manuscript, s.ijs Tirabosclu, 
was regardod almost as tho conquest of a kingdom. 
Daring tho 14th and 16th centuries colleges begun to 
be established in Germany, England, and other parts 
of Europe, libraries beegnin moro numerous, und 
books, after tho happy invention of paper, though still 
veiy scarce, nughb bo copied at less expense. Laht of 
all, themrrntion of printing, about tho middle of the 
16th oentuiy, was the great moons of dispelling the ( 
ignorance und darkness of the middlo ages, and of! 
introducing tho dawn of civilization of modern times 
During this latter period, the moral character of l 
society was much improved, owing, in no small degree, 1 
to the advance of chivalry; commerce and tho xnunu-' 
faotnres made great progress; tho use of tho popular 
languages became more general, and greater freedom 
of thought m religious matters b< can to manifest itself. 
— Rtf. llallam’a Europe dartng the Middle Agra. 

Minas, (Sax. mgggr), o dipterous insect, be- 
longing to the genus Chironomut, of tho family Tiaau* 
Uda. it frequents marshy situations, and has a good 
many points of roscmblanoo to tho gnat. The pro¬ 
boscis is short, thick, and ends in two large fleshy 
lips) the antenna) are longer than tho head, and arc 
ample, being rarely pectinate; the palpi are longer 
than tho proboscis, the eyes acute, and tha ocelli 
wanting. The body and legs are long ami slender, the 
wings narrow and elongate, and the lialteroa, or balan¬ 
cers, aro nakod, and proportionately longer than thoso 
of tho dlptera. In their flight, nudges can be seen con¬ 
tinually moving about in the air during the autumn, and 
they ascend and doscond in a vertical line with a bam¬ 
ming, bussing noise. 

luBSUvm b Day, nM»tmmF*mrr 9 is the festival or 
fit. John tho Baptist, held on tho 24th of Juno. It 
wsa long the onstom in this country to kindle flres at 
midnight on Midsummer eve in honour of the stunmor 
solstiee. 

MioiOimn. (See Husnu a.) 

MxosAnon or Bibbs. {See Bibbs.) 

Hilftiw, nil'-dtw (Sax. mi/dMas), the term applied 
to tho thin whitish coating sometimes found on the 
leaves of vegetables, on paper, cloth, &o. It consists of 
innumerable minuto fungi. The mildew of wheat is 
produced by tho fongua called Pumma gromim* 


Military Schools 

Hni, mit§ (Lat. mUlepaenu, a thousand paoeal.i- 
Amongst the ancient Homans, eachpace was five reett 
and each foot oontained about 11*01 modern English 
inches. At this caloulation, each Boman mile eon* 
tained 1,014 yards, or nearly nue-tenths and one- 
si xtieth of an Bnghsh mile. The English statute mile 
is 8 furlongs, each of 220 yards; or 40 poles of 6| yards 
or lot feet each. It is, consequently, 1,700 yariut or 
5,290 foot. It would appear that the English statute 
nula was defined incidentally in the 35th year of 
Queen Elisabeth's reign. An aot was then passed, by 
which persons were forbidden to build within three 
nules of London. In that statute, the mile waa 
declared to bo " 8 furlongs of 40 perches, of 10$ feet 
each." In nearly every country of Europe, the mile 
is used as an itinerary moasure, particularly in those 
countries whioh at one time were subject'to tho 
Homans. Its length, however, vanes greatly amoni 
different nations, and in some countries has cvidentl 
become confounded with the Celtic league. The fof- 
\»«p.» li«> will fthnw tho differeooo between the pnn- 


L . I*ii- pea* nules r— 

Tarda. SKat. mil* 

1,7(10 English statute mflo 1*000 

l,Glt Ancient Homan mile.. *IJ17 

1,(128 Modern Human mile ................. *925 

1,‘JSl Ancient Scottish nulo ............... 1*127 

2,29) Irish mile • • ■ i*m« ••■••••••ees»*«eoe 1*273 

4,2(13 French posting longue. .... 2 42 J 

4,MW) French league ol 25 to the degree 2 701 

4,035 Spanish judicial league. 2 034 

6,700 HortugutiBO league.. 3 H41 

10,120 German long nulo. 6*753 

0,h» 9 German short mile . 3 H97 

8,244 Danish mile . 4 0s4 

11,700 Swedish mile . 0 CW 


In France, Tt’ilv, and tho Netherlands, tho metrical 
mile of Ijsjf) French metres, or 1,093 English jards, u 
used. The geographical mile, or the sixtieth of a 
degree of latitude, or about 2,025 yards, is used in 
England and Italy Tho geographical league of throe 
such miles, or 0,075 yards, is used in England and 
France. In Germany, the geographical mile is four 
English geographical miles, or 8,10) yards, which is 
•Uso the length of tho mile in Holland. The Arabian 
mile is 2,148 yards; tho Chinese 1% 032 yards; tho 
IVrmnn pnrnaawj, d.Ofltf raids; the Kussinn vurat. 
1,107 yards, and the Turkish hern , 1,820 yards Iltfl 
Kelly's Combu>t; and tho JSngluh Cj/clopadiu —article 
Mile. 

MiT.mnT Furr mow. (S’csEnrcATtoir, Militvsy.) 

MrLiTAitv KrnooM arc establishments in .vlncn 
Bold lore are instructed, or youths educated for the 
army. Tho anldier aehoola of Prussia belong to the 
first of these i lushes, and arc tho most remarkable; 
Jicy nre established in every regiment or battalion, 
and in them the privates nre tanc’-t th« rudimentary 
branches «f education, and •ncln i - - nj' 1 . * Mili¬ 
tary schools ot a similar kind exist in tho British, 
Austrian, and other European armies. Institutions 
’>f tho second class, intended for tho education of 
.dlirers, have been m existence sineo the days of 
antiquity, and now form an indispensable part of the 
military svstem of nil great nations. Louis XV. founded 
the first nnbtory school in Franco in 1751; it had 600 
pupils, all of whom wore voang noblemen. In 1903, 
Bonnpartn founded tho oolebratiid school of fit. Cyr, 
which still returns the principal features of its first 
organisation. Before tho Seven years* war, the French 
had established artillery schools m every town where a 
regiment ot that arm was garrisoned. In Prussia, the 
education of officers is provided for by high schools 
for each arm in cvexy division of the army; and by 
tho Royal Military ’School, fonndod by Frederick 
the Great, to which the most deserving young offloers 
are admitt ed from the line. In this country, the mili¬ 
tary schools which hold the highest reputation aro tha 
Boyal Military College at Sandhurst, which comprises 
a cadets* college and a staff college (ms Cadbt, 
Military), ana tha Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, designod as an artillery and engineer sohooL 
The Addisoombe Military College was established by 
the Kast-India Company for tho education of cadets 
for their own army. The best-known military academy 
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Militia 

in the North American States it that at Weat Point, 
fonnded in 1003. Cadets are admitted on the recom¬ 
mendation of members of congress and the president. 
The number of cadets is limited to 350. The education 
and subsistence are gratuitous, but the graduates are 
expected to spend eight rears in the public service. 

Militia, m&uft'-yd (tat. niUt t a soldier), a term 
employed to distinguish from the regular forces a body 
of citizens who may be celled out for a bruited time, 
and embodied as soldiers on occasion of emergency. 
Under different names, each an establishment exists in 
roost European countries. In this country, after the 
Norman conquest, the proprietors of laud wore com¬ 
pelled to contribute to the defence of the realm in the 
event of a threatened invasion, by providing men and 
arms in proportion to their estates. The troops were 
raised nnder the authority of '* commissions of array,” 
whioh were issued by the crown. At first, the militia 
seem to have been liable to bo marched to any part of 
the kingdom, when required: but in Edward the 
Third's roign it was decreed that no militia-man should 
be sent out of bis county except in timo of public 
danger. From the reign of tPhilip A Mary, the 
lords lieutenant bavo had the charge, under the 
sovereign, of raising the mnlitia in thc/r various coun¬ 
ties. After the celebrated dispute between Charles I. 
and tho parliament, regarding the right to command 
the militia, it was docreed at the Restoration, that 
•• the solo supremo government, command, and disposi¬ 
tion of the militia, and of all forces by sea and land, 
and of all forts and places of strength, is, and by tho 
laws of England ever was, tho undoubted right of lus 
majesty (Charles IT) and his royal predecessors.” 
In 1757, a bill was passed by which the militia wa* 
reconstructed; and in 1802 tho militia laws of Rnglant 
and Scotland wore consolidated by 42nd Qeo. III. 
o. Qp and 91. New regulations wero parsed in the 
15th, 16th, 17ib, 18th, and 19th Viot., winch contain 
the law Bpphoublo to the militia at present. By the 
constitution of the militia in tho United Kingdom, the 
sovereign appoints lords licntenant in lhitiun, and 
governors in Ireland, to each county or province, with 
power to call out and train tho militia annually; and 
%m appoint deputy-lieutenants or deputy-governors, 
and other officers, subject to the rovol appro*nl. All 
persons not labouring under bodily infirmity, und not 
specially excepted, oro liable to bo chosen l«y ballot as 
imlitia-men; and are compelled, nnder a 4.' 10 penalty, 
either to servo or provide a substitute The persons 
excepted, sre—peers of the realm . commi<'Mon»d anil 
non-commissioned officers ami mivuti** iu tin* regular 
lories, hulf-puy officers in the arinv, navy, and 
marines; and commissioned officers who have nerved 
four years iu tho militia; members of corns of yeo¬ 
manry or volunteers ; seamen and persons amng duty 
at the royal docks, at the gun-wharfs anil powder- 
magazines; ulso persons employed under the Board of 
OnTnauce; resident members of tho universities; 
clergymen of the Established Church; constables, 
articled clerks, apprentices, and somo others. Tho 
militia is trained and exercised tmeo a year, and 
during fourteen days each timo; or once in a year, for 
twenty-eight dart, at the discretion of the lords lieu- 
tenant or thoir deputies. During the war with Russia, 
in 1855, tho whole of the militia in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, amounted to 61,754. Within a month, 
this number decreased to 61,193; but dunug that time 
19,150 had volunteered into the line. 

Milk, milk (Sax. male?), an opaque whitish secre¬ 
tion peculiar to tho females of tho class Mammalto, or 
those animals which feed their young from their teats. 
Milk differs as procured from various animals, but ita 
general characteristics are the same in all* The most 
familiar variety is that of the cow. Milk may bo looked 
upon aa a serous fluid, bolding in suspension minute 
wlute globules, composed of casein and fatty matter. 
\\ hen examined microscopically, these globules are 
found to have a diamoter of '00039 inob, end to dis¬ 
appear on the addition of a solution of potash.—( Eat - 
j> nl.) According to tho researches of Professor Nasse, 
of Masburg, milk is thus constituted1st. Smooth, 
homogeneous, transparent oil-globules, and large off- 
globules, also the common milk-globules; 2nd. cream- 
globules, distinguishable by their facette-like appear¬ 
ance} 8rd« granulated yellow aorpusclesi 4th. the 
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Milk _ 

lamella of the epithelium; 6th. the more or lees turbid 
medium in which the four preceding kind of corpuscles 
are suspended. When milk ja allowed to stand tor 
some time, it undergoes spontaneous changes; a thick 
yellowish substance, called cream , oolleet# on the sun 
‘“h the milk beneath becomes thinner and of a 
pale bluish colour. Butter, buttermilk, and cream- 
cheese, are mode from cream by processes whioh will 
be found described under the articles on Bumaand 
Cbbak. Milk from which butter baa lieen taken iho 
undergoes spontaneous changes; it becomes much 
sourer, and congeals into a moss of tho consistency of 
jelly. The fermentation of this coagulated mass is 
hastened by heat; and when certain substances are 
added at very rapidly takes place. Thus, acids and 
spirits of wine oerd/e it, as it is called; but the most 
powerful coagulator m use 19 a decoction from tha 
stomach of amniol-s especially that of a calf, called 
rtnnti. After being thus treated, if the whole Is put 
into a bag And squeezed, a thin fluid is forced ont, and 
a tough whitish matter is left behind: the latter sub- 
stance is called curd , nnd tho former whey. [Set 
CnjiHBii.) According to Berzelius, tho spocilfo gravity 
of milk is 1*1)33 j that of cream, 1 204; and their com¬ 
position is.— 

Skimmed If. Ik. 

Water. 028*75 

Casoons matter, or curd, withatraco 

of butter . 28*00 

Sugar of milk . 35*00 

Uydroehlurato urn! phosphate of potash 1*05 
Lactic acid, acetate of potash, and a 

truce of lactate of iron... 0*00 

Earthy phosphates 1........... *••'........... *30 

• 1000 00 

Cream* 

Water •lifSMIlsAsfHSMMMiHSSMMMMlsaMMkl 020*00 

Curd . 86*00 

Butter 4600 

10U000 

T r,n statement- r**p«ef in? tTie composition of Human 
n. k lire . *i. f »..» *i c \ .»wing, probably, to the dif¬ 
ficulty of obtaining it tu sufficient quantity for analysis, 
mil lilwi from it- mutability in regard to tho relative 
proportions of flic component parts. Its apccitlo gra¬ 
vity, however, appears to * ujw between 1*020 and 1*035} 
ind its solid contents, according to V •*.■*»* Wrr, vary 
|j«twcen 11 and 12*6 per cent. The rru .•! rows ana 
itlicr animals is very niutli used as food, and is very 
important or a constituent of diet, even among adults. 
It is alao vulu'vblo os a food for invalids, especially 
those who Imvo a consumptive tendency. In soma 
cases ot poisoning by metallic salts, such as oorrosivo 
snbhmHte, sulphate of coppor, Ac., milk is used as an 
antidote. By evaporating to drynoas and powdering, 
milk con bo Drought into a condition in which it will 
keep for a length of time. In this etato an artificial 
milk can bo formed by dissolving tho powder in tepid 
water, which in useful in sea voyages, especially for 
children. Within Into years considerable progress bat 
been maflo 111 treating milk so as to wilder it capable 
if keeping for a length of timo. Moore’s essence of 
milk is vnoilo by evaporating tho milk first in long 
diullow copper vessels, heated by Btcam to 110° Fabr.; 
luring this proeops, which continues for four hours, a 
ittlo sugar is added, and the liquid is frequently stir¬ 
red. By evaporation tho milk loses three-fourths of 
its bulk, and tho remoindor, an a very tbiok cream, Is 
mt into ldioU tin cases, soldered down, steeped hi 
ti tiling water for a short tune, und then allowed to 
xml. This essenco ot milk will keep good for a length 
if time. Various other forms of preserved milk arq 
.mown. Gnmwade's desiccated milk, used by Miss 
Florence Nigbtingalo in tho Balaclava and Scutari 
hospitals, u made by mixing tho milk with a little 
ragt»r and alkilu Alter the mixture baa been hooted 
iver hot water till it is of tho consistency of dough, it 
«a dried into hard cakes, crushed between strong 
rollers, and bottled. At the Aberdeen meeting of tho 
Britieh Association in 1869, four kinds of preserved 
milk were exhibited by the Abb6 Moigno. One of 
these, prepared by putting milk into a vessel, exc l udi n g 
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the air, and exposing it to a steam atmosphere of 
100® centigrade, and then packing in bottles, was per* 
fectly sweet and fresh <efter lire and a half jeers' 
keeping. All processes for preserving milk require 
great care and precision. 

Milky AY ay, mW-ke, an appellation bestowed fn 
Astron. npon a whitish sone of light which everybody 
most havo observed in tho slcy. Tins rono makes a 
complete tour of the heaven", passing through the 
following constellations:—Cassiopeia, J’erecus, Gemini, 
Orion, Monoceros, Argo, tho Southern Crass, the 
Centaur, Ophiuchus, Serpens, Aqiuln, Hagitta, Cygnns, 
and Ceplicus. The milky way thus traces almost a 
great circle of the celestial sphere; whence results 
a secondary arc, which, after "cpmfing fiom the 
principal arc throughout on extent of almut IJO* from 
a Contour! to Cvgnus, becomes again confounded 
with it. Concerning thoinilkv wav ,Sir William Her- 
sohel saya“ This remarkable belt has niainlamed, 
from the earliest ages, the same relative situation 
among tho stars; and when examined through a 
powerful telescope is fonnd (wonderful to rein to ') to 
eontitt enttrrl;/ qf tfart tealI ered hy hxlhont, like 
glittering dust on tho block ground of tho general 
heavens.” Bo crowded are tho slnp» in some parts of 
the milky-way, that the same a'-tmnoniei, l»y roiinting 
the stare in a siugl n Held of hm telescope, wns led to 
conclude that 60,000 had passed under lus view 
a zone two degrees m hrendth during ono hour’s 
observation. The milky way was called by tl. Greeks 
flafaxiat ; Irom which wo dome our word gal.i^v. The 
Chinese and tho Arabians call it thn(M«»ti.il Hivei 
it is tho path of tho spirits among the savages of 
North America, and tho p.itli of Ht .lames of Com* 
postella according to the peasants of Jt.ilv. Acoordmp 
to tho ancient Greeks, the galaxy arose from the milk 
which tho infant Hercules let fall irom tho breast of 
Juno when she pushed him awny, on learning thnt he 
was tho son of Mom: others considered tint it was 
not milk, but ears of eorn which Ins dropped on lici 
flight from Typhon. Homo of the 1** thugoroaiis be¬ 
lieved it to ho an old ami denned pulh <d tho aim: 
Anaxagoras thought it was tlm reflection of the earth; 
and At istotlo considered it mbliirut v, and consisting 
of exhnlaltona of tho same mutter ns comets. All hough 
Democritus hit upon tho true solution of flic difficult*, 
it was not till tho discovery ot tlm telescope that 
Galileo was enabled to anmmucn that lie h.ul resolved 
the wholo of tho milky way into stars, it is calculated 
that tho light from the nearest stars m tho milky way 
employs about three years in ictiihing the eirth; the 
light, of the most distant will uol arrive at the earth in 
loss than 1,600 years. 

Mill, on U (Lat. mohi, Gr. mule), originally a 
snochino used for dividing, crushing, or pulverizing 
•ny snbstanco; hut more extensively npplieit in modern 
times to almost all machinery consist mg of wheel-work, 
whether intended to change the form or t he position 
of tho object to bo operated npon. Machines of this 
land, therefore, take their name from tho processes 
for which they mo used,—ns saw-md!*, 
mills,ftiUmg-m ,,, .\.*r’m > •y*" 1 '-* .1’ . l» 
power,—*is w'd-’i ■*, w , 'earn-nulls, hand- 

mills, &o.; or from the material operated on,—as cotton- 
mills, sugar-nulls, flour-mills, oil-nulls, Ac. These dil- 
ferent kinds of mills will ho iound described under the 
articles to which they refer. Oncot the earliest uses 
of tho mill was tho grinding of corn. Among the 
rudest nations, this was dono by pounding it between 
two stones. With tho advance of art, however, a 
mmplo hand-mill was constructed, composed of an 
immovable nether stone, called tho mule, an l — 
tipper stono, called mnlot, pnt m motion by the ]•"" I 
Those milla were used by tho Hebrews and Greeks, and 
wore commonly worked by criminals or slaves. Asses 
were afterwards pm ployed, AVater-iuills appear to have 
been used by the Romans, and the wind-mill was in¬ 
vented in the reign of Augnstus. At the present day, 
the ordinary mill for grinding grnin is constructed 
with two circular stones, made ot buhr or burr-stone, 
event to of granite, placed honzontally. {See Fnvi- 
Mills* ana Buna- or Burs-stohk ) 

Mim.bawk Rbisoy, ml '- Mnk , is a prison sitnato on 
tho Middlesex shore of tho Thames, and lying between 
Lambeth and Vauxhall bridges, for tho rcofption of 
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convicts under sentence or order of transportation, to 
be there confined until the sentence or order shall be 
exeented, or until the convict bo entitled to freedom, 
or removed to some other place of confinement. It in 
placed under tho authority of certain of tho inspectors 
of prisons appointed for thst purpose, who form m 
body corporate under the name of the “ Inspectors of 
tbo MiUbsnk prison,” and who report yearly to one of 
the principal secretaries of state on all matter* relating 
to the prison. 

* illbb a at ins. {8ee next art.) 

Millennium, mil-len'-e-um (Lat. mille, a thousand ; 
annl, years), is a term applied by ecclesiastical writer* 
to that period predicted in Scripture when Christ is 
to reign with his saints upon earth for the space of ono 
thousand jears (Rev. xx,). Many have held, from the 
earhest period of Christianity, that this is to ho 
received literally, and havo drawn up ideas *of this • 
earthly paradise. Those who hold this doctrine aeo 
commonly called millennanans. The ancient milieu* 
nurians held that the city and temple of Jerusalem 
were to lie rebuilt and splendidly adorned with gold and 
jewels, and that Christ, having come down from heaven, 
would reign there a thousand years with his saints, 
both those who wore already dead and those who 
were still alive. The productions of nature were to 
he prodigiously increased, and everything in nature 
was to minister to th^ir corporeal delights. The Jews 
acre to bo restored to their own land, and raised to 
the first rank among the nations of tho earth. Iromeoe 
and others of the early fathers held these views; but 
they acre warmly opposed by Ongcn and others. 
These maintained tha 1 th* pn««nges liemdM upon were 
to he iimteistood i« • e'v .h p i:i.g to a period 
when Christianity • !.l j ie»a • n C- • world; and m 

consequence, pliyieal and moral evil abated. Tho 
latter is nos the view generally held; but some, ao 
the Irvingitcs, still look tor a personal reign of Christ 
npnii earth. 

Millit. mil-let (Fr.), tho common name for a 
great number of cereal plants, tho grains of which 
are u»cd as food and lor making a kind of beer, in 
various countries, llnlcnn Sorghum is the lurkith 
millet; Panieum mihaeeum, the Indian; Patpalumci ife, 
the Sierra Leone; Setarxa gemnmea and «lahea the 
Gcrninn and Italian millet respectively. 

Mill-stov* Gbit, in Geol., a group of strata, con* 
stating of coarse-gtamed qnartzoso sandstone, which 
occurs between the mountain limestone and tho super* 
neiimhent coal formations. 

Mimosbbc, vn-mo'-ze-e, m Bot., a snb-ord. of the 
Tegumxnottr or It can fam , characterized by tho petals 
being equal and v alvate m aestivation. Tho plants 
included in this sub-order are mostly natives of tropical 
regions, and are remarkable for yielding ginn and 
Astringent principles, (tier Acacia.) 

MnmuiT, vitn-H-rel' (Arab. menarah f a lantern), in 
Eastern .iirhitocturc, a slender and lofty tuirct, with 
>ne or more projecting balconies around it, which 
hvide it externally into several stones. In Moham¬ 
medan count i ics, tho minaret is used for tbo purpose 
•i calling the people to prayers. Geneially, however, 
they are mom numerous than this purpose requires; 
there hemp usually ono at each angle of the building, 
and sometimes a greater number. By this means they 
become highly characteristic features of tho architec¬ 
ture, not only on account of their frequency, hilt also 
fiom thnr tall, graceful, column-hko shape, which eon* 
trnsts will with tbo cupolas which generally crown the 
ediHci s. The exterior carving of somo of the minarete 
in India, snoh as that m the mosqne at Ahmedabad, 

‘a pr-^i’*" *•» •r 1 ''"' 1 -ur; lilt the outline of the 

■■i am •*n"i 1 a i i< i.uiv 1 !* moreiii't'iipsjii^. 

Miwr, vnne (Fr ).—Til its strict sense, a mine is an 
■nemug i i the ground from whieh anything is dug. 
The name is not properly applied until an opening is 
made; although now, tho term is generally used to 
•ignily coil, lead, iron, and similar minerals before aa 
tpemng is made for digging them out. a In opposition 
to the underground works, which constitute tho mine 
*o c.iUed, the term usually comprehends all 
i * gi ■ :i -1 on tho surface, together with tho steam- 
engines, water-wheels, and other ( machinery and ap¬ 
pendages for drainage, the extraction of ores and their 
mechanical preparation, with various buildings and 
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ban always taken its stand above the continental 
nations in its miniatures. In late*yean, however, the 
art norms to have entirely succumbed beforo the rapid 
advance of photography. 

Minim, min'-im, • character or note employed in 
Mono, equal in duration to half a semibreve, or two 
crotchets. 

Mining, nV-ning, is tho art of discovering and 
extracting metals, mctallio ores, or other rainoral 
produce From the earth, by moans of subterranean 
excavations. Generally speaking, mineral pr.»-he* l*** 
in veins, or layers, beneath tho surfaco oi ihe eir' 1 .. 
The miner, in order to reach them, tanks a vertical 

£ it, or shaft, in such a manner as to cut the vein or 
lyer, which w suspected to cxint either from tho well- 
known nature of the district, or from part oi it making 
Its appearance at the surfuce. ( )ce:monallv, it happens 
that tne mineral forma part of tho regul ir strata of the 
country. Thus, in Htallorrisliirc, we And thin bands or 
seams of cool, ironstone, and limestone, varying m 
thickness from a few inches to several loot, and ex¬ 
tending over tnnny Bqiiuro miles of country. I’sually, 
however, metalliferous mineral nutter is found in 
Assures, winch traverse the ordinary strata of the 
district. These figures, when filled with grnmto, 
trachyte, or other igneous rooks, are' termed dykes, 
bat when they contain metallic ores, they are called 
veins, or lode* Tho business, then, of the miner is to 
follow theso lodes aa fur as possible. Aa ion as tho 
shaft is sunk, and the lode is reached, a lmn 20 nt.il 
gallery or lovcl is driven right mid left in the direction 
of tho lode,—the ore being conveyed to the shaft and 
thence by backets or kibbles to the surface. If the 
lode is pretty rich, and tho strata give indications of 
the existence of other veins, mum shalls are sunk, and 
levels driven. As might be expected, the lodes oltcn 
differ considerably in thickness oven within the length 
of a few yards. Sometimes they dwindle aw ay alto¬ 
gether, and at others disappear suddenly I»y the sub¬ 
sidence or dropping down or the strati. In the lntter 
case, tho miner drives several levels m difierent direc¬ 
tions, until tho broken lodo is found once morn. ()nn 
of tho grentest difllcnltiep with which the miner has 
to contend is water, whiuli often oozes into tho xmno 
in all directions. When the mine is situated on the 
side of a hill, it is simply necessary to open on adit- 
lovcl at tho lowest part of the hill-side, to servo as a 
watercourse; but wnon tho workings extend below 
this puint, a shaft is snnk to tho lowest part of the 
mine, and tho water is loci into it nnd pumped up either 
to tho ndit-lovcl or to tho surface, where it is used for 
washing the ore. In some of tho Cornish mines, the 
pumps w ork night and day, and an horn’s stoppage 
would bo sufficient to flood tho nunc. Much of the 
excavation is dime by hand with tho pickaxe, and gad, 
or iron wedge; but if the strata allow of it, largo 
masses are removed at onco l>7 blasting with gun¬ 
powder. A hole, eighteen inches in depth, is bored 
into the rock, and about two ounces 01 powder are 
inserted; a slow-burning fuze is then carried from the 
powder to tho mouth of the hole, and tho wholo is 
dosed by ramming in clay. The ore, when it is tiro light 
to tho surfaeo, is dressed or sorted, an operation differ¬ 
ing according to the value of *the 010 and its specific 
gravity. Taking copper, tin, or lead ores as typos, 
the process pnrsnoa is as follows s—-The ore is find 
sorted by hand, tho purest portion* being set osulo 
ready for smelting. Tho rest is broken hy bammera 
into pieees tho sixo of a walnut, the host bits being 
again set aside. Tho remainder is then crushed, the 
finer portion being subjected to the operation of 
jigging, whioh consists in sifting the crashed ore in a 
stream of running water, which carries away the 
lighter portions. Theso, with the coarser pieces loll 
from tho ornshers, are stamped and then huddled. A 
buddle is a wooden trough, from which flows a stream 
of wator.spread out into a thin layer by 1 dwtribn ting- 
board. Below this, tho ernshod ore is pi. cod, and the 
gentte stream flows over it, carrying away the lighter 
portions and leaving the heavier behind. Tt will be 
seen that the operations of iiggrogand 1 addling depend 
on flu difference of speciflo gravity between the ore 
and its matrix. Wnen the two assimilate, these 
prooesios cannot be resorted to. The dressed ore is 
ikon either smelted on the spot, or clsoosmed to some 
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other part of the country where fuel is abundant. 
The operations of mining in Great Britain are con* 
ducted on a scale unknown in other opnotries. The 
extraordinary variety of minerals we possess renders ns 
not only independent in this respoofe; but, from the 
largo amount of cheap fuel supplied by oar coal¬ 
mines, wo find it profitable to import ores for smelting 
from all parts of the world. Oar coal, iron, salt. 
copper, tin. lead, and tino mines, to say nothing ox 
immense deposits of sandstone, chalk, limestone, 
granite, serpentine. Ac., annually bring into theooffere 

f th>* nation no less than £32,000,000, an amount 
whioh is steadily increasing year by year by discoveries 
of new mines, and by improved methods of working. 
—Ref. Uro’s Dictionary of Arts , Manufacture, and 
Mines Budge’s Practical Minor*» Outdo ; Atlas da 
Mineur , Funs, 1837; Horten’s System dor Metallurgist 
Berlin, 1830; Taylor’s Mtutna Records ; lho Mining 
Review, Dunn’s Winning and Working qf Coal-mine, 
(SeoTAsav,) 

Minion, min' -yon (Fr. mignon), is an insignificant 
or low dependent, a favourite on whom benefits ore 
undeservedly lavished. Mmion is also the name 
given to a certain kind of t> pc, intermediate in size 
between nonpareil and brevier; thus, a, b, 0 . Why it 
received this name is unknown; ‘'probably,** says 
Johnson, " it was held in great estimation on its first 
introduction, and consequently received the title of 
ffuntoa (darling).” 

MikxbTbr, mud-is-ter (Lat.), is properly a servant, 
or one who acts under another. £1 Pol., it is one to 
whom a sovereign intrusts the direotion of affairo of 
stuto. In this country, the term ministry is nsed as a 
collective noun for tlio heads of departments in tho 
state, hut t he individual members are not so designated. 
Thu ministry is, in fact, a committee of the leading 
members of the two houses. It is nominated by the 
crown, hut consists exclusively of statesmeu whoso 
opinions on tho pressing questions of tho time agree 
m the mam with those of the majority of tho House 
of Commons. Some eminent party leader, who has 
tho confidence of the House of Commons, is autho¬ 
rized hv tho sovereign to form a ministry, the members 
of which lie selects from his party, or from those 
favourable to his policy, he himself being tho prime 
minister, and taking commonly tho office of first lord 
of tho Treasury. Thoso of the ministers who era 
peers bit in tho House of Lords, tho others ait in tho 
houbo of Commons, mxirtuo of being elected mem¬ 
bers, which is unhspensablo. When tho House of 
Commons, by a decisive vote on a test question, shows 
that it no louger approves of tho policy of the cabinet, 
tho ministers are expected to resign and make way 
for a new cabinet. (See Cabinet.) A foreign min¬ 
ister is one who represents his sovereign at a foreign 
court. (See Diplomacy, Ambassador ) Minister, m 
religion, is applied to a pastor of a church, ohapol, or 
roectiug-bouso. 

Minium, mra'-t-Ms (Lat.).—Bed-lead was formerly 
called minium: it is a compound of the protoxide ana 
peroxide of tho metal. 

Minnhsingrbb, min'-ne-sinf-ert (Orr,Minns, love; 
and Sanger, singers), were a aohool of Gorman poets 
which sprang into existence in the latter half of the 
12th century, and flourished until near the close of 
tho 13th. Their themes were amatory and heroio, 
and were treated in mnoh the samo style as those ox 
the troubadour* of Provence, though in a more earnest 
spirit. (Sea German Language and Literature.) 

Minnow, mm 1 -no (Fr. menu, small), (Ltuciscus 
phnmiut at Cuvier), an abdominal malacopterygions 
fish, belonging to the fam. Cyprinidcs. It is variously 
termed the minnow, minim, or pink, and is one of the 
most prettily marked, as well as smallest, of the British 
Cvpnmdte. The top of the head and book are a dusky 
olive, mottled and lighter in colour on the sides; the 
tinder surface of the body is white and a fine rosy pink 
in summer; tho indes and gill-covers silvery; dorsal 
fin pale brown; pectoral, ventral, and anal fins lighter 
u.colnnr; the tail being brown, add of a lightish hue. 
— Ref. YarreU’s British Fishes. 

Minor, mi*-rot (Lat., less), in Law, is a person under 
age, oue who, by thr laws of the country, is not 
arrived at the power of administering his own affairs. 
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orth* possession of hia estate. Here a person is s larger monasteries. The monoyen of the Mint seem 
minor tfll the age of twenty-one. (Se» to hare enjoyed important and exclusive privileges 

Huron, m Hus., the opposite to w«tpr, a term used from a Tory early period. From tho time of the 
in music to distinguish the mode or key that takes a second Henry, they iccm to hare (seen exempted from 
minor third, as well as to designate afl the diatonic the payment of taxes. Although this seemed to be 
intervals, more especially the tAird , which comprises a understood by all parties, it was not till the reign of 
tone and • semitone (A—C), whilo the major third con- Edward L that these privileges aero granted by char. 
Sifts of two wfaolo tones <C—E). ter. They were extended andadded toby Edward III. 

MnrsrBBt. nin'-*trel (Fr. meueitral), is a term intro- Richard II, Edward IV., llenry VII., lfeury VIII 
duced into this country by the Normans, and appbed Edward VI., and 1'hilip & Mary. In the tint roar 
to a class of men who gained a livelihood by the arts of Elizabeth's reign important privileges wore scoured 
of poetry and music, singing to the harp their own to tho workers of tho Mint, many of which were 
▼ones, or the popular ballada and metrical histones of enjoyed to a recent period; bat all of which oro now 
the time. They sometimes accompanied their nurnc abolished. In 1700, under Georgo XU., the salary of 
with mimicry and action; ao that they were often tho master nni worker of tho Royal Mint was fixed at 
called mim, hutrtonei , joculaforet. They were every- fiS/W * your, in lieu of all fees, perquisites, Ac.; and 
where held in the highest estimation, being welcomed m ls37, under William IV., this sum was reduced to 
tnd caressed by all clasici of society, and no grout A government commission was it length 

entertainment was considered complete which was not appointed tn IhW to investigate tho system of wnrlui 

enlivened by their talents._From the Conquest down- at tho Mint, and to report thereon. Tho result of tl_ 

•nTM*y "as a statement that tho system was extremely 
•'D.nplvitod, and thut tho relincr, snicltor, and 
’vi.oM r* received excessively largo profits from their 

'•'ll ■!"». Tl.persons considered themselves a close 

corporate body with vested rights; and it was with 
great difficulty that tho comunveioners could obtain 
vny information from them with regard to their 
profits or receipts. AV hen Mr. Shod wus master of tho 
Mint, m 1350, the gov crniucnt requested him to draw 
np a plan of reform bated on a report of tho com- 
nmsioncrs. Tins In* did; and upon his being amuiintcd 
to tin* ombusby at Florence, Sir John liencnol, is a 
■un of science, instead of a xucro political adherent, 
■cenmo master of the Mint. All tho officials of tho 
Mint aro now paid regular salaries r the old plan of 
retaining Ires or perquisites bciiii* ubolislicd. By a 
eertam agreement, mm cover, all r^r’l I u r d s.her at 
Mint is refined, betweeu u II I i .minuiii and 
muni, ut the price of four shillings per jKiund for 
gold, and sixpence per pound fur silver. Although 
he Mini, ns it *•!inds at tho preseufe day, is bound by 
nw to convert into coin, at the public otpense, any 
gold bullion that imiv be brought toil for that purpose, 
t qirtr, or of rnuily standard fineness; nevertheless, 


wards, for many ages in England, tho profession 
the minstrel was a popular aud privileged one. *■ 
merouj instances occur in the early history of Knglj 
showing the esteem m which they were held even . 
royalty itself, and they were often mom amply pupi 
than the clergy. •• In the year 1111,*' sayi AVurton, 
••eigft priests "were hnod m Covent rj to assist m celo- 
bratmg a yearly obit in the church of tho neighbour- 
rogpriory of MaUokc, aswerevii minstrels called ami, 
belonging to tho family of Lord Clinton, w ho lived in the 
adjoining castle of Muitokc, to nuig, harp, and play in 
tho hall of tho monastery during tho extraoriiinarv 
refection allowed to tho monks on that anniversary 
Two shillings wero given to tho priests and lour to 
the minstrels, and tho latter are said to have sup¬ 
ped in cumer/i ptct/l, or the painted chamber of tho 
convent, with tho sub-prior; on which occasion tln» 
chamberlain furnished eight massy tapers of wax." 
As learning and eulturo began to prevail, the high 
admiration m which this class nf persons was held 
began to subside; poetry was cultivated more by men 
of letters, and the poet and minstrel beenmo two dis¬ 
tinct persons. So late as the roign ot Homy VIII 
tkoso reciters of verses found tree uccess into all com- 


suupv ICUUI3 vs viovo iwuiiu ■ m uv.wi ran - uia ■ »iaa- • ju u y v*a si* i»a n suisnusiu iiurin qo f uoTLibiimsci 

panics, the mansion oi tho noble as well ns the vi 11 h;-»'i the Lank of England is practically tho only real 
tavern. But they were gradually sinking iut- con.) customer wlnrh Ihe Mint has. llus results from 


tempt; and in the reign nl Kli/.ibcHi so singul. 
phenomenon bad a rentable minstrel become, tlmt 
when one of these uncicnt singers made ln*> appear¬ 
ance at Kenilworth Castle, in 1"»75, before the quuu, 
he excited so much mtcrcbl that old Lniiehum has 
given a minute desenplion of his person nud dress m 
bis 11 Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth.'* Toward* 
the end of tho lftth century this class of persous had 1 he Mint it .ell u divided into eevurul distinct dcparU 


liin •» in fuouctury matters which that great 
nf tt.'i .risen. In cxeimngo for ilie bullion 
eeeived, the Mint transmits gold cuius to the Bank of 
England In the case of silver, cooper, anil bronze 
(••pi., (lie method n dilTerent, tho officersol the Aluit 
, urcha-e the metals required, convert them into coins, 
imi exchange them fur gold or notes to any purchaser. 


lostall credit, and by au act parsed m the Hurtj -ninth 
year of Elizabeth they are classed with rogues, vagn- 
(Kinds, and sturdy beggars, and adjudged to bo pun- 
blied ms such. In the present day u ** —hr 1 **» - r * 
a musician, a player upon some *n i ru— ■ ■ ■ /. / 

Wurton's Hutory of Enqluth Voctrjf , \\ i g • .- 

pAta L%ttrana Britannic a. 

Mint, mint fAng.-Sax. my net, monsy or coin), 
name given to the place whoic tho national money 
corned. There is no accurate account of the manner 


ments. — the Mint oilier where the bullion or coin if 
deliver!d and stored; tho assay department; thf 
melting e^tiibliihmeiit. for conviitmg tho bullion into 
* * ‘'t* * j-oper value; tho Coining establishment, 
■ : ■ ‘ : the ban into medals or coins; tho die 

for ; r 1 * .• tho dies or engraved 
denns to impress i i t c , and tho machinery 
Jcpaitment. In early times, the method of coinage 
wus very rude uud simple. Duo die was fixed firmly 
in a wooden block, while the other ono was held in the 


in which coins were manufactured in tins country at an hand as a punch. by striking the latter repeatedly with 
early period; but it is generally supposed, 1 fi am a pas- a hammer, tho design was at length worked up. _ Thia 
sage m Cssar, that the valuo of pieces of metal wus uiaitiUcial modo of coming appears to have been iu use 
determined only by their weight. It would appear, till the Kith century, vfhen the f>erew was applied to 
boweyer, that the Britons, at the timo of the Roman coinago in the French mint. AVLon ingots of gold 
conquest,'had brass and silver coins. In the Anglo- arrive at tho Mint, they aro carefully weighed and 
Saxon and early Anglo-Norman mints, the coins were assayed, in order to ascertain their value; they v* 
xnado by the moneyers, who were the principal officers then passed to tho melting-room, where they am 
in those establishments. An officer called tho reeve again weighed, and the melter gives a receipt for them* 
seems to have bad somo connection with too mint, IflUch ingot is valued ut about iiS(w. Ruling the 
or some authority over it. All the officers of the melting, a certain amount of alloy is added, to bring 
mint, after tho Norman conquest, appear to have been tho gold to the riand.trd value. The melted gold is 


placed, in some degree, under the authority of the 
court of Exchequer, as they assumed their respec¬ 
tive stations and took tho oath of offico before 
tho treasurer and. barons of that coart. During this 
period there were many mints beside tho king's, 
and somo of these remained m existence till a much 
later date. Money was struck by barons and bishops, requiring larger oppurulus, ou account of tho greater 
especially in King Stephen's reign, and in some in- weight of metal employed. On being leuioved 
stances, the privilege ot coining was granted to tnc ] from tho mould*, tho bora are transferred to the 
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tbon run into c.ut iro.. oulds, and wben cooled is 
taken out id ban about 31 inches long, 1J inches wide, 
and 1 inch thick, if tortovcrcigns, audeouiow hat longer 
and narrower lor lmlf-sn.creign*. Tho processes of 
weighing, as.-.iv mg, melting, and running into bars, of 
silver, uro almost identical with those lor cold,*only 
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rolling-mill, through which they are passed over and 
over again till they attain a length o? seven or eight 
feot: they are out into five pieces each, annealed in a 
furnace, then rolled again, until brought down to a 
thickness slightly greater than that of the different 
lands of coin. These operations are almost the earns 
for silver and copper coins as for gold. After being 
flattened and rendered uniform, tbo fillets of gold are 
out ont into blanks by means of twelve powerful 
presses arranged m a circle. These machines are fed by 
boys; and so rapidly can the work be effected, that the 
twelve presses ean cut 200,000 sovereign blanks m a day. 
The waste cuttings are sent back to tbo melting-house. 
The blanks are than weighed in dolieato and lngemoui 
weighing machines, invented in 1H jo by Captain (alter- 
wards Col.) Harness, then deputy-master. The blanks 
are fed into each machino through a spout, und pass 
singly on to a delicate balunce. If correct in weight to 
the tenth of a grain, it passes at once into the “ corroct *' 
box | but if it is “ heavy ** or “ light," it passes into 
receptacles prepared for each respectively. An averugo 
of betwoen ninety-eight and niuoty-mue blinks out oi 
100 falls into the “ correct” bos. Tbo blanks are then 
passed to tho marking-machines, eight in number, 
whero their pcnphoncs aro mode perfectly circular. 
After this, tnoy aro boated for a fow mum tea to a 
cherry-red heat, coolod in water, pickled or blunched 
In dilute sulphuric acid, dnod with heated beech-wood 
sawdust, and mado up into bags of delimit weight. A 
bog of sovereign blanks contains about 700 pieces, 
ana weighs about fifteen pounds. The next process is 
the ooimng or stamping. For this purpose thete are 
eight powerful and mussivo presses. The blanks pass 
singly on to tho lower dio, which is supported by nn 
anvil s theuppordio i« thon brought dnwu upon the 
blank with u combination of screw power and pneu¬ 
matic power, and* a sovereign stamped on both sidos 
and milled on the odgo drops out. A 6molar pioceBs, 
differing somewhat in details, is einplo>ed m the 
manufacture of other coins. Tim mcr.igo amount of 
ooinage during tho last twenty jean has been some¬ 
what above A'.VXkt.OfM) per annum Besides tho ltoyal 
Mint on Tower HiU, in which i'loieebor Unihum is tho 
master and Professor Jliando supoiuitemlent of the 
die department, (here aro several colonial mints. In 
Canada the decimal system has been adopted in the 
mint. Tho Calcutta mint is ot great magnitude; and 
there aro also largo myits at Madras ami Hnmb.iy. In 
1851, a mint was established in New Smith Wales, tho 
colonists transmitting .Clil.Oih), being tho cost for 
buildings and machinery; und in o) ear and u halt 
about -160,000ounces of gold were coined luto sot crcigns 
and ball-sovereigns. Hume that tune mote powoiful 
mnchiucs hate lieeu sent out. 

Mint, (fee M tenth a.) 

Minuet, t mn-u-cL' (Bp. ninucte), a slow graceful 
dance, consisting of a coupe*, a high step and 0 balance, 
supposed to havo boon originated in Poitou about tho 
middle oi the 17th century. A movement of throe 
crotchets or tlirco quavers in a bar is also called a 
minuet. 

Mm cxb, min'-ufe (Lat. minimum), tho sixtieth part 
of an hoar of time, or tho sixtieth part of a degree of 
a circle. Minutes of tnno aro generally denoted hi 
astronomical works by tho letter m, and minutes ut 
space by tho dash or ocuto accent, which was llrst in¬ 
troduced by Pliny. Every minute (P) is also divided 
into sixty equal parts, each called a second (1"). 

Mnunius, mi-rab'-i-lii (Lat., wonderiul), in Hot., 
tho Marvel of Peru, a gen. of the nat. ord. Nqctaqina* 
tea. Tho species form highly ornamental border 
plants. Tho roots of M, jalapa and lohqt flora liato 
pargativo properties; those of tho llrst-named species 
worn long eironeouslv supposed to constitute qur 
medicinaljo/ap. Jf, dtchotuma is commonly called the 
four-o'clock plant, on account of its opening its 
flowers in tho uflernoon. 

Mibacle, nir'-d-kl (Lat. miraculum, from niror, I 
wonder), may bo defined to bo a sensible donation 
from the known laws of nature, by an act of tho 
Supremo Being, or suoh a control of natural causes as 
bespeaks the intervention of a cause to which they aro 
secondary. Hume deflues it to bo a transgression of 
a law of nattiro by a particular volition of tho Deity, 
or by tho interposition of somo invisible agent. A 
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miracle, then, has a supernatural origin j it supposes a 
contrast between the natural and supernatural, an4 
manifests itself in such a way as to be subject to tha 
scrutiny of the senses, and an object of human teetU 
roony. The true notion of a miracle is that it ia 
inconsistent with and cannot take place by virtue of 
tho laws of nature. If the raising ofLaxarus from the 
dead took place agreeably to some law of nature* 
though unknown to us, such is inconsistent with ouv 
idea of a miracle. Henoe, we cannot accept the defi¬ 
nition of Spinoza, that “ a miracle signifies any work 
the natural cause of which we cannot explain after 
the example of anything else to whioh we are acoue- 
turned; or, at least, he who writes about or relate* tha 
miracle cannot explain it." The miraculous, however* 
consists in being not coafra-natural, but exfra-natural; 
for, as Auguatmo says, “ How is that against nature 
which comes from tho will of God, since the will of 
such a great Creator is what makes the nature of 
everything? In miracles, God does nothing against 
nature; what is unaccustomed may appear to us to 
be against nature, but not so to God who constituted 
nature.” The objections that have been urged against 
miracles, hate respect either to the abstract possibility 
of miracles, or the violation of the laws of nature sup* 
posed to bo involved; or, again, to the possibility of 
thoir proof, allowing them to be possible ia the ab¬ 
stract. Tho former of these objections may be said 
to have acquired strength from tho increased know¬ 
ledge of the laws and operation! of nature in mo¬ 
dern times; but if it be conceded—and this is a 
question belonging to the muoh more extensive field 
of natural theology—that there is a Supremo Being 
by whom all things were made, and who established 
the laws of nature, it cannot be supposed that ho 
1ms not nlso tho power oi suspending thorn. To deny 
tho possibility of miracles is to deny the oxistenao 
of a Hupromo Being. Hume, while admitting the 
abstract possibility of miraculous intervention, take* 
tho grouud that testimony, through which alone we 
know of miracles, is often fallacious, while constant 
experience is in favour of a uniformity of nature. 
“(Miracles,” ho says, “are incredible, bcoauso they 
aro contrary to cxpcnonce.*' If he moans by expe¬ 
rience, tho uniform experience of mankind, then ne 
V# merely begging the question; if ho means their 
general experience, then his statement is true; but i} 
is nothing to tho purpose. Miracles are, from them 
very nature, of raro occurrence, and, being rare, are 
necessarily at variance with the general experience of 
mankind. If they were not, they would, as Foley 
remarks, bo no miracles. It has also been urged that 
by the mode m which Hume mokes use of his positions 
it would be impossible to provo many facts which are 
generally admitted, since thero has been no experience 
reaching to suoh facts. Tho miracles recorded ia 
Scripture were wrought to introduce a new dispen¬ 
sation, or to confirm its introduction. Tho writers who 
mention them were eyo-witpesses of tho facts, whioh 
they affirm to have been performed publicly in attes¬ 
tation of tho truth of their doctrines. The two are* 
indeed, so incorporated together that tho one cannot 
be separated from tho otbor; and if the miracles be not 
re.illy performed, tho doctrines cannot possibly be true. 
Tho repetition of miracles in proof- of any particular 
doctrine would have impaired their character and 
validity, and if allowed at all, would have been per¬ 
petually necessary. Our Lord and his apostles re¬ 
prehend the desire to behold miraoles beyond the limit 
of their Urst and chief design, as a disposition of un¬ 
hallowed curiosity and presumption. “It appears to 
me,” says Ur. Fye Smith, “ the most probablo sup¬ 
position, that miracles ceased gradually, as those 
prisons died who had received these pits from the 
apostles. Tho miracles displayed in the writings of 
tho fathers aro often of o character puerile ana un¬ 
worthy, aud aro deficient in sdme of the marks of 
credibility.** 

Mibagb, me-rajhef (Fr.), a term applied to an 
optical phenomenon very common at ecu, especially in 
high latitudes. It is sometimes also seen ou land* 
especially in Egypt and Persia. The namo of " loom¬ 
ing" has long been applied at sea to the elevation or 
apparent bringing near of coasts, mountains, ships, 
Ac.; and when the same phenomenon is accompanied 
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by inversion, it ft termed a mirage. The appearance 

E resented It very singular! being that 01 a doable 
nage of the object in the air,—one of the images 
being in its batural position, and the other inverted, 
so as to giro tho appearance of a distinct reflection iu 
the water. The mirage is produced when tho rays of 
light arc unequally retracted in the lower strata of the 
atmosphere. The surface of the earth or aea becomes 
heated, and transmits a portion of its heat to the 
layer of air lying directly above it, whieh thus becomes 
less dense than the superincumbent layers. When 
rays of light pass from an object in the heated layer, 
they are bent downward, and thus amvo at the end 
In such a direction as to make the object appear ele¬ 
vated above its true position. Thus, in tho desert, 
where tho surface is level, the mirage takes the ioi in 
of d lake, deceiving tho thirsty traveller with an 
appearance of cool water ami green trees, winch 
vanishes as ho approaches nearer, and changes the 
angle of vision. In the whale-fishery, ships are often 
seen, and sometimes recognised, at considerable dis¬ 
tances by means of the nr*n"*»: Oisf«is Se«re«»»vj 
thus recognised his father’s -'.»|» n* a u* •*» •»• • i •' '} 
miles. In tho "Jldmoires des Institute " for 
the mathematical theory of the phenomenon of the 
mirago is elucidated by fcff. Biot. 

Mtbrob, wtV-rpr (Fr. teirotr), any plnss, metal, or 
poludicd substanco that form* images by tho reflection 
of light. In ancient times mirrors were made ot metal, 
but at the present day they are usually smooth plates 
of glas*, tinned or silvered on the buck, and are either 
plane, convex, or concave. A plane mirror, or looking- 
glass, reflects tho rays ,in a direction similar to that 
in which they fall on it; hence objects are represented 
of their natural nice, by it. In a convex mirror, Hie 
rays are 'mado to diverge, and the images of object 
seen in it aro consequently diminished; while, in a 
concave mirror, the rays are collected into a locus, and 
then, at a certain distance, images are seen nisei ted 
and magnified. A concave mirror also acts in the] 
eamo manner as a burning-glass when exposed to t> o' 
rays of tho t>un and the body to be ignited is placed 
the foens. In scientiflc language, the mirror, wlietli 
made of glass or metal, is generally called a speculum. 
The astronomical value of any speculum is dependent 
on tho quantity of light that it can concentrate, and on 
the precision with which it. forms the optical image ol 
a distant object; for which raisons the magnitude, 
the curvature, and the surface polish, are all ot unpoi 
ance. Speculum metal is an| alloy of tin und coppi 
The alloy used by Ncwtou in tho first reflecting tele¬ 
scope consisted of 120*4 parts of copper to 6H 9 of tin, 
or 33 to 15 nearly. 11 is very brilliant, bnt very brittle, 
and so hard and friable that it cannot bo worked with 
steel tools. Tho six-lect speculum of Lord K> 
telescope weighs four tons. The processes of casting, 
grinding, and polishing these largo mirrors are vorj 
dill! cult. Silver is some! lines used instead of speculum 
metal in making astronomical specuU; the former 
reflects more incident light than the latter, but is liable 
to tarnish. — Kef. article Speculum in Is'if hoi's Cyclo- 
partita of the Physical Sciences. 

Misaovbrtuub, mis-ad-ven'-fure (Fr. **•/•*•••* 
denotes mischance or misfortune; somet 1 ng ln| a cu¬ 
ing annua.—In Law, homicide by misadvent m 

a man, doing a lawful act, without any intention of 
hurt, unfortunately kills another; as where a man is 
at work with a hatchet, and tho head thereof flies oft and 
kills a bystander, or where a person is shooting at a 
mark and undesigncdly kills a man. Tho homicide, in 
such cases, is eicnsable. (See Homicide.) 

Misikthbopy, nis-im'-thro-pe (Gr. mixes, hatred; 
and anthropos , a man), denotes a general dislike or 
aversion to man or mankind. It is thns opposed to 
philanthropy, or a general lovo of mankind. 

Miscellany, mtt’teV-15-ne (Lat. mureo, I mix), is 
n mixture or medley of things of vnnous kinds or 
sorts. In Lit. it is applied to a collection of works, or 
treatises of various kinds; os Constable's Miscellany , 
Chambers’s Miscellany. 

Misdbmbavodb, nis-de-mean'-or (Ang.-Nor.), in 
Law,a term applied to all crimes and offences, whether 
of omission or commission, less than felony. Misdemes- 
noun aro of two kinds,—either those which exist at com¬ 
mon law ,—mala in si, or those created by statute. 1 he, 
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former class includes whatever mischievously affect# 
the person or property of another* openly outrages 
decency, disturbs pnhlio order, is luinrious to tho pub- 
he morals, or a oorrnpt breach of ofllcial duty. Mis. 
demeanours created by statute are of two kinds; vis. 
them that consist m the omission or communion of an 
act enjoined or forbidden by statute, bnt not tpo- 
cially made the subject of indictment, and hence pun* 
likable at common law, it being a common-law oflcnco 
to disofiey a statute; and in those offences which ITS 
by statuto mode ospceiallv indictable, ir tho punish¬ 
ment is expressly defined, the provision of the statuto 
must Im strictly followed; but if the statute merely 
attaches a new pennlty to what was altesdy an ofloius 
at common law, the remedy may bn punned either 
as utcommon law or under the statute. Tho ordinary 
punishment of a misdemeanour at common law is by 
lino or imprisonment (short ot imprisonment for life), 
or by both lino and impnsonmcul, at the discretion of 
tho court. By several statutes special modes of punish¬ 
ment are provided for particular offences. 

Mibi ki up, no s-c-rc'-re (Lat., have mercy), ft in 
gencr.il applied to any sacred composition of a peniteu- 
iril character. More particularly m tho Roman Ca¬ 
tholic church, it denotes a celebrated t ■*"i*'**1mI hvmn 
formed from the llfty-llr*t 1'snlm, w »\, **i !'•• Vul¬ 
gate, begins with the words “Miserere mei, Domino." 
It has been act to mUMO by several great compose* 
but the most distinguished h that ot Allegu, which is 

I ipt formed annually iu the twdine Chapel ut ltomo m 
'a«suin week. 

MisbuirouuiA, tnio-rr-r l'or'-de-!i (Lat., mercy), in 
Law, is nu ni bill ary amerciament or punishment im- 
p .nod on any pci son for nn offence. —Misincvrde (Fr.) 
was also the name of n dagger used by tho kuights in 
the middle ages; so called, according to some, because 
iced to put persons out of pain w» >w.»ro mer'ilbr 
wounded, according to other*, b % i ■ I'.o "i.I l «1 !l 
eioi-cd tho vHnmu*hcd to cry for mercy. — Mmnettr* 
i/iiu Jhh't-n m the utinio given to thcHCeond Sunday 
utter K i ter, because the muss on tlut day begins with 
th* m* words. 

Misjoindfb, mii-join'-iler, in Law, is tb# joining 
parties in n suiter action that ought not to be so joined. 
In e«pntv, if the plaintiffs lie nirjoined, all tho defend¬ 
ants m iv demur; it the defendants aro misjoined, only 
thosei an demur who aro lmpiopeily joined. 

-Mismuuk, nns-fuZ-rntr (old l’r men, wrong; won* 
nice, to nHinr), hi L iw, is ,i wrong name, or tho using 
of one name for another. In real and noted actions 
at < < mm ion law, a misnomer is a ground for abate¬ 
ment, but in perxon.il a»*tn»ns no pica for abatement 
in n misnomer is allowed. Misnomers in proceed¬ 
ings aio now frequently amended by th# court, pro¬ 
vided the otlmr purlieu have m it' or been untied nor 
iidiced by them. 

iM'Hisiov, ims-j>riz'-zhun (Fr. rtu'prin, a neglect or 
contempt), m Law, is generally understood to apply 
to all hiicli high offences at arc under tho degico of 
< rfpital, but closely bordering thcieon ; and it is *aid 
tliut n misprision ia contained in cveiy treason and 
fplonv whatsoever, and that if the crown so please, tho 
“ffpniW t"sv proceeded f»r the mispribion 

•'v M ;i ..• eraS'v ^.v,'• * ii • itwosorts,— 

i e »i*.i»», r •» i i” t t'f •.■■i."'. which ought 

to bo revealed; and positive, tho commission of some¬ 
thing which ought not to bo done. Tho latter, how¬ 
ever, ore now commonly described ns contempts or 
high misdemeanours. Mispusion of treason is th# 
bare knowledge and concealment of treason, without 
nny degree of assent thereto; for any assent makes tho 
party a principal. Misprision of felony is tho mere 
c* vriW-t. faf r.i.H mi api**'*'* officer is punish* 
a» .• ■ , :,i* 11 ■ \\ i • • I • i-:, with imprison¬ 
ment for a year and a day, and in a common person 
imprisonment for a less but discretionary time; and 
in noth, flno and ransom at tho king's pleasure. Posi¬ 
tive mispribiona, contempts, or high misdemeanours, 
aro btich as the mal-adunnist ration of such high officers 
us are in puhho trust aud employment, usually punish¬ 
able by parliamentary impeachment; embezzlement 
of the publio money, punishable by flue and imprison* 
ment ; and such contempts of tho executive magistrate 
as demonstrate themselves by some arrogant and uo- 
dutiful behaviour towards the sovereign and govern* 
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meat. The term misprision is also applied to mistakes 
arising from negmeuoe or oareleisuees, rfs in writing 
or keeping moons, or what are oommonly termed 
clerical errors. 

Missal, mu'-*!/ (Lot. mmaU), in tho Homan Catho. 
Uo church, is a book containing tho services of the 
mass for the various days of tho year. In the ancient 
church, tho several ports of divine servioe were 
arranged in distinot books; as tho Saenmenianum, 
, containing the collects and the invnriabln portion of 
tho communion servioo; LecUonanum , the luusons from 
the Old and Hew Testaments; JSvangcUetcrtun, soctions 
from the four gospels. About tho llth or 12th cen¬ 
tury, it was found convenient generally to unite theso 
books, and tho combined volume wna called tho com¬ 
plete or plenary missal. Considerable deviations and 
corruptions having crept into tho mewil, the council 
of Trent recommended its revision, Which was com- 
manned under Pius IV., and published under Plan V. p 
In1870. Hew revisions were made nndor Clement Vlll. 
and Urban VIII. The missal consists of three pnn- 
oipal parts fsvis., 1. the Mropnum MUiarum do Ten- 
port, containing tho formularies of tho masses for tho 
Sundays; 2. the Fropnun Hfutarum de Sanctie, con¬ 
taining special formularies of mass for tho festivals of 
a number of saints; 3. tho Communo Sanctorum, con¬ 
taining general formularies for clashes of naints (ns 
apostles, martyrs, confessors, &o.j, ^erring as an ap¬ 
pendix to tho acoond part for such saints os hnvo no 
special service assigned them. (Sea Mass.) 

Mission, mtY-stan (Lut. mi*no ; from nxtto, I send), 
fU a theologiool sense, denotes tho efforts made by 
tho professors of a religious creed to‘propagate thoir 
dootrinoe in foreign oountnc®. In tho traditions of 
many barbarous nations, thorn ia n floating recollection 
of a change effected in their religions opinions and 
worship at the suggestion of tenehors from some other 
elime. Tho advances of tho Brahmins over India, and 
the progress of tho Bnddhists in diMinmnatiug a 
foreign creed as far ns Japan und Control Asm, nro 
endonqps of a missionary spirit. Judaism, unlike 
other forms of worship, did not stmo to xnukoenn- 
verts. Missionary effort is. how over, more closely 
oonnoctod with Christianity than with any other creed. 
w Go ye,** said Christ to lus disciples, “into all tho 
world, and preach (lie gospel to overy creature; ” and, 
in compliance with this command, the apostolic church 
began a senes of missionary labours, such us the world 
bad never seen bofore. Towards the close ot tho 1st 
eentnry, flourishing churches had been established in 
~ Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, tlio 
runean, Northern Africa, and 
several other countnes. In tho 2nd and 3rd centnnes, 
wo And missionaries labourmg successfully m southern 
Germany, Clunl, Arabia, unu Ethiopia. Under Con- 
st An tine, Christianity became the state church, and tho' 
custom was gradually introduced of using ooormc 
measures for tho advancement of tho Christian doc¬ 
trines. The popes do not seem to have done much for 
the diffusion of Clinstiauity by missionary effort. Their 
attention was generally too much occupied with the 
dissensions of nominal Christendom, and the oppor¬ 
tunities of increasing their power at the expense of the 
•scalar powers. Individual effort, however, wm not 
wantingjo carry on the work, ami through the luhouts 


Minion 

gasear, Mexico, Chili, Peru—missionaries were to bo 
found. In 1823 the pope instituted a congregation of 
cardinals do propaganda Jlde, and a lew yean Inter, o 
college was established tor the propagation of the 
faith. During the early part of their existence, tho 
Protestant churohct did not engageflargelyin missionary 
labour, probably partly on aoooant of the unsettled 
itftte of their affairs at home; but we believe, to soma 
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labour, pronabiy partly on aoo 
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teemed to savour of the Chuns; 
late us the end of the last oentu 
Assembly of the Chureh of 


if opposition to whatever 
urea of Home. Even so 
intury, and in the General 
of Scotland, there were 


not requiring a gospel. The earliest attempt made by 
Protestants was tho sending ot fourteen 1 Swiss mission¬ 
aries to Brasil, in 1660. Gustavos Vasa, of Swedeif^ 
and a number of the German princes, endeavoured to 
awaken an interest in the missionary cause, but with 
little success. In 1621 tho Dutch opened a ohurch in 
the city of Batavia, and from thence ministers wore 
sent to Amboyna. At Leyden missionaries were 
educated under the colebrated Walaeus, and sent into 
the East, where thousands embraced Christianity. Tho 
settlement of Now England by a company of non¬ 
conformists was soon followed by the arrive! of John 
Eliot, who laboured among the North-Amorican In¬ 
dians, having as his colleagues John Cotton, the 
Mayhews, and others. Cromwell conceived the idea 
of muting all tho Protestant churches of tho world 
into one ereal society for the propagation of the gospel 


m foreign parts; but tbougn tno scheme was nos 
earned out, it tnmed tho attention of England to the 
importance of missionary labour. In 1701, the " Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts" 
was established under the sanction of William III. 
About 1705, Frederick of Denmark applied to the 
university of Ilallo for missionaries to preach the 
gospel nn tho oo.ist of Malabar, and Messrs. Ziegenbalg 
vud Pluteho were dispatched on this important mission. 
Tho Moravians have, however, exceeded all others 
sinoo tho apo<tolie times in their seal for missionary 
enterprise. They selected people the most low and 
abandoned, countries the roost difficult and miserable, 
us tho scenes of their labours i the Hottentots of 
Southern Africa; tho Arrowack Indians, and the ne¬ 
groes of Surinam and Berbioe; and the inhospitable 
regions if Gr nl.ind und Labrador. The missionaries 
snpportcd themselves by mechanical or 


The Methodists have also dono much good in tho 
missionary Held. The “ Baptist Missionary Society** 
founded m 1702, and has laboured more particu¬ 
larly in tho East and West Indies, and Western 
Afnea. In 1795, tho “I*ondou Missionary Society** 
rus formed, consisting of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
ond Independents. The islands of tho Pamfio were 
selected us tho first missionary field, and twenty-nmo 
)<mng men, selected from a largo number that had 
offered themselves, were sent out. Its principal stations 
are now in the South-Sea Islands, Southern Africa, 
India, Chin a, British Guiana, Jamaica, Mauritius. 

Tho “ Churoh Missionary Society” was founded in 
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land, theso two conntries became celebrated nurseries 
of misionary enterprise. Guilin, tho apostle of Swft- 
Borland; Boniface, tho apostle of the Gennnus; 
Anoohur, tho apostle of tho North; und Fi uinentius, 
the apostle of the Ethiopians, wero abn distinguished. 
A new missionary seal uwoko ui the Church after 
tho foundation of the moudicnut orders, ouch striving 
to excel the others in extending the territory of th< 
Church. The discovery of America in 1 192, and the 
circumnavigation of tho Capo of Good nope in 1197, 
opened up new and extensive fields for missionary 
labour. An extraordinary impulse was given by the 
establishment of tho order of Jesuits, all the members 
which wore under a vow to go as missionaries vuiere- 
•ver it might please the pope to send them. Among 
these, none distinguished himself more for his mission¬ 
ary seal and labour* than Francis Xavier, the apostle 
of the Indies and Japan. In every accessible country— 
In India, China, Japan, Morocco, Abyssinia, Made- 




’ui Evangelical school of the Established Church. The 
14 Sent i ’sb Missionary Society” was organised at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1790, and m 1824 the iGeneral Assembly of 
the Chui »-h of Scotland established their society. At the 
, " disruption” of 1843, tho Free Church also established 
nary society. It is reckoned that about 
C(i 0 i), 0 iM) is annually expended by tho various Protes¬ 
tant churches on missions among tho heathen; of 
u Inch nearly two-thirds is expended by British societies, 
about £50,000 by continental, and £160,000 by Ameri¬ 
can. For a time Homan Cotholio enterprise languished g 
but since lilt it has been carried on with renewed 
zc.il, and tho number of missionaries greatly increased, 
without, however, any extraordinary marks of success. 
— Ref. Dr. Brown's lUrtory of the Propagation gf Chris¬ 
tianity among lie Heathen, 3 vols. 1854; Newcomb's 
Cyclopedia of Minions, 1860; Aikman's Cyclopedia 
qf Chriettan Mission#, 1860; and the Ueporte of tho 
various societies. 
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Plate LXXXYL-MITRAILLEUR: THE GATLING GCJN. 
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Km. m$i (Sax.), the vapour of water rendered' mtoaitteor wee inteodnoed into this oountry by Motor 
vwible by the lowering of the tempanrture of the atmo- George Foebery, V.C., of the Bengal Buff OorpCW 
sphere. At ordinarytemperaturi* atolltime*.wr‘- whom It wee Sieide^bfr famwSST “ * * 


u » iuvjndo. lao sate ware ox we evaporation oj uapiu, wwmj *iau. u'S»io.; twist, one turn IB St 
water ie heat; the amount of vapour produced le eon- in.; nature of projectile, Metford's hardened expand* 
seqoentiy In proportion to the temperaturej and it . . ught of projectile, 600 gratae; cartridge, 
therefore follows that there ie more water-vapoar in eentml-flre Fnanfit; charge, 116 grains of rifle fTg.i 
the air In summer than in wintor, and in hot countries weight of arm. too lb. This gun has been temporarily 
than in temperate elimntee. As the quantity of vapour mounted on an old 6-pounder gun-carriage lilted vita 
which the atmeenhare will oont&in at any given tempo- apeciel axletreo-boxes to amt the ammunition. The 
ratore ie limited, whenever that quantity approaches limber-boxes are similarly fitted. The gun is formed 
the point of saturation, n slight reduction in tempera- of thirty.ve\en steel barrels, planed exteriorly to an 
ture produces mid, wrbile a further reduction converts hexagonal form, fitted and soldered together and to 
the vapour into ram. When the mist is very dense, it the wrought-irun tube which surrounds thorn. This 
is generally called %fog. The London fogs arepio- forms the barrel of the weapon. To this tube or barrel 
duced in winter fay toe condensation by oold or the is screwed a breech attachment, and tho two together, 
large quantity of vapour produced by a great city, with the mo\ able breech-block and its lever, form the 
This oondansed vapour is also mixed with smoke, which gun. In outward appearanoe tbe^gun kwhs like a 
renders it heavier, and eanses it to hangover tho valley solid steel blook about 4 ft. long, meroed with thirti- 
of the Thames about London. When the vapours in the seven holes. The breech-block, containing the 
upper portions of the atmosphere sro condensed, and arrangement for igniting a ocntral-flre cartridge in 
become visible, they sro called eloudt. each t»arrel, slides backwards and forwards on two 

Mibtaxi, mit-taiP (Ang.-Ssx.), is an error or miscon- vertical broad plates m rear of the breech of the can. 
oeption, an unintentional act or omissiou, arising from It is moved to and lro to open and olose tho breech by 
ignorauos or imposture. Tho lav carefully distinguishes a lever, and when in Anne position it doses the whole 
between mistakes of law and mistakes of fact. As of the barrels m rear. Tho long arm of the breeoh- 
regardsthe former, it is an ancient and well-known block lever forms tne handle by which it is worked, 
maxim, 4gnonuUta legit neminem excut at (ignorance of and the short arm is linked to the block. When tho 
the law excuses no one). To this role, however, there handle is raised, the block is drawn bade by the link ; 
are some important qualifications; thus, if a person when the handle is depressed, the breeoh-blook is 


ignorant of a settlod principle of Jaw is induced to 
give up a right or a portion of his indisputable pro¬ 
perty, equity will stop in ana protect bun. In general, 
too, equity will grant relief against an act done under 
a mistake or ignorance of a material fact, i.e. a fact 
essential to the character of the act. Obvious mistakes 
in a will or other deed will be rectified or supplied in 
equity when they are apparent on its face, or may he 
made out on a due construction of its terms. In 
criminal eases, a mistake of fact is on excuse ; an where 
■a man intending to do a lawful act, docs one which 
notlawflsl; but it must be an ignorance or mistake < 
fact, and not an error in point of law. 

Mxsnaros, in Hot. (Set Vxscux.) 

Mith. (See Aoabus.) 

Mm, mte (Ang.-flax.), is tho nunc* of a small coin 
that onoe was current equal to about onc-thinl of a 
farthing. The moneyars also use a small weight bearing 
tho sane name, ana egnil to the twentieth part of a 
grain, and dividod into twenty-four doits. 

Hsesailixvx, or ICKBAiLLBrsn, nit-raU-gcur 1 , ml- 
ratfwsuts'.—Through the courtesy of the proprietors 
of that excellent paper, the Engineer , we are enabled 
Co present drawings of the mitrailleur and the Gatling 
gun. From the pagasof the same journal wo borrow a 
description of both weapons. It is unnecessary to da oil 
upon the origin of the mitrailleur. It is simply one of 
that numerous family of deadly engines which man's 
desire to destroy man has given birth to. Tho invention, 
indeed, cannot be said to be now, as multiple-guns 
have been proposed and constructed for many years; 
practically, however, it slumbered until the French 
Emperor nit upon the idea of adopting a mysterious 
weapon, concerning whloh little was known, and 
which he fondly hoped would givo a moral, even if it 
Ailed to give a material effect to his arms, fladowa 


forced against the rear ends of the barrels and the 
lock springs cocked. The interior arrangements of 
the broech-bloek oompnso thirty-seven lock springs, 
.■ach something similar to that of the Snider rifle, 
thirty-seven pistons or plungort, aud tlurty-seven 
small steel strikers, all corresponding to the thirty- 
seven barrels in the gun. Tne ends of the strikers 
OAn protrude from email holes in the tenet of the 
l»reoch-bli»ok. The cartridge-holder consists of the steel 
plate, shown on l'inte L\ XXV., in which are bored holes 
corresponding in position with the strikers and barrels 
m tho gun, and formed so as to fit accurately the 
hcad'i of the cartridge; it ia about halt an inch in 
thickness, and tho holm, as shown in the migrating, 
are rrcciieil, so as to receive the hoods of the central- 
fire cartridges. Tho cartridges sro carried in boxes, 
corresponding in sue to the cartridge-holder, and when 
it u required to fill the latter, it is simply placed over 
the mouth of a box and the latter reversed; the car¬ 
tridges then drop into their corresponding holes, and, 
when the holder is held up by tho handle, stand out aS 
right angle*. To load tne gun' the lever is raised, 
thus drawing back tho breoch-blook end unoooking all 
the springs. A plate filled with cartridges ie then 
dropped into a groove on the face of the breeeh-block. 
The lever is then depressed, tho breeoh-blook moves 
forward, - cartridges entor the corresponding 
barrels, the plate comes in contact with the breech, 
the block is ** home," and by a final movement all the 
•pnngs are Mimiltuneouriv compressed. The weapon 
u now charged with thirty-seven cartridges, and 
placed on full cock. The firing handle Is on 
the right of tho gnu; as it is raised, the springs 
one by one are released, the plungers fly forward, 
come in contaot with the sinkers, and so fire the 
oentral-flro cartndgee. The rapidity of fire depends 


had been lost and won—the Emperor had marked the upon the movement of the firing handle. The thirty- 
tremendous effect produced by the needle-gun, and seven cartridges may be fired as independent shots, 
he may have looked forward to a like triumph with or tho flnng can be arrested at any point- vntam 
tho new engine. Like the needle-gun, it was an engine other hand, the whole thirty-seven may be fired in a 
few multiplying deaths. It was designed to ditoharge volley by a rapid upward movement of tho handle, 
a vast number of rifle bullets with great rapidity aud It is stated by Major Fishery that ten discharges per 
accuracy. For this purpose machinery was bronght minute may be easily maintained from the gun when 
Into play; a number or rifles were bound together, worked by two men. It is evident, however, from tne 
and fitted with a common breech motion, so that they practice at Bhoeburyness, that this iii an over-estl- 
eonld be loaded and discharged simultaneously. The, mate, and assumes that no hitch of any kina will occur 
genus mitrailleur has several species. We have the throughout the practice. The eu craving on Mato 
one-barrelled many-chambered weapon, fitted with a LXXXY. shows tho M on tigny mitrailleur mounted on 
lumper, into which the cartridges are placed, and by the 6-pounder cun-carnage. The thirty-seven barrels 
wuoh tne barrel is fad. Wehave again the American are shown at the mussle of toe arm. In the rear too 
or Gatling type, in which several revolving barsels are gunner grasps with his left hand the long arm of the 
fed by a constantly supplying apparatus. Lastly, we breeoh-blook lever, which is withdrawn preparatory 
have the Belgian pattern^The Ohriitophe-Montiguy to loading. In his right hand he carries a cartridge- 
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holder. The firing handle may be seen on the right of 
the gun, and the sights br which the arm is hud, on the 
npper left of the breech-block, directly under the gun¬ 
ner’* left hand. Ihe Gatling gun » shown on Plate 
LXXXVI., and in the accompanying engravings. Thia 
weapon wai seen for the first time |in Europe at the 
exhibition of 1 *dl7. It is more complex than the Jtelgiun 
weapon, Hnd. uv we have said, very different in con-it ruc¬ 
tion. An inclined plane receives the cartndges, which. 


Mitrailleur 

fixed on .a central axis. At the r**or of these 


iron, 

ure two half-cylinders 
which serve to in¬ 
close and protect 
the mechanism. The 
whole is mounted 
on trunnions, and 
earn oil on an ordi¬ 
nary gun-curnage. 


of iron, bolted together 
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T ig. 3. 


by tornina the handle at the side of the breech, 
are introduced one after the other i«»to the barrels and 
fired. It aulllces to keep the inclined plane supplied 
with cartridges, and to turn the handle, to discharge , 
a continuous shower of balls, never mte minted so long 
at these two operations are continued. The .weapon 
oonaiata of six rifled barrels mounted ill two rings of. 

412 


Plate I.XXXVI. is a view of the weapon com¬ 
plete ; fig. 2 is au horizontal section; fig. 3 a 
vertical section; fig. 4 an elevation of the striker; 
fig 5 % section of the same; llg.fi shows the method 
hi which the cartridges are introduced; while fig. 7 
•hows the eccentrics which introduce and fire them. 
A, A is the frame in which the whole system is 
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mounted; E, E it the portion to whioh the temi- were assembled 
covering cylinders ere fixed by bolts; B, B are the 
trnnniona; H, the inclined plane down which the 


Mnemonics 


S.wtk /*!!» kiU,D f that were present, and 
bo ? le * M “•* they could not be recog- 
... ■ . - - — *, » hot Simonides, recollecting the place that each 

mrtridgM M; N i. • eylmdrr -ntheroovM or Ud Mcopied .t the font, „ u mbl ; ^ di.t.n.ouh rtra. 
hollo*»-«, a, e-info which the crtndjM drop; Hi. igt.ntion i. ..id to bar. bo, u t h«. d.rJotod to (S 
O ia a half-cylinder movable on a hinge, into which the important aid afforded to memorv bv tlm ahumtinn 


exhausted cartridgea fall after extraction; P, P are 
the aix rifled barrela, 1 in. bore; M, M are the discs 
in whieh these last are fixed; C, C* show in section 
the rings carrying the helical curvea—see fig. 7.— 
whieh actuate the hammers, Q, Q 1 , which produce the 
doable effect of introducing the cartridges into the 
barrels and igniting them. D is another eccentric 
ring which enters the cartridges. L, the handle work¬ 
ing the bevel wheels .T. In fig. 3,1 is the fore and I 1 
the hack sight. F is the oaacable; K the axis round 
which the barrels rotate: O is the cylindrical case m 
whieh the mechanism is inclosed, tfhe action of the 
mechanism is this: A cartridge is taken from the 
base of the inclined plane, pushed into the barrel, 
fired, and extraoted. fig. f shows the striking ap¬ 
paratus distinct, fig. 0 is a piece which is first pushed 
forward, driving the cartridge into the barrel, and 
afterwards drawn back and suddenly released, by 
which the oartndge is ignited. To effect this the claw 
a is caught by the eccentric portion of the ring C, 
fig. 7, anu receives from it a motion which carries it 

? uickly forwards and backwards. Afterwards the claw 
receives another movement from the ring 1>, ilg 7, 
which compresses and releases the spring, dm mg the 
L'-edlo into the cartridge and igniting it. Tho spiral 
spring keeps tho claws a and h always home to iho 


of material objects. This art was recommeuded hr 
Cicero, Quintilian, and others ot antiquity; but in 
modern times it docs not seem to have met with that 
degree of general attention that it* importance 
demands. This is, doubtless, mainly owing to tho 
fact that its advocates have bean chiefly desirous 
of exhibiting mere teats of memory, which Lord llaeon 
says that ho esteems " no more than rope-dauc^ig 
antic postures, and feats of activity; and, ludeed, they 
are nearly the same thing?,-—the one being the abuse 
of the bodily as the other ia of the incutal powers; 
and though they may cause admiration, they canuolbo 
highly esteemed.” Tho vsluo of auy system of' 
mnemonics roust nedessanly depend upon the extent 
to which it is based upon tho principles and laws of 
memory. (See Mkmohv.) Ideas recall or reproduce 
each other in the mind according to certain laws, 
known as (ho laws ot association. (See Association 
or In bas ) borne ideas are much more easily retained 
and recalled than others. The mind is first awakened 
to consciousness by sensations, and ideas connected 
with them aro ever tho most easy of retention and re¬ 
production. Most persons may have observed how 
he sight ot some particular object may recall a long 
ti.im ot ideas; as, for lnslaiiLe, tho return to thu 
scenes of one's childhood after a long abaooce will 


eccentric nogs, r is a hook which, laying hold of the recall, m a most marked manner, lohg-taded ideas, 
base of the cartridge, extracts # it when empty. Fig 0 i Taking advantage ot this principle, then, mnemorn- 

sliowsarear new of the distributing apparatus. " - - 

" 1 , winch drop 


II 

ia the inclined plane with cartridges, which drop ot 
the circumference of the disc N, which is made wit I 
celltt, m, n. From these t he cartridges are pushed mt» 
the bores of the barrels by the action of Q, Q 1 . Fig ; 
shows the two helices. The function of C is to pn-li 
the cartridge into the barrels 1 , of 1) to igmto them. 
The helical surface of the last first carries the needle 
to tho rear, compressing tho spring, and then leaves 
it suddenly free to strike. 11 and 1) are fixed inside 
O, fig. 1. It will bo understood that tho barrels rotate 
on K, each as it comes near the top being charged, 
subsequently discharged, and, the rotation being » 011 - 
tinueu, emptied ol its filed cartridge near the bottom. 
A thousand rounds have been fired continuously from 
the Gatling gun, which has not inaptly been named 
“a ball-pump.” It is made m two sues, 0110 
firing 100 , the other 200 rounds per minute.—Kef. 7 fie 
Engineer. 

rnt'-ti- (Or. nifru ), »a a sacerdotal ornament 
worn on the head by archbishops and bishops in the 
Roman Cathobc and Greek churches, and also by 
abbots of certain orders. It consists ot a atilt cleft cup 


cmiiu associate with some material object those ideaa 
which they wish to remember. A person wishing to 
1 remember the heads or pnncipul points of a discourse, 
wiuild connect each of them m Ins mind with some 
' object before him, so that the sight of the objeot 
i would immediately roe,dl the idea connected with it. 
In tarrying out this principle, tho system now gene¬ 
rally adopted is to have a senes ot rooms, eaoh so 
divided m the imagination as to present tilty placet, 
Tims, 111 the first room, the (root wall (i.e. that 
opposite the entrance) is divided into nine equal parte, 
or square? thtee 111 a row, lor containing the units* 
the right-hand wall the Urns, left tbe twenties, fourth 
wall the thirties, and the Door, similarly divided, the 
forties The Nos. 10 , 20 , 30 , und 40 are placed in the 
root above the lour walls, while fit) stands in the Centro. 
Other looms aio divided m the samo way to the 
number inquired. Tho learner has then to fix the 
(tilb*rent places accurately m Ins mind, so that ou a 
number being given lie may at ouoe lie able toreool- 
lei t its place. VV hen he has mastered this, he has then 
to assoeia'o eiHi pla-o with some familiar object; so 
that, on the object being suggested to his mind, lta 


rising ui two points, one before and the other behind, place may la* recalled, or, when tho place is before tho 


and having two ribbon-like pendants, which fall upon 
the shoulders. The high priests among the J cws wore 
mitres; and we find similar head-ornaments among 
various nations of antiquity. Bacchus was often 
represented with a mitre; whence the Greeks Bf vied 


may spring up. uc course, any 
roYided they are familiar aud easily 


mid, the object 
bjeots will do, proviii 
ecu lied, borne may 11 ml n ot advantage to classify 
Item , as 011 one wall or Mom to have articles ot dress, 
another articles ol lurmture, another buds; aud so ou. 


him 2Ii trophoroi. It is much disputed whether mitics When these are thoioughly mastered, so that they may 
were worn m the early ages ot the Church. 

MiTirKVS, vui'-ti-mne (Let, we send), in Law, is a 
precept or command in writing addressed by competent 


judioial authority to a gaoler or keeper ot a prison to 
receive into custody, and safely Veep, the person 
oharged with the offence therein named, until he be 
delivered by doe course of law. It is alBO applied to 
a writ for removing and transferring records from 0110 
oourt to another. 

Mixed Actioxk, in Law, are snits partaking of tho to recall I hem at w ill; t 
nature of real and personal actions, real property being is merely the bringing v iiVx 


be rim over in any order, then all that is necessary is to 
issocmte ihc ideas wc wish to remember with the objects 
u tbe ilillcieiit places, ho that, by thinking upou tho 
objects, wc will be able to locall the respective ideas 111 
.ny order that may be required. In this way, sumo 
ire able to repeat, alter bearing only once, several hun¬ 
dred disconnected or unmeaning words—backwards, 
forwards, or 111 any olher order. Next, as to tho 
manner of connecting ideas together, so as to bo aula 

mi ..i'll* i._»,oi .<>e«*lleeting, 
bet.>r*in** linn 


to those that were before it on a pi evious occasion. 
Jdeas, or notions as they are sometimes termed, aro 
ot two kinds,—familiar and non-familiar. A familiar 


demanded, and also personal damages for a wrong 
sustained. They have now been abolished by 3 A 4 

Will. IV., except the action of ejectment. __ 

Mnemonics, or Mu bmotbchn r, nr-mon'-iki ne-mo- notion is one that has been frequently before the mind, 
tele 1 -me (Gr. mneme, memory, and iechne, art), is the and readily recalls a number ot others. > Thus a watch 
art of improving the memory by artificial means, is a tamihar notion, because, in thinking about it, % 
According to the account of the ancients, the discoverer number ot conuected circumstances recur to the mind ; 
of this art was Simonides the poet, who flourished but to many persons a Roman At would be a non- 
about b.c. 600; the story being that dating bis tem -1 familiar idea, as they never heard ot it before. In 
poraiy absence from a least, the home in which the; | attempting to connect together in the mind two fami- 
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lbs notions, the way is to compare thorn together ami 
seek out some notion common to both. Tho effort of 
the mind in effecting this strengthens the attention, 
while the common notion serves infallibly to connect 
the one idee with tho other. Thus, in connecting 
together the two ideas tallow end knowledge, wo oom- 


Modelling 

four plagal. The authentic modes ire the Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydian, and Mixo-Lydian * these, according 
to Dr. Barney, answer to oar D and A minor and O 
and D major. The plagal modes ere the llypo-Donan, 
the Hypo-Fhrygian. the HrDO-Lvdian. ana tho Hvdo- 
muo 


‘t-lf'lMIll 


l 1 Li!. Will 5 ‘ 


3155 


.1 W'vr. 


u major, xno piegai rooaes are the Hypn-uonan, 
Iypo-Phrygian, the Hypo-Lydian, ana tho Hypo- 
-Lydian, which are also synonymous with oar G 


rrnrrnT 


owlodgo. In ordsr to avoid confusion and perplexity, 
one most taka oore to havo no moro than tho two 
Ideas before the mind at the same timo. When we 
have to oonneot a familiar with a non-farailiar notion, 
or two notions whioh present us nothing m eomtnon, 
then the non-familiar notion has to bo converted into a 
familiar ono, ana the two then united: and in tho 


Mona (Lat. modus, manner), in Phil., is the manner 
in which a thing exists; as, waxmay be round or square, 
solid or fluid. “ Modes/* says fioeke, *' I call snen 
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some way, when both notions uro non-rtunihar, they 
require to be oonverted into familiar on' 1 *. As a gene- 
talrale, the more closely two ideas are hronght toge¬ 
ther In tbo mind tho more strongly will they bo naso- 
tbted and fho greater their power of reproducing ono 
another. Hence, proximity m another principle avail¬ 
able inmnomonios.it bomg said that " the rapidity and 
Strength with which two given r 'ti r a. *t *k t ;e ' 
in the inverse ratio of their ; l.r. 
the time that elapses between t . . j 

Upon tho brain. It is upon l*ii ji* , ■ I* ii a I at 
is called the Hamiltonian system of teaching lunguaces 
la oonstmetod; that, namely, pf bringing tho foreign 
tvord end tho English equivalent into the nearest pos¬ 
sible proximity. ”Tho rapidity and e* -ength with 
whioh two given notions stick together is m tho ratio 
of their joint familiarity/* In remembering dates 
or soma, tho way is to snbstltuto loiters for figures 
and form them into words, for the hako nf euphony, 
the vowels being of no valuo. Thus, t r 1; n 3 1 
ms>8) r = 4; l«5j d «0; e, *, a, g-*7; ft, h, e, 
toBj p, .7=11; «, m , eml). For tho application of 
mnemonics to tho various departments of learning, 
we must refer to some of thr ’arums hooka on tl 
snbjeot. An account of the tin inport mt works o 
mnemonics is to bo found in Finnaigl " " New Art < 
Memory,** 1HI3; or m Koventlow's rielirhtieh tli 
Mnemnterhmk/* 18 Hi; and n good f practical 
treatise is Major Demo*vski's M Handbook qf I'Jirenu- 
typios/* 1815. 

Moat. (See Advattcht) Drmi.) 

Mobilise, Cb4dxt. (See Cnrinfr MoniLrun.) 

Mocking- Ilian, molding (Kr. moaner, to mock), a 
bird belonging to tho dentirostral tribe, of tho ord. 
Fasaeres and ram. Turdtdas. Tho mocking-bird is a 
native of America and tho Wc«t Indit . and is re- 
markablo for its vocal powers and faculty fur imitating 
the nongs of other birds, os well ns different noises 
whioh it hears. Its voioe is very full and strong, be¬ 
sides being musical, and capablo of any modulation, to 
the softest notes; from tho clear tones of tho wood- 


hut are considered as dependencies on, or affections 
of substances/* Modes are either simple or mixed, 
tho former being only variations or different combino- 

a ._ _ m <v ■ v . * * a w. _ a a a _ * m 


external, taken from something not in the substance.** 
MoDBxtnro, mod'-elding (from Fr. modeler, to 
rmodel), a term usod m the Fine Arts, and applied to 
! tho art of forming a design in clay, or of making a 
mould from whioh works in plaster are to be cast, 
i Modelling is essentially a practical art, and depends 

I greatly upon the experience and artistic skill of the 
modeller. It is mostly executed with the fingers; and 
tho tools employed are gonorally made of wood and 
wire, and so constructed os to be able to do what the 
finger* cannot perform. As wiro tools can be fashioned 
into loops of various aizfls and shapes, they are the 
moat useful, and accomplish any required form 
a j tli out moving tho clay on to any already finished 
part, tho superfluous clay remaining in its place while 
the wire pusses under it. AVire tools are most effective 
in working upon concave surfaces, such as tho narrow 
folds of draperies. Tho wooden tools employed ore of 
vanons shapes, and aro composed of box and ebony. 
Tho wooden tools used in ilno modelling are usually 
kept stopped u oil, as, by that means, the clay 
is less liable to adhere to them. Common potter's 
< lay of tho best quality is tho clay used in mcniellipg. 
It ought to be so wet as to be able to stand in a mass 
much higher than its own width without support, as it 
is then much more easily and quiokly worked. Tho 
support of a figure in modelling is of groat importance) 
the main parts of the trunk and limbs are built np on 
supports o^wood-work; tho arms, when not covered 
with drapery, may be made of twisted thick copper 
wiro with small pieces of wood twisted in with it at 
short intervals, like the tufts in the tail of a kite. The 
whole model, indeed, should he built np on a complete 
skeleton of supports. Very little support is required 
in modelling a bast. The preservation of tho uniform 
moibture of the clay is another essential part of model¬ 
ling ; it should never bo allowed to drv, and while the 
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floods on hemes and fniits,"and builds its neat in tho 
Immediate vicinity of man. 

Modality, mo-daV-c-te, in Phil, is a term nsed to 
denoto tho roost general points of view under which the 
different objects of thought present themselves to the 
mind. These aro possibility and impossibility, exist- 
onoe sml non-existence, necessity or contingency. 

Mods, mode (Fr., from Lat. moilus), the imdodious 
Arrangement of (ho octave, which consists of hcv on 
essential natural sounds besides the key or fundamen¬ 
tal. Although, in ancient music, the terms mndn and 
kqy were synonymons, there is a great diflcrenco be¬ 
tween them at tho present day, the out* denoting an 
octave with roapeot to tho manner of its dm-ion, while 
the latter term is nsed with regard to its place m tho 
scale of mnsio. There aro two modes only in modern 
music,—the major and the minor. The major mode is 
that by which the intervals between the eem-id and 
third, and fifth and sixth, become half-tones, and 'all 
the others wholo ones. In the minor mode, the inter¬ 
vals between the second and third, and filth and sixth, 
become half-tones. Between these tn j modes} there is 
also another distinction,—tho major being precisely 
the same whether ascending or descending, while the 
minor, in ascending, sharpens the sixth and seventh, 
thus removing the half-tone between the filth and sixth | 
to between tqo seventh and eighth. In the Gregorian 
(want there ore eight modes (or, as we should now call 
tnaa, keys), floor of which aro called authentic and 
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in warm weather, it should he frequently eprinuu u 
with water. A plnatcror'a brash is nest aduptod for 
this purpose, and supotior to a s> ringo. Iu Smith's 
biography of Nollekeni it is stated that when that 
sculptor was modelling a bust of Georgo III. in the 
king’s own presence, ho kept hi» clay moist by dex¬ 
terously using his month as a squirt at intervals. 
After the model is complete, tho cast is taken from 
which tho marblo is sculptured or other casts made. 
Tho whole model, while wet, must be covered with 
threo or four masses, or more if necessary, of plaster 
of Pans. Whon fixed and diy, the whole may be 
separated at the joints; and when the oomponent parts 
aro placed again together, tho placo of the original 
ipodcl is filled with plaster of Paris; and when the 
cast is well set. the mould can be carefully broken off in 
fragments. The cast is then exposed complete and 
finished. The ancient sculptors baked their day 
models; bat clay shrinks ana cracks in drying t this 
plan i9 not so good as making plaster oasts from the 
models. In making small models, for brnnses, tho 
ancients naod wax, which is still the modelling mate¬ 
rial nsed by goldsmiths and medallists. It is prepared 
by melting virgin wax with a small quantity of Venice 
turpentine ana flake-white in fine powder. When 
coloured wax is required, a colour in fine powder mast 
bo substituted for flake-white. The tools employed 
are made of wood and ivory, and ore similar in shape 
to those used in modelling in day. 
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Moderator 


Mohammedanfam 


Hodjiiiob, mod'-s-roWor, m the name given to thi is mostly spun, and to soma extant maattlhotawd. a* 
president, foe the time being, of the General Assembly Bradford, and also la a bn dcaroo ■non it Son 
rf the Cjrateh of SootlencL end etoo of the ftee wjoh. Mohur T _ m fa »fa 0 WMh^UD^BtotiJS 


Church. The Moderator ia chosen annually. Thia la 
alao the name of two offioMa of the university o 
Cambridge, appointed annually to perform eertaii 
duties. (St* Camminen U»rvaisrrr.) 

Modbbit, mod?-*m (Fr. modem*, a oormption o: 
Let. hodiemu*), ia applied to what belongs to reeen 


oandeta, which 'andliriUtaiSe rf 

surface. It ia manufactured into plush, and ia alao 
used for ooaoh and deoorative laces, for buttons. 


fames. It ia usedftn different eenaea. It ia frequentl; braiding, and other trimmings for HcntleuWs coats 


uard in contradistinction to ancient or classical: i 
modem philosophy, modem languages. Model 
authors are said to be those who hare written since 
Boethius; modern philosophy to hare commenced 
with Galileo, and modern astronomy with Copernicus. 
"Modem civilisation/' says A. w. SolilegeT, "arose 
from the blending together of the elements of oorthei 
origin and the fragments of antiquity." Modem 
history is sometimes applied to the wholo period fro; 
the destruction of the Bomnn empire down to thi 


It it, moreover, made up into a light and fashionable 
doth, suitable for paletots, Ac. Mohair dresses were 
worn by ladies a lew years tgot but they have been 
superseded by alnacn cloth and other similar materials. 
At Bradford, and other places, nmcli ingenuity is dis¬ 
played in combining mohair with two or more fibrous 
substances, to produce what aro termed fancy stuffr. 

Mohammedanism, mo-hum'-me-dun-itm, is tho name 
commonly mien, in Christian countries, to the religion 
established by Mohammed, born at Mecca, in August, 


wv uuou uuvtuu vuo uviueu u uvwu aw warn* *■ —| «u | 

present tixno; at other times, tho term Middle Aces, 01 a.d. 670, died at Medina 8 June, 032. Mohammedans 
Medieval history (see Minora Aous), » applied t< call themselira by tho name of Moslem, and their 
the earlior portion of this period, and tho torm modern creed Islam, which means " full submission to God.** 
only to ilia later. The Germans often dato the end n* Tho doctrines ot Mohammedanism may, in large raea- 
modern history with the French Revolution, and cal suro, be traced to tho national religion of the Arabs 
the subsequent period “ moat recent history.'* 8hak- and to those forms of Judaism and Chrmtianitr which 
■peare uses tho term for vulgar or common. As a ousted in Arabia at the time of the prophet. The old 
substantive, it is chiefly used m the plural, for those belief that Mohammed was a base, heartless impostor, 
who live, or have livod, in recent or modern times. To Iibb, by tho recent labours of Muliler. Carlyle, Irving, 
modernize, in to adapt something ancient to modern and others, been very much shaken if not entirely dis- 
fonaor usage. ▲ mnderwam is something unduly . polled. Notwithstanding tho many bad features of his 
modern or unelassical. character, if we look to the simplicity of his mode of 

Modulitiow, Mod-u-lai’-nhun (Lat. modulatio, form- life to tho very last, liis endurance for twelve years of 
mg anything to a certain proportion), that portion every species of insult and persecution, liis steady 
of tho harmonio acienoo which teaches the lawful resistance of cvciy offer of wealth and power made on 
transitions of harmony or melody from key to key, the condition of his desisting from his endeavours, tho 
and from one combination to another. The exucf conviction wrought upon those nearest him, wo cannot 
meaning of the term modulatio, as applied by the think otherwise than ihattbo man believed in wliat ho 
oncientB, is not known to ns: but wo may presrme ii taught. It is impossible to say how for an ardent 
to have signified the rise and fall of tho voice, and thi imagination, in ting un lor tho belief of divine hi spins* 
measures of tho syllables in mutation and dot tarnation lion, and but little controlled by an intellect in many 
In modern mnsic, modulation is of the highest import- respects but narrow and limited, will loud ono into all 
once: it may bo diiuled into three kinds; ns., manner ot wnkednet-H. 11 1 maintain,'* says Mabler, 
natural modulation, in which wo pass from c. (k’veu "that if ono admits the possibility ol any mnn’s being 
key to another closely related to it; abrupt Crfidulu- able to give out liis own individual religious impres- 
tion, by which are to be understood aB changes into bum*, ideas, and thoughts, without suspicion, forditmo 
keys which are not analogous to the original kpy; inspirations, I cannot pc-reeivo th« unpowbdifv of Ilia 
and enharmonic modulation, whirh changes from ono considering God also to he tho uuth r «-l ..'.1 Ins cilicr 
key to another entirely uuanalogous to it, by rnoana of inward impulses.'* Farther, wro cannot think that 
an enhaimome interval. Mohammed would liuve acted as his own recording 

Moncs, or Modus Dicraunji, mo'-due dri - e - man'-dt augcl and immoi tuh/.< d his ofl'encos in tho Koran, had 
(Lat., xnodo of tithing), in Law, is o term applied to ho brum conscious of their wickedness. Mohammedan* 


any ouBtomary mode of tithing,. 
nal usage, and differing from i'v ; vr • m of • nc- 
tenth of the annual increase. It l- “• *vI miic-i 
pecuniary compensation, as twopence per acre, for the 


ism is cninnioi.lv regarded ub half-way between pagan* 
ism and Christ lamlv ; but it approaches much moro 
ncaily the latter tlun the former, and mutt bo 
unwed na a grent improvement upon tho religion! 


tithe of land; sometimes it is a compensation m work ahich it Bnpptantcd. It is a stern monotheism, opposed 
and labonr, sometimes in lieu of a largo quantity of alike to puntbi u-ni and nlol-wu/sinp, and throws asido 

_ •_. a x.ii , z . a . .. .il i ■ i i .i ___ ,.p 


arade or imperfect tithe, a less quantity at greater 
maturity is received: any means, in short, whereby 
tho general law of tithing is altored and a new method 
introduced. 

Modus Opsbajtdi, op-c-rSn'-di, is a Latin term, 
denoting the manner of operating. 


with disdain all thoso gradation*! of icons or emanations 
by which God is approximated to mao and man to 
Cfoil. Notionj* ev*-ts brt tho Creator and tho creation, 
the l'.Her c :■ • n ■•« nj angels, devils, genu, aud 
every benig intennediato between God and man. Bo* 
gardmg tlTo connection between Mohammedanism, 
Mosul, Tub Gbbat, no-gul', was the title by which Judaism, and Christianity, wo quute from Dean Mil* 
the ohief of the Mogul empire, fouuded in .Hindustan by min's “ Lstm C , l^ , ■ ,^ ar.ltv.” i - ,, The creation/’ he says, 
Sultan Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane, m the begin- In I •tin, »:h stnetly biblical; the his- 

ningof the 10th oentury, was known in Kurope. Tho last -ory ol man was that of the Old Testament recognized 
of this title was Shah Allura, who died in 1806, when his in the New, though not without a large admixture ot 
great possessions fell chiefly into the hand! of the Jewish legend. The forefathers of the Mohammedan, 
East-India Company. os of the Jewish and Christian religions, were Adam, 

MoiTAia, mo’-kair (Ger. Afolr, Fr. moire), a material Noah, Abraham; and to the old prophets of God, 
for textile manufactures, consisting of*the hair of a unong whom were included Moses aud Jcsns, were 
goat which inhabits the mountains in the vicinity of >nly added two local prophets sent on apodal mission* 
Angora, in Asia Minor. The Angora goats, after o certain of the Aral) tribes, to Ad aud toThamud. 
completing their first year, are clipped annually iu Even Mohammedan fable bos none of the inventivo 
April and (May, and yield progressively from ono to wiginalitv of fiction. There is scarcely alegend which 
about four pounds weight of hair. That of the female, s not either from the Talmud, or rather Lhe sonic* 


is considered to be of more value than that of the 4 
male, but both ore mixed together for the market. 
Up to the year 1820, there was very little demand for 
this artiole in England, but now the quantity ie very 
large. By a return of the Board of Trade, the total 
quantity of mohair imported into this country during 
toe year 1856 was 2,828,411 lbs. In England, mohair 


if most of the Talmud, the religious tradition of the 
Tews, or the spurious (not the genuine) gospels ox 
Hmstianitr. The last day, the judgment, the resur- 
oction, hell, aud paradise, though invested in aeir- 
mmstantiahty of details much of it foreign, so far as 
vc can judge, to the Pharisaic notions of our SaviouFs 
lay, and singularly contrasting with the modest end 
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lew material images of the New Testament, were already 
porta of a oommon creed. The Koran has scarcely sur¬ 
passed the grosser notions of another life which were 
already received by the Talmudie Jews and the Juda- 
tiing Christians,—the Chiliaats of the early ages. It 
only adapted this materialism to the fears ana hopes 
of a Bedouin and a polygamous people. It may be 
doubted whether it ^oea beyond tneterriflo imagina¬ 
tions of the Talmudists in thoso minute and particular 
accounts of hell-fire which glare in oil its pages. In its 
paradise it dwells on that most exquisite luxury to a 
wanderer in the desert—‘perennial rivers of cool pare 
water,—and St adds a harem to the joys of the blessed." 
The six great articles'in the faith of Islam are neither 
repugnant to human reason nor to prevalent habits of 
thought, and. indeed, are the elemental truths of all 
religions. There are—]. Belief in a Supreme Being; 


lero are—1. Belief m a Supreme Being; 


Mole 

throughout the extent of the Mohammedan world, and 
has gradually kindled those sentiments of fierce end 
uncompromising hostility to the Christian name which 
havo manifested themselves within the lest few years 
in so bloody a manner in India, Arabia, Northern 
Africa, and Syria. These feelings, however, are not 
participated in by the more enlightened among the 
Mohammedans,—those who have seen and tasted the 
fruits of Christian civilisation. They no longer exhibit 
any confidence in the power of the Islam. The total 
number of Mohammedans at the present time ia 
estimated at about 160,000,000. In Europe they are 
almost confined to Turkey; and even there they fonn, 
in the European part of it, a minority of the'population. 
They prevail in Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Beloocbistan, Arabia, and Tartary. and are largely 
represented in India, Aiiatio Russia, and the Malay 
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phots; 6. in the resurrection ami day of judgment; 
ft. in God's absolute tV*rr*v, n -1 pr‘‘ le-t*nati<u» cf go^d 
and evil. The n*»* n»d "i. 1 ■ ■ i win ihe 

divine mission of M •li.rirM ■ i, i ■ ■ j ••••.; <1 ( v.<» 
Alcobatt, rol. I.) Besides the \Vom-., 
generally rcoeivo the Runna, or in. ■ ■ • , wli'e'i run- 

8 rises nets and sayings of Mohammed not contained in 
le Alcoran. Mohammedanism, hk» Christianity, has 
numerous different sects, who differ from each other in 
their doctnues and forms of worship. There urn live 
fundamental points of rcligioui prnctico which are 
Specially enjoined on Mohammedans; viz .'purification, 
prayer five times a day, fasting, almsgiving, and thr 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Washings and purifications 
are enjoined os necessary preparations for the duty of 
prayer, and for reading or touching tho Koran, Ac , 
for “the practice oi religion is founded upon cleanli¬ 
ness, which is tho one halt oi faith and tho key o 
prayer." In every town tho faithful aro invited to 
prayer by tho public oner, or muezzin, when tl- 
Moslem may perform his prayers in any decent plan. 
except on Friday, when he is hound to perform them 
In the mosque. Fasting is regarded as a duly of so 
great moment, that tho prophet used to say that it 
was the gate of roligiou, mid that " tho odour of the 
month of him that fiistclh is more grateful to God 
than that of musk." Almsgiving is not strongly 
Inculcated in general; but every Moslem who is not 
poor is obliged to give the fortieth part of his property 
to tho poor. Tho pilgrimage to Mccco is deemed so 
necessary that it is said that he who dies without 
performing it “may as well dio a Jew or a Christian." 
They are forbidden tho use of winn or swine’s flesh, 
and are prohibited from gaming and usury. On its 
first promulgation, tho doctrines of Islam spread with 
amazing rapidity; and in twelve yours the whole of 
Arabia had embraced that faith. Tho extension of 
tho powor of tho Arabs soon earned this religion \t»to 
other countries; and Byria, Persia, and Northern 
Africa were compelled to submit to thoir power and 
to receive their faith. At the beginning oi tho 8th 
century thoy crossed over into Bpuui, one province 
after another was speedily subdued, and for nearly 
800 years tho Saracens retained a dominion in that 
eonntnr. In Asia they advanced eastward to India 
and China; and in the former coiuitry they founded 
vast empires on the shores of tho Indus and Ganges, 
which for a long time were strongholds of Islamism; 
but in tho latter country tlicir progress was soon 
•tayed. Fresh energy was infusod into tho Moslem 
communities by the accession of tho Belpiok Turks; 


number in Asia is estimated at abont 60,000,000. In 
Africa, Mohammedanism is still the prevailing religion 
11 the entire north; and its rule extends Tar down 
<• istward and mto tho centre of the continent, number¬ 
ing, 'i i« beheved, not tewer than 100,000,000 sonls. 

MoM-wr, moy-dore' (Port.), an old gold eoin of 
Portugal, valuo *26*. 11 id. 

Moire, moyre (Fr., clouded, or watered), a term im¬ 
plied to a \ ariety of manufactured textile goods. Tne 
production of this watered effect n usually called motet 
antique ,*nd is principally nsed in making the broad silk 


f iroduced during tho spinning, weaving, or dyeing, but 
>y passing tlio la’u c through cylinders, hot or cold, 
embossed or r 1, ii'\ ■"i 4 . ■pr , nVin j *the "ilk with water or 


eraDossen or r ,, ir\ ■pnnir'in** me •isle withwater or 

not, by I 11 • 1 ,\er« of * 'k put each, either rectan¬ 
gularly • r ■ i • •• and other methods by which 
various •1 ware can be produced. Certain 


various .. . • i ware can be produced, certain 

threads, either of tho warp or weft, which happen to 
receive most pressure, hnvo the most gloss; some aro 
flattened, and tho reflection from their surfaces be¬ 
comes more or less glossy, according to tho angle from 
nhieh it is viewed. This produces the brilliant play of 
light and shade called tnoire, or waUnna. 

Moire M i taxltqub, moy'-re met-ul-leek', it a beau¬ 
tiful crv« , t'* , l , r'» o*mear»*ien given to tin pMc hr 
i" r * «i*r 11.»!•■ i* *.l 11 *el si n m'tiiire i.l 2 pans i f 

i* le... * (i l«v 'r vl.l me w.l, s*...l l oi wafer. As 

'man 1 o bn-in' ■ npiNMr, the phiei* quickly wa«hed, 
iried, and varnished. 

Molars. (See Truth.) 


Momsses, vio-la»'-*tn (8n. mclaza ), a term applied to 
.he brown viscid n*u*rv«tn 1 ‘irH •vrnn produced m the 
manufacture of su„’ r. hi* a ,, »wr,1 to drain from tho 
'asks into a cistern before tho sugar is sent away from 
ho plantation. Molasses is employed in the prepara- 
lon of vir'i of v\,e. Tho syrups which remain after 
lugar pi* *« ihi 'i i the processes of o refining-house 
ire sometimes called molamei, hut are more generally 
known as treacle, (See Suoix.) 

Mole, mole (Dan. mol), (Tillpa niropeea of 
Linmeua).—This animal belongs to the family Talpxdte, 
f which it may be taken as the type. Tho moles aro 
small quadrupeds, having their bodies nearly of a 
cybndneal form; tho neck short and thick; the head 
‘.apering to a pointed snout; tho fore limbs very short 
and strong; the fore feet of great breadth, being 
furnibhed with remarkably long, strong, and straight 
claws; the hind teet small, with slender claws; tho 
'res iniuutc, and concealed by the fur; the tail 
ihort and slender, and the hair soft and velvety. 
Moles possess six incisors in the upper, and eight in 
lower jaw"; and seven grinders above, and six m 
he lower jaw. Tho canine teeth are large and angular, 
being compressed. Their pointed muszle, strong fore 
feet, and sharp teeth, enable them to make their way 
underground without much difficulty. The common 
molo is about flvo or six inches long, and tho colour of 
its fur is usually black, although the tint varies con¬ 
siderably from that colour down to white. Earth¬ 
worms form its principal staple 'of food, although it 
•Iso feeds on frogs, snails, and small insects. It 


bad common ... 

mined the Byzantine empire, which At length fell with 
the taking or Constantinople in 1163. Tho power of 
the Islam was now at its height; and for a time the 
Turks were the terror of Italy, 11 ungary. and Germany. 
Their power, however, soon began l" fail. Sioily was 
lost to them: and in 1482 their last strongholds in 
Spain were taken. In the interior of Africa,\Moham- 


to tne Mohammedans, this religion has been losing 
power wherever it has been brought into contact with 
Christianity. The consciousness of this superiority of 
the Christian nations has been spreading for yean 


lives the great 
labours incest 
down which it 


greater part of its time underground; and it 
incessantly in excavating galleries, * up and 
lich it can ran and procure its prey, as well at 


d; and it 


procure its prey, 
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Molecular Attraction 

escape its enemies. It ia a native of Great Britain; 
but another variety of it exists m the Apennines, in 
Italy. 

MoucutAS Amucrioar, Uolkcclab Tnxotixs, 
mol-ek'-u-lar .—In Chem., it is conceived that bodies can 
be divided into indivisible atoms, each Laving a definite 
uniform weight and general character. These ultimate 
particles aro generally in this couutry called atoms, 
while those are called molecules which are constituent 
or aggi rgated into a heterogeneous w hole. If the spe¬ 
cific nature of these molecules ucro known, and tho 
laws of the forccB that retain them, whether these 
forces be of attraction or repulsion, it is evident that 
we should have tho true key to tell the changes and 
sequences of the material universe. A number ol 
attempts has been madn to construct theories on this 
ground, sufficiently general to enable the inquirer to 
avoid restrictive conditions, and ut the saiee t.i.ii* to 
afford a baso for wide and imuoituiit conclusions 
One of the eailiest explorers in the field of molecular 
theories was Doscovicb, who asserted that matter did 
not conbist of solid particles, but of mere mathematical 
centres ot forces. Each body is supposed by his theory 
to be made up of a number ot geometinul point*, 
from which emnnute forces following certain mathe¬ 
matical laws, in vutue of whuh the lorecs beco* it 
certaui small distances attractive, and at certain < 1 »r 
distances icpulwve, and at greater distances again 
attractive. “From these foxceB oi the points nn*e 
the cohesion of the parts of the same body, the rct>i*C- 
snee which it oxcilos against the pressure of another 
body, end, finally, tho attraction of gravitation, which 
it exerts upon bodies at a distance.”— (W hew ell s 
History of Scientific Id fas) Mr. Glove, C , more 
lately has follow od up tho subject in his investigations 
concerning tho correlation of IN* 1 1 v- 1 f *v »(which 

sec). The most important w. i\. . 1 ject aie 

those of Gaues on '‘Terrestrial MaguetiMii," and l)r. 
Jjimon Oeoigo Ohm’s ” Conti ibuturns to Alnlee 1 
Physics.” In the latter work, Ohm supposes * 
ultimate molecules have both simple and polar powers, 
and on the ground of this hypothecs alt»nipt* to 
educe a complete system lrom which I lie phenoiucna 
of light, heal, and electricity nccc-sinly and harmo¬ 
niously flow lortb. 

Molkci’LB, mo'-le l tile (l'r ), a term used in ('hem 
to signify tho constituent particles ol bodies. They are 
divtiled into integrant and constituent inolccuhs 
Integrant molecules have similar properties to the 
mass, and are, therefore, simple or compound as tin* 
mass is cither one or the other. Thus a in.i*«ot pui e 
nntal consists of integrant particles, each of wloth 
has lnetRlho properties Bimilur to those po*vc 88 cil by 
tho whole mass. In the same rauimer, a mass of alloy 
consists of integrant particles, each ot winch ih a 
compound of tho different metnl* loniiiug the allov. 
When a compound integrant molecule in decomposed, 
we arrive at tho constituent molecule*. Oxvgcu and 
hydrogen aro thus tho constituent molecules ot uu 
integcant molecule of water. 

Molb-Kat (liathysrgus), a genus 
belong to tho order Rudnitui or 
natives of the Capo of Good Hope, 
sue of a rabbit, aftd burrows undcrgrouml, like its 
prototypo tho mole, throwing up largo hillock*, which 
•re exceedingly dangerous to travellers on hoiseback. 
There are two varieties of tins animal ot the Cape; 
one culled the Band-mole (Z? . wr./»« .*), just 

described, and the other Vh° Gain* iuo.c-i ut (It. 
tapensts), which is called " bless mull ” by the Dutch. 
—Ref. Baird’s Encyclopedia. 

Molb, Watjbb. {See Duckbill.) 

Molisttsts, mo-le'-nists, is the name of a sect in tho 
Roman Catholic church, which adopted the opinions 
of Molifaa, a Spanish Jesuit and profeB°or of theology 
at Brora, in. Portugal (1335—It* X)). In order to re¬ 
move tho difficulties attending tho doctrines of pre¬ 
destination and free will, and to reconcile the jarring 
opinions of Augnstines, Thomist*, semi-Prlagiv'.*, 
and others, he baa recourse to the hypothecs that t 1 e 
decree of predestination to eternal glory was founded 
upon a previous knowledge and consideration of the 
merits ox the elect; that the grace from whose opera¬ 
tions those merit! are derived, is not efficacious by its 
intrinsic power only, but aim by tho oobjqoc of 
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Mollusca 


of uuimals that 
Gli res, and uie 
It is about the 


mnd because it is administered in those 
STSSST lu , wl ? u ‘ h ,hft IVntr, by that branch of 
sHL* * k'°h » called srisnfia media, foresees 

}?“ This snrntia wrrfio is 

(bat foreknowledge of future contingent* that arises 
from an acquaintance with tho nature aud faculties of 

«i e,U> ?\i wr 1,0 «onees in which they 
hc (l '° objects that shall be presented to 

them, nud tho influence of thete upon their actions. 
This doctrine was soon violently a^mlrd, especially by 
the Dominicans; — d at length I'one Clement \ Ilf. 
appointed a congregation to im.wligute th.- „ wirr , 
Opinion w as so much f: ■ .d «i- B 'V-..' Ml.ihatthe 
pope decided that l.i'i .. . i i Molina 

and that of ms opponents) might solely Ini taught 
iu the Church. TheMohmsts, how ever, soon disappear, 
as other views involving the question of nrcilcatiuutiou 
and grace were advauecd (S<e .J v wpxi'*ts) 

Molla, mol'-la, is t ho mime of a ttpu itum and judu .td 
officer among the Tuiks, aupeiior to the ruth* or inferior 
judges, uiul ! . • v:l and criminal juiifdictionme 

towns i- Over tho molls* aro Iho 

cadilesl r*, or hupieiue judges of tho empire, who sit 
in the div 

Mollisca, wol-liih'-kit (Lat ), n cl.i** of animal* 
h*' * .v-g to the second great division of the animal 
i. •, ■h.um teribtically ieognuted as being with¬ 
out n backbone Mollubc* may lie briefly described 
to tie animal* coveted with u soil moibt skin, mostly 
loriuiug jwm the back a thiplicrpion, fico ut, the mar¬ 
gin, and teinud nmanflt I lie heud i* more or less 
distinct, l* luiuidied with tentacles, and i* often pro- 
vided with two ’Vo*. The shell is calcareous, mostly 
univalve; in some tin* covering is multiv ulve,m a it*w 
inti mill, ami m other* absent altogether. Theorgutis 
oi circulation ami inqnr.ili*»ii urc generally distinct, aud 
the heait iv ul way* .untie A nervous ling i* ul*> 
aiound the <r*oph.igm, while the nerves pi creed from 
’ \ are vjiiimi* in niiiiiber, and are priucipilly 
i to the peripheral pait* oi the i oily. Cuvier 
suppinc* that the vein* ol mtillubcous nmnisls tier- 
foim the fiiut turns ol ulisoibeut ves-els, their blood 
isol n white oi bluith-white colour, and appears to 
contain a Mililhv p«nturn of fibrin than vertebiated 
animals. 'Ihesi* mu-ilca aie alt it bed to vuiious points 
ot then skm, fiuiiuug time tissues which urc more or 
less < oinpk*\ and Icnse. Their motions consist, prin¬ 
cipally, ol eniiii.ii lions in diflcrent dtrc<lions, which 
prodtue inflections amt prolongations, or relaxations of 
their various puts, by win* Ji imiw* they creep, swim, 
and seize upon ob|ec t«, ju*t ni the form of thono psits 
may permit, but ustl.o limbs arc supportcii by art 1 - 
ulsted aud solid level*, tiny cannot pioceed lapidly, 
r l»y leaps. To ci ntuiue llie leniarkh of Cuvtur, tho 
Titjlnbty of inost of them i. eitieinely great, aud eon- 

after limy ure divided Their 
Am uiked, veiv mmi ilde, and iisuully covered with 
u him. >ii lit it oo/et fioin its jn*re* No particular 
rgnu 1 mull bs* been dihcovuicd m them, although 
they j i^obB that hc.isc , it nav, however, posbihly re¬ 
nte in : e entire akin. All the aeephala, brae luopodn, 
ida, and pait ol the gnsteiupoda und ptero- 
poda uie (hstitute of eye.* 'fin cephalopoda, on tho 
other huiid, have tlu quite as complicated oh those of 
blooded animals, IbeyaUo posses* tho peculi¬ 
arity of being biipplied with oigans of hearing; und 
they aro the only iU*s in which the brain ha* be«n 
discovered to be iticloied n a paiticulir cartilaginous 
box. Ncjny ull nioliUbiH buve, inoio or less, a deve¬ 
lopment of the skin tt rrued the mantle, a* beforo 
stated, t'utl tin* h often narrowed into a win pie dish. 
ioimc.1 into a pipe, hollowed into abac, or extended 
and divided mthefor.u ol fins. 1 he nolud motlusca 
aietho*o luwhuh tin* mantlo is simply membranous 
or flcbhy, most frequently, however, it forms m its 
tliicknch* one or several lamina?, of a substance which 
i* moro or les* bard, and is deposited in layers^ 
alwa>s increasing in extent as well as iu thickness, 
b«»vii«P the recent lajeis nlwaj* out edge tho’old ones. 
VI ii : this substance remain* concealed m tbs thick¬ 
ness of thn mantle, it is customary still to apply the 
term naked mollusca. Generally, however, it becomes 
so much developed that tho animal, when contracted, 
can find shelter beneath it. In such a case it is then 
termed • ihcll, aud the animal t« said to be Utlaceom, 
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Moloch 

The shells ere various, and differ in form, colour, stir* 
/aco, substance, and brilliancy. Borne are calcareous, 
while others are horny, and they always consist of 
matter deposited in layers, and exuded from the skin 
under the epidermis, like the enamel covering the 
nails, horns, so alee, and teeth of other animals. All 
modes of mastication and deglutition can be traced in 
the molluscs. Their stomachs are sometimes simple, 
at other tinios multiple, and frequently provided with 
a peculiar anatomy, while their intestines are variously 
prolonged. They commonly have sain ary glands, and 
always a large liver, hut neither pancreas nor meson* 
tery r several, also, have secretions which are pecu¬ 
liar to themselves. Their modes of generation vary 
considerably. Hoveral possess the faculty of self-im¬ 
pregnation; others, although hermaphrodites, have 
need of a reciprocal intercom so; while many, indeed, 
have the sexes distinct and separated. Borne, ogam, 
are viviparous, others oviparous; tlioeggs of tholat¬ 
ter are sometimes enveloped with a shell, more or less 
hard, but sometimes covered with a simple viscosity. 
These varieties of the digestive and generative pro¬ 
cesses are found in tho samo order, ana sometimes in 
tho sumo family. Tho niwlliuru, in general, appear 
to be animal* that uro hut slightly developed, pos¬ 
sessed nt but lit»l** n t""trv, a* d which aro only pre- 
ii rve Ihv I 1 ir !••• u*- i.lv *i ■: a tal tenanty. Molluscs 
e ir-rt , ie. r \ uh in • both animal and vege¬ 

table, into lood, which Homo tuko in t decomposed 
state, while others will only cut suoh suhdances oh ore 
pcrf«*ctly fresh. Sumo uro torreslnul, while others 
inhabit only the sen and fresh waters u few varie¬ 
ties aro also amphibious; hut this cln is is much 
restricted in number. Tho uses i\ml adviintages of 
molluscs aro various. Homo supply food to man, 
while others supply nutritive provender to birds and 
fishes. Their shelly coverings are also converted into 
useful articles of commerce, and the celebrated Tyrian 
dye of tho ancient j w as made from the vein v of diilei out 
Snells tcrinod purpura by the Itomaus. The molluscs 
are divided into numerous clashes, . i 1 i their 
strnoturo ; those possessed of a ■' valve 

arc termed uimulvo nn llusea, and are iiirutahod with 
a distinct head; from which circumstance tliev are 
called encephalon*. These aro divided into threo 
classes, tho first of which is termed,—1. Ccphulo/uida, 
or cuttlefnhee. These have their feet, or, strictly 
speaking, arms, attached to tho head, forming a circle 
round the month. (SefOuTTLB-iMhii.)—2 The next class 
is tho fain. OwitrropoJa m ar snail#, which Cuvier divides 
into several orders or divisions, according to tho struc¬ 
ture of tho gills, as the Pu/monana , NnJibranehiata, 
Jnfemhranchtatu, Trrfibranchiata, Jleteropoda , Pcctint- 
branch afa, Seuftbranckiata , and Cyclobranehxata. —3. 
Tho third class of tho univalves is termed Vteropodn, 
which swim in tho sea with a pair of fins thut extend 
outwards from tho sides of thn licad. Tho subdivision 
Clio of Lmmons, of tliisoln^s, is the typo of tho wholo • 
tho family Vteropodu are mostly h i riii v* %, *r» 1 * \i The 
acephalous , or bivalve molluscs, *ir■ «. tel two 
classes,—1 the Conch fera, and secondly the Jirachw - 
poda , both of wlueh classes have boon united into one 
order by later naturalists. Tho respiratory apparatus 
of thoso is externally sitaatoil, and is phtced either 
between the mantle and tho body m the form of plates, 
or in the snbslauce of the mantle itself. Besides the 
scvornl classes which have been catalogued, there is 
yet another, colled the Tunicata , winch are destitute 
both of head and shall. Cuvier, in Ins supplement to 
Hollasca, in his great work, says that tho diseases of 
these animals are not very numerous, bat ret very little 
Is known about thorn; and he puts forward thn query 
whether oysters in a stato of greenness, as they aro 
often observed to be, ought not to bo regarded as 
unhealthy.! — Etf. Cuvier’s 2K yns Animal ; lloeven’s 
Handbook of Zoology, Ac. &n. 

Moloch, Molkch, or Miaritnu, mo'-lok, was the 
national god of the Ammonites, a id is frequently 
mentioned in Bcnpturc. It is highly prohablo that 
tho Hebrews were addicted to the worship of this 
deity before they came out of Etypt; and Moses in 
several places fortuds them, under pain of death, to 
dedleate their children to Moloch. Solomon, sedncod 
by hit foreign wives, built a high place for him; and 
Manaateh imitated hit impiety by molting hit eon pass 


Monaohiam 

through the fire to Moloeh. The idolatry continued 
from that thno, chiefly in the valley of Tophet and 
llinnom, till tho captivity, after which all traces of this 
worship disappear. There are various opinions as to 
wbat is meant by " causing to pan through the fire.** 
Some think that the children leaped over a fire sacred 
to the idol; others that they pasted between two 
fires; and others that they wore really burned in the 
fire by way of sacrifice to the god. The last opinion 
seems the most probable, and to aeoord most with 
porlionsof Scripture m which it is mentioned. Accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, the imago of the god wae of 
brass seated on a throne of the same metal, and with 
arms extended, as if to embrace some one. When 
sacrifices were offered to him, the image was heated 
from within, and the miserable victim was placed 
within the arms, ita cries being drowned by a great 
noiso of drams and other instruments. The plaoo 
where theRe Bsenfloes were offered was so abhorrent to 
the minds of tho later Jews, that they employed its 
name to designate the place of future torment. Moloah 
is sometimes identified with the Phoenician god BaaL 

M oi.l'cc i Hubbies. (See Elaocaspub.) 

Moltbdhwum, mo-lib'-de-num (Clr. molubdaina), in 
Chom., symbol Mo , equivalent 46, spec. grav. 8*026,— 
a rare metal found in nature principally os the bisul¬ 
phide, iu Bohemia and Sweden. It is also found oxi¬ 
dized m combination with lead, as molybdate of lead. 
The metal is obtained by roasting tho bisulphido in 
excess of air, and mixing the remaining molybdio acid 
into a paste with oil and charcoal. If this lie exposed 
to the heat of a smith’s forge, it is reduced to tho 
metallic ■ f it * a*i a wh***», nrttV, diffl**nltlv ffasiHo 
niAHH. li f rn fi» ■■•■•x ■( • .—ih*'pr*»t lxide.d-Miti vide, 
and teroxme. Iho two former arc possessed oi basic 
properties, and form salts; the latter is molybdio acid, 
thn only important *»a1t of which is the pltosplio- 
molyhd ate of sndn, which Js a test for ammonia. The 
Rulpho-mnlvhdates of tho alkalies aro beautiful irides¬ 
cent metallic salts, rivalling in brilliancy thn rosanthne 
and mu rondo compounds. Its othor compounds are 
unimportant. 

MoxrHBTrv, mo-mcn'-turn fhat), in Mech, a term 
applied to express thn quantity of motion in a moving 
body; in other words, the .!**» •am' 1 . Tho 

momentum is always eqaul ' • »' ve! iffiy malt'plied 
into tho weight. (See Impetus.) 

Movacuism, mon'-ti-fozm (Lat. monachue , a monk, 
from Or monachal, solitary), is used to denote the 
monastic system of life which has prevailed in the 
Clmrch from a very early period. Some Protestant 
historians are of opinion that monaohism was originally 
foreign to primitive Christianity, being adopted from 
tho Alexandrian phi^ni^v ■ nthor* 1 , again, hold tbit 
ifs rise was owing 1 « c iv" -i , ipoi»i within ih*‘ Clmr**h 
itself, particularly the hardships to which it was ex¬ 
posed, by which many of the bolievors wore driven from 
their homes and compelled to seek for safety in desert 
places. Long before the rise of Christian monachism, 
tho Essones m Palestine, and the JowibH sect of the 
Therapeutic in Egypt, seem to liavo formed regular 
communities of ascetics. Christian monachism may 
bo regarded as having its first beginning in the 2nd 
century, when we find some ascetics who lived m 
oelibocy and voluntary poverty, and shunned inter- 
oonrac with tho world. They, however, lived isolated 
and not in communities. Tho father of monachism 
proper is generally agreed to hove boon Antony, who, 
in the year 305, collcoted a number of ascetics into 
an associated community in Egypt, and regulated 
their mode of bung by fixed rules. His aisoiple 
Ililarion soon after undertook the same thing in 
Palestine anil Syria. Almost at the samo time, Aonee, 
or Eugeninv, with his associates Gaddanasond A cyans, 
introduced this mode of life into Mesopotimia and 
tho neighbouring countries. These were imitated by 
many others with so much success, that in a short 
time oil the East swarmed with persona who, aban¬ 
doning tho occupations and conveniences of life, and 
all intercourse with society, pined away amidst various 
hardships, hanger. And suffering, in order to maintain 
a closer communion with God And his angels, ignoring 
tho fact that they were living in opposition to the tree 
spirit of Christianity, which enjoins Christians to live 
for the benefit of others, and to let their light so shine 
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before the world that other* teeing their good works Bomoald, who founded the connmtion of OamaldoU 
n,.r glorify God. From th. Eu?. th.. «.*» d,,. m KM, W OuCt ttat rf^KSbStaS.m 
ciphne pasted into the Wett. and first into Italy and Towards the end of the 11th eentu^alSlSTh* riiSrl 
the adjacent islands; but who conveyed it thither is nan and Carthusian orders?the order Sat 1 Anthonr 
unoertain. Afterwards, St. Martin, the celebrated the Hosp,taller..&c. TheVaAkl tbStSSi 
bishop of Tours, erected some monasteries in Gaul, brought about a union of the monastic with the military 
»ndby his example and discourses produced such an hfe;juid hence arose the various military orders ;aa 


assembled at his funeral. This way of hfe gradually Knights, the orders of St. Jsgo, Calatrava. Alcantara, 
extended over the other countries of Europe. The Ac. The largo increase of orders called forth much 
auaient monks were not like the modern, distinguished opposition, and the council of Lateran in 1*15 nassed 
into orders, but took their names from the places which a resolution that no new order should' be estauwlied 


tonic 


who lived in community, several of them in the same Carmelites, AuguMmians, and others, who inaugurated 
bouse, under the direction of a superior; and 3. Sara, a new era in tho history of western monaclnsm. They 
bites, or strolling monks, who had no fixed rule or re*i< directed their attention more particulailv to the 
deuce. The first and last of these came gradually to lower orders of society, among whom they became 
be absorbed in tho regular Coraobite system, which very popular. They spread with great rapidity, and 
was principally regarded by tho Church, aud most bad many important privileges conferred on them by 
under its direction. Originally, monks were no more .the popes bevcral of their members filled the highest 
than laymen, whose office, says Jerome, “is not to offices m theChuich, eien to the papal chair. lh the 
teach but to mourn.'* Not only were they prohibited 11th century, a general degeneracy of monachism com- 
tlio priesthood, but priests were oxpressly prohibited uienced, until at length the name of monk came to be 
from becoming monks PopoSincius was the first who almost w:**i ignorance, rudeness, and 

called them to theclencate, on tho occasion ot a great every • y . , ,i • d-n Tho dawn of the Hefur- 

scarcity of prieBts which the Church was then sup- motion *i. i'.c I ■ i had an important lufluenco 

posed to labour under; and since that time the priest- on this state of tiling*, and strong efforts were made to 
hood has been usually united to the monaatical proles- enforce a more strict observance of tho rules of the re- 
sion. The manner of admission to the monastic life sportive orders 1 lie cmincd of Trent passed a number 
was usually hv some change of habit or dress, not to of regulations for the internal management of religious 
signify any religions mystery, but only to express their houses Hcver.il new orders were formed upon ini. 
gravity and contompt of the world. No solemn vow proved rules tho most famous of which is that of the 
or profession was required at their admission, but Jesuits, who were, moxe than any other order, under 
tlioy underwent triennial probation, dnrng *1 *i tnno the absolute power of the pope. Singe tho liefortnu- 


they were inured to the exercises of in * u. >i. 1 ■ file, 
if after that time they choso to continue the same 
exorcises, they wero without further ceremony .idmitted 
into the community. They were also at liberty to 
return at any time to secular life again. Nor wa-. any 
solemn tow of poverty required, though it was usual 
for men voluntarily to disposo oi their estates for 
charitable purposes before they entered luto a com¬ 
munity. The monasteries were commonly divided into 
set oral parts, and proper officers appointed over each 
of them. Over ctery ton monks whs a dcmum, or 


. however, ninnjch'sm civ mot be said to have 
ism rested any uilirreut. vitality or power; and with 
the advance ol modern < ivih/ation it9 highest meaning 
■ml onlv eoiiseivalive use are gone. An account ol 
he prim ipal mon.i r (ic ordeis will bo found under their 
»wn names in other parts of this work. Tho number 
if monastic institutions in lstlO was estimated as 
ollows - Male orders and congregations, b'J, with 
with about 7,005establi hnicnta ami 100,000 members; 
•male ouiere nml rongicgitimis.ttl, with 0,217 homes 
aud a little more firm l'J 0,000 members. At present 


dean, and over every hundred a cru/cnannt. Above they urn mo-t numerous md influential in Franco, 


these were the pat ret, or fitheis ot the monasteries, 
called also the abbots or prendmta Hie Im^iuebs ol 
<he dean was to exact every man’s daily task, und to 
bring it to the weonomin, or steward, who g.v.c a 
monthly aeconnt of it to the . . t * * , t ■. n 
the monasteries at that time 1* t i. • M «• » . 
all the monks were obliged to exercise themselves in 
bodily labour, so as to mnntuin themselves and not be 


nml after it in HcL'iupi In Austria since 1418 they 
have met with line h support and eiicouragcmeut. In 
Spun and INuliigal they have been almost entirely 
suppressed; and in Italy, in consequence of recent 
. tlicv have been very much reduced — 

M : .’s, MTemider's, and Milman's Church J/mfoi iet j 
II pivot's lltrt'ii)c tic t Ordrru Jllmuirtuivci ; Dorm .* 
(Ic'ckuhtc d>r Mn.uhanrdcn, Monlalciubert’: Let 


burdensome to others. The monk that did tint work Maine* de VOfcuhnt 

was viewed as no better than a covetous defrandi r. Monad, mo'-iiad (fir mon/ti, aunit).—In Nat.Hist., 
Towards the close of the 5tli ecnturv, the monks, who this term is given to the simplest kind of miautn 
lud formerly lived only lor thcuibelves m solitary animalcules. In Mctaphjucs, the word, according to 
retreats, and had never thought of assuming any rank Lcibuitz, is used to denote a simple substance, having 
in the Church, came to bo gradually endowed with no paits, a compound substance being an aggregate 
such honourable privileges and wealth that they of s • •••boor monads. The basis of the mo- 

soon found themselves to bn in a position oi great na« ■ l • *rv I. - ii a he vunous philosophical systems 

ot I* 


power and influence. The fame of their piety and of 1 1 • i i : . , / ■■ -.and Kpicurus. Leibnitz was tho 
sanctity was very great, and the passion of erecting first to arrange tho mflerent theories in a syMcni. 
edifices and convents for their benefit was carried Monabciuanp, »o-i*crr'-I*e-«*r, in Kerles. JTist, 
beyond all bounds. A new epoch ui tho history of were a sect of Christians that arose about tho cud of 
western monaelnsm began with Benedict ot Nureia, the 2nd century, and incited upon Ibe unity or one. 
whose rule (G29) camo gradually into general use, ne*s oi God, at> opposed to tho commonly rnuved dnc- 


«..h or monads. The basis of the mo- 

ill *rv \. * ii 'he vunous philosophical systems 
s : . , / ■, nnd Kpicurus. Leibnitz was the 


oona oi union lur muii oi tno western convents; our outer on orurr puinm, mu-.■ j n ■ » » ■■■ 

the many fitvours received from church, state, and nature of Christ; some oi w "i hcul l! »t In* was U ■.! 
individuals, facilitated the growth of moral corruption himself; others, that ho •» i- »i» »Ai»r • r i.i 1 '* '••••'all ii 
to a groat extent, and called forth repeated attempts of the Deity, but that he did not exist as a distinct per- 
at reform; so that for many centuries tho history of son before hiB incarnation; whilst others regarded 
monachism presents a continued struggle of reformers him only as a mere man. Their opinions were thus not 
with the laxity, indifference, or immorality obtaining unlike those of the Unitarians of the present day. 
in a greater or lesser number of the convents of their Monabchi, mnn'-tir-ke (Or. mono*, alone, and arche t 
times. Among the earlier of these reformers were government), m Pol, Is that form of government in 
Benedict of Aniane, who died 821, and whose commen-1 which the supreme power is rented in the hands of a 
tary on the rule of St. Benedict enjoyed a high 1 •mg 1 * person Of the three forms of government,— 


tary on the rule of Bt. Benedict enjoyed a high 1 •mg'* person f »r the 
character; Benno, who became abbot of Clunv (ll**, d»*vkrun,si -'.■»eracy 
and hud the foundation of the congregation of Cluny; most powerful; all thi 
u. 419 


and monarchy,—the last is the 
o sinews of government bring 
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knit toother and united in the hind of on# person, 
who can thus carry out his plans with promptitude 
and decision. In some monarchies, the will of the 
sovereign is uncontrollable; in others, his authority is 
restrained by laws. Tha former era, termed despotic 
or absolute, the latter constitutional monarchies. “ To 
•oonstitntional monarch the lawa are not manacles, 
hot garlands. They adopt rather than oppress him." 
•• The well-being of a people is perhaps never so per¬ 
fectly secured aa under a constitutional monarchy, 
which is, m hot, a republic with safeguards against 
revolution; or, rather, a commonwealth under which 
the people do not learn the • sacrod right of insurrec¬ 
tion, bat aooompliah all the necessary revolutions 
quietly, surely .and according to law."—(Dr. Doran, in 
Mncyolopadia Britannica.) Some monarchies are he¬ 
reditary, descending regnlarlv from father to son; 
others are eleetive, where, on the death of a monarch, 
his successor is appointed by election, as was the case in 
Poland before its dismemberment. Historians usually 
reokon font grand or universal monarchies,—the Assy¬ 
rian, Persian, Grecian, and Homan. The first of these 
commences with Ninas, the son ot Belas, who reigned 
in Assyria, built Nineveh, and captured Babylon about 
B.o. 2060. On the death of Sardanapalas, the Assy¬ 
rian empire was split into three kingdoms,—the Me¬ 
dian, Assyrian, and Babylonian. These monarchies 
continued separate until b.o. 606, when Assyria was 
united to Media ; and in 638 the JJaby'oman kingdom 
was brought to an ond by the conquest of Gyrus, who 
established the second great monarchy, called the Per¬ 
sian. This stood under alternations of glory and dis¬ 
aster till the conquering Alexander subjected the 
country and laid the foundation of the Greek empire, 
B.o. 831. That part ot the Greek empire which com¬ 
prised Macedonia, fell before the Koman general 
JSmilias Paulas, and was made a Homan province; 
the king, Perseus, and his sons, being carried captive 
to Horae. The Homan monarchy, it dated from the 
building of the city, commenced ».c. 762. Them first 
reigned seven kings, and then consuls were appointed, 
B.o. 609. The imperial monarchy commenced in the 
persqn of Julius Caesar, n.o. 48. On the death of 
Jovian, a.d. 363, tha Human empire was split into two 
divisions,—the Western and Hast era. The former 
fell with the deposition of Homnltis Augnstulus by 
Odoaoer,kingof the Heroli, a d. 476 , the latter, as the 
Bysantine empire, continued down to 1153. 

Mokabda. mo-nar'-dd (after Monarda, a Spanish 
physician), in But., a gen.* of the nat. ord. Labia fir. 
The species Jf. punctata , commonly called horsemint, 
is used medicinally in the United States. This herb 
resembles the ordinary mints in its properties, but 
it is more stimulating. Jf. fintuloea is said to be 
febrifagal. The leaves of Jf. didj/ma and purpurea 
are used as tea in North America under the name of 
Oswego tea s tho flowers of the former ore said to 
eontain the eame colouring principle as cochineal. 

MotTABTiaT, mon?‘ilK'tcr-e (Pr mouattcre, LowLat. 
monatterium), is a religious house built for the recep¬ 
tion of religions persons, whether it lie abbey, priory, 
nunnery, or tho like. More properly, however, it is 
applied only to tho booses of monks, mendicant friars, 
and nuns, the rest being called religious houses. (See 
Monaguxsic ) The following calculation has been 
made aa to the number and wealth of tho religious 
houses in England, dismantled and stattered, from 
first fo last, at the time of the Beformation, so far as 
any evidence exists:— 

Lesser Monasteries, of which we have the vain- 7 

atioo. 7 Z .; 3,4 

Greater Monasteries. 186 

Belonging to the Hospitallers.... 48 

Colleges . WO 

Hospitals eeeeee*«s■••••• •••■see no 

Chantries andPree Chapels .2.371 

Total.3,182 

Besides the friars' houses, and those suppressed by 
Wolsey. and many small houses of which we have no I 
particular aeeouot. The clear yearly revenue of the j 
several houses at the time of their dissolution, so fur J 
as we have any account, seems to have been aa 
follows *-<* 

4C0 


Moncrieff System of Artillery. 

f. *. A 

Of the greater monasteries.104,318 13 3 

Of the lesser monasteries of which we 7 
have the valaation ...../ 3^702 110 

Knights Hospitallers' head 'boose in 7 • oas » 

Twenty-eight of their houses in the 7 • am a * 

country 7 . . . J # » wo 9 * 

Friars' houses of which we have the 7 
valuation . ,.j 


761 3 0 


Total.£140,764 19 3 

Taking into account the value of money at the time, 
—at least six times as omoh as at present, and con¬ 
sidering that the estimate of lend is generally sup¬ 
posed to have been much under the real value, and 
making some allowance for omissions, the entire re¬ 
venues of these houses most have been enormous. 

Mohokiefv Ststsv or Asklubt.—T he main 
principle of the Hononeff system of artillery is the 
oomplete protection afforded to the gun and artillery¬ 
man m action with the enemy. The inventor thus 
speaks of his system:—“ My solution gives a system 
oapsbleof mounting the heaviest artillery, while it 
simplifies the vexed question of fortification. It rives 
-<roteotion without the expense of using iron, did free 
steral range to the guns without exposure. Instead 
of trying to meet force by force. I make my guns bow 
to the inevitable conditions which science has imposed; 
and instead of wasting energy, money, and skill m at¬ 
tempts to raise a buttress against the new artillery, I 
employ tho hitherto destructive force of recoil to 
lower the gun below the natural surface of the 
ground, wliore it can be loaded and worked in security 
and comfort; and at the same time I have made that 
destructive force so much my sonant that I oompel it 
at my pleasure to raise the gun again into the fighting 
position whenever it is required." Captain Mon- 
enefi’s system consists of tnree parts, and with re¬ 
gard to them we cannot do better than quote hie own 
words*—**1. Of various contrivances for dispensing 
with a raised parapet for artillery, by means of coun¬ 
terweights, Ac. 2. Of arrangements for placing the 
artilleiy so mounted m favourable positions. 3. Of 
arrangements for laying, sighting, range-finding, in¬ 
ternal communication, Ac., adapted to the altered con¬ 
ditions and requirements of a position thus armed. 
The system may be said to havo two aspects—an artil¬ 
lery and an engineering one,—both or equal import¬ 
ance; and in applying it properly both must beltept 
in view, in order to gel the fall advantage it is oapablo 
of yielding. The gun-carnages have to bo made with 
those appliances which will best snit them for the posi¬ 
tions in which they will be placed: and, on the other 
hand, the works themselvos should be designed in 
such a manner as to get the greatest results from the 
artillery mounted on the new plan. It is difficult fully 
to appreciate tho radical change of conditions imported 
hv the new system without actually attempting its ap¬ 
plication. Up to the present time, the trace of works 
and the systems on which they were formed were 
based, to a great extent, on conditions that aro now 
removed. These conditions, simple as they were, 
guided nevertheless the pencils of all military engi¬ 
neers, from Vauban downwards, and gave form to those 
many-lined and onnmng designs for flank defence cha¬ 
racteristic of modern fortifioation. An exterior slope, 
a pierced parapet, guns cramped in their notion mid 
lateral range; such were the conditions whioh are now 
■wept aw ay by the new system. The problem of forti¬ 
fication is thus far simplified. This advantage, how¬ 
ever, would probably not have been suffloient to force 
on a cordial recognition of the new system at present, 
had it not been for the wonderfal advance that has 
taken place in our own time in the science of artillery. 
The penetration and precision of direct rifle fin from 
modern ordnsnoe called for stronger parapets and 
smaller embrasures. The old earthen or masonry 
parapet, which was sufficient to resist ordinary 
aphenoal shot, could not withstand the elongated nfio 
projectiles; and that parapet had not only ceased to 
be a protection, but aotualiy became a dinger, ae it 
just offered sufficient resistance to burst large shells, 
or was thrown in upon the detaohments by solid pro* 
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jeetiles. These potent reasons compelled the use of | 
iron shields, casemate*, and turret*. The great pro- 
ureas, however, in the aclenoe of artillery since 1H65 
haa been restricted mostly to the guna themselves. 
The earriagea for theae guns were certainly unproved, 
or they would not have been sufficient for their work s 
bat that improvement was confined to increased 
stt’enjgih, and to venous methods of stopping the 
recoil by friction, by the use of compressors, Ac/* It 
is well Known that Captain Moneneff’s designs had 
tor their object the utilisation of that terrible recoil 


which they are going, to the officers in chew? of every 
gun ^posted round the harbour. Those offieen wifi 
know at onoe the range and elevation to be given to 
the guns. The heavy pieces of ordnaaoe can be laid 
on a spot in tho path of tha advancing v o we l t Wit a 
single man need expose himself: all that will have to 
be done »to lay the gun from the place of safety be¬ 
neath it, and then watch a small mirror till the moment 
when the enemy’e reeael appears in it. At that moment 
the word will be given, the gun will rise, peer Ibr a 

.«* >u.» ------.- second or two over the parapet, discharge its shot. 

which had hitherto been oue of the great difficulties and, sinking down beneath the ground, be loaded aud 
of artillerists. Formerly the tremendons spring hack- ready again before the smoke has had time to clei_ 
ward of the gun could only bo checked with difficulty away. Captain Moncneff is of opinion that tha iro¬ 
und great wear and tear to tho carriage. Captain proved artulery applied in earthworks mads thoroughly 
Moncneff, in hie first design, so arranged his ap- efficient on the new system, together with the facUKiei 
paratus that the recoil lifted a weight smoothly and which the existing net works or railways should sul * , 
without friction. Tho gun and tho weight were held ought to euable ui to meet any attack, however sudueu, 
m the position arrived at by a catch until the gun was or of whatever magnitude. 

loaded and ready to fire again. It could even be laid Mokdat, muaWui (Sax. Monundtry, Ger. Monfay, 
upon tho object while it was down below the parapet; Lot. hnur diet, Fr. Intuit), is the name of the second 
then tho catch was released, the weight sank, and the day of our week: so called from being formerly re¬ 
gun rose. The shot was delivered, and down sank the gardod as sacred to the moon, 
gun again out of sight. This was all very successful, Movgiilt&it Racr, mon-go , -!e-i1n, is one of the great 
and a large number of carriages for 7-incli guns have ethuological illusions of tho human race* (See JStu- 
beenmade upon tbo principle. The next point was holoqy ) 

to deaicu a c.imogo for the U-moh 12-ton gun. In tho 'Io.vby, /*«>/'-«■ (Rax. mynrt), the common medium 
case of tbo 7-incb, the gun only desccmled 3it. din. >f exchange in ciulued countries, by whioh the value 
from its firing to its loading position. It might be if commodities estimated. Barter is naturally the 
said that this is not enough, thongh considerably more first form m which commerce is earned on * bat this 
than tho ordinary distance of garrison guns below the mode of dealing is only smtablo to a very rude state of 
parapet, aud the parapet, moreover, is cutout c t l e «*>ci fr Although, in every nation, this mode ol 
form of an embrasure in front of guns on i *. itia.ogai the foundation of business, it was obliged 
garrison carnages. Tn the itanch carnage Captan to give way m time. Without,the use of money of 
Moneriefl has answeied this objection, together wit' some kind, exchanges would soon have been embar- 
Bome others. The gnn descends mx feet by the recoil rasbcd, and the divivona of labour very imperfectly 
aud additional security is given to the men by tli established. In different countries, ana at different 
counterweight, whuh stands over their heads whii times, u great variety of commodities has been em- 
they are loading. All tho geanug is brought closer t< ployed to servo as money; bnt, before long, it was 
the giouud, into a more convenient position for tin found that no commodity could bo used as money 
detachment. But, unfortunately, the tuxe and weigh 1 unless it possessed certain properties First, that it 
of the Moncncil' apparatus first designed inirea*-cn u should be a material having s value of its own j second, 
a high iiropoitiou to that <>l the mm, and whentlu that it should hr of such a value that every man should 
principle caiuc to be applied to the hcavie-t ordunnee. accent if m exchange for his property; third, its value 
it whs manifest that sorao ucw application ot it mu should he rm<Mv asicrtnincil When such amatarial 
be found. The brain of tho inventor teemed with a* this is moulded into a particular form, and stamped 


with .• mark whnh denotes its value, so that it Is 
pxelu-n»ely employed as an exchange for article* of 
value, it is called money, in distinction from thOM 
lor a carriage with parallel ai tn lev w luob have valne, hut aro not used as a medium 
Last > ear similar designs, of exchange. At all periods, and in all countries, the 


ideas, but it was smno time before those ideas took a 
practical foim In J'l.’H, Captain Moncneff laid before 
General Sir It. J. Dacrea, K.C B., a number of do- 
fe.gna, ono of which was 
action and lived fulcra 


only improved and brought up 1 o dale, were submitted inet.tl* seem to have been used to serve tho purpose* 
to the Jhrector-General <*f Ordnance The carnages ot money. Many other articles have been used; such 
will be much lighter and more compact Ilian tho pro- as paper, m the moro highly civihxod nations, and 
aeut ones, Che rocoil being received on springs instead cowrie-shells in Africa; but in all, the tnetala form 


of Idling a weight. It would, however, be a great 
mistake to suppose that Captain Moucrieff’s inven¬ 
tions are confined to a few designs for carnages He 
conies forward as the advocate of the whole system of 
coast defence. It is too late to alter the Breakwater 
Fort *t Plymouth, or to cnticiso the designs for 
granite forts whjen have been already executed m 
many parts 
loom for 


some portion of the currency. Among the Chinese, 
Kg.vpti.iiis, Persians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
motal was employed as money. Metals are of great 
utility, an.i have always been eagerly sought after for 
various useful and ornamental purposes; hat the 
precious metals gold and silver are the principal 
objects of desire. These, with some other metals, 
:s of England; hut there is' yet plenty of easily changed from articles of valne to articles ot 
tho application of tho’ Moncneff system, exchange. All nations as they advanced m trade gave 


both in the iron forts for Portsmouth, and m many the preference to them, tor the fallowing reasons re¬ 
places intended to be defonded by earthworks. The First, they derive valne from the smallness of their 
inventor was called upon, on the 15th of Juno, lHOli, quantities compared with the demand for them in the 
to give in designs for the defenco of sereral positions, irnameutal and useful arts; second, they are not 
the most important of which is Cliff Knd, Islo of .liable to corrosion and destruction by nse; third, they 
Wight. It is rather hard to expect a single man, and are susceptible of minute division, and may bo xised 
that man not a professional soldier, to understand all n small quantities or masses; fourth, they era easily 
the complicated designs which take op the attention transported, and their transportation to any nistanoe 
both of artillerymen and engineers; and we shall not costs only a small part of them value; fifth, tha» 
feel surprised if we learn hereafter that Captain Moil- quantity is increased by labour. For a universal CUE- 
crieff has made some mistakes m his work as a military renoy, the advantage of using the precious metals ia 
engineer; bnt it is certain that he has designed the still greater, when it is not left for private Individuals 
defence of a position for twenty heavy gnus, and that to divide, weigh, aud fix tho value of pieces of xnataL 
Jus arrangements ire cheap and formidable. He has but persons are appointed by low to dcoldc what 
gone a step further, and developed a system already pieces shall be circulated as money, to stamp them 
in application at Copenhagen and other pieces, for the so as to fix their weight and fineness, and to ratniab 
combined* defence of harbours. By means of the hem with the superscription of the authority by 
electric telegraph and charts prepared beforehand, it vhich their issue is legalised. The piece* of metal 
mil be possible for men pouted in central positions of io circulated are called corns. (See lint.) In rich 
observation to communicate exactly the position of louutnes, the three metals, gold, silver, and copper 
•hips endeavouring to advance, ana the direction in i >r bronxe, are iery convenient anbitanoe* tot the 
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manufacture of ooins, on account of the differences 
in their relative value. Gold coins, containing a high 
value iu »small compass, are convenient for large 
payments | silver coins for smaller payments; and 
copper, or bronae coin, for thoso of less value: while 
all the larger coins are multiples of the smaller. Pay¬ 
ments of larger amounts, however, cannot be made 
conveniently in coins. Promissory notes, bills, and 
various forms of credit, have, therefore, been used as 
substitutes in this aud other countries. Tbeso sub¬ 
stitutes are sometimes improperly called money. Pro¬ 
missory notes, or bills of exchange, are only of the 
same value as real money when they can be readily 
exchanged for coin; they lose their value as the credit 
of their issuer oinks. This must be the case with 
paper-money, as it is called, and with all coins issued 
at a higher value than their real mluc. (See the 
articles on Bake, Darxivo, Bill or Exchange, 
Exoicahgx, Cub a unci', Ac.) In all countries where 
the use of ooins has once becu adopted, all values in 
contracts and other arrangements are rated or esti¬ 
mated in money; and in most cases it is enacted that 
coins of the legal or standurd weight and purity shall 
bo legal teuder, and to enact that no legal proceedings 
shall oe instituted on account of any debt or pecuniar} 
obligation against any individual who has offered to 
liquidate the same by payment of an equivalent 
amount of the coin rcoogni/.cd by tho country. Tho 
metal of which English sihor coins are mude consists 
of a mixtoro of pure silver and alloy, every 12 oz. 
containing 11 ox. 2 dwt. pure silver and 18 dwt. alloy. 
These 12 os. are ‘ooined into 6(t shillings, so that the 
money pound of 20 shillings contains 1011515 grains 
of pure Oliver and 1715*451 grams of standard st'ver. 
Tho fineness of gold is cnlimatcd by carat grains, 
equivalent to 2A dwt. troy; tho finest gold is said 
to be 24 carats flue. The present standard gold con¬ 
sists ol 11 parts fine gold and l part allot. Thu sove¬ 
reign, or twenty-shilling piece, contains in 001 gt.uns 
of lino gold ami 123*271 grains of standard gold In 
order to prevent the great inconvenience and confusion 
which would necessarily arise were private individuals 
to coin money, tho governments of nearly every 
civilised country have not only tiikcn upon thenisc.vcs 
the supply of tho coins m cn dilution (nee Mint), hut 
have found it necessary to inflict seven* penalties on 
the forging of coin or the fabrication of coiiuti rfeit 
coin. It is found, however, that tho heat method for 
the prevention of foigcrylies m the improvement ol 
the nibrio of the coins and the perfection of the dies 
and machinery. 

MomvXACKJt, mcn-im-e-ai'-ze-e, in Bot, a «*n 
nat. ord. ol /hcotgledonet, sub-clnsj Monorh> i 
deee, consisting of eight genera of fragrant tiecs or 
shrubs, chielly natives of Houth Ameiica, but louiid 
also in Australia, Java, the Mauritius, and New 
Zealand. The flow cm generally resemble those ot 
Atkfroenermaeeas (w hioh *re), but •they differ in 
alwuys being unisexual, m the longitudinal dehiscence 
of tho anthers, and m the abseneo oi leather} stales 
to the fruit. 

UoifiTXUB, mon-r-tnhr 1 (Fr.), is tho nnxno of ouo of 
tbo most celebrated oi tho French newspaper*. it 
was commenced as a daily journal at Funs «ii J 1 th 
Nov., 1780, under the title ol Gazette yntionate, on le 
Moniteur Univenrl. At first it was a simple gazette, 
without any official charseter; but on the 7th 
Nivoso, of the year VIII. (1700), it was declared an 
official organ, and it still continues to be the ofllei.il 
organ of the French government. Since lull, it has 
dropped tbo title Gazette Nniiotuile, and ictams 
only that, of Ifonitcur ITmvene \ It contaius, m 
addition tp flows foreign and domestic, btcrury notices 
&0., not only tho official ordinances and documents ■ 
of the government, but also such political information 
as the government Intends to be regarded as official. 
It now comprises upwards of 100 thick folio volumes, 
and coutains a vast amount of valuable information 
connected with tho history of Franco. Entire sets of 
it arc now rare and very valuable. In 1700, an intro¬ 
ductory volume was published "contenant un abridge 
do* anciens Itats-gfai'raux, des aesembl&s dea nota¬ 
bles ct den principaux tenements qui out anient* la re¬ 
volution ; M also in 1828, "Tables chron6logiqnes da 
Momtour Universe!Bidault, -Yoto.f hmtoriqnei 
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ft bibliogruphiquee eur fa Collection et lee Tablet da 
JUoniteur depute eon engine juequ'h oe jour, Fans, 
i 1838. , 

Movitob, mon'-e-tor (Let., one who warns), a gen. of 
large lizards having teeth in both jasre, ana none oil 
tho palate. The greater part have the tail compressed 
laterally, as an adaptation to their aquatio habits. 

; Tho first of the two distinct groups Into which the 
1 genus is divided bears the name of Kilotio monitors, 
their chief characteristics being numerous small seal)** 
upon the head and limbs, and a keel above the tail, 
formed of a doable range of projecting eoales. Tho 
second group carries angular plates upon the head, 
whilst the body and tail carry large rectangular scales. 
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name is saiu io oe aenveu iroai weir mazing a wmst- 
ling sound as a warning of the approach of crocodiles 
and alligators, whose haunts the monitors frequent. 

Monk. (Arc Moxacui&x.) 

Monkey, manic'-e (ltd. monicckio ).—In the article 
on Mammilia the reader will llud that the larger 
section of tho animal creation has been divided into 
various classes in a descending scale, from the highest 
animal, man, to tho lowest group of the cetaceans or 
w hula tribe. Hanking next to man are the Quadru- 
raaua, undor which heading apes, baboons, gorillas, 
and monkeys are generally classed. As the other 
subdivisions have been already described in distinct 
articles, tho present ono will be only devotod to tho 
consideration of the monkeys proper, whose techuir ii 
characteristics will be found given under the article 
►Simiad.t.. The trm morl'**rs, tho aapnjout. aro onlv 
such as have pnlifi:- .■» 11 «, and aro inhabitants ol 
South America exclusively; bat as the name bus 
become extended m its signification, the monkeys of 
the whole world may as well be described at the aamn 
time. The monkeys form bv fur tho largest portion ot 
lie quudrumuna. The kapajou* aro very active, climb 
•veil, and by the aid of their tail, which is aa good im 
another hand; they can spring from tree to tree m the 
;u*t forests of South America with inconceivable 
upulity and agility. The fore-hands, however, nin 
not so peifectly oigaiiixed as thoso belonging to tho 
nonkejs of Afnca, tho thumb being longer and more 
>n aline with the other fingers. The facial angle of 
ho napajoue ib GO**, which fomis a marked contrast to 
otheis ot tho species. They aro small in size, and very 
pla>tul. Foremost amongst them maybe placed tho 
weeper ( Cebu# Apella) I ts fur is of a rich olive-colour, 
i". brine f ”v g-V »*i on the lighter parts. There is also 
I i- !■ •iii'V * .p"* ■■■ (Cebu# fattrellne ), the large-headed 
sspnjou (CeLne monaihub), and morethan fifteen or six¬ 
teen other aperies. To turn to tho monkeys of Asia aud 
Africa, we ifiul a great change in the generic character. 
The first variety is the spotted or Diana monkey 
(Cett njnthecH# Duma), a native of Congo and Guinen, 
and one of the most lively and playful of the whoi* 
tribe it has a long white beard, ana the upper jwrti 
of the body are of a reddish colour, tnurked vvitu 
white specks, and the tail is about as long os the bnd). 
The Green monkey (Ceriopithecn# nibttm r) is one of tn 
most abundant ol the group, a*ni is oflener seen in n 
state ot esptivitv. It is a native ot the Cape de Fordo 
Islands ana of the continent ol Ain a Tn its il*« ■* - 
turn -t approaches the long-armed .'|V«, altli mg!i it v 
more livel) uud ph) tul. Tho colour is greenish 
jeihivv above, musing from the hairs being arranged 
according to different shades of yellow and black; 
but »hn colour is more of a dark grizzled appearance on 
the sh'cs of the body and on the sides or the limbs, 
vvluch becomes gradually darker towards the hand-*. 
The face, ears, and naked part of tho bands, are ot a 
jet-black; the former is of a triangular shape, bounded 
above the eyes bv a straight line of stiff black hairs, 
and ou tho sides by spreading tufts of light hair% 
with a yellowish tinge, meeting in a point beneath tho 
chin. The neck and chest ana the under parts of the 
body have a yellowish tinge, and the inside of the limbs 
is greyish m colour. The length of the heag and body 
is about from sixteen to eighteen inches, while that of 
the tail is somewhat more. One of the most peculiar 
of the monkev class is tho geuus termed the Proboscis 
monkey (ATanafis larcatue ot Geof&oj), which is dis- 







